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THE KNIGHTS IN THE PERIOD OF REFORM 


AND ‘REBELLION, 1258-67: A CRITICAL 
PHASE IN THE RISE OF A NEW CLASS’? 


Tus title of this paper begs a question which must be answered at the outset: 
in what sense were the knights of 1258 a new class? Not, of course, in any 
revolutionary sense, whether económic or political: new classes are not so made, 
in English history, at any rate. They weré a new class produced largely by the 
opération of'the Angevin administrative machine, working together with social 
and economic forces, and even with technical military developments of an 
independent and spontaneous origin. ‘The results of such causal forces do not 
declare themselves speedily; the process of change goes on slowly over one or 
even two generations, preparing unperceived new sources of power and strength 
which are not disclosed until some sudden crisis calls them into action with 
surprising effectiveness and dramatic results. My thesis is that this is what 
happened between the time of the first Angevin reforms and the crisis of 
1298-67; with the rider that, until very recently, English historians have under- 
estimated both the actual importance of the róle of the knights in those years 
of reform and rebellion, and still more, their fitness for the part which Simon de 
Montfort called them to play. 

‘A new class’: | justify the phrase by contrasting the knights of William the 
Conqueror with their descendants and successors of 1258. The English word 
‘knight’ has, in different ages, covered many very different types of person—the 


-undistinguished cavalryman who fought under William at Hastings, the gently 


born and expensively equipped captain of the armies of Edward III, the wealthy 
city merchant of the fifteenth and later centuries, the country squire of the 
Hanoverian days, the famous scholar, novelist, artist or scientist, and in our 


1 Read at the meeting of Anglo-French historians held in Paris in September 1946. Owing to the 
illness of Professor D. C. Douglas, this paper was prepared in substitution for his at very short notice 
and in circumstances which made it impossible to consult other work bearing upon this topic. The 
paper should be taken as advancing a point of view rather than stating fully proved conclusions. 
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own EUER the | note Sradical trade-union leader, the popular racing motorist 
or music-hall ‘star’, and the lavishzhanded but otherwise unremarkable donor of 
party ‘funds, have all borne the same. distinguishing title of ‘knight’, with or 
without special addition. ' Need: ‘we, then, wonder if, in the two centuries which 
followed the introduction of knight, service to England, the meaning of the title 
changed so much that its bearers in'1258° may be considered, in comparison’ 
with the knights of William I, a new. class? It is significant that the word by 
which the conquered English designated the mass of their conquerors was one 
which, on contemporary English lips, implied no social distinction, leadership, 
wealth or nobility whatsoever. It meant one who served in personas a humble 
dependent in the household of some great man, with, occasionally, a further 
specialised meaning of a servant trained in the use of weapons and in horseman- 
ship. In the eyes of the subject English, the Norman knight was thus not a 
lord, but a servant, not noble or wealthy, but undistinguished by anything save | 
his proficiency in the art of fighting on horseback. This, Professor Stenton has 
told us, was all that the word ‘knighthood’ denoted in the eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries—‘a skill which could be acquired by any able-bodied youth 
' brought up in a military household,’ and which could be exercised by any man 
who had undergone the necessary training and possessed, whether in his own 
right or by his lord’s provision, the horse, the weapons and the simple armour 
required for his work. He was not, usually, a landholder, but simply a member 
of the bodyguard of some great man—a ‘gesithcundman not owning land’, Ine 
might have styled him nearly 400 years earlier,? allowing for the Rin erénce of - 
equipment and fighting methods. These knights were, in the art of war, highly 
trained: the quarrel between William IJ and Anselm shows that the King and 
his barons did not regard as knights mere farmhands mounted on cart-horses, 
bearing weapons which they could not wield, and wearing armour with the 
uncomfortable air of new recruits on parade for the first time. Of the arts of 
peace William’s knights knew little, for they had no lands of their own to 
manage, and no place in the government of either shire or hundred— their only 
experience was war’,® and even in military matters, their counsel was likely to 
be ‘short-sighted and rash'.&. They were the rank and file, not the officers of the 
Norman army, and according to the plans of William I, there must have been 
at least £000 and perhaps nearly 7000 of them in England when Domesday . 
Book was compiledé— specialised soldiers, good for little else but war, and 
sometimes so undistinguished that the Domesday scribes did not always trouble ' 


to record their names, but referred to them anonymously as ‘quidam, mies, :: 


1 F. M. Stenton, “The Changing Feudalism of the Middle Ages,’ History, xix (1935), 298. 

2 W. Stubbs, Select Charters, gth edn., ed. H. W. C. Davis, p. 68. 

3 Stenton, ‘Changing Feudalism,’ p. 295. à Ibid. 

5 J. H. Round, Feudal England, pp. 289—93; W. J. Corbett, in Gamb. Med. Hist. v. 512. 
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much as s though some e humble shcinán: ór vvilleii too unimportant to. name, were 
being described. : LIN voe T 

But by 1258 a great change has comé ‘about. The status of the thirteenth- , 
century knight,’ from whatever’ angle it is viewed, whether, military, social, 
economic, administrative or political, is such that-he can no longer be regarded 
on any lower plane than that of the’ „nobility, even though we must qualify his 
class as ‘the lesser nobility’. Inistatus-he is nobly born, often able to trace his 
descent back to one of the original Nofman invaders, and being himself quite 
often connected, both by blood relationships and by marriage ties, with one or 
more of the great baronial families. Economically, he is à landowner on a sub- 
stantial scale, with at least one knight's fee, and probably more, often held in 
scattered estates which may easily transcend the limits of a single shire: he has 
peasant-farmers, free and unfree, as his tenants: he holds one or more manorial 
courts to adjust their disputes and to punish their petty crimes, and he may even 
hold more considerable liberties of jurisdiction whereby he exercises functions 
which are otherwise those of the local officers of the Crown.? Since the manage- 
ment of his own estates and the exercise of his own rights of jurisdiction often 
do not fully satisfy his ambition and absorb his time, he is frequently found as 
bailiff, steward, or ‘sheriff’ of some large honour, where he works as a profes- 
signal estatesagent and local judge for some great lord. From such an office, 
after long experience and faithful service, he may pass to the employ of the King 
himself, as.steward, escheator, or even sheriff, making this his life’s professign 
. and his chief interest‘: the great majority of the sheriffs of the thirteenth- 
century were knights, often serving in the very counties where their own prin- 
cipal holdings lay.6 Or if they were less active-minded or ambitious, public 
administration still claimed much of their time, willy-nilly, for on their shoulders 
lay the burden, and in their hands rested the privilege, of running the shire 
court.? 

The great barons, between the claims of the Curia Regis and the needs of 
their own estates, courts and councils, had now ceased to concern themselves 
with the regular work of the shire courts, while all save the most substantial of 
the peasantry had neither the opportunity nor the status to rival the knights, 
who were thus, as suitors, left in effective control of that toughest and most 
. vital of English institutions. In the ordinary monthly meetings of the shire 
court, the knights are the effective suitors and judges; the sheriff pronounces no 


1 F. M. Stenton, The First Century of English Feudalism, pp. 142—3. 

2 See, e.g., Sir W. S. Holdsworth; History of English Law, 6th edn., i. 16—28, 132-8. 

8 N. Denholm-Young, Seignorial Administration in England, especially pp..66—85. — * 

4 Ibid., pp. 66-71. | 
. 5 W. A. Morris, The Medieval English Sheriff to 1300, pp. 167-85. H. M. Cam, The Hundred 
and the Hundred Rolls, pp. 59-67. | 

€ Cam, op. cit., pp. 13-17. 
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judgement on his own | authority; but should be the mouthpiece of the knights, 
who can, by obstruction or abstention, prevent any business whatsoever from 
. being done if they are so minded. Hefe they discuss royal demands for taxes, 
both as to incidence and as to amount, as well as the manner of collection: they 
hear the king's instructions, orders and proclamations published; they choose 
the electors of the hundred juries for the general eyre; they elect coroners; they 
.all serve as jurors alike in lawsuits and the many administrative enquiries, “both 
general and particular, which the Crown requires the shire court to conduct.t 
If there are royal forests iri the shire, the functioning of the entire forest system, 
both courts and administration, depends upon them in exactly the same way 
and to much the same degree as does the working of ordinary local government.? 
Moreover, even if a knight holds no office in the shire court, he may still be one 
of the unofficial but indispensable group of buzones, the body of leading, non- 
official knights who assist the sheriff to arrange the business of the shire, whom 
the sheriff consults when he needs advice, and from whose numbers sheriffs, 
escheators, coroners and forest officials are generally drawn.?. Indeed, the 
knight's public duties are by no means confined to the shire: since the time of 
Henry II, the verdicts of juries, both legal and administrative, if not reported | 
to the royal justices or commissioners visiting the shire court, must be taken to 
_ the king's court by four of the knights who are specially sworn to answer | 
before the king’s court any questions arising from the verdict which they bear.‘ 
And, ever since John, in 1213, summoned four knights from each shire to 
come and speak with him about the affairs of the realm, the central govern- 
ment ‘has from time to time summoned the shire court to,send two, three or 
four knights to come as plenipotentiaries to the King’s ‘court, to discuss and 
grant proposed taxes, to report on local government, or even to bring the 
political and moral support of their shires to Bs aid of the Crown in difficult 
times.® 

The knight has not, of course, lost his character of soldier: he is still fully 
a member of the most military class in England. He must be fully trained in 
the profession of arms as a young man in the household of some great lord, and 
must still discharge in person his feudal obligation to serve in the army if the 
king insists. But a great change has already begun to alter the nature of his 
service when he goes to war: no longer is he, like his Norman ancestor, one of 


1 Cam, op. cit., pp. 13-17. 

2 R. K. J. Grant, The Royal Forests in the Thirteenth GERRON (unpublished thesis in the Library 
of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth). 

3 G. Lapsley, ‘Buzones, English Historical Review, xlvii és 177—92, 545—67. 

“4 Cam, op. cit., pp. 27-33: D. Pasquet, An Essay on the Origin of the House of Commons (trans. 

R. G. D. Laffan), pp. 23-28. 

5 Pasquet, op. cit., pp. 14—70. 

8 H. M. Chew, English Ecclesiastical Tenants-in-Chief and Knight Service, pp. 37-74. 
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the rank and file of the army, a simple undistinguished cavalryman; he is now 
one of a relatively small corps d élite, the. flower of the king’s chivalry, whose 
technical superiority in battle still decides the day, but who now form only a 
small proportion of the royal forces—often less than a tenth of the total number 
of fighting men Already there appears, in the campaigns against the Welsh, 
the tendency to use the knight as an officer commanding a company of men-at- 


‘arms or troopers. His equipment, too, has changed: his armour now covers his 


entire person, especially if he wears the new heavy armour which is the latest 
fashion at the end of Henry III’s reign, while his weapons, often imported from 
Italy, are far more elaborate and costly than those of the ruder Norman times. 
His 'destrier', especially bred to bear the crushing weight of his armour and 
weapons, is an expensive and highly-specialised animal which may cost him 
anything from £40 to £60, whereas an ordinary ‘rouncy’ might be had for LA 
or 45. In fact, to equip a knight completely in 1258 might easily cost the whole 
of a year's income from his lands, and it is no small wonder that, whereas under 
Henry II a knight could be hired for 84. a day, his daily wages by 1215 were ` 
usually 2/—, while Edward I had to pay 3/— and even 4/—a day? Far from 
losing his military importance, the knight of 1258 had become more than ever a 
specialised «warrior: the tournament had developed his skill into a complete 
science with'a technical jargon of its own, and his apprenticeship was a longer, 
and more exacting course by far than that of his Norman ancestor. Moreover, 
influenced by religion and especially by the example of the Crusading orders, 
and taking its shape from the legends of Arthur, Charlemagne, Alexander and 
other heroes, historic or legendary, the conception of knighthood as an Order 
of Chivalry had now firmly established itself: there were rules of knightly con- 
duct as elaborate as those of the most formal of modern sports—and as often 
contravened, Henry III could lecture Matthew Paris on the procedure proper 
to the making of a knight, and elaborate ceremonies were already the rule, when 
the King or some great earl arranged for the knighting of his son and heir. The 
fashion of wearing coats of arms, necessitated by the total envelopment of the 
knight in his complete suit of armour, had become universal, and the intricate 
science of heraldry.had come into being, with a significance which was even 
more social than military.? 

But with all this, the essential change in the nature of knighthood, the fact 
which justifies the title ‘a new class’, is the evolution of the mere Norman soldier 
into the thirteenth-century landed proprietor, with an essentially civilian mode 
of life, and a predominantly administrative occupation. England, between 1220 


1 J. E. Morris, The Welsh Wars of Edward I, pp. 35-109. 

* Chew, op. cit., pp. 29-30, 89-91: Denholm-Young, ‘Feudal Society in the Thirteenth Century; 
the Knights, History, xxix (1944), 115. 

* Stenton, ‘Changing Feudalism,’ pp. 290-1. 
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and 1258, was a relatively peaceful country, and thanks to scutage and the fine 
pro scutagio, and to the new military technique which had permitted the original 
servitium debitum of 1086 to be reduced to as little as one-sixth, the knight could, 
in fact, escape the obligation to fight in person provided he were willing to 
pay the King's price,! and many knights must have seen very little of active 
warfare in the middle years of Henry's reign. But, even when we allow for the 
exemptions which were purchased, excusing some from official position, jury 
' service and the like, the thirteenth-century knight could escape only the heaviest 
„part of the administrative duties to which he was liable, and in fact only a small 
minority did purchase such exemption. 

- Here Mr. Denholm-Young's recent paper? on the number of knights in 
thirteenth-century England becomes highly relevant. He estimates that, in 
1268, the number of knights in England cannot greatly have exceeded 1000, 
and that the King could rarely have put into the field more than 400 knights for 
any one campaign. If these carefully argued estimates are accepted, we may note 
in passing the surprising light they throw upon some of the military statistics of 
the years of crisis. Firstly, the papal demands of 1257-8, that Henry should 
bring to the conquest of Sicily an army of 2000 knights and 6000 men-at-arms 
from his English dominions, is seen to be crippling; the Pope «can hardly 
have known what he asked, and he showed himself as ignorant of tthe military 
resources as he was of the political state of his remote vassal-kingdom.? Again, 
Henry's action in the spring of 1260 in recruiting between 200 and 300 
mercenary knights from north-eastern France, and in bringing them over to 
England at the height of the tension of those months, becomes much more 
significant in explaining his ability to overawe his opponents, if we accept ' 
the estimate that this was almost as large a force as the entire English baronage 
could have put into the field against Henry had it been solidly united against 
him, which was far from being the case in May 1260.* In all probability, Simon 
de Montfort and his friends could not have opposed to the King a force one half 
as large as that which Henry brought across the Channel on 5t. George's Day, 
1260, to suppress the newly-won liberties of his native subjects. The same 
manoeuvre, the same number of foreign knights held in readiness at Wissant in 
July 1261, sufficed to assure Henry’s position in the further crisis of that year, 
when, for the first time, he openly denounced the Provisions of Oxford and 
overthrew the régime which they had set up. On this occasion it was not even 
necessary to bring the alien mercenaries across the water, nor, although Henry 
had taken full precautions to secure their unopposed landing should they be 


1 Chew, op. cit., pp. 37—83. 2 Cited supra, p. 5, n. 2. 

3 R. F. Treharne, Te Baronial Plan of Reform, p. 65. 

4 Ibid., pp. 227—8; the figures cited are, on this occasion, chroniclers’ statements only, but are 
supported by references to the sources for n. I, p. 7. 
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needed, did he really expect to have to bring them over.’ I do not, of course, 
wish to suggest that the power to hire these mercenaries was the chief cause of 
Henry's success: internal divisions, far more than foreign mercenaries, caused 
the collapse of the baronial plan of reform in 1260 and 1261. But my point is, 
that in the light of Mr. Denholm-Young's estimate, the size of Henry’s mer- 
cenary army acquires, new importance in the confused state of English politics 
at this juncture. 

The remarkable decrease in the size of the class of knights 1s a very important 
factor in the evolution of the new class. The decisive step in the process had 
been the planting of the knights on the land—their conversion from a resident 
bodyguard of professional soldiers into a minor landowning aristocracy with all 
the powers that feudal lordship then implied. This step, itself a fairly long 
process, had been taken in the reigns of William II and Henry I,? and it proved 
decisive because it placed the knight in a position similar, in its economic and 
social aspects, to that of the eighteenth-century squire. It made him a-land- 
owner, it gave him substantial wealth, it conferred on him responsibilities for 
the welfare and the government of his tenants, and it set him on the road to 
civilisation, culture and elegance. The administrative innovations of Henry II, 
Hubert Walter and the ministers of Henry III, together with the reforms of 
the Great Charter, gave to the knight his vitally important place in every branch 
of local administration, and thirteenth-century agrarian and commercial 
development completed the process. 

' Too often it has been assumed that military changes which so greatly 
increased the cost of becoming and being a knight, explain the diminution in 
the number of knights. They might explain the reduction of the servitium 
debitum to one-sixth of its former total? but would themselves seem to be a 
result, rather than the cause, of the process which brought about the decrease 
of the size of the knightly class. To discover the true causes of this remarkable 
diminution between 1086 and 1258 is a problem which still requires investiga- 
tion: research on this period of our agrarian history has been directed at the 
condition of the peasant, rather than that of the knight. The Book of Fees will 
do much to provide the answer, and it may well be that the principal factor will 
be found in the division and sub-division of knights’ fees by the laws of fendal 
inheritance and by deliberate sub-infeudation, whereby most fees, in 170 years, 
were split up into fragments too small to maintain a knight, so that only a 
fraction of the original total of knights remained in 1258 in possession of one 

1 '['reharne, op. cit., pp. 257, 261—2, 269. On this occasion the figures are taken from the letters 
close by which Henry arranged for the separate contingents: the total number of knights mentioned by 


Henry is nearer 300 than 200. 
2 Round, of. cit., pp. 246 seq.; Stenton, First Century of English Feudalism, pp. 151 seq; Chew, 


op. cit., pp. 113-22. 
3 Chew, op. cit., pp. 32-4. 
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ar.more knights’ fees. Miss Chew has shown how the great ecclesiastical 


lords, under pressure from.the Crown, strove to establish a rota of service 


whereby each tenant of a fraction of a knight's fee might still be compelled to 
equip and train himself sufficiently to discharge a knight's service at appropriate 
intervals in turn: but this system demanded far too much of the tenant of a 


- third, or a thirteenth, or of a fifty-first part of a knight’s fee. In fact, for such 


fractional holdings commutation into money. payments was the only practical 
solution, adopted inevitably at last when all of the efforts of the King and lords 
to maintain knight service had failed. As for the others, the fortunate ones 
who held one or more knights’ fees, it seems likely that new practices of estate 
management in the thirteenth century, with planned production for sale in 
urban markets, or for stocking the household of some very great lord, replacing 
the originally predominant subsistence farming for local consumption, may 
prove to have been one important factor in explaining the greatly enhanced 
wealth of the mid thirteenth-céntury knight, and the much higher standard of 
living and civilisation which he enjoyed. Extension of the area cultivated or 
cleared for good pasture will also be found to have played a large part in enabling 
the knight of Henry III's reign to develop so remarkably the expensive equip- 
ment, training and technique of the military side of his profession. . 

But it is to the social and political, rather than to the military consequences 
of this spectacular decrease in the number of knights that I wish to direct atten- 
tian. Mr. Denholm-Young’s figures mean that the average number of knights 
per county in mid thirteenth-century England was about 55. In Essex in 1295 
he found precisely that number, including all the aged and infirm knights who 
were unfit for any military service; and he found some 20 counties which could 
not have produced a jury of 12 knights, even after Edward I’s intermittent but 
strenuous attempts to increase the numbers by frequent distraint of knighthood 
and by mass knightings on great occasions. ‘This shortage of knights, 
aggravated by Henry III’s practice of granting exemptions from jury service 
and from compulsign to undertake the offices of sheriff or coroner, was a subject 
of complaint in the Petition of the Barons in 1258? and of a very reasonable 
reform in the Provisions of Westminster in 12594: the knights knew where the 
shoe pinched. Even in the most feudalised counties the entire work of local 
government rested principally on some 50 knights—sheriff, coroners, escheators, 
forest officials, commissioners of enquiry, buzones, jurors and ordinary suitors . 
had all to be found from this small group of men. Small wonder that, quite 
early in the century, the Crown sought to bring other substantial landholders, 
even though they were not knights, into use as jurors: in many counties, the 


1 Chew, op. cit., pp. 113-58. 
2 N. Denholm-Young, * Feudal Society,’ pp. 113-4, 117-9. 
3 Treharne, op. cit., p. 174. * Ibid. 
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work of justice would otherwise have come to a standstill. The number of such 
men available is highly uncertain. Mr. Denholm-Young, in discussing the 
application of distraint of knighthood, cites approvingly Morris’s ‘shrewd guess’ 
that altogether there were perhaps 3000 ‘actual and potential knights’ in 
England. The figure is merely a guess, and I am inclined to doubt whether 
the Book of Fees would support an estimate exceeding 2000 in the year 1242, 
even on the widest definition. It must, moreover, be remembered that this 
element of ‘potential knights’ could not be used for many purposes, especially 
for the offices such as sheriff, escheator or coroner, where only an actual knight 
could effectively serve, since a man of lower standing would lack authority. 
But whatever the estimate, our conclusion must be that the burden of public 
administration in every shire lay very heavily on a small group of knights in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. Add to this the normal employment of 
, many of them in the service of the great lords, and we are forced to conclude 
that their experience in local government was inevitably extensive and thorough: 
in their own sphere of civil administration, the gens were a well-trained class. 
The Crown, for its own purposes, had thrust a Wege part of the greatly increased 
work of government upon their shoulders since 1166, and we must remember 
that most, though not all of this service was obligatory as well as unpaid: even the 
sheriff's ofi¢e was one which a man might be compelled to undertake, although 
unwiling. Demands of this kind, and a training in administration so long, so 
thorough, so diversé and so exacting, inevitably bred not only competence in 
business matters, but also a strong sense of customs, privileges and rights in 
the men who bore the burden. If the king and his ministers asked much of the 
knights, the knights, in return, expected much of the king and his ministers. 
They knew their worth, and could put an encroaching or unpopular sheriff in 
his place once they were sufficiently stirred: they had done business with the 
king's judges face to face, and had learnt that even judges bearing the king's 
commission were still men. They were firmly tenacious of their rights and 
privileges, and were prepared, if need be, to stop the business of the shire court 
if the sheriff encroached too far upon their customary 'liberties'.? In knowledge, 
competence and awareness of their responsibilities and powers, the knights of 
mid thirteenth-century England matched in the field of local government the 
_ public spirit and the sense of responsibility shown by the magnates in the 
* ‘state of the realm’ in 1258. The central government recognised this fact and 
was not unwilling to meet the knights half-way: it could do no other, since it 
needed them for the working of the state machine and the maintenance of the 
social fabric. The development of government in England between 1216 and 
1268 provides several instances to show that a new principle was achieving 





1 * Feudal Society,’ pp. 110-2. 
? Cam, op. cit., pp. 14—16. 
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recognition, by both the Crown and its .officials on the one hand, and the 
knights on the other—the principle that government is for the sake of the 
governed, and not solely for the good of the rulers, with the corollary that good 
government must carry with it the goodwill of those who operate the system. 

This, then, is the new class whose róle in the long-drawn crisis of 1258—67 
I wish to set forth: a small, well-knit class of men, substantial in wealth, secure 
and authoritative in local position, expert in the art of local government, and 
possessing a sound knowledge of both the strength and the defects of the system 
which they worked. They were, for the most part, much inter-related, and had 
also many ties both of kinship and personal acquaintance with the baronage; 
they knew and were accustomed to working with many of the King's great men. 
They were essentially men of peace and of affairs, but they were also trained 
warriors, more expert in the art of war than any other class save the barons them- 
selves, and if provoked to unity on a national scale in defence of their rights, 
they were strong enough to decide the issue should it come to civil war. 

It need, therefore, occasion no surprise if I assert that the problem of 
reforming local government to satisfy the knights was at least as important in 
. I2 58 as that of political reform at the centre. I would even go further, and say 
that in many respects changes in central government were the means to an end, 
the reform of local administration. Simon de Montfort and his frierfds, from the 
outset, had reform of local government in the forefront of their programme: it 
is.seen in the Petition of the Barons, in the Provisions of Oxford, in the 
Ordinance of Sheriffs of October 1258, and in the Provisions of Westminster | 
in 1259. On the legal side, much was done to protect and improve the position 
of the knights as against the great lords, especially in matters of suit of court 
and of inheritance.? In administration, the reformers, while ready to go a long 
way to reform the working of local government in the interests of the knights 
and the lesser tenants, were also anxious to increase greatly the responsibilities 
of the knights in the new system. The reforms centre about the office of 
sheriff. A great and vitally important Ordinance of Sheriffs, a veritable Magna 
Carta of local government, defining the duties and restraining the abuses of the 
office of sheriff, was issued in October 1258, and at the same time the existing 
sheriffs were all dismissed: in return, the Ordinance says that the new sheriffs 
shall be vávasours (i.e. knights) holding land in the counties in which they will 
exercise office, ‘so that they shall well and loyally treat the community'.? In 
every shire four knights were appointed to discover, enrol and prepare for 
investigation the grievances of individuals against local officials of all sorts,‘ 
and once these panels of four knights were appointed, their existence was 
prolonged by further resolutions, and new functions were thrust upon them. 

1 Cam, op. cit., pp. 20-5, 2 Treharne, op. cit., pp. 169-72. 
3 Ibid., pp. 119-25. & Ibid., pp. 99-100, 108—11. 
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The-four knights from each shire were to come to Parliament in October 1258 
to bring their reports on the enquiry into grievances,! and in October 1259 
they are finally made a permanent addition to the machinery of justice, charged 
with the task of supervising and adnionishing the sheriff in the exercise of 
his office, though they may not interfere with his actions.? In 1259 they are 
summoned to Westminster, and in the Exchequer, before the Treasurer and 
his colleagues, they are required to choose the sheriff for the new year, and it is 
further ordered that henceforth this shall be the regular method of electing 
sheriffs.” Are not these four knights the buzones, formally and officially recog- 
` nised by the Provisions of Westminster as an established part of the machinery 
of local government? The last stage in this particular development comes in 
1264, when, after the victory of Lewes, Simon de Montfort, the virtual dictator 
of England, orders that the sheriff shall be elected in the county court itself *: 
the measure was possibly an emergency decree, not intended to be a permanent 
or general rule, but although we must not read too much into it, it is highly 
significant when we consider how jealously the: Crown had hitherto preserved 
to itself the appointment which it now yielded to the knights of the shire. 

The intervention of the Communitas Bacheleriae, which can be understood 
only on the assumption that it spoke and acted in the interests of the knightly 
class to secure the passing, by the October Parliament of 12 £9, of the Provisions 
of Westminster, at that moment an uncertain and critical issue, is proof that the 
knights on their own initiative, were ready and able to take an effective and 
independent part in national affairs of the most general interest.5 Government 
in England in 1258 was essentially domestic, and local administration was the 
biggest issue in domestic affairs: who could speak on it with any better know- 
ledge than the knights who made it work? Again, in 1261, when Henry un- 
expectedly annulled the Provisions of Oxford and all that had been built on 
them, it was not the barons but the knights who first raised the standard of 
revolt against the King’s treacherous and illegal action. They refused to 
recognise the sherifis—mostly barons and curiales—whom he set over them, 
and either kept in office the sheriffs appointed under the Provisions in 1259, 
or set up new sheriffs from among their own ranks. In many counties they 
kept the royal nominee out of power and authority, and where they were áble 
to keep control they managed the business of the shire in the regular and 
normal way, not in any spirit of anarchy, but simply refusing to admit the 
legality of Henry’s action. It was their initiative and their success which 

1 Treharne, op cit., pp. 109, 118. 

3 Ibid., pp. 186-9.  — 

3 Tid., pp. 204-8. 

& Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, p. 328. 


5 Treharne, op. cit., pp. 161—4. 
6 Ibid.; pp. 265-8. | 
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enabled Simon and Gloucester, temporarily reunited by Henry’s unsuspected 
treachery, to take the drastic step of opposing the king in the national field even 
as the knights were opposing him in the shires: they summoned a parliament 
at St. Albans, and most significantly, they summoned three knights from every 
shire to attend it! When the baronial resistance to Henry, shattered by the 
renewed quarrel between Simon and Gloucester, collapsed in shameful ruins, 
it was the knights who still remained obdurate, and whom Henry had to pacify 
by a special arbitration and by special concessions.? It was almost a foregone 
conclusion that, after his miraculous victory at Lewes, Earl Simon, lacking the 
support of all save a few of the barons, should turn to the knights whose interests 
he had so consistently championed, and should twice summon them to Parlia- 
ment in 1265,3 and it would be a great error lightly to presume that he intended ` 
their part to be passive. 

The róle for which Simon cast them was, then, one which they were well 
fitted to play, and in which they acted well, bringing to bear on it their long 
experience of public affairs and their strong sense of what were, to them, right 
. and law. It is significant that those parts of Simon’s work which survived his 
defeat and which Edward engrafted permanently into the English system of 
government were the parts which concerned the knights—the Provisions of 
Westminster; the practice whereby sheriffs were generally expected to be 
knights holding lands in the counties which they governed; the summoning of 
knights to parliament to deliberate on national affairs. Simon had planned for 
them a bigger, a more active, a more responsible róle than the autocratic 
Edward would ever allow: it may well be asked whether the government of 
England might not have profited more from Simon’s conception than from 
Edward's, especially when we contemplate the steady deterioration of English 
politics in the baronial faction-ridden fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But 
whatever the future held undisclosed, the new class had proved its worth, and 
had arrived, in national politics, at a position which gave it the opportunity of 
asserting itself in proportion to its economic and social standing, and to its 
experience in the practical work of daily government. How much of the dif- 
ference in the development of England and France in the later middle ages we 
may attribute to the lack of any similar training for the knights of France, is a 
matter for interesting discussion and debate; but in England the crisis of 
1258-67 had shown clearly what possibilities were latent in the rise of the new 
class. 


| R. F. TREHARNE. 
1 Treharne, op. cit., pp. 266-7. 
3 Ibid., pp. 272—3, 279. 
8 Stubbs, Se/ect Charters, pp. 400, 403-4. 
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ORIENTATIONS ET METHODES DE L'HISTOIRE 
ECCLESIASTIQUE MEDIEVALE 


L'uisTorns ecclésiastique médiévale a pris, depuis un demi-siècle, un large 
essor. Le bref Saepe mumero considerantes, par lequel Léon XIII, en 1883, a 
ouvert la Bibliothéque et les Archives du Vatican à tous les travailleurs sans 
distinction, a stimulé l'ardeur des uns et des autres, provoqué des recherches 
fécondes d'oü est résultée une abondante production. Publication de textes, 
d'éditions critiques, de travaux d'érudition, mise en chantier de grandes synthèses 
malheureusement retardées par les récents événements politiques, tel est le 
bilan, qu'il ne saurait étre question d'inventorier ici, par lequel s'attestent les 
progrès réalisés par cette branche de l'histoire générale. A cette extension ont 
correspondu—ce qui est plus essentiel encore—des orientations et des méthodes 
nouvelles dont nous nous proposons d'indiquer quelques aspects. 


I 


Si l'on jette tout d'abord un coup d'oeil d'ensemble sur l'évolution de 
l'histoire ecclésiastique au cours du dernier demi-siécle, on est frappé par les 
transformations intervenues dans la conception que l'on se fait ordinairement de 
cette science. 

Pendantlongtemps, dans l'activité de l'Eglise au moyen Age l'on n'a guére en- 
visagé que les institutions et les rapports avec les Etats, en perdant trop souvent 
de vue le but pour lequel elle a été instituée, la fonction qui lui a été assignée, 
en oubliant:qu'elle ne saurait étre assimilée à un Etat temporel ou à toute 
autre société humaine, que son action est solidaire d'une doctrine tout à la fois 
théologique et morale dont elle doit surveiller l'application et encourager la 
diffusion. Cette action extérieure, aux formes trés diverses, constitue le domaine 
de l'histoire ecclésiastique, mais elle ne saurait être séparée des idées dogmatiques 
. et morales qui l'inspirent à tout moment, qu'il s'agisse de la lutte contre l'hérésie, 
des interventions des papes et des évéques dans le domaine social, économique, 
intellectuel, politique. Or, c'est là une vérité qu'ont trop souvent méconnue les 
historiens du siécle dernier qui, par exemple, n'apergoivent dans la lütte du 
Sacerdoce et de l'Empire qu'un conflit d'ambitions, alors qu'elle oppose bien 
davantage des conceptions divergentes de l'Eglise et de la Chrétienté, dont les 
hommes ont été à tout moment les prisonniers. — 
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Cette erreur d'orientation tient, pour une large part, au caractére incomplet 
de l'information. Les premiers historiens de l'Eglise n'ont guére utilisé que les 
chroniques, les bulles pontificales, les lettres d'évéques, les documents émanés 
des chancelleries royales. La découverte et la publication des sources canoniques 
et polémiques, véritable révélation pour beaucoup, ont attiré l'attention vers 
les théories qui ont conditionné l'action des personnes. On s'est rendu compte, 
pour reprendre le même exemple, que la lutte du Sacerdoce et de l'Empire 
procédait avant tout du choc de l'absolutisme héréditaire de droit divin, défendu 
par les empereurs germaniques, et de ce que l'on a appelé improprement la 
théocratie grégorienne, laquelle suppose le contróle de l'Eglise romaine sur le 
gouvernement des Etats et qui, par la suite, évoluera vers des revendications 
d'ordre temporel. De cette tendance nouvelle sont nés des livres qui, visant à 
étudier les idées plutót que les faits, ont imprimé à l'histoire ecclésiastique une 
orientation tout autre. On peut reprocher parfois à leurs auteurs d'avoir versé 
dans une exagération contraire à celle de la génération précédente et, en ne 
tenant pas suffisamment compte des faits, abouti à certaines déformations: vue 
par Bernheim, la Réforme grégorienne apparait comme une adaptation de la 
philosophie augustinienne et son caractére essentiellement pratique tend à 
s'effacer. . 

' Devant cette excessive réaction à l'égard de la conception première il importe 
de rétablir l'équilibre. L'histoire ecclésiastique, différente de l'histoire religieuse, 
doit mettre en lumière l'interdépendance des idées et des faits ou, si l'on préfère, 
leur action réciproque. On ne peut expliquer les faits qui jalonnent l’histoire de 
l'Eglise au moyen âge sans envisager aussi l'évolution des idées, car les hommes 
d'Eglise, lorsqu'ils étaient vraiment imprégnés de la doctrine évangélique, n'ont 
pu faire abstraction de celle-ci et se sont efforcés de l'adapter à la réalité. Pour 
en revenir à la Réforme grégorienne que nous continuerons à prendre comme 
exemple concret, le décret de Nicolas II sur l'élection pontificale (1059) et celui 
de Grégoire VII condamnant l'investiture laique (1075) ne sont pas les fruits 
d'une inspiration spontanée, mais, comme plusieurs autres mesures prises par 
le Saint-Siége A cette époque, ils n'ont fait que traduire en actes les théories 
énoncées par le cardinal Humbert de Moyenmoutier dans son traité Adversus 
simoniacos, paru en 1058, en sorte que les faits, en cette circonstance—et en 
beaucoup d'autres—ont été engendrés par les idées. 

Inversement l'évolution des idées ne saurait être comprise si l'on: ne tient 
pas compte des faits qui bien souventla déterminent. Le traité précédemment 
cité du cardinal Humbert a largement contribué à l'orientation prise par la 
. Réforme grégorienne, mais ce traité lui-même aurait-il vu le jour si la politique 
impériale, au temps de Henri III (1039-56), n'avait abouti à de criants abus de 
pouvoir tels que la substitution, en 1046, à un pape canoniquement élu 
(Grégoire VI) d'un pontife choisi par l'empereur (Clément II) et si le clergé 
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romain, à la mort de Victor II (28 juillet 1057), au lieu de demander à la cour 
germanique de désigner le successeur du pape défunt, n'avait pris, profitant de 
l’affaiblissement du pouvoir royal résultant de la régence de l’impératrice Agnès, 
l'audacieuse initiative d'élire Frédéric de Lorraine (Etienne IX)? Le traité 
Adversus simoniacos a pour but de justifier par des arguments canoniques ce 
coup d'état; il n'est, à.l'origine, qu'une oeuvre de circonstance, mais c'est une 
oeuvre de circonstance d'une incalculable portée en raison de la valeur des 
théses qui y sont exposées. 

Ainsi le fait engendre l'idée et il en a été souvent ainsi au cours du moyen 
Age. Aussi bien l'histoire ecclésiastique, si elle veut remplir sa mission, doit-elle 
constamment confronter les idées et les faits, déterminer les relations qui les 
unissent, éclairer leurs mutuelles répercussions. Elle ne se bornera pas à - 
étudier les faits politiques et sociaux qui s'y rattachent, pas plus qu'elle ne se 
confinera dans l'analyse exclusive des idées; elle ne perdra jamais de vue que 
l'histoire de l'Eglise, comme il a été dit plus haut, est celle d'une perpétuelle 
adaptation de la doctrine et de la morale aux nécessités du moment, que les 
dogmes sont intangibles, mais que leur application est essentiellement mouvante 
et que leur nécessité s'est révélée plus urgente à certaines heures, que les pro- 
blémes se sont sans cesse renouvelés et que ceux qui ont eu à les résoudre en ont 
plus d'une fols cherché la solution dans l'Ecriture, chez les Pères ou à travers 
les décisions conciliaires. 

En un mot, l'histoire ecclésiastique se proposera avant tout d'établir la 
relation qui existe entre les idées et les faits. De là résultent, pour les méthodes 
auxquelles elle doit se plier, des conséquences qu'il y a lieu d'exposer main- 
tenant. Il est clair qu'elle ne pourra se contenter de recourir uniquement aux 
sources narratives, aux actes officiels et aux correspondances des hommes 
d'Eglise; elle devra utiliser également les sources canoniques et polémiques sur 
la valeur desquelles nous voudrions, aprés cette mise au point, attirer l'attention. 


II 


Les sources canoniques ont été pendant longtemps négligées par les his- 
toriens, tandis que les sources polémiques étaient l'objet d'un véritable discrédit; 
les premières semblaient ne devoir intéresser que les juristes; les secondes, con- 
sidérées comme des oeuvres de circonstance où la passion déformait les textes, 
défigurait les faits, travestissait les intentions, paraissaient dépourvues de toute 
valeur documentaire. Aujourd'hui, l'opinion est en voie de se modifier totale- 
ment à l'égard des unes et des autres; l'histoire ecclésiastique se trouve du 
méme coup quelque peu renouvelée. 

Entre les sources canoniques, révélées par les magnifiques travaux de Paul 
Fournier et de Gabriel Le Bras, et les sources polémiques il existe d'ailleurs un 
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lien évident. Les recueils canoniques ont été plus d'une fois constitués pour les 
nécessités de la polémique: tel est le cas de la collection d'Anselme de Lucques, 
la plus remarquable qui ait paru en Occident avant le Décret de Gratien. Par 
ailleurs, les polémistes utilisent constamment les recueils canoniques où ils 
puisent des auctoritates empruntées à l'Ecriture, aux Décrétales, aux conciles, 
aux Péres, qui servent à amorcer leur argumentation,ou, pour employer le 
_ langage du temps, leurs rariones. ll existe donc, entre ces deux catégories de 
sources, une constante relation qui permet de les envisager simultanément, si 
l'on se place à un point de vue strictement historique, c'est-à-dire si l'on cherche 
quelle valeur d'information elles peuvent offrir pour l'historien de l'Eglise au 
moyen age. 

Celle-ci est, à n'en pas douter, de premier ordre. Celui qui voudra étudier 
les institutions ecclésiastiques du moyen 4ge, fixer leur origine et leur évolution, 
saisir les conceptions doctrinales sur lesquelles elles reposent, déterminer les 
grands courants de la pensée religieuse médiévale et leurs répercussions sur la 
vie sociale et politique, devra s'adresser d'abord aux canonistes et aux polémistes. 

Un exemple concret permettra, une fois de plus, de se rendre compte à quel 
point collections canoniques et oeuvres polémiques éclairent les tendances qui 
ont présidé aux transformations de l'Eglise au moyen âge. Celle-ci a évolué, à 
partir de la seconde moitié du XI? siècle, vers une centralisation sans cesse accrue 
autour de l'Eglise romaine, que rien ne fait mieux saisir qu'une comparaison 
entre les recueils canoniques du début et de la fin du siècle. Le Décret de. 
Burchard de Worms, qui a vu le jour peu après l'an 1000, reflète avant tout des 
préoccupations morales; il se présente comme un pénitentiel qui vise au redresse- 
ment du clergé et des laiques dont il étale la perversion; par ailleurs, si l'on 
parcourt les quatre livres, qui ont trait à la Constitution de l'Eglise, on constate 
que celle-ci repose sur les évêques et sur l'empereur; c'est à peine si, au 
début, on reléve une affirmation, d'ailleurs trés catégorique, de la primauté 
romaine, et ainsi se trouve souligné l'effacement du Siége apostolique pendant 
la période ottonienne. Que l'on rapproche de ce Decretum de Burchard de 
Worms la Collectio canonum d'Anselme de Lucques, contemporaine des dernières 
années du pontificat de Grégoire VII (mort en 108 5), et l'on mesure aussitôt le 
chemin parcouru: le pénitentiel, qui occupait onze livres sur vingt du Decretum, 
se réduit ici à un seul livre, mais surtout on observe une transformation complète 
de l'organisation de l'Eglise, qui s'affirme dès le premier livre, consacré tout 
entier à la primauté romaine et au pouvoir du Saint-Siége; les sept livres qui - 
suivent illustrent les Dictatus papae, où est affirmée la plenitude potestatis du pape, 
de textes empruntés aux Fausses Décrétales, aux constitutions romaines, aux 
canons conciliaires, plus rarement aux Péres, si bien qu'au vieil adage in episcopo 
ecclesia est, que commentait Burchard de Worms, Anselme de Lucques paraît 
substituer celui-ci: ia pontifice romano ecclesia est. Ainsi apparaît, à travers un 
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ingénieux groupement de textes, l'unité de P'Eglise autour du Saint-Siège, 
qui reste sans doute la partie la plus essentielle de l'oeuvre accomplie par 
Grégoire VII. 

On peut ajouter que l'étude des collections canoniques aide aussi à com- 
prendre pourquoi l'Eglise a pu résister aux deux crises trés graves qui ont l'une 
suivi la mort de Grégoire VII, l'autre accompagné la venue en Italie du roi de 
Germanie Henri V en 1110-11. C’est le droit canonique qui, comme nous 
avons eu l'occasion de le montrer ailleurs, l'a sauvée, et cela suffit pour prouver 
la valeur de ce genre de sources, à la condition toutefois qu'elles ne soient pas 
envisagées isolément, mais que, suivant la méthode ci-dessus indiquée, elles 
soient confrontées avec les autres sur lesquelles elles jettent souvent une vive 
lumiére. 

Les sources polémiques, intimement liées aux sources canóniques jouent un, 
rôle identique. C'est à travers elles que l'onipeut percevoir en quoi la lutte du 
Sacerdoce et de l'Empire est beaucoup moint un conflit entre les papes et les 
empereurs que l'opposition de deux théses fondamentales, la théorie de l'abso- 
lutisme héréditaire de droit divin, développée par les juristes impériaux, et la 
cohception romaine qui s'efforce au contraire de limiter l'autorité royale et 
dégage les sujets du serment de fidélité envers leur rot, si celui-ci ne gouverne 
pas conformément à la justice et à la charité. Ces conceptions si différentes ont 
été copieusement exposées par les polémistes à partir de la fin du XI” siècle. Or, 
si l'on se reporte aux faits, on constate que pendant les XII? et XIII? siècles, 
dans les Etats occidentaux, l'absolutisme se développe partout sous l’impulsion 
de souverains imbus des idées exposées par les polémistes, tandis qu'un courant 
inverse tend à limiter cet absolutisme royal, notamment en Angleterre ot 
s'élaborent les principes d'une monarchie tempérée, ressemblant à la monarchie 
idéale entrevue par les écrivains grégoriens et postgrégoriens, méme en 
France où les enquêtes dé saint Louis, à la veille de son départ pour l'Egypte 
(1247), dérivent des conceptions du pouvoir royal qui sont nées dans l'Eglise 
prés de deux siécles plus tót. 

N'estil pas dés lors permis de conclure que l'évolution de l'Eglise et des 
Etats occidentaux au moyen âge s'explique en grande partie à la lumière des 
sources canoniques et polémiques dont la valeur historique se trouve ainsi 
démontrée? Ce n'est pas d'ailleurs le seul intérét qu'elles présentent pour 
l'historien qui peut saisir à travers elles bien des aspects de l'évolution intel- 
lectuelle, en particulier de l’état d'esprit des hommes du moyen âge, de leurs 
passions, de leurs procédés de discussion, des déformations de leur conscience. 
A cet égard encore, elles constituent une mine de renseignements précieux. 

L'étude des méthodes utilisées par les polémistes et canonistes permettra 
tout particuliérement de saisir cet état d'esprit. Si les premiers conservent une 
parfaite sérénité à côté de convictions d'une inébranlable fermeté, les seconds 
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apportent souvent dans la discussion une violence partiale, une absence de. 
scrupules qui les portent à user de tous les moyens, y compris le mensonge et la 
calomnie, pour ruiner un adversaire qu'ils haissent. Dés le premier áge de la 
polémique, soit à l'époque carolingienne, un. Pascase Radbert,.si grand théo- 
logien qu'il soit, n'hésite pas, quand il s'agit de l'impératrice Judith ou de 
Bernard de Septimanie qu'il déteste, à fausser la réalité et à accréditer des 
versions mensongères. Plus tard, le portrait de Grégoire VII chez les polémistes 
antigrégoriens, même chez un humaniste comme Benzon d'Albe ou chez un 
juriste comme Petrus Crassus, ressemble à une caricature dont la grossièreté 
est égale à l'inexactitude: fils de Simon le magicien, véritable Satan qui prend 
le visage d'un ange, ministre du démon, nouvel Antéchrist, monstre qui salt 
alternativement rire et pleurer, par-dessus tout mentir, faux moine aux mille 
vices, pourri d'ambition, habile à corrompre les Romains avec l'appui desquels 
_ ila pu installer ses idoles sur le siège apostolique, tels sont les éléments de ce 
portrait légendaire dont tous les traits sont sujets à caution. 

Faut-il conclure de là que traités et pamphlets antigrégoriens, aux quels 
ressemble plus d'une oeuvre née dans le camp opposé, n'ont aucune valeur 
historique? Ce serait commettre une lourde erreur, car, si on ne saurait y glaner 
aucune indication süre concernant les faits, on peut percevoir, 4 travers tant 
d'injures et de cris de haine, l'état d'une opinion publique extraordinairement 
passionnée et le mode de déformation auquel elle a recours. 

. La plupart des polémistes sont des pamphlétaires, mais quelques-uns sont 
d'un niveau intellectuel supérieur et se rapprochent des canonistes par leur 
science des Ecritures et leur connaissance des auctoritates. Les canonistes eux- 
. m&mes——on l'a précédemment indiqué—obéissent à certaines tendances et pour- 
suivent un but déterminé, mais ils ont pour la plupart un souci d'honnéteté des 
plus louables. Un Anselme de Lucques, comme l'a fort bien montré Paul 
Fournier, n'entend insérer dans sa collection que des textes authentiques et s'il 
y introduit la série des Fausses Décrétales, c'est que, comme ses contemporains, 
il n'en soupçonnait pas le caractère apocryphe; tout au plus pourrait-on lui 
reprocher une présentation favorable à sa thése. Les polémistes sont infiniment 
plus tendancieux et torturent les textes pour les adapter à leur manière de voir. 
Aussi bien, si leurs conclusions sont souvent contestables, leurs méthodes 
d'interprétation paraissent-elles trés significatives des habitudes intellectuelles 
de leur temps. 

Quand on cherche à pénétrer les méthodes, on constate l'extraordinaire 
abus qui est fait du syllogisme. Quel que soit le mode d'argumentation, c'est 
à un syllogisme que se raménent la plupart des raisonnements, mais à un syllo- ` 
'gisme dont l'une des prémisses au moins est contestable. Quand Petrus Crassus 
veut prouver que Grégoire VII a été à l'encontre des lois divines et humaines en 
déposant le roi Henri IV, il raisonne ainsi: l'Ecriture et les Péres prescrivent la 
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soumission aux pouvoirs établis par Dieu; Grégoire VII a déposé un roi institué 
par Dieu; donc il s'est révolté contre la volonté de Dieu telle qu'elle est exprimée 
dans l'Ecriture. Cette déduction est, .en apparence, d'une logique admirable; 
malheureusement elle péche par la base, car, pour Petrus Crassus, le signe du 
pouvoir établi par Dieu, c'est l'hérédité, dont il n'est aucunement question dans 
les textes qu'il cite et auxquels il préte une précision qu'ils n'ont pas, l Ecriture 
considérant comme indistinctement établis par Dieu tous les pouvoirs, qu'ils 
dient une origine élective ou une origine héréditaire. Aussi la valeur du syllo- 
gisme se trouve-t-elle singuliérement affaiblie du fait que l'un des termes, loin 
d'étre une vérité universellement admise, est sujet à discussion, et toute l'argu- 
mentation s'écroule. 

L'intérét des oeuvres polémiques réside donc' beaucoup plus dans les 
méthodes utilisées que dans les arguments qu'elles apportent et qui ne sauraient 
. entrainer la conviction. On pourrait faire des réflexions du méme ordre à propos 
des auctoritates dont elles se servent et qu'elles puisent dans les recueils canoni- 
ques. Les références intellectuelles de leurs auteurs jaillissent d'un tel examen. 
On constate par exemple qu'à l'époque carolingienne on invoque avant tout 
l'autorité de saint Augustin qui subit ensuite une éclipse jusqu'à la fin du XI? 
siècle; on lui préfère alors saint Grégoire le Grand qui, méme au début de la 
période grégorienne reste encore la principale auctoritas, mais on reviendra en- 
suite au docteur d'Hippone, lorsqu' Anselme de Lucques aura découvert sa 
théologie sacramentaire, si précieuse pour éclairer le délicat probl&me des rap- 
ports avec les excommuniés, et la vogue augustinienne ira toujours dés lors en 
s’accroissant. N’est-ce pas là un indice curieux de l'évolution intellectuelle du 
moyen ager La pensée si nuancée et parfois un peu subtile de saint Augustin a 
été comprise des contemporains de Charlemagne et d'Alcuin, mais elle n'était 
- pas accessible aux esprits frustes du ‘siècle de fer’, qui, ne pouvant l'atteindre, 
ont été la chercher chez Grégoire le Grand qui l'avait adaptée, en la simplifiant, 
à son époque de régression culturelle. 

Il est donc permis de croire que canonistes et polémistes apportent une 
contribution intéressante à l'histoire de la pensée médiévale qui reléve de 
l'histoire ecclésiastique, puisque l'évolution intellectuelle a été, du moins en 
cette matière, l'oeuvre d’évéques, de clercs et de moines. 


III 


Pour atteindre le but vers lequel elle tend, l’histoire ecclésiastique ne doit 
pas seulement envisager l'utilisation croissante des sources canoniques et 
polémiques; elle doit aussi attacher plus d'importance que par le passé aux faits 
qui relévent des études diocésaines. 

Les grands problémes de l'histoire ecclésiastique ont en effet dans le 
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diocése leur point de départ et leur point d'arrivée. Sans doute l'Eglise du 
moyen âge a-t-elle obéi avant tout à des directives générales venues, suivant les 
périodes, des papes ou des empereurs, mais en quoi ces directives répondaient- 
elles à des besoins réels, dans quelle mesure ont-elles transformé la vie religieuse 
d'une époque? Seule, l'histoire diocésaine pourra apporter une solution à ces 
questions. Pour revenir une fois de plus à l'exemple de la,Réforme grégorienne, 
on commence aujourd'hui à bien connaitre les théories et les conceptions 
théologiques qui l'ont inspirée, les méthodes qui en ont préparé la réalisation, 
les transformations qu'elle a suscitées dans l'organisation de l'Eglise, les com- 
plications politiques qui en ont été la conséquence, mais, pour apprécier sa 
portée historique, il ne suffit pas d'analyser et de caractériser la législation par 
laquelle elle s’est traduite ni même de reconstituer la genése des idées dont elle 
procède; il faut aussi—et peut-être davantage encore—se demander à quels abus 
cette législation était destinée à porter reméde et dans quelle mesure le remède a 
porté ses fruits; en d'autres termes, il faut avant tout connaitre quels étaient les 
buts de la Réforme, savoir si ces buts ont été atteints, si la Réforme a libéré 
l'Eglise de la tutelle laique et ressuscité la vie chrétienne en Occident ou, si 
l'on préfére, résoudre le double probléme de la nécessité et de l'efficacité de la 
Réforme. Or, seule une enquéte sur la situation des diocéses occidentaux 
avant et après l'apparition des décrets grégoriens pourra fournir les données 
nécessaires et acheminer vers une solution définitive. 

. Malheureusement cette histoire diocésaine est encore dans l'enfance et, si 
elle a provoqué un nombre élevé de travaux, dont quelques-uns d'une réelle 
valeur, il faut convenir que, dans l'ensemble, la qualité est loin de correspondre 
à la quantité. Cela tient tout d'abord à une insuffisante formation scientifique 
des érudits locaux, pour la plupart autodidactés peu initiés aux méthodes criti- 
ques aussi bien qu'aux sciences auxiliaires de l'histoire, puis au peu d'intérét 
des sujets traités, trop souvent inspirés par le seul esprit de clocher, enfin à la 
dispersion de l'effort, à un manque de coordination entre les travaux des érudits 
qui ont eu le mérite de s'attacher à la solution de problémes de quelque impor- 
tance. 

Aussi une orientation des études d'histoire diocésaine parait-elle indispen- 
sable et c'est sur ce point qu'il y a lieu d'attirer l'attention. 

Sans parler de l'initiation scientifique des érudits locaux dont les Univer- 
sités doivent se préoccuper sérieusement, il est opportun de prévoir avant tout 
une organisation plus rationnelle du travail. Celle-ci dérivera d'une conception 
qu'il importe de faire pénétrer dans tous les milieux et suivant laquelle l’histoire 
diocésaine ne doit pas être cultivée uniquement pour elle-même, afin de donner 
satisfaction 2 un patriotisme local dicté d’ailleurs par un trés beau sentiment; 
elle ne pourra rendre des services appréciables que si les érudits locaux portent 
leurs recherches vers des problémes d'intérét général, le but de l'histoire 
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diocésaine étant de fournir à l'histoire ecclésiastique les matériaux qui permet- 
tront de substituer aux synthéses prématurées et insuffisamment étayées des 
oeuvres scientifiques et fortement documentées. 

Il y aurait donc lieu de définir quelques problémes sur lesquels on provo- 
querait des recherches concertées. Sans doute ces problémes sont-ils fort nom- 
breux, mais il importe de faire un choix, afin d'éviter cette dispersion donton notait 
plus haut les inconvénients. Lors du dernier congrés international d'histoire, 
tenu à Zurich en 1938, il a été créé une Commission d'histoire ecclésiastique 
comparée, destinée à diriger l’étude d’un certain nombre de questions générales 
dans le cadre du diocèse et de la paroisse, parmi lesquelles on en a retenu trois 
pour des recherches immédiates, à savoir: 1) la liste des documents antérieurs à 
la Réforme susceptibles de mieux faire connaitre la vie religieuse (livres de visites 
épiscopales, archidiaconales et décanales), livres et registres paroissiaux); 2) la 
Réforme grégorienne vue dans le cadre du diocése; 3) les répercussions dans les 
diocèses et paroisses des grands courants d'idées des XVI^—XVII? siècles 
(Réforme protestante, Restauration catholique, jansénisme). 

Il ne suffit pas toutefois de dresser la liste des problémes à résoudre et sur 
lesquels les érudits locaux devront effectuer des enquétes dans le cadre du dio- 
cèse; il faut. aussi indiquer à ceux-ci la méthode à suivre, leur énumérer les 
documents qu’ils devront utiliser, leur tracer un certain nombre de directives. 
C'est ce que nous avons essayé de faire dans un article de la Revue d'histoire de 
l'Eglise de France, paru en 1926 et réédité en 1936 au tome III de l’Z#troductiqn 
aux Etudes d'histoire ecclésiastique locale qu'a publiée la Société d'histoire ecclésiastique 
de la France, pour le cas précis de la Réforme grégorienne. 

On devra se préoccuper enfin de grouper les enquéteurs et de leur répartir 
la besogne. Une expérience récente, faite pour la Réforme grégorienne dans la 
.province de Narbonne, dont on trouvera les résultats dans les Compres rendus des 
séances de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de 1945, a prouvé que cette 
coordination des recherches locales autour d'un sujet commun et sous une direc- 
tion également commune pouvait étre facilement réalisée. La besogne a été 
répartie entre autant d'enquéteurs qu'il y avait de diocéses; on leur a recom- 
mandé, pour chacun de ceux-ci, d'utiliser d'abord les matériaux épars dans 
l'Histoire de Languedoc de dom Vaisséte, puis de dépouiller les cartulaires qui 
restent la source la plus essentielle, de réunir les canons des conciles locaux ou 
provinciaux, de scruter aussi les sources narratives (chroniques, biographies 
épiscopales, vies de saints). Grâce à ces directives, les enquêtes ont pu être 
menées parallélement et s'attacher aux mémes questions, si bien que les résultats 
ont dépassé les prévisions les plus optimistes: à la suite d'une confrontation des 
données recueillies dans chaque diocése, on a pu dégager quelques conclusions 
d'ensemble qui modifient assez sensiblement des idées considérées jusque là 
comme acquises. 
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Une enquéte du méme ordre, dont les résultats ne sont pas encore parvenus 
à notre connaissance, vient d'étre achevée pour plusieurs diocéses de la province 
de Bourges. D'autres sont en cours pour les diocéses du Puy, de Mende et de 
Rodez, ainsi que pour les diocéses belges, en sorte que l'on aura bientót des 
possibilités de comparaison non plus seulement entre les dioctses d'une méme 
province, mais entre différentes provinces, et il n'est pas douteux que, si l'expé- 
rience peut être étendue à d'autres pays que la France, l'étude de la Réforme 
grégorienne aura réalisé un pas décisif. | 

Il semble donc que l'avenir soit à la coordination des recherches opérées 
par les érudits locaux groupés en équipes. Il est à souhaiter que les Comités 
historiques nationaux donnent aux organisations régionales les mots d'ordre 
nécessaires et que ces mots d'ordre soient suivis. L'histoire ecclésiastique ne 
pourra que bénéficier de cette orientation nouvelle, reposant sur.une collabora- 
tion étroite de tous ceux qui s'adonnent à ce genre d'études. 


AUGUSTIN FLICHE 
Membre de l'Institut de France. 
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Tue changes brought about by the war and the six years of occupation affected 
both the archives in: Czechoslovakia and their administration to the same 
extent. Air-raids and war-time destruction hardly inflicted more damage on 
the documentary material than did the violent actions of the Germans. It was a 
quiet yet a hard struggle the directors of Czech archives had to take up in order 
to save the matchless historical documents and monuments. 

There were ups and downs in this struggle which was waged at first by a 
few isolated individuals and later on by a secret group of archivists. In the 
spring of 1945, when the danger was at its height, there was already an active 
body of archive experts. On the 4th of May 1945 they set up an archives 
department with the Czech National Council, which a few days later became the 
provisional Government of the Republic. In this way the archives department 
has become a State institution, and a permanent Secretariat for Historical and 
Artistic Monuments was set up. "The task of the Secretariat was to see to it that 
the archives, registries, and correspondence of Czech and German offices, 
institutions, organizations and individuals, were kept in safety. 

The care bestowed upon these muniments was very important, as the 
archives had suffered much even before.1945. None of the important archives 
was administered by a Czech during the occupation. The leading archivists 
were among the first victims of the terrorism which took a heavy toll of the 
workers in this field. Among them were Professor B. Mendl, director of the 
State Historical Institute in Prague, and Dr. B. JenSovsky, director of the 
Archives of Bohemia. A number of others, with the Nestor of the organization 
of Czech archives, Dr. Fr. Macháček of Plzeň, at their head, were dragged 
through prisons and concentration camps. 

Material losses were also heavy. The Germans made a point of disturbing 
the organization of archives in Bohemia and Moravia. -They intended to 
establish a ‘Gauarchiv’ in Liberec for the territories separated from the Republic 
in 1958,and chose at random the necessary material from archives at Prague and 
elsewhere. Other documents were sent directly to Germany, either 'on loan' to 
German institutions or under the pretext that they had to be protected from 
air-raids. Risking their personal freedom and safety, the employees in the 
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chief archives photographed most of the documents that had to be sent to 
Germany, or they hid them so well that they could not be found by the 
Germans. 

As the Czech archivists had done their utmost to protect the documents in 
their care from air-raids, damage done by German interference was far 
greater than that caused by allied raids. The archives of the chief Government 
departments, especially those of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the, 
Ministry of National Defence, those of the Army and the forbidden organization 
(i.e. Sokol), were dispersed and partly destroyed. The Schwarzenberg Archives 
were transferred from Třeboň in Southern Bohemia to Krumlov, which was 
occupied by the Germans in 1938. The archives of the family of the Czecho- 
slovak ambassador in London, Lobkowicz, were only saved by removal to 
Prague. The libraries and archives of the Slovany monastery in Prague were 
despoiled of all their treasures before the American air-raid turned the monastery 
into ashes. Fortunately, there was no unity of procedure among the German 
citizens of Bohemia and Moravia and the more ‘one-idea’ Germans, who were 
trying to prove that ‘for hundreds of years Bohemia had been a part of the 
Reich’. 

As soon as the affairs of state came into the hands of the new Czechoslovak 
Government, the Department of Archives became one of the departments of 
the National Committee of Bohemia in Prague. Similar departments were 
established with the National Committee of Moravia in Brno, and the National 
Council of Slovakia in Bratislava. In the s@mmer of 1945 members of the 
departments inspected and put into safe-keeping hundreds of records, some of 
them virtually saved from destruction, particularly in the border regions where 
the American and Russian armies of Liberation were frequently at a loss to 
distinguish the spoils of war from the property of the State. In the autumn of 
that year the safe-keeping of most archives had been secured. ‘The members of 
the Prague Department, headed by Professor V. Vojtisek and Dr. J. Charvát laid 
down the two principles for the future organization of Czechoslovak archives: 
(1) the decentralization of the administration of archives corresponding to the 
decentralization of the administration of the liberated State, and (2) the establish- 
ment of a concentrated system of archives for individual regions, zones, districts 
and corporations. A National Council of Archives, as the supreme organ of 
.archivists for the whole area of the Republic, has been set up by the Ministry. 
of Education, as proposed by the Department of Archives. An Archives Bill 
providing for the safe-keeping of documentary material and expert schooling 
of archivists and assistant staffs has already been drafted by this Council, and 
will be presented to Parliament. The Council is likewise responsible for the 
re-opening of the State School for Archivists, After a break of several years, a 
three-year course, the tenth since its foundation, was started last year. 
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All archivists, qualified and unqualified, are members of the Society of 


Archivists, which promises to become a focus of archivistic activities, 

At present, Czechoslovak archives may be classified in the following 
categories: archives of ministries and other government offices, archives of 
self-governing regions, zones, districts and towns, and archives of churches. 

The archives of the Ministry of the Interior in Prague, apart from containing 
records of the Ministry itself, are virtually the archives of the State, embodying 
documentary material of the former Austtian Governor of Bohemia and also 
some of the records of central authorities in Vienna transferred to Czecho- 
slovakia by Austria after 1918. From other archives of the same category, the 
records of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, where Dr. Opočenský is archivist, 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, of the Ministry of National Defence, of the 
Ministry of Transport which has unique documents illustrating the development 
of railways, are of paramount importance. 

The Museum of National Resistance with its documents and objects com- 
memorating the first struggle for Czechoslovak independence in 1914—18 will 
be enriched by documentary material illustrating the resistance of the Czecho- 
slovak people, both at home and abroad, in the years 1939-45. In the future it 
will hold comprehensive military archives as well. 

Among the records of the country, the Archives of Bohemia occupy an 
exceptional position, as they contain the collections of the Archives of the 
Crown of the mediaeval Kingdom of Bohemia. Fortunately they have remained 
untouched. The Archives of Bohemia take protective care at present of all thé 
unofficial archives in Bohemia. The same applies to the Archives of Moravia 
in Brno, those of Silesia in Opava and of Slovakia in Bratislava. A network of 
local archives is being set up by completion and concentration of feudal records, 
which until 1945 had been mostly without competent supervision and were 
not easily accessible, as they belonged to a gentry of foreign origin. 

Municipal archives receive much more attention now than hitherto. The 
most important among them, the archives of the City of Prague, have suffered 
badly. On the 8th of May 1945, they were destroyed by the Germans at the ' 
very close of the struggle for Prague, when the time-honoured Old Town Hall 
was bombed and set on fire. The library and the index of the archives were 
destroyed; only that part of the collections which was transferred to the country 
‘has been preserved. Professor V. Vojtísek has undertaken the rebuilding of 
the archives in the Clam-Gallas Palace of Prague. These are the only archives 
. not to be found in their original pre-war building. The archives of the Charles 
University suffered badly, as their most valuable documents and University 
insignia were taken by the Germans and sent to Germany. Up to the present 
they have not been found. The archives are now again in the building of the 
Faculty of Law in Prague V. 
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Research workers coming from abroad to Prague may also miss the Russian 
Emigrés Collections. The archives, containing especially valuable documents 
relating to the Russian Revolution and the Civil War, have been returned to 
Moscow. The important Russian Library, however, has remained in Prague. 
It contains probably the most important source of information about the early 
days of the Soviet Union to be found outside Russia. — * 

Students of Czechoslovak-British relations will find these records unimpaired. 
Noteworthy here are the Archives of the Crown, kept in the Archives of Bohemia 
in Prague IV, containing mediaeval documents, the Archives of the Ministry 
of the Interior, the documents dating from the Hapsburg rule in Bohemia, in 
Prague III, Valdštejnská, and the Metropolitan Archives in Prague Ill 
for Church history. British documents are to be found in the National and 
University Library in Prague I, Klementinum, and the National Museum 
Library in Prague II, Václavské nameésti. | 

All these institutions are already accessible to all students. Czechoslovak 
archivists have carried out their first task, i.e. the saving of the muniments 
entrusted to their care. They are now setting about the other task, which is the 
organization of the archives in the whole territory of Czechoslovakia and the 
opening of the archives hitherto inaccessible. | 


J. V. Poriszusxkt, 
Dept. of History, Prague University. 
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Tue Indian Historical Records Commission, a permanent body appointed by 
the Government of India and approved by the Secretary of State, came into 
existence in 1919. Its personnel consists of experienced archivists and historio- 
graphers, and its functions are exploratory and advisory. To-day it forages 
round the country, through local bodies, in search of documents of historical 
importance, and advises the Government on the best way of preserving and 
making available to scholars existing historical documents. 

Although the Indian Historical Records Commission was brought into 
being only in 1919, the Government of India's interest in preserving historical 
documents can be said to date back to 1860 when Sandeman, the Civil Auditor, 
recommended, the destruction of useless records and added, 'the benefit of the 
proposed destruction . . . would not be fully obtained without the substitution 
of one grand Central Archive for the existing record rooms attached to each 
office for the purpose of transferring to it for safe preservation all records that 
might be of value—the offices concerned only keeping such records as would 
be required for current use.’ This resulted in the appointment of a short-lived 
Record Committee in April 1861. From 1863 to 1869 it enjoyed the services 
of a paid secretary at Rs.6000 per annum in addition to his allowance as 
Assistant Secretary in the Foreign Department. Active interest was taken by 
the members of the Committee in the work of preserving records and they made 
various recommendations including the payment of Rs.2500 to the compiler 
of each volume of records for publication. In 1869, Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler, 
the secretary of the Committee, was appointed to the British Burmah Commis- 
sion, and no arrangement having been made for the provision of a successor, the 
Record Committee became virtually extinct though no official order was ever 
issued dissolving it. Sir George Forrest, who was acting in a special capacity 
at this time, kept on drawing the Government's attention to the need for doing 
something for the mass of official records, collected from the time of the East 
India Company and growing daily by contributions from the various Depart- 
ments of the Government of India. These could not long remain unnoticed and 
in 1891 the Imperial Record Department was created to take charge of these 
old papers, But it was not yet quite clear what the function of this new office 
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was to be, besides some calendaring and press-listing. Was it only to house the 
` old records and see that they were not destroyed? Or was it also required 
to weed, if necessary, edit and publish records of public interest, and help 
prospective researchers? The Royal Commission on the Public Records of 
England and Wales in 1914 remarked on the chaotic state of the Indian 
records. This more or less proved to be the final shock which made the 
Government sit up, and in 1919, twenty-eight years affer the Imperial Record 
Department came into existence, was created the Indian Historical Records 
Commission. 

The Commission was. expected to make enquiries and recommendations 
regarding : (1) the treatment of archives for purposes of historical study in all 
provinces of India and such Indian States as might seek their advice; (2) plans 
for cataloguing, calendaring and reprinting documents; (3) financial require- 
ments for encouraging research and publishing unpublished historical material; 
(4) extent to which access was to be given to. researchers to official records; and 
(5) training of students in methods of historical research and selection of editors 
for publication of documents. 

Since its inception, the constitution of the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission has undergone considerable changes. These changes were effected as 
they were found necessary. Originally it consisted of eight members—four 
official and four non-official. They were: 


. I. The Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Education, 
ex-officio President. 

. The Keeper of the Records of the Government of India, ex-officio Secretary. 

. The Curator, Madras Record Office, ex-officio Member. 

. The Keeper of Records, Bengal, ex-officio Member. 

. Professor Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., Member. 

. The Ven. Archdeacon W. K. Firminger, M.A., B.D., B.Litt., Member. 

. Professor L. F. Rushbrook Williams, M.A., Member. 

. Mr. B. K. Thakore, B.A., Member. 
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At present the Indian Historical Records Commission has a membership of 
124, consisting of Ordinary, Associate and Corresponding members with the 
following adjuncts: Research and Publication Committee and Local Records 
Sub-Committee. . 

The function of the Commission, as already stated, was purely advisory and 
its resolutions were not binding either on the Central Government or the 
Provinces. At first the States were not represented on the Commission, but 
- later on they, too, saw the wisdom of associating themselves with it. The mem- 
bers were of two categories, archivists and historiographers. ‘To the first group 
belonged men like A. F. Scholfield and R. H. Blaker, while in the second group 
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were historians like W. K. Firminger, Professor Rushbrook Williams and 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar. Professor Henry Dodwell combined in his person 
the double function of the custodian and interpreter of historical records. 

These were undoubtedly competent people and the Commission did, indeed, 
do its best to educate public opinion by holding public meetings at various 
provincial capitals and other centres, but certain circumstances prevented them 
from achieving the desired end. Their meetings were exclusive and only a 
selected few were invited to attend. The work of bringing to light the mass of 
unknown or less known privately-owned records was quite beyond the power 
: of a committee of eight, all fully engaged in other responsible work. The need 
to reinforce them was realised quite early and in 1921 was started the system of 
co-opting temporarily representatives of Universities, Provinces and Indian 
States as well as contributors of papers. In 1924 corresponding members were 
appointed for the same purpose. This carried the work further, but again not 
as far as was desired. Enthusiastic and partially successful as these young 
scholars were in unearthing important historical documents, they lacked know- 
ledge of technical problems relating to archives administration. Besides, the 
Universities often changed their nominee from year to year and the co-opted 
members were thus unable to maintain that sustained interest in the activities 
of the Commission which would have enabled them to be really useful members. 
Not all the provinces cared to nominate a representative and when thus unrepre- 
sented they, with some justice, could refuse to treat seriously the Commission's 
recommendations as being one-sided and uninformed. Therefore, in 1941, the 
constitution of the Commission was revised radically. That constitution, with 
minor changes, is in force to-day. ; 

Under the 1941 constitution the provinces, Indian States, Universities and 
learned societies of India are invited to nominate their representatives for a 
term of five years. These representatives become full members of the Com- 
mission and participate in its deliberations as a matter of right and not as a matter 
of courtesy, The number of corresponding members was reduced to forty 
(excluding those out of India) and that of experts nominated by the Government 
of India was reduced from ten to five. However, the total number of experts 
in fact increased as the provinces and States were now permitted to nominate 
.experts as their representatives. At the same time a Research and Publication 
Committee was appointed under the chairmanship of the Education Adviser to 
the Government of India for advising the Commission on questions relating to 
the extension of research facilities and publication of historical records. 

Now to turn to the achievements of the Commission. These can be found 
in the twenty-two volumes of the proceedings ef the Commission, one published 
after each annual session up to 1945. A word is perhaps necessary to explain 
why only twenty-two annual sessions were held in twenty-seven years. The 
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Commission was unfortunately one of the earliest victims of the last post-war 
economy campaign, and remained for.a number of years in a moribund state. 

Mention has already been made of the Imperial Record Department which 
was created in 1891 to house the records of the Government of India including a 
large proportion of the Fast India Company's records. It was, in fact, the largest 
repository of official records in India and it, therefore, was naturally first to 
attract the Records Commission's attention. Hitherto these records were kept 
almost solely for official use and the doors of the Imperial Record Department 
were closed to the research scholar. The Commission not only took in hand 
the task of having these doors opened, but also of facilitating the work of the 
students by causing to be published proper indexes and catalogues, calendars 
and abstracts and important documents im extenso. Some work had already been 
done in this direction by Sir George Forrest, Dr. C. R. Wilson and Mr. S. C. 
Hill but these were instances of individual effort rather than Government 
policy. The Imperial Record Department had already started publishing a 
series of Calendars of Persian Correspondence of which it had a rich collection. 
It now undertook to compile a handbook or guide to its records. The right of 
bona fide students to consult the records in the custody of the Department was 
also recognised, but in effect it amounted to little as the student was, in the first 
instance, allowed to examine the index only. The Commission, hqwever, kept 
on hammering at this point until, in 1939, the Government of India agreed to 
throw open all its records up to 1880 to bona fide research students. In 1940 
was also compiled a manual of rules regulating access to archives in India and 
Europe. This was a great stride forward. No doubt certain restrictions are 
imposed on, prospective researchers, but those precautions are necessary in view 
of the fragility of the documents and the general interests of the country. Such 
restrictions will be found in any official archive in the world. That the new 
concession was substantial is evidenced by the fact that the number of research 
students working in the Imperial Record Department shot up from eight in 
1939 to forty-eight in 1944, the exigencies of the war preventing the number 
from being still higher. 

Having had the rules of consulting the records relaxed, the Commission’s 
next task was to facilitate the work of the researcher. In 1940 the Commission 
recommended the compiling of exhaustive indexes to the manuscript records 
and facilitating supply of requisitions. The Government of India readily 
accepted these recommendations and two volumes of Indexes to the Revenue 
records have already been printed. The work of indexing the voluminous 
records of the late Foreign and ‘Political Department is now in hand. The 
Commission next proposed a five-year publication programme which was also 
accepted by the Government and is now in hand. This programme contem- 
plates the publication in extenso of the Fort William—East India House 
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Correspondence from 1748 to 1800 in twenty-two volumes. These volumes 
have been farmed out to eminent historical scholars for editing. The five-year 
programme also includes publicatian of selections from records in oriental 
languages other than Persian Correspondence, the Correspondence of Major 
James Browne, the Shore Papers and the Indian Travels of the French- 
man Thevenot and the Italian Careri. Progress has been limited due to paper 
scarcity, and only one volume of the oriental records—Bengalt Letters——has so 
far been published. Various universities and learned societies have undertaken 
the editing and publication of the oriental records. They are: 


. Calcutta University — Bengali. 

. Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, Poona— Marathi, 1779—1820. 
. Delhi University —Persian Akhbars. 

. Allahabad University and Kotah Darbar—Hind1, 1793-1820. 

. Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Allahabad—Sanskrit. 

. Annamalai University— Tamil. 


7. Bombay University— Kannada, 1791—1865 (Proposed). 


QV UA À & tS n 


A further programme for twenty years, to be taken up on the completion of 
the five-year scheme, has also been formulated. It comprises : (4) Bengal and 
India General Letters, ie. letters passing between India and the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, 1801 to 1858, in 118 volumes; (7) selec- 
tions from the official Papers of Minto, Moira, Bentinck, Auckland, Hardinge 
and Dalhousie covering the period 1807—56; Bentinck's Madras Papers 
(1803-7) and Macaulay Papers—all in forty-six volumes; (e) miscellaneous 
records in Oriental languages, and (d) selections from English records on 
miscellaneous topics. ; 

. So far we have dealt with the Indian Historical Records Commission's 
activities in relation to the records belonging to the Government of India. 
The Indian provinces and States as well as private individuals possess vast 
masses of historical documents. These have not escaped the Commission's 
notice. The invaluable Marathi records in the Poona Alienation Office were 
inspected by the Government of India’s Director of Archives, and the Com- 
mission urged the Bombay Government to act on his report. This is now 
being done. Forty-five volumes of selections from the Peshwa Daftar have 
also been published by the Government of Bombay at the instance of the 
Commission. It is assiduous in its efforts to make the Provincial Governments 
and the States start a proper record office where none exists, to improve the 
existing ones, and make the work of the historian, present and future, easier 
by the publication of records and their indexes and arranging for their better 
preservation. 

Records in private custody come under the purview of the Regional Survey 
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Committees of the Commission which are formed by members of the Commis- 
sion by co-opting locally influential people in their respective areas. 

Lastly may be mentioned the steps taken by the Commission to train up a 
growing number of archivists in India. This was a very necessary step a5 a 
consciousness of the value of records is growing fast in the country and sooner . 
or later it is expected that a large number of archives till spring up. These 
should from the very first be handled by people versed 1n archives administration 
and preservation of records. The Commission has proposed a full-time School 
of Archivism to be run in conjunction with the Imperial Record Department, 
and as a preliminary step to that the Department since 1942 has been imparting 
_ training to a limited number of suitable candidates in the archival science in all 
its aspects. Here again the late war impeded progress and only twenty-three 
people have so far been trained. But now that normal conditions have returned, 
more candidates are expected who will receive a more complete training in the 
latest archival methods. 

~The Commission has'achieved much, but if not apparently as much as was 
expected of it considering the length of time it has been in existence, it can claim 
extenuating circumstances. From its very birth it has been dogged by mis- 
fortune, first in the shape of the economy drive after World War I and then in 
that of World War II. In face of these adverse circumstances what the 
Commission has achieved goes to its credit and gives ground for the confidence 
that with the return of normal conditions it will succeed in gaining its objective. 

P. Basv. 
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THE YEAR 1946 


1. PROJECTS STARTED 


The Ministry of National Defence has established a commission, several 
members of which are notable historians, which is preparing a historical 
account of the activities of the resistance movements (1940-44). This Historique 
de la Résistance is intended to give a scientific treatment of the subject. 

Documents relating to the history of the country during the German 
occupation are being gathered in view of founding a Musée Belge de la Guerre 
Mondiale : chairman of the organization is Minister of State Carton de Wiart. 

The Royal Academy of Belgium is planning additional volumes to the 
Biographie Nationale, in order to keep it up to date and to fill the gaps of 
the extant volumes. A Biographie coloniale belge, which is to consist of the 
biographies ef the eminent Belgians who fought or wrought for their coun- 
try on the soil of Africa, will be published, from 1948 on, by the £nstmt | 
colonial belge. Í 

Publication is announced for 1947 of a new periodical, Scriptorium. Object: 
all questions relating to the study of manuscripts. It is intended to be an inter- 
national review in this field. Editors: C. Gaspar, F. Lyna, F. Masai (5, rue du 
Musée, Brussels). | 

The publishing company, 'La Renaissance du Livre’, of Brussels, is 
preparing a new edition of Henri Pirenne's classical Histoire de Belgique. As 
a new feature, very numerous illustrations of original value will be added to 
the text. l 

A team of Belgian and Dutch historians is working at a general history of 
the Low Countries (Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden), in twelve volumes, 
the geographical range of which comprises both the present kingdoms of 
Belgium and of the Netherlands. Belgian editor: Prof. Van Werveke (Ghent). 
Publisher: De Haan, of Utrecht. The first volumes of both the Algemene 
Geschiedenis der Nederlanden and the Histoire de Belgique are due in 1947. 

Most of the historical societies which chose to interrupt their activity 
during the war, resumed it in 1945-6. This is the case with the Société pour je 
Progrès des Etudes Philologiques et Historiques (the organ of which is the Revue 
Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire), and with the Belgian section of the Société 
d'Histoire moderne (chairman: Prof. van Kalken, Brussels). | 
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2. PERSONAL E 


A serious loss in the ranks of Belgian scholars occurred in May 1946 with 
the death, at the age of 46, of Prof. G. G. Dept (Ghent), best known for his 


work Les influences anglaise et française dans Je comté de Flandre au début du Ae s 


siècle (1928). He had for many years specialized primarily in historical geo- 
graphy, and the history of geography. | F | | 

In the course of the year 1946, three new appointments were made at 
the University of Ghent: those of Prof Ch. Verlinden (modern history), Prof. 
J. Dhondt (contemporary history), and Prof. F. Blockmans (economic history 
of Belgium). 

Prof. P. Bonenfant (Brussels) and Canon Fl. Prims (Antwerp) were elected 
as members of the Commission Royale d’Histoire. 

The Francqui prize, the highest Belgian scientific distinction, was awarded : 
to Prof. F. L. Ganshof, whose works have won for him an international 
réputation. l 

Prof. Lucien Febvre (Collège de France) is lecturing this year (Academic 
year 1946—7) at the Brussels University on the Francqui Foundation; and so is, 
at the University of Louvain, Prof. A. Fliche (University of Montpellier). 


3. SHORT SURVEY OF THE MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS OF THE YEAR 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The annual bibliography of the Revue d'Histoire Eccléstastique takes into 
account hundreds of English and American works published since 1940, and 
which, because of the war, did not reach the continent before 1945-6. The 
most important reviews of these works are also mentioned. 

An anonymous Petite bibliographie de l'histoire nationale (Brussels, Editions 
Universitaires, 72 pp.) will be of very limited use—even as a mere supplement 
. to Pirenne's well-known Bibliographie. de l'histoire de Belgique—owing to its 
numerous mistakes and omissions. 

For surveys of the Belgian historical production during the war, see Prof. 
Van Werveke’s ‘Kroniek’ in the Bydragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden; 
J. Stengers’ ‘L’Histoire médiévale en Belgique de 1940 à 1945’ (in Le Moyen 
Age, 1946); and, especially for contemporary history, H. Haag' 'Cinq ans de 
. livres d'histoire' (in the Revue Générale Belge, janvier 1946). 

In the Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire (t. XXIV), Prof. P. Lam- 
brechts writes about ‘Le travail historique en Grande-Bretagne et aux Etats- 
Unis durant la guerre’. 

Owing to its bibliographical data, J. Lavalleye, Introduction aux études 
d'archéologie et d'histoire de Part (Tournai, Casterman, 210 pp.) will prove a help 
to students in the fields of archaeology and the history of arts. 
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The standard-work of J. De Ghellinck, L’essor de la littérature latine au XIIe 
siècle (cited below), is of prime importance for the historiography of the 
: twelfth century. "C 

C. Hanlet, Les écrivains belges contemporains de langue française, 1800—1946 
(Liége, Dessain, 2 vol, 1300 pp.) has chapters about the modern Belgian 
historians; the balance of these chapters, as well as the appreciations of the 
author, are open to severe criticism. 


GENERAL 


Prof. A. De Meyer, Professor at the University of Louvain, and editor of 
. the Revue d'Histoire ecclésiastique, was presented with two volumes of essays, 
. by his colleagues, friends and former pupils: Miscellanea Historica in honorem 
Alberti De Meyer (Louvain, University Library). These essays cover all fields 
of history, but are especially concerned with Church history; their general 
standard is very high. 


- INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


J. Lefevre, L’ Angleterre et la Belgique à travers. les cing derniers siècles 
(Brussels, Editions Universitaires, 312 pp.) is intended for the lay public; it is 
a rather supetficial, and not always reliable, treatment of the subject. J. Garsou, 
Les relations extérieures de la Belgique, 1839-1914 (Brussels, Editions Univer- 
sitaires, 139 pp.) gives a dry summary of the most important facts. Mr. Fenaux's 
good biography of Paul Hymans (cited below) deals extensively with the part 
played by Hymans in international affairs. 


History or CHRISTIANITY 

Writing about St. Paul, M. Herrmann revives the eighteenth century 
method of the German rationalists, of Paulus and others: he takes the data of 
the Gospels at their face value, but gives them a ‘rational’ interpretation (Le 
Treizióme Apétre; Brussels, Office de Publicité, 82 pp-). 


Meprevaz History | 
* The third volume of the Histoire de l'Eglise en Belgique, by E. de Moreau, 
S. J., covers the years 1122-1378 (Brussels, Edition Universelle, 74$ pp.) 
The work, which is of a definitely scholarly type, ranks high among the national 
Church histories; it can be compared to Hauck's celebrated Kirchengeschichte 
Deutschlands. It is a history of the Church Jato sensu: ecclesiastical institutions, 
monasticism, philosophy, literature, religious art are dealt with at length. By 
the same author, there is an excellent little biography of Albert de Louvain, 
prince-évégue de Liége (Brussels, Editions Universitaires, 100 pp.). 
The seventh centenary of Corpus Christi (F &te-Dieu^), which was celebrated 
for the first time at Liége in 1246, has been the subject of many books and 
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pamphlets. The most notable of them is G. Simenon’s Julienne de j 
(Brussels, Editions Universitaires, 124 pp.). fi: 
Dom Hubert Dauphin's biography of Le bienheureux . hard, abbé de 
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Saint-Vanne de Verdun (Louvain, 420 pp.; vol. 24 of the Bibliot gue de la Revue ` 
d'Histoire ecclésiastique) has been hailed as a first-class contribution to the 


. history of monastic reform in the eleventh century. . | 

The Essor de la littérature latine au XIIe siècle, by J. De Ghellinck, S. J. 
(Brussels, Edition Universelle, 2 vol., 232 and 356 pp.), which deals with all 
types of literary production in the Latin language during the twelfth century, 
will from now on be the standard-work on the subject. It is far more elaborate 
than the two volumes previously devoted by the same.author to medieval Latin 
literature up to the end of the eleventh century (Littérature latine au moyen age, 
2 vol., 1939). 

Renée Doehaerd in her Expansion économique belge au moyen áge (Brussels, 
La Renaissance du Livre, 120 pp.) presents us with a brief survey of the 
commercial relations of *what was to be Belgium' and the foreign countries, 
during the middle ages. The book has an extensive bibliography, which will 
be of great help. 

A second volume (1453-85) of the Marricule de l'Université de Louvain— 
what would be called in England Alumnae Lovanienses—was ‘published in 
1946 by J. Wils (‘Commission Royale d'Histoire. Collection in 4°’). 


Mopern History ` 


Gh. De Boom, Marguerite d’ Autriche—the fourth biography of Marguerite 
in ten years—is a short book of attractive vulgarization (Brussels, La Renais- 
sance du Livre, 120 pp.). 
| The list of the protestants put to death in Ghent in the sixteenth century has 
been most thoroughly compiled by A. L. E. Verheyden, Het Genisch martyro- 
logium, 1530-1595 (Bruges, De Tempel); the victims total 2 52. 

Extracts from the works of Marcus Van Vaernewÿck—who is one of the 
most vivid and interesting witnesses of our religious troubles of the sixteenth 
century—have been published in French translation by Simone Bergmans 
(Marcus Van Vaernewÿck, Brussels, Office de Publicité, 77 pp.). 

The life of Un grand Belge, Mercurian (1514-1580), curé ardennais, général 
des Jésuites, has been studied by T. Severin (Liége, Dessain, 275 pp.). 

In his book L’ancien royaume du Congo; fondation, découverte, première 
évangélisation de l'ancien royaume de Congo, régne du grand roi Affonso Mvemba 
Nzinga (1541) (Bruges, Desclée De Brouwer, 361 pp.) Mgr. J. Cuvelier 
makes use of many new documents of considerable interest; unfortunately, as 
he also borrows from very questionable chronicles, his work is a mix-up of 


history and legend. 
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LÝ | CONTEMPORARY History 

The history of the Revolution of 1830 is enriched by some careful bio- 

graphies of its minor heroes compiled by L. Leconte: Les éphémères de ja 

 Kévolution de 1830 (Brussels, Editions Universitaires, 360 pp.). See also the 
short biography of 7. B. Nothomb, by J. Ruzette (Brussels, La Renaissance du 
Livre, 133 pp.). : 

J. R. Leconte, Les tentatives d'expansion coloniale sous le règne de Léopold Ier 
(Antwerp, Editions Zaire, 188 pp.), is a reliable account of the facts. 

Mme. Guyot de Mishaegen’s Le parti catholique belge de 1830 à 1884 
(Brussels, Larcier, 207 pp.), written from a catholic point of view, has many of 
the biases of partisan history; it does not bring to light any new fact. 

. M. Haag, in Les Droits de la Cité (Brussels, Editions Universitaires, 
204 pp.), deals in a brilliant way with a great political issue of the years 1833-6: 
the passing of the ‘loi communale' (i.e. the bill organizing local government). 

Three large biographies packed with facts are those of Frère-Orban, by 
Jules Garsou (Brussels, Editions L’ Avenir; this is really the third volume of the 
biography of Frére-Orban, covering the years 1857—78; the two first volumes 
were written by Paul Hymans); Prosper Poullet, by Ludovic Moyersoen 
(Bruges, Desclée De Brouwer, 534 pp.; the writer had access to some private 
papers of the great Christian-democrat leader; this work is of special importance 
for the history of the Flemish movement); Paul Hymans, by Robert Fenaux 
(Brussels, Office de Publicité, £07 pp.; author is the former private secretary of 
the deceased). 

The ‘annals’ of the German occupation in Belgium have been compiled, 
day by day, by two Belgian journalists, P. Delandsheere and A. Ooms: La 
Belgique sous les nazis (Brussels, Edition Universelle; 3 vol. so far, bringing 
the story up to the end of 1943). The part played by the Catholic Church 
during the years of oppression has been exalted by Henri Haag, Rien ne vaut 
l'honneur. L'Eglise belge de 1940 à 1945 (Brussels, Editions Universitaires, 
207 pp.). 

in P aids agissant de Karl Marx (Paris, Richard-Masse, 320 pp.) 
Luc Somerhausen gives a penetrating analysis of the development of Marx's 
thought up to 1848. This brilliant essay will, no doubt, remain a classic on the 
subject. 


Iirsronv or BELGIUM. GENERAL 

The anonymous work Deux mille ans d'histoire (Brussels, Editions Univer- 
sitaires, 232 pp.) aims at patriotism rather than at science; it is of little historical 
value. 

A revised edition of Frans van Kalken's Histoire de Belgique, bringing the 
story up to 1945, appeared in 1946 (Brussels, Office de Publicité, 632 pp.). 
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History or BELGIUM. Lécat 


Gand. Esquisse d" histoire sociale, by H. Van Werveke (Brussels, d Renais- , | 
sance du Livre, 128 pp.), 1s a fine piece of ‘social history’, as that expression is ^ + 


understood by G. M. Trevelyan. By its skilful selection of facts—keeping the ' 
essential and leaving the rest—it succeeds in making one understand what the 
past of that glorious city has been. Canon Fl. Prims has added a new volume 
to his great history of Antwerp (Geschiedenis van Antwerpen. VIII: Met 


Spanje, 1555-1715. Book IV: Letteren, wetenschappen en kunsten; Antwerp, - 


Standaard, 166 pp.). 


* * # * ,* # * 


Three periodicals resumed their publication in 1946: the Revue Belge de 
: Numismatique; Archives, Bibliothèques et Musées de Belgique; and Le Moyen Age. 
The latter is to be, as before, a Franco-Belgian review devoted to medieval 
history and philology. Belgian editors: Prof. M. Delbouille and Prof. F. 
Vercauteren (University of Liége). 

The Bydragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden is a new periodical, 
published by Nyhoff, at the Hague, which springs from the fusion of the old 
Bÿdragen voor vaderlandsche geschiedenis en oudheidkunde, and of the more recent 
Nederlandsche Historiebladen. It is concerned with the history of the Netherlands 
and of the Flemish-speaking part of Belgium. The editors are Dutch and 
Belgian scholars. On the Belgian side: Prof. Van der Essen (Louvain), Prof. 
Ganshof and Prof. Van Werveke (Ghent). The first issue appeared in 1946. 


^ * * * * i * * 


During the past year, the Royal Library of Brussels, as well as the Univer- 
sity libraries of the country, succeeded in filling up most of the gaps caused by 
. war in their collections of English and American periodicals. 

Two short articles published in 1946 give some details about ‘Les Archives 
de l'Etat en Belgique pendant la Guerre’ (by C. Tihon, in Archives, Biblio- 
thèques et Musées de Belgique, t. XVII) and about “De oorlog en onze biblio- 
theken' ("The war and our libraries’; by G. Schmook, in De Bibliotheekgids, 
t. XXIL pp. 46-47). 

JEAN STENGERS 
Aspirant du Fonds National de 
la Recherche Scientifique (Brussels) 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS 
XLIL.—So%e Papal Privileges for Gilbertine Houses 


O RIGINAL solemn privileges of the medieval popes are sufficiently scarce in 
England to make the discovery of five substantial fragments worthy of remark. 
The fragments here described were brought to the writer’s notice by Mr. F. G. 
Emmison, County Archivist of Essex, and it was by his kindness that it became 
possible to identify them and study them. They are rectangular fragments, in 
size ranging from eleven and a half by fifteen inches to fourteen inches square, 
and they have served for centuries past as covers for court-rolls of the Petres of 
Ingatestone. Despite misuse and mutilation, they are for the most part legible. 
. They were identified as something extraneous and out of the ordinary when the 
present Lord Petre placed some of his family’s muniments on deposit in the 
. Essex County Record Office. 

Ihe fragments may be briefly identified as follows:— 

1 and 2 are two separate quarters (top left-hand and bottom right- 
hand) of a solemn privilege of Pope Alexander III in favour of the Gil- 
bertine house of Alvingham, in Lincolnshire, issued in 1178. | ; 

3 1s the top left-hand quarter of a solemn privilege of Pope Alexander 
Ill in favour of the Gilbertine house of Chicksand, in Bedfordshire, 
probably issued in r178. 

4 is the top right-hand quarter of a solemn privilege probably of Pope 
Celestine III in favour of the Gilbertine houses of Watton and Malton, in 
Yorkshire. If the ascription to Celestine III is correct there are reasons for 
suggesting June-July 1192 as a probable date. 

5 is a part of the right-hand side of a solemn privilege issued by Pope 
Calixtus III on 1 January 1457, proclaiming the canonization of Osmund, 
bishop of Salisbury (d. 1099). The fragment contains portions of forty-one 

lines of the text of this bull, without including either its beginning or its 
end. | 


There is no need to discuss elaborately the descent of these once magnificent 
documents to the menial service which they have been performing for so long 
in Lord Petre's muniment-room. If we glance at Professor A. F, Pollard's 
article on Sir William Petre (d. 1572) in D.N.B., we read that the founder of 


* See a brief description of about gooo documents, deposited in 1938, ante, xvii. 53—4. and xviii. go. 
The reference for the fragments discussed in this note is ‘Essex Record Office, D/DP'. 
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the family fortunes was “one of the most zealous of the visitors’ of monasteries, 
1§36~-1539; ‘his great achievement was the almost total extirpation of the 
Gilbertines'; and “Petre acquired enormous property by the dissolution of the 
monasteries’. He must have had ample opportunities for collecting waste 
parchment at a time when the royal commissioners received orders (as they did 
in January, 1536) ‘for burning bulls granted in times past’. 

Fragment $ is not without interest for the sake of its subject-matter. It has 
every appearance of being written in the fine papal chancery hand of the time of 
Calixtus III; it has the characteristic broad margin, elegant ligatures, and . 
absence of abbreviations, which we should expect in an original engrossment of 
a privilege of that date. But the complete privilege has already been published 
from a copy and a transcript of this fragment would serve no useful purpose. 

Fragments 1 to 4 are in a different category, and it is with them that the 
rest of this note is concerned. They comprise parts of three documents of which 
only one is known to exist elsewhere, and that one is hitherto unprinted. While 
their contents are not of the first importance for the history of the Gilbertines, 
they do, nevertheless, add a little to our knowledge of the Order. 


~ 


I 


It will be seen from the transcripts which follow this note that it has been 
possible to reconstruct practically the whole of the privilege for Alvingham to 
Which fragments 1 and 2 belong, on the basis of a thirteenth-century COpy in 
the Alvingham cartulary (Bodleian MS. Laud misc. 642). The copy is in the 
main accurate, but lacks the final protocol, which included the date. None the 
less, the possession of the complete text of this privilege enables us to recon- 
struct with confidence the opening portions of the privileges to which fragments 
3 and 4 belong. The work of reconstruction is all the easier because when the 
Alvingham cartulary fails, we can draw on other privileges for comparison. The 
papal chancery adhered very closely to precedent documents wherever possible,, 
and in connexion with these particular privileges we have documents both of 


earlier and later date and documents for other Gilbertine houses to furnish 
parallels. 


1 Petre himself took the surrender of Alvingham Priory, but he did not obtain the lands of this 
house or of the other houses which these fragments concern. Cf. Rose Graham, $7. Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham and the Gilbertines (1901), pp. 192 599. 

3 W. Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England (Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Göttingen, Philolog.-hist. K1., N.F. xxv), I. i (1930), ro-rr. 

3 The whole bull, with many illustrative documents, was printed by A. R. Malden in The casoniza- 
tion of St. Osmund (Wiltshire Record Soc., 1901). The handwriting of the fragment shows likeness to 
papal chancery engrossments of 1447 and 1467 reproduced in Papsturkunden, ed. A. Brackmann . 
(Leipzig, 1914), pl. 14-15b and in Acta pontificum, ed. G. Battelli (Exempla scripturarum, fasc. iii, 
Vatican, 1933), pl- 26. 
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Fragment 2 gives only the year of incarnation (1178) and the pontifical . 
year (19), but these in themselves fix fairly narrow limits. According to the 
reckoning of the papal chancery the year of incarnation began on 25th March 
1178 (historical year) and Alexander III's nineteenth year ended oni either 
6 or 19 September 1178.1 Moreover, the subscription by Arduinus, 
cardinal-deacon of S. Maria in via lata, suggests a date in summer 1178, since 
this person apparently’ became a cardinal about the beginning of June 1178.2 
It is therefore safe to say provisionally that the Alvingham privilege was obtained 
in the summer of 1178. 

Coming to fragment 3, we are less happily placed for reconstructing the 
original, but a comparison with fragments 1 and 2 is instructive. By the time of 
Pope Alexander III (1159-81), the papal chancery had achieved a regularity 
and elegance of calligraphy which it never surpassed in later days. Fragments 1, 
2, and 3'are all excellent examples of the formal papal script of the time, with its 
elongated capitals, its lengthened ligatures, and long vertical ascenders. So 
well-established was the traditional style of writing that we must be chary of 
attributing too much to the hand of one scribe. It is, however, probable on 
palaeographical grounds that fragments 1, 2, and 3 were written by one hand. 
The angle of writing, the form of the ‘tittle’ abbreviation, the distended small 
‘s’, and the capital ‘A’ are closely similar in all three. The most marked 
peculiarity appears in the small ‘g’ of which the bottom stroke is (after the 
manner of the time) brought back horizontally far beyond the rest of the letter; 
in all three fragments the horizontal stroke of the ‘g’ has a loop made by-a 
separate penstroke under the top part of the letter.? In each case the parchment 
has been prepared for writing with lines ruled at a space exactly half an inch 
apart. So great is the likeness in general that it may be doubted whether there 
.is any significance in the different spellings of ‘adipisc? in fragment 1 and 
‘adhipisci in fragment 3. We may reasonably conclude that these two 
privileges, for the two Gilbertine houses of Alvingham and Chicksand, were 
engrossed by the same hand and on one occasion. 

But these two privileges do not stand alone. Dr. Holtzmann has printed 
from the cartulary of Malton a privilege of Alexander III for this Gilbertine 
house, dated 25$ June 1178.4 Its incipit is that employed in both of our 


1 Cf. H. Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlehre (and ed., 1912—31), ii. 422 n. 4 and Handbook of 
dates, ed. C. R. Cheney (Royal Hist. Soc., 1945), pp. 33, 37. An additional check is provided by the 
fact that two of the subscribing deacons, Arduinus and Cinthyus, received priestly titles on 22 September 
1178. J. M. Brixius, Die Mitglieder des Kardinalskollegium von 1130 bis 1181 (1912), pp. 59—60. 

? Brixius, op. cit., p. 60, records no subscription earlier than 4 July 1178; but see below, p. 52. 

8 A looped ‘g’ is fairly common in papal chancery documents of this period (e.g. Brit. Mus., MS. 
Cotton, Aug. ii. 136), but it usually takes a different form. 

4 Holtzmann, op. cit., I. ii (1931), 425-7 no. 154, previously quoted by Dr. Rose Graham, op. 
. cit., pp. 96-7. | 
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privileges for Alvingham and Chicksand; many of its formulae occur in them. 
Unfortunately, the cartulary-writer did not preserve the cardinals' subscriptions, 
so we are denied one means of comparison with the Alvingham bull. Neverthe- 
less, the similarities are so striking, and the dates of our fragments on any 
showing so closely approach the date of the Malton privilege, that we may 
reasonably conclude that all three documents were obtained at one and the 
same time. The proctors of the Gilbertines at Rome ‘may well have sought 
simultaneous confirmations of the property and liberties of every house in the 
Orderi Since the constitution varied from house to house it was not easy to 
achieve precision in a privilege designed for the Order as a whole: the differences 
between the bulls for Malton and Alvingham demonstrate the difficulty. There- 
fore, we may conjecturally reconstruct the dating clause of the Alvingham 
privilege on the lines of the Malton privilege, and may infer that the Chicksand 
privilege was also dated 25 June 1178.? 

The chief difference between the Malton privilege and the newly discovered 
documents results from the different conformation of the houses. Malton con- 
tained only canons and lay-brethren (conversi); Alvingham and Chicksand 
contained nuns. In Alvingham and Chicksand, indeed, the original founders 
did not envisage the presence of canons, though lay-brethren are mentioned at 
Alvingham as servants of the nuns. By 1178 canons had apparently been 
established in both places: at least, this seems the most natural interpretation of 
the clause: 'Statuimus quoque ut ordo’. At all events, canons were in future to 
be installed, and installed in a position of considerable authority. This emerges 
from the clause “Adicimus insuper ut domui. . . .' It is also laid down, in 
terms that agree with the Malton privilege, that the lay-brethren shall be 
obedient to the prior and canons. But the following clause in the Alvingham 
privilege naturally has no parallel for Malton: it provides that the canons and 
lay-brethren are to dwell at a distance from the nuns outside their enclosure, 
and makes arrangements for divine service. Gilbert of Sempringham's Order 
had only gradually taken on its final shape and this papal legislation of 1178 was 
making essential rules for the relations of the sexes within the Order. 

Partly privilege, partly ordinance, these documents for Malton, Alvingham, 
and Chicksand seem to reflect both a petition from the Order to the pope and a 
papal enquiry into the Order's discipline. It is tempting to associate with them 
in point of date two general letters on behalf of the Order written by Alexander 
III to King Henry Il and to the archbishops, bishops, and archdeacons of 


1 As Dr. Graham suggested many years ago, doc. cit. 

* [t is, of course, not unusual for closely related papal bulls to be dated a few days apart, and we 
must reckon with this as a possibility in the three documents in question. 

3 W. Dugdale, Monasticon anglicanum (ed. 1830), VI. ii. 958a (no. 2) and ggo. Cf. M. D. 
Knowles, “The revolt of the lay brothers of Sempringham, Eng. Hist. Rev., 1 (1935), 466. 
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England respectively? As Dr. Knowles has said, "in default of any dating to 
these letters a wide field is left for speculation’; he would connect them with the 
letter of Alexander III to Gilbert of Sempringham written in the years 1167—9, 
when certain lay-brethren of the Order had recently been in revolt. But the 
chronology of the revolt, and of the enquiries set on foot by the pope, admits of 
much doubt. Dr. Knowles has demonstrated that the critical episode occurred 
between 1165 and September 1 169.? There is no evidence, however, that the 
pope treated the reports he received from England in support of Gilbert as a 
final settlement of the case. Admittedly, he wrote at latest on 20 September 
1169 to Gilbert to protect him from any opposition to the exercise of his dis- 
ciplinary power over his subjects and to confirm the exemption of the Order 
from local ecclesiastical authority. And this, as the pope explained, was called 
for by the recent dissension in the Order and the power of correction which 
had for the occasion been committed to certain local persons (i.e. bishops). 
But this safeguarding of Gilbert's canonical rights did not settle, or even assume 
to be settled, the main points at issue. The Curia had not given judgment (so 
far as we know) respecting the charges that Gilbert had exceeded his canonical 
rights and that there had been serious moral lapses in the Order. That this was 
so 1s suggested by letter to the pope written by Hugh, cardinal deacon of S. 
Angelus, legate of the apostolic see in England in the years 1175 and 1176.* The 
legate states that he has visited Sempringham and has formed the highest 
opinion of the nuns and of Gilbert; he denounces the former rebels, and begs 
the pope to receive kindly the petitions of Gilbert and his brethren and sisters. 
While the legate's words suggest that he had no instruction to visit Sempring- 
ham, the tone of the letter implies that the head of the Order still sought support 
. In the Curia. Dr. Knowles finds difficulty in fitting this letter into his chrono- 
logical scheme; but the events leading up to Becket's murder and the troubles 
which ensued might easily prevent what we may call 'the Sempringham 
Scandal’ from being cleared up to everyone's satisfaction. Cardinal Hugh, as 
Dr. Raymonde Foreville has observed, was the first legate a Jatere to enter 
England during Henry Ils reign.’ He held visitations of churches and he took 
an opportunity to acquaint himself with the state of Sempringham. His report 
to the Curia is the latest statement ‘of the case that we possess, and the next 


am 


* Holtzmann, I. ii. 454—5, nos. 184—5. 

* Knowles, /oc. cit., p. 473 and Holtzmann, I. ii. 368 no. IO4. Dr. Raymonde Foreville, without 
reference to Dr. Knowles, reached the same conclusion. Ux proces de canonisation à l'aube du xiii* 
siècle (1201—1202); le Livre de 8. Gilbert de Sempringham (Paris, 1943), pp. 103-4. 

3 Knowles, Joc. cit., pp. 468—9. Cf. Foreville, op. cit., pp. 86-8. 

* Printed by Knowles, Joc. cit., p. 483, cf. pp. 468, n. i, 471. This letter only appears in one late 
MS. (Digby 36) of the Gilbertine collection of letters: I assume that it is genuine, though the pope's 
address and the cardinal’s title are both unusual. 

5 R. Foreville, L'église et la royauté en Angleterre sous Henri II Plantagenet (1943), p. 434. 
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record of the Gilbertines at the Curia is contained in the three solemn privileges 
of June 1178, for Malton, Alvingham, and Chicksand. In the light of the 
preceding documents, they appear to answer the Order's. petition for a clear 
confirmation of its property and privileges after a period of uncertainty while, at 
the same time, they lay down disciplinary rules for the avoidance of scandal in 
the future. | | 


II 


'The address clauses of these three privileges of 1178 have one interesting 
feature in common: all name Prior Roger? Can it be that there were three 
persons of this name in charge of three different Gilbertine houses in this year? 
We cannot check this from other sources.? If it were so, it would be an extra- 
ordinary coincidence. On the other hand, we do know that at some time before 
St. Gilbert’s death, he handed over the general administration of the Order he 
had founded to one Roger, an early disciple whom he had previously appointed 
to be prior of Malton.? Hitherto, the date of Gilbert's resignation has been 
unknown, nor has it been made clear to us what was involved in the change: 
we are told that the saint continued until his death (in 1189) to take an active 
interest in the whole Order, and at some time after September 1186 he used his 
influence or authority to mitigate the Rule regarding lay-brethren.4 Now the 
comparison of these three documents prompts the conjecture that all refer to 
the same man, Roger, prior of Malton, who had become the manager of the 
Order and prior of all its houses, superior to the local priors. 

But modern writers generally tell us that the head of the Order of Sempring- 
ham was called Magister, and the matter needs clarifying. It is necessary to 


1 Malton: Dilectis filiis Rogero priori beate Marie de Maltona et reliquis fratribus canonicis et 
conversis tam presentibus quam futuris regularem vitam secundum instituta ordinis de 
Sempingham ibidem professis. 

Alvingham: Dilectis filiis Rogero priori et monialibus beate Marie de Alvingham et reliquis 
fratribus canonicis et sor. . . 
Chicksand: Dilectis filiis Rogero priori et monialibus beate Marie de Chikesande et reliquis . . . 

2 I find no evidence in the lists of priors in Vict. Co. Hist. Yorks., il. 253, 255, Lincs., il. 192, 
Beds., i. 393, or in the documents printed in Barly Yi orks. Charters, ed. W. Farrer and C. T. Clay 
(1914-39), Transcripts of charters relating to Gilbertine houses, ed. F. M. Stenton (Lincoln Rec. Soc., 
1922), Documents illustr. social and econ. hist. of the Danelaw, ed. F. M. Stenton (British Acad., 1920), 
and The Registrum Antiguissimum of the cath. church of Lincoln, ed: C. W. Foster and K. Major (Linc. 
Rec. Soc., 1931—40). ' 

3 Monasticon, VI. ii. pp. xvii* and xx* (after p. 945). 

4 Ibid., p. xx* and Foreville, Proces, pp. 82, 89. It may be noted that in a final concord in the 
king's court dated 4 July 1188 the master of the Order of Sempringham is a party and is named ‘frater 
Rogerus’. Final concords of the county of Lincoln, ii, ed. C. W. Foster (Linc. Rec. Soc. 1920), 331- 

5 Dr. Graham implies as much, although she does in one place refer to ‘the Master, or “Prior of 
All? Op. cit., p. 52. Dr. Knowles says that at a date later than 1147 Gilbert ‘consented to assume the 
office and title of Master” Monastic Order in England, 943-1216 (Cambridge, 1940), p. 206. Dr. 
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examine in some detail the titles used by the first few heads of the Order, St. 
Gilbert, Roger, and Gilbert II, as well as the titles by which other people 
addressed them. 

St. Gilbert. Gilbert studied in his youth in the schools of France, and 
earned the academic title of Magister. Master Gilbert of Sempringham' or 
"Gilbert of Sempringhatm', without mention of office, appears most often in the 
charter-material, whether as beneficiary or as witness. The earliest suggestion 
of a title of office seems to be the agreement between the Orders of Citeaux and 
Sempringham in 1164: the witness-list has ‘Signum Gilleberti magistri’.? The 
title of office is more explicit in a Yorkshire charter dated 1 170 X 1179, of 
which magistro Gilberto priore ordinis de Sempingham, is the first witness,? and in a 
charter of William de Vesci in favour of Ormesby Priory, addressed to fratri 
Gilberto magistro ordinis de Sempingham.* One letter of Pope Alexander III 
addresses Gilbert by name, and this gives him the title magister ordinis de 
Sempingham In other letters, the same’ pope addressed, apparently indif- 
ferently, the ‘master and canons’ and the ‘prior and canons’ of the Order.? A 
letter of King Henry II concerning Gilbert speaks of prenominatus magister 
ordinis and the letter of Cardinal Hugh, the legate, describes him as harum 
ancillarum dei caput et magister." A charter for the nuns of Ormesby (1160 x 
1166) refers to Gilbert as fundator religionis de Sempingham and includes among 
the witnesses Albinus capellanus magistri In the next generation, when 
Gilbert’s canonization was sought, the commendatory letters of the English 


Foreville speaks of ‘le titre méme de maître de l'Ordre, que Gilbert de Sempringham garda jusqu'à 
la fin de sa vie’ and suggests that this followed the example of Robert d’Arbrissel, founder of the Order of 
Fontevrault. Procès, p. xii. In the thirteenth century and after, a monk was sometimes appointed as 
magister of an English ‘nunnery: e.g. at Wykeham, Yorks., about 1211 X 1214 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Tenth report, app. iv. 322), and at Stainfield, Lincs. in 1223 (Rot. Hugonis de Welles, Cant. and York 
Soc., ili. 126-7) and cf. Eileen Power, Medieval Eng. nunneries (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 228 sgg. This 
custom was perhaps modelled on the Gilbertine practice and title. 

* Monasticon, VI. ii. 966a (Mr.); Early Yorks. charters, 1. 475 (Mr.), ii. 406 (Mr.), 408, iii. 39, 500 
(Mr.); Reg. Antiquissimum, i. 250, 265, ii. 5, iv. 266 (Mr.); Transcripts of Gilbertine charters, pp. 17, 
29, 35, 41, 62 (all Mr.), 4; The Genealogist, N.S. xv (1898-9), 159 (Mr.) ,222 (Mr.), 223, xvi (1899- 
1900), 156 (Mr.); Danelaw documents, p. 2; Calendar of Charter Rolls, iv. 403 (Mr.); Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Report on the M88. of Lord Middleton (1911), p. 2 (Mr); Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Vespas. 
E> xx. fo. 38r. | 

2F ane by ‘Signum Torphini prioris de Semplingham’ and the signa of seven other priors. 
Cartularium abbatiae de Rievalle (Surtees Soc., 1889), p. 183. 

8 Early Yorks. charters, ii. 503. 

4 Monasticon, VI. ii. 963b. | 

5 Holtzmann, I. ii. 368 no. 03 (1167 X 1169): preserved only in thirteenth-century copies. 

9 Ibid., I. ii. 442 no. 171 (1170 X 1180) and 454 no. 184 (1159 X 1181, ? 1178). 

7 Foreville, Procès, pp. 106, 108. Also printed in Ezg. Hist. Rev., I. 483, 485. It is to be noted 
that MS. Digby 36, to which Dr. Knowles attaches much more value than does Dr. Foreville, reads 
"prenominatus magister G.’, not ‘prenominatus magister ordinis’. 

8 Transcripts of Gilbertine charters, p. 42. 
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prelates, headed by Archbishop Hubert, refer usually to Master Gilbert? and 


describe him as primus ordinis de Sempingham institutor et fundator or rector or 
inventor, and Innocent III adopted the first formula in the bull of canonization.? 
After the canonization, however, Archbishop Hubert referred to Gilbert as 
beatus Gilbertus magister ordinis de Sempingham.* 

Roger. The second head of the Order made a grant as prior ordinis de 
Sempingham,* and described himself thus in writing to the pope.* In 1201 he 
was so described by the abbots who were enquiring about the sanctity of Gilbert 
and by the rural dean and parson of Chilwell, in Nottinghamshire.? A variant 
of this style shows that Roger, like the founder of the Order, had the training of 
a scholar: he was commonly called magister R. prior ordinis," and in one document 
we find magister Rogerus et comventus domus de Sempingham.® In 1204 a final 
concord was made ‘in the presence of Sir Roger, prior of the Order of Semping- 
ham’ and the prior witnessed it as ‘Master Roger of the Order of Sempingham .? 
On the other hand, the word magister was applied to Roger's office by Arch- 
bishop Hubert, who twice addressed him as magister ordinis de Sempingham.? 
Maybe the clerks of the archbishop, then royal chancellor, learnt this practice 
in the chancery, for magister ordinis is the title which occurs in the surviving 
records of the royal chancery and the Curia regis." But the papal chancery 
of Clement III and Celestine III continued to waver, in addressing letters, 
between magistro et canonicis et monialibus . . . ordinis and priori et capitulo 
ordinis 1 

Gilbert IT. Master Roger prior or magister ordimis died in 1204,1 his 
successor died within six months, and with the fourth head a third title appears. 


1 Foreville, Procès, pp. 10, II, 93, cf. 7, 9. 

2 Ibid., pp. 16, 18, 22, 23, 26, 33. 

3 Ibid., pp. 37, 39, 40. 

4 1196 X 1198. Reg. Antiquissimum, ii. 329. 

5 1201. Foreville, Procès, p. 29. 

9 Ibid., pp. 11, 66. 

7 Reg. Antiquissimum, ii. 40; Danelaw documents, pp. 10, 12, 54; Monasticon, VI. 3i. 962b. 

8 Reg. Antiquissimum, iii. 400. Cf. a charter for Sixle Priory (late Henry II or Rich. I), which 
refers to the appropriation of the grant by ‘Magister R. de Sempyngham’. Transcripts of Gilbertine 
charters, p. 22. 

9 Yorkshire deeds, vi (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc., Record Series lxxvi, ed. C. T. Clay), p. 94. 

10 Foreville, Procès, pp. 28, 36, cf. 39 (1201 and 1202). 

11 "The confirmation charters of Richard I (13 September 1189) and John (7 September 1199), etc. 
The Genealogist, N.S. xvi. 226—8; Cartae antiguae rolls r—r0, ed. L. Landon (Pipe Roll Soc., N.S. 
xvii, 1939), pp. 31—3; Rot. chartarum, ed. 'T. D. Hardy (Rec. Com., 1837), p. 18; Rot. Jit. claus., ed. 
Hardy (Rec. Com., 1833), i. 112a; Rot. lit. pat., ed. Hardy (Rec. Com., 1835), 1. 166b; Curia regis 
rolls, il. 34, 272, 295, 300, 302, lil. 14, 30, 56, 224, 232. 

12 Holtzmann, I. ii: 546 no. 256, 548 no. 258 (both 1188) and 606-8 nos. 308—10 (all 1192). 
Cf. fragment 4, below. 

13 He died 23 October 1204 and his successor, John, died 11 May 1205. Cf. 'Successio 
magistrorum ordinis in P.R.O. Transcripts 9/16 from MS. Barberini xliii. 74. 
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Gilbert II issued a charter as rector ordinis and referred to Master Roger as 
R. quondam rector ordinis? But on other occasions, when he was acting on behalf 
of individual houses of the Order, he assumed the title magister ordinis;? and in 
at least three charters he styles himself prior ordinis. The papal chancery in the 
first half of the thirteenth century most often addressed the magiszer in writing 
to the Order, but sometimes wrote.to the prior ordinis or to the superior prior.^ 
It is particularly significant that in the diocese of Lincoln, where the chief 
house and strength of the Order lay, the chancery of Bishop Hugh de Wells 
(1209—35) was inconsistent in the practice. As early as 1214 it used the title 
magister but the documents entered in the episcopal register before 1223 refer, 
instead, to prior ordinis or prior totius ordinis.® ‘Thereafter magister became the 
rule. | 

So far, we have ignored the Institutes of the Order printed in the Monasticon, 
which have frequent occasion to mention the head of the Order and come, in 
part, from St. Gilbert's own pen. This material is difficult to use as evidence 
since, although the earliest recension has obviously been worked over and has 
received many additions, we cannot well distinguish the parts of different 
dates. But one fact leaps to the eye. The word magister, though common, 13 
not the most common title of the head of the Order and it nowhere occurs in a 
section which js demonstrably the work of St. Gilbert. On the other hand, the 
title summus prior ordinis? is occasionally used and prior omnium is the commonest 
title. In sections where the text uses these terms the rubric reads magister. 

This tedious enquiry points to the conclusion that St. Gilbert never said 
explicitly what title he and his successors were to bear. This is not surprising 
in the light of what we know about his character, his humility, his reluctance 
to proceed to Holy Orders, his desire to divest himself of responsibility 
by affiliation to Citeaux.® The fact that he and his next successor were both 


1 Reg. Antiquissimum, iii. 330 (1213 X 1223). "Institutor et rector,’ ‘fundator et rector,’ are found 
as titles of St. Gilbert in the commendatory letters of 1201. Foreville, Procès, pp. 18, 22, 26. 

3 Reg. Antigquissimum, ii. 400 (1205 X 1223), v. 78 (1206 X 1209); Early Yorks. charters, 1. 
426 (1204. X 1210). 

8 Transcripts of Gilbertine charters, p. 95; Danelaw documents, p. 312: in this charter three witnesses 
are described as ‘capellani magistri Gileberti prioris ordinis de Simpingham’; Chartulary of Fountains 
Abbey, ed. W.'T. Lancaster (Leeds, 1915), 1. 420. 

€ Calendar of . . . papal registers, ed. W. H. Bliss, i. 57; Registres d'Innocent IV, ed. E. Berger 
(Ecole franç. de Rome, 1884-1919), no. 1004 (and in Monasticon, VI. ii. 960, attributed to Innocent 
ID. | 

3 Liber antiguas de ordinationibus vicariarum, ed. A. Gibbons (Lincoln, 1888), p. 72. 

8 Rotuli Hugonis de Welles, 1. 29, 103, 171, ll. 14. 

7 Monasticon, VI. ii. p. xxx* (after p. 945) gives the "Forma eligendi magistrum’, but there is no 
certainty about the date of this section. 

8 bid, p. xxxi*: ‘Summus prior ordinis de Sempingham qui curam omnium gerit. Cf. p. Ixvii*. 

9 Cf, the remarks of the late Beatrice Lees on the title of magister in the Order of the Temple. 
Records of the Templars in England im the twelfth century (Brit. Acad., 1935), p. bail. 
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magistri in the academic sense may have encouraged people to call them Masters 
of their Order; this was more likely because their constitutional position differed 
from that of most monastic heads. Nevertheless magister did not come into 
common use as a title of office until the thirteenth century and was not exclu- 
sively used until the century was far advanced. The head of the Order was 
originally often called prior. 

It has seemed worth while to pursue this matter to the end for its own sake, 
but the reader will perceive the bearing of our conclusion on the papal privileges 
of 1178. It becomes easy to suppose that the Rogerus prior to whom each 
privilege was addressed is one man; and he was at once prior of Alvingham, 
Chicksand, and Malton, because he was 'prior superior' of these and the other 
houses of the Order. These privileges were, we may well imagine, sought by 
the head of the Order, and if Roger approached Pope Alexander III as he 
approached Pope Innocent III, he described himself as prior: hence the papal 
mode of address. In the light of these documents we may turn to the papal 
privilege for Watton and Malton (fragment 4), of which only a quarter survives. 
'This would appear to emanate from Celestine III (1191-8), and the activity 
of the Order in obtaining grants from the Curia in June and July 1192* suggests 
this as a probable date. We cannot reconstruct with certainty the missing part 
of the protocol, but the surviving part runs on the same lines,as the general 
confirmation for the Order given by Innocent IV some fifty years later. 
Although the mention of two religious houses in the address (. . . de Wattona 
‘et de Maltona) suggests that two heads of houses have been named, it is evident 
from the following words (eiusque successoribus) that only one head was named 
in the lost frapment. Again, it emerges from a later passage (beginning 
‘Obeunte te") that the person addressed commanded the obedience of all the 
communities of the Order. We may therefore conjecture that this bull was 
like the bulls of 1178, addressed primarily to Kogerus prior. 

If the foregoing arguments are valid, these privileges provide a terminus 
anie quem for the succession of Roger, prior of Malton, to the official headship 
of the Order. St. Gilbert must have resigned more than ten years before bis 
death in February 1189.? The terms of the letter written by the Legate Hugo 
Pierleoni suggest that Gilbert was still in office in January or February 1176.*. 


1 Holtzmann, I. ii. 603—8, nos. 305, 308—10. But cf. below, p. 57, n. I. 

3 8 February 1245. Registres d’Innocent IV, no. 1004 and Monasticon, VI. ii. 960. | 

8 "The privilege of 1169 for Malton Priory on which that of 1178 was based is addressed ‘Gileberto 
priori ecclesie B.M.V. de Maltona eiusque successoribus canonice substituendis’. Holtzmann, I. ii. 
378 no. 112. This probably indicates that St. Gilbert was still prior of the Order, and Roger still the 
local prior of Malton. 

4 Foreville, Procès, p. 108 and E.H.R., 1. 483. The date may be inferred from Hugh’s itinerary. 
H. Tillmann, Die päpstlichen Legaten in England bis zur Beendigung der Legation Gualas (Bonn, 1926), 
pp. 76-7. It may be noted that the cardinal subscribed to the privilege of 1178 (cf. below, p. 52). 
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III: 


The Alvingham privilege, apart from its importance for. the history of the 
Gilbertines, interests the student of papal diplomatic. Perhaps two hundred 
solemn privileges of Pope Alexander III survive in continental libraries and 
archives,? but probably there are not more than half a dozen in England. The 
fortunate discovery of this one furnishes a little more evidence for the study of 
the subscriptions of the cardinals. These subscriptions are ranged under that 
-of the pope himself, with the bishops’ names in the centre, the priests’ on the 
left, and the deacons’ on the right. They form one of the most picturesque and 
useful external features of original twelfth-century privileges. For the form of 
the subscriptions, both in the shape of the crosses and the character of the 
handwritings, show marked individuality. Already, as this specimen shows, the 
crosses have assumed quaint distinctive forms, but they still are crosses. They 
become. more elaborate, and less like crosses, in the course of the thirteenth 
century. And it has been established beyond doubt that each cardinal’s sub- 
. Scription bears some mark of the cardinal's own pen. Justas the pope completed 
with his own hand the cross in the outer circleof the Róta and wrote the elongated 
E' which began the inscription Ego Alexander catholice ecclesie episcopus 
subscripsi, so each cardinal contributed a cross and part, at least, of the 
following inscription; if he did not finish it himself, it was completed by his 
own clerk.4 

The remaining fragments of the Alvingham privilege only preserve intact 


1 In this section I owe much to the collection of photographs of privileges in Austrian archives 
which Professor Galbraith kindly placed at my disposal. These are my authority wherever I give no 
reference other than that to Jaffé-Loewenfeld, Régesra pontificum romanorum (Leipzig, 1885-8), here 
cited as “J.-L. I am also grateful to Professor Galbraith for the loan of photostats of privileges in the 
British Museum and Public Record Office. 

2 "Ibis makes no allowance for losses in the last war. B. Katterbach and W. M. Peitz, ‘Die Unter- 
schriften der Pápste und Kardinäle in den Bullae maiores vom 11 bis 14 Jahrhundert, in Miscellanea 
. Fr. Ehrle, iv. 177—274 (Studi e Testi, vol. 40, Rome, 1924) refer (p. 228) to more than 8o originals in 
Italian, German, Austrian, and Swiss archives. There is a larger number recorded in France and the 
‘Low Countries. 

3 Cf. examples in T. Rymer, Foedera (Rec. Com. 1816), I. i. 152 (1218); F. Steffens Pal¢ographie 
latine (ed. R. Coulon, 1910), pl. 91 (1234); W. Arndt and M. Tangl, Schrifitafeln pt. iii (1903), pl. 
91 (1263); Battelli, op. ciz., pl. 14 (1289), 18 (1307). The forms may be compared with the sign- 
manuals of professional notaries. Cf. A. de Boüard, Manuel de diplomatique, i. (1929), 330—2 and 
album, pl. 39. 

* See Fe exhaustive work of Katterbach and Peitz (above, n. 2). The plates accompanying their 
treatise reproduce over a hundred photographs of subscriptions and offer a most convincing proof of 
the authors": main contention. The fourteenth-century ordinance of the papal chancery was already 
the rule: ‘Quilibet cardinalis debet se subscribere manu propria cum signo crucis depicto vel alio signo 
si alio est usus’. M. Tangl, Die päpstlichen Kanzleiordnungen 1200-1500 (Innsbruck, 1894), p. 303. 
As Kaltenbrunner observed in 1880, one may find subscriptions of a single cardinal written on one and 
the same day in different hands and inks (Mittheilungen des Instit. für oesterr. Geschichisforschung, i. 
387), but the cross, save for rare exceptions, was always the cardinal’s work. 
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the subscriptions of the cardinal-deacons. Sufficient remains of the one cardinal- 
bishop's subscription to show that he was certainly Hubaldus, bishop of Ostia, 
who had already been a cardinal for forty years, and became pope as Lucius III 
three years later. We can also supply a list of cardinal-priests which is unlikely 
to be far wrong; for on 1 July 1178 Alexander IJI issued another privilege 
(also beginning with the familiar ‘Quotiens illud a’), in.favour of the priory of 
St. Amand-lez-Thourotte, a dependency of St. Martin of Tournai. The datary 
is the chancellor Albert (as in the Malton privilege of 25 June), the cardinal- 
bishop is Hubaldus, and the cardinal-deacons correspond exactly to the list in 
the Alvingham fragment. The cardinal-priests are John of St. John and St. 
Paul, Boso of St. Pudentiana, Peter of St. Susanna, and Vivian of St. Stephen in 
Celio monte.l 

Turning to the cardinal-deacons, we can establish with a fair degree of 
probability the authentic autograph of each cardinal, partly by close inspection 
of handwriting and ink, partly by comparison with originals and facsimiles of 
other privileges. It so happens that the name which heads the list is one which 
adorns papal bulls for nearly fifty years. Iacintus, or Hyacinth, had belonged to 
the college of cardinals since 1144.* In his early days, he usually wrote his whole 
title on solemn privileges, but in Alexander III's time he occasionally left the 
inscription to be completed by a clerk and only wrote the cross and ‘Ego’, 
or cross and ‘E’. As late as 1178, the year of the Alvingham bull, he wrote as 
much as ‘Ego Tacintus cardinalis diaconus’ on a privilege, but it is rare to find 
his autograph in the last years of Alexander III or in the following pontificates. 
The cross and the ‘E’ of ‘Ego’ are the only constants. These remain character- 
istic, unmistakable. In the course of years, the cardinal's writing becomes less 
stiff; more current, and in the end shows signs of a shaky hand. But the cross is 
consistently formed with bold serifs, with a mark like a semi-colon in the 
bottom left-hand angle, and with a dot surmounted by a dash in the top right- 
hand angle.* In 1191 the cardinal-deacon Hyacinth became Pope Celestine III. 


1 Papsturkundem im den Niederlanden, ed. J. Ramackers (Abh.-der Gesellsch. der Wissensch. zu 
Göttingen, Philolog.-hist. K1.,'3 F. ix), I. ii (1934), no. 193. Precisely the same names of bishop and 
priests appear on an original privilege for the abbey of S. Pietro, Cremona, dated ro June 1178, but 
this only contains the names of three of the cardinal-deacons, viz. Ardicio, Cimthyus, Hugo. cta 
pontificum romanorum inedita, ed. J. von Pflugk-Harttung (1881—6), iii. 262 no. 272. 

2 Brixius, op. cit., pp. 52, 104. 

8 So Katterbach and Peitz, Joc. cit., p. 229. Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton, Cleop. E. i. fo. 123, is an 
original of Pope Eugenius III (1147) in which the cardinal seems to have written only the cross and 
‘Ego lacintus! (see Facsimiles, 1st series (New Palaeographical Society, 1904), no. 46). In another 
privilege of the same year Hyacinth seems only to have written the cross and ‘Ego’. P.R.O., Papal 
bulls, 15/38 (Monasticon, VI. i. 154). 

4 Katterbach and Peitz, Jo. cit., pp. 222—3 and pl. 29, 34b, 38c, 39d, 44c, 45€, 47, 56, 57b, 59b. 
See also the privileges cited in n. 3 above; Pflugk-Harttung, Chartarum pont. roman. specimina selecta 
` (1885-7), pl. 82, 89, 90, 98, 121 no. 50, 123 no. 116; Battelli, op. cit., pl. 8; Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 
66715 (Archaeologia atliana, N.S. xvi (1894), p. 271 pl. 17); P.R.O., Papal bulls 28/22 (Foedera, 1. 
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Thereafter, the old man repeated the same form of signature in completing the 
cross within the rota. The Alvingham privilege has a well-formed cross and a 
large capital ʻE’ written in a firm hand; the rest of the subscription is written 
in different ink and does not conform to the known examples from Hyacinth's 
hand. 

Ardicio had subscribed to papal bulls since January 1157. Most of the 
other examples of his subscription which have been noted! begin with a 
cross which is embellished with a dot and a dash in each of its four angles. The 
Alvingham example, in contrast, has a plain cross with short serifs. On the 
other hand, the ʻE’ of ‘Ego’ in this privilege is unmistakably repeated in the 
example reproduced by Battelli.? In each case the rest of the subscription is 
probably by.another scribe. 

Cinthyus first subscribed in March 1158. Other examples of his sub- 
scription? show the plain cross with big serifs which we see in the Alvingham 
privilege. The form of the ‘E’ is similar in the examples of 1168 and 1177, with 
a heavily thickened down-stroke. The form of the name is similar in most 
examples,* and the whole inscription is in a more angular, austere hand than is 
usual in these documents. It is possible that Cinthyus wrote the whole inscrip- 
tion. If so, we must attribute the irregularities and departure from the ruled 
line in the Atvingham privilege to the cardinal's advancing years or to some 
temporary cause. But a comparison of the facsimiles of'a dozen subscriptions 
shows at least four hands at work writing Cinthyus's name: the cardinal's clerks 
may 'be responsible for one and all. Without examining the original documents 


1. 37—8); and the following (not published in facsimile): Brit..Mus., MS. Cotton, Aug. A. ii. 124 (Holtz- 

mann, I. ii. 494 no. 219); Brit. Mus., Egerton Ch. 113 (J.-L. 16066); Brit. Mus., Harl. Ch.,75 A. 1 

(J.-L. 15696); Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 26066 (J.-L. 14411); Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 12833 (J.-L. 14914); 

Westminster Abbey Muniments, no. 1508 (Holtzmann, I. ii. 551 no. 262); J.-L. nos. 8850, 9370, 

10257, 10316, 10317, 11630, 12814, 12959, 12961, 13009, 13376, 16440. The only exception I 
have seen.is Brit. Mus., Harl. Ch. 111 A. 2 (1156. Holtzmann, I. ii. 307 no. 62) which, despite a 

faulty dating clause, is adjudged genuine by Holtzmann. Hyacinth’s cross here has dots and dashesin 
the top left-hand and bottom right“h:.nd angles and a dot only in the bottom left-hand angle. 

1 Archaeol. atliana, N.S. xvi. 271 pl. 17 (1157); Brit. Mus., Harl. Ch. 111 A. § (1160. Holtz- 
mann, I. ii. 340 no. 80); Harl. Ch. 83 A. 21 (1163. Holtzmann, I. ii. 358 no. 97); MS. Cotton, 
Aug. ii. 136 (1163. Monasticon, iii. 637); Battelli, op. cit., pl. 8 (1168); P.R.O., Papal bulls 28/22 
(1183. Foedera, I. i. 37); MS. Cotton, Cleop. E. i. fos. 118-21 (1185. Hóltzmann, I. ii. 516 no. 231); 
Pflugk-Harttung, Specimina, pl. 97 (1186); J.-L. nos. 11630, 12814, 14876, 15072, 15427. The 
two examples of 1163 have no dots in the angles of the cross. That of 1157 has dots but no dashes. 
J.-L. 11630 (1169) copies the form of the preceding cross, made by Cardinal Hyacinth. 

3 The ‘E’ is different in other examples. P.R.O., Papal Bulls, 28/22, J.-L. 14876, 15072, 15427 
= (1183-5) are all extraordinarily elaborate and elongated. 

3 Brit. Mus., Harl. Ch. 83 A. 21 (1163); Katterbach and Peitz, /oc. cit., pl. 45c (1164); Battelli, 
op. cit., pl. 8 (1168); P.R.O., Papal bulls 1/9 (1173, Foedera, I. 1. 27—8); Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Aug. 
ji. 125 (1176, Holtzmann, I. 11. 411 no. 139); Pflugk-Harttung, Specimina, pl. go (1177. J.-L. 12960); 
J.-L. nos. 11630, 12740, 12814, 12959, 12961, 13009. 

4 J.-L. 11630 spells the name ‘Cinthius’. 
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we can detect no change of ink and pen in the course of one subscription. So it 
may be that the cross is the only autograph work of the cardinal. | 

Hugo Pierleoni was a much younger man than the preceding cardinals, 
and first subscribed in March 1173. The Alvingham privilege shows a highly 
elaborate cross followed by a fantastic capital ‘ʻE’, and these are matched in 
documents six months earlier in date! A change of pen seems to follow the 
cross and the ‘E’ so that these may be the only autograph part of the subscrip- 
tion. 

Rainerius subscribed first in July 1175, but no early examples of his 
signature have been examined. The cross is elaborate, with dots in the angles, 
circles at the ends of the four arms, and a comma under the right-hand extremity. 
It reappears in privileges of June 1176, November 1179 and November 1182.? 
In the Alvingham privilege the words ‘Ego Rainerius’ are plainly written by 
the same hand as the cross, but the line was completed by a clerk. 

Arduinus was a newcomer to the cardinalate when the Alvingham bull was 
written. The earliest trace of him noted by Brixius is dated 4 July 1178,? but 
there is at least one subscription from 1 July * and the Alvingham bull seems to 
provide a slightly earlier example. This would still be compatible with his 
creation in the ember week of Whitsun, according to the approved custom.’ 
The cross in the Alvingham subscription is ornamented lightly' by a dash in 
each of the top angles. This does not correspond with the crosses reproduced 
hy Pflugk-Harttung from documents of later date. Not enough examples have 
been found to pronounce on the handwriting of the subscription, but there 1s no 
clear Change in the midst of it. Katterbach and Peitz cite a later privilege in 
which Arduinus only drew the cross." One feature of this subscription deserves 
special remark. It does not keep firmly on the ruled line, but rears above it at 
one point as if to avoid the elongated ‘ALEXANDER’ and the lofty ascending 
‘a’ of the pontifical anno in the dating clause. Clearly the affixing of the date 
must have preceded, -by however little space of time, the subscription of this 
cardinal. Subscription after dating is also suggested by the list of cardinal- 
deacons on a privilege of Alexander III for the prioress and nuns of Wroxall 


1 Pflugk-Harttung, Specimina, pl. go. Cf. Katterbach and Peitz, p. 230. A subscription of October 
1173 shows an elaborate, but slightly different, form of cross and an initial *E from which the later 
form developed. A plainer cross with the fantastic form of ‘E’ is found in J.-L. 12814 (April 1177). 

2 Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Aug. A. ii. 125 (Holtzmann, I. ii. 411 no. 139); J.-L. 12740; Pflugk- 
Harttung, Specimina, pl. 96. In J.-L. 13346 (1179) the cross has straight serifs instead of circles. 

3 Brixius, op. cir, p. 60. He also subscribes as cardinal-deacon on 14 August 1178. Pflugk- 
Harttung, Acta, iii. 264 no. 274. 

4 Supra, p. 50, n. 1. 

5 28 May-3 June 1178. Cf. Brixius, pp. 7-15, on the custom of creation in the Quatuor tempora, 
or ember weeks. 

6 Specimina, pl. 96, 121 nos. I and 2. 

? Loc. cit., p. 234. 
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10 June 1163. Here the deacons’ subscriptions, having filled the space 
between “Benevalete’ and the dating clause, continue below the latter, so that 
‘+ Ego Manfredus diaconus cardinalis sancti Georgii ad velum aureum ss.’ 
appears in the bottom margin, within an inch of the foot of the document. This 
raises at once the questions: at what stage in the process of engrossment did a 
privilege receive its date? What determined its date? Of what value is the 
date for determining the movements of pope or cardinals?? These are not 
questions to be hastily answered; but the Alvingham privilege provides a shred 
of evidence which cannot be neglected by the enquirer. 


C. R. CHENEY. 


FRAGMENTS 1 AND 2° 


ALEXANDER EPISCOPUS SERVUS SERVORUM DEI DILECTIS FILIIS 
ROGERO PRIORI ET MONIALIBUS BEATE MARIE DE ALVINGHAM ET 
RELIQUIS FRATRIBUS CANONICIS ET SORORIBUS TAM PRESENTIBUS 
QUAM FUTURIS REGULAREM VITAM SECUNDUM INSTITUTA ORDINIS 
DE SEMPINGHAM IBIDEM PROFESSIS IN PERPETUUM. Quotiens illud a 
nobis® petitur quod religioni et honestati convenire dinoscitur animo nos decet libenti con- 
cedere et petentium desideriis congruum impertiri suffragium. Eapropter, dilecti in domino 
filii, vestris iustis postulationibus clementer annuimus et prefatam ecclesiam, in gua divino 
mancipati estis obsequio, ad exemplar predecessorum nostrorum felicis memorie INNOCENTI, 
EUGENII, et ADRIANI, Romanorum pontificum, sub beati Petri et nostra protectione 
suscipimus et presentis scripti privilegio communimus. Statuentes, ut quascumque possessiones, 


1 Brit. Mus., Harl. Ch. 83 A. 21. In printing this privilege, Holtzmann (I. ii. 360) omits this 
marginal subscription. 

* Delisle maintained that ‘les souscriptions prouvent qu'à la date du privilége les cardinaux qui 
souscrivaient résidaient à a cour pontificale”) Mémoire sur Jes actes d'Inmocent III (1858), p. 35. But . 
this cannot be accepted without reserve. Brixius, op. cit., p. 15, cites examples of cardinals’ subscriptions 
dated a short time after their death. For some of the problems, see Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkunden- 
lekre (and edition), ii. 463 n. 1 and authors there quoted, and ibid., 474—5. Cf. an example of incon- 
sistent dating in Holtzmann, II. ii. 167 no. 14 (1131). 

> The reconstructed passages in these transcripts are indicated by italic type. The greater part of 
the Alvingham privilege is reconstructed according to the copy contained in Bodleian MS. Laud misc. 
: 642 fos. 2—3"; the dating clause is based on Alexander III's privilege for Malton (Holtzmann, I. ii. 
427 no. 154). ‘The reconstruction of fragments 3 and 4 depends (except where otherwise indicated) on 
the reconstructed Alvingham text. — , 

The various endorsements, of the sixteenth century and later, only indicate the use of these frag- 
ments as wrappers to the Petre muniments, and they are therefore not printed here. 

* The remaining letters of this word are not clear: the word might possibly be ‘conversis’, which 
would agree with the formula of the Malton privilege; but ‘sororibus’ is the word used in the title of 
fragment 4 and of Innocent IV’s privilege to de Order (Monasticon, VI. ii. 9602). The cartulary reads 
‘laicis’ instead of ‘sororibus’, but this is certainly an error. T'he scribe had probably the formula of private 
charters in his mind: ‘clericis et laicis, tam presentibus quam futuris. 

5 Cartulary: ‘a nobis illud". 
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quecumque bona eadem ecclesia inpresentiarum iuste et canonice possidet aut in futurum 
concessione pontificum, largitione regum vel principum, oblatione fidelium seu aliis iustis modis 
prestante domino poterit adipisci, firma vobis vestrisque successoribus et illibata permaneant. 
In quibus hec propriis duximus exprimenda vocabulis: locum ipsum in quo predicta ecclesia sita 
est, cum suis pertinentiis, ecclesias beate Marie et sancti Adelwaldi parrochiales tn Alvingham 
cum suis pertinentiis, ecclesiam) sancti Leonardi de Cokerington’ cum suis pertinentiis, ecclesiam 
de Kedingtun? cum suis pertinentiis, ecclesiam de Caletorp? cum suis pertinentiis, ecclesiam 
omnium sanctorum de Neutuna* cum suis pertinentiis, grangiam de Neutuna cum suis pertinentiis 
ex dono Roberti Walberti et Osberti filii eius, molendinum de Swinhop et quicquid Symon de 
Chanci in territorio eiusdem ville vobis dedit et carta confirmavit, grangiam de Cuninghesbi? 
cum suis pertinentiis, salinam unam in Kermundtorp, grangiam de Caletorp cum suis 
pertinentiis. Statuimus quoque. ut ordo sanctimonialium et sororum, canonicorum et conver- 
sorum, atque rationabiles institutiones que nimirum Theobaldi Cantuariensis et Henrici 
quondam Eboracensis archiepiscoporum et venerabilis fratris nostri Rogeri? Eboracensis ecclesie 
nunc archiepiscopi ac dilecti filii Gileberti primi patris vestri temporibus facte in eodem loco 
constitute sunt, ibidem perpetuis temporibus inviolabiliter observentur. Inhibemus quoque ne 
terras vel ecclesias aut aliquod aliud beneficium predicte congregationi collatum liceat alicui 
personaliter dari nis communi et generali assensu omnium predicte professionis sanctimonialium. 
Gane laborum vestrorum, quos propriis manibus aut sumptibus colitis, sive de nutrimentis 
animalium vestrorum nullus omnino decimas exigere presumat. Libertates vero et immunitates, 
quas illustris rex Anglorum Henricus secundus e£. Henricus rex filius eius ecclesie vestre cartis 
suis confirmaverunt, ratas perpetuo decernimus permanere. Preterea auxilia et universas 
indebitas et inconsuetas exactiones ab archiepiscopis vel episcopis, archidiacgnis seu decanis, 
aliisve omnibus ecclesiasticis personis et maxime pro aliquo sacramento ecclesiastico percipiendo 
in ecclesiis vestris omnino fieri prohibemus, nisi tantum sinodalia et episcopalia, que de canonum 
iure debentur. Paci quoque et tranquillitati vestre paterna sollicitudine providere volentes 
auctoritate apostolica prohibemus ut infra clausuram loci vestri seu grangiarum vestrarum nullus 
violentiam vel rapinam seu furtum facere, vel hominem capere aut interficere audeat. Et st 
quis hoc ausu temerario presumpserit, censura ecclesiastica percellatur. Adicimus insuper ut 
domui vestre, ad monialium et fratrum laicorum integritatem et disciplinam servandam, 
secundum ipsius ordinis instituta, canonici, vita et moribus maturi, sicut necessarium visum 
fuerit, preponantur, quibus et animarum cura pro dispositione prioris immineat, et tottus domus 
cura in exterioribus committatur, ut bona temporalia possint per eos ad subsidium monialium 
fideliter custodiri, et ne aliquis possessiones vel aha bona inconsulto et contradicente priore 
usurpet, debent? attentius provideri. Laici vero conversi in omnibus priori et canonicis? 
subditi et obedientes existant, nec aliquam potestatem domus vel pecunie sibi usurpare presumant 
nisi que a priore ordinate et rationabiliter ad tempus fuerit eis iniuncta. Habitacula quoque 
canonicorum et conversorum ita sint a domibus monialium extra illarum septa remota pariter et 
disiuncta, ne ad invicem'se videre valeant, aut hinc inde audiri, nisi ad divinum oficium tantum 
complendum, cum manifesta necessitas! et certa ratio id fieri postulaverit, neque hoc autem» 


Cartulary here expunges ‘omnium sanctorum de Neutuna’. 

Cartulary: ‘Kedington’ ’. 3 Cartulary: *Calethorp'. 
Cartulary: ‘Neutona’. 5 Cartulary: ‘Cuninghesby’. 
Supplied from Holtzmann, I. ii. 426; omitted in cartulary. 

Cartulary: ‘confirmavit’; cf. fragment 3. 

8 Cartulary: “debeat’. ° Cartulary: ‘canonici’. 

10 Fragment 2 begins with the word ‘necessitas’. 

1L Monasticon, VI. ii. 961 reads ‘fiat’ for ‘autem’. 
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nisi sub presentia plurimorum. Altare vero in quo divinum monialibus celebratur. officium, 
lapideo pariete intercludatur aut ligneo ita quod neuter sexus visione alterius perfruatur. 
Canonici autem in divinis officiis ubique sine ulla exceptione cum missas etiam monialibus cele- 
brant servicium habeant clericorum. Moniales quoque in omnibus illum modum officii sui 
in ecclesia servent qui a dilecto in domino filio Gileberto primo priore! ordinis de Sempingham 
institutus et a beato Bernardo quondam Clarevallis abbate nec non e£ aliis plerisque religiosis 
personis primo fuerat approbatus, scilicet non musice cantando sed honeste et moderate psallendo 
atque legendo. Preterea cum commune? interdictum terre fuerit liceat vobis clausis ianuis, 
exclusis excommunicatis et interdictis, non pulsatis campanis, submissa voce divina officia cele- 
brare. Sepulturam quoque ipsius loci liberam esse decernimus, ut eorum devotioni et extreme 
voluntati, qui se illic sepeliri deliberaverint, nisi forte excommunicati vel interdicti sint nullus 
obsistat, salva tamen iustitia illarum ecclesiarum a quibus mortuorum corpora assumuntur. 
Decernimus ergo ut nulli omnino hominum fas sit prefatam ecclesiam temere perturbare aut 
elus possessiones auferre vel ablatas retinere, minuere seu quibuslibet vexationibus fatigare, sed 
omnia integra conserventur eorum pro quorum gubernatione ac sustentatione concessa sunt usibus 
omnimodis profutura, salva apostolice sedis auctoritate et diocesani episcopi canonica iustitia. Si 
qua igitur in futurum ecclesiastica secularisve persona hanc nostre constitutionis paginam, 
sctens* contra eam temere venire temptaverit, secundo fertiove commonita, nisi reatum digna 
satisfactione correxerit potestatis honorisque sui careat dignitate, reamque se divino iudicio 
existere de perpetrata iniquitate cognoscat, et a sacratissimo corpore et sanguine del et domini 
redemptoris nostri Iesu Christi aliena fiat atque In extremo examine divine ultioni. subiaceat. 
Cunctis autem eidem loco sua iura servantibus sit pax domini nostri Iesu Christi, quatinus et 
hic fructum boye actionis percipiant et apud districtum iudicem premia eterne pacis inveniant. 
Amen, amen," amen. | 


[ROTA] | 


Bene valete. 

Ego ‘Alexander catholice ecclesie episcopus subscripsi. 

+ Ego Hubaldus Hostiensis episcopus subscripsi. 

[Cardinal-priests’ subscriptions.] 

+ Ego Iacintus diaconus cardinalis sancte Marie in Cosmydyn subscripsi. 

+ Ego Ardicio diaconus cardinalis sancti Theodori subscripsi. 

+ Ego Cinthyus diaconus cardinalis sancti Adriani subscripsi. 

+ Ego Hugo diaconus cardinalis sancti Angeli subscripsi. 

+ Ego Rainerius diaconus cardinalis sancti Georgii ad velum aureum subscripsi. 

+ Ego Arduinus diaconus cardinalis sancte Marie in via lata subscripsi. 

Dat. Laterani per manum Alberti sancte. Romane ecclesie presbiteri cardinalis et cancellarit vii 
kal, Tult indictione XI?, incarnationis dominice anno M? C? LXX? VIII, pontificatus 
vero domni ALEXANDRI pape III anno XVIIII. 


1 Cartulary: ‘prior’, but it must be noted that at other points fragments 1, 3, and 4 all speak of 
Gilbert as ‘primus pater’, and ‘patre’ may have been the reading of the original here. 

* The contemporary Malton privilege and Innocent IV’s privilege read ‘generale’ for ‘commune’ 
and ‘suppressa’ for ‘submissa’. 

3 Cartulary: ‘interfuerit’: for ‘terre fuerit’. 

4 Cartulary: scient". 

5 ‘The cartulary copy ends at this point. 

° The exact date is conjectural: cf. above, p. 42. 
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FRAGMENT 3 


ALEXANDER EPISCOPUS SERVUS SERVORUM DEI DILECTIS FILIIS 
ROGERO PRIORI ET MONIALIBUS BEATE MARIE DE CHIKESANDE ET 
RELIQUIS FRATRIBUS CANONICIS ET SORORIBUS TAM PRESENTIBUS 
QUAM FUTURIS REGULAREM VITAM SECUNDUM INSTITUT.4 ORDINIS 
DE SEMPINGHAM IBIDEM PROFESSIS IN PERPETUUM. Quotiens illud a 
nobis petitur quod religioni et honestati convenire dinoscitur animo nos decet libentt concedere 
et petentium desideriis congruum impertiri suffragium. Eapropter, dilecti in domino filii, vestris 
iustis postulationibus clementer annuimus et prefatam ecclesiam tn qua divino mancipati estts 
obsequio, ad exemplar predecessorum nostrorum felicis memorie INNOCENTII, EU GENII, 
et ADRIANI, Romanorum pontificum, sub beati Petri et nostra protectione suscipimus et 
presentis scripti privilegio communimus. Statuentes, ut quascumque possessiones, quecumque 
bona eadem ecclesia inpresentiarum iuste ef canonice possidet aut in futurum concessione pontificum, 
largitione regum vel principum, oblatione Rdelium seu aliis iustis modis prestante domino poterit 
adhipisci, firma vobis vestrisque successoribus et illibata permaneant. In quibus hec propriis duximus 
exprimenda vocabulis: ecclesiam de Chikesande cum suis pertinentiis, et quicquid in territorio 
eiusdem ville habetis ne hs veau as onc RUP RO eet cs Maldunia, et de Camel- 
_tonia, et Pontem qui supra aquam est sub curia vestra, ecclesiam de Haganes . . . . . . -- 
LU he OU dinem ER ORT EAE BIS aao bosco et plano et omnibus aliis suis 
pertinentiis. Quicquid iuris habetis in ecclesia de... rr t +. Et 
es do suis pertinentiis, ecclesiam de Lincelade, cum suis pertinentiis, ecclesiam 
de Coggapol, cum suis pertinentiis . . .... recette ts - 
et confirmata, capellam sancti Johannis evangeliste in territorio de Swineheved, . cum 
RE d e qu Ne 
, . territorio illo rationabiliter possidetis, et quicquid habetis in Standunia, capellam sancti 
Thome n. sss- E ark da E ee ee re . inde factas et scripto 
confirmatas per capitulum de Chikesande, et personam matricis ecclesie . . . . . . . 


in Muleworthe, grangiam de Chipenham, cum . . . s « « «s tort toot 
2x Goog Eb Statuimus quoque ut ordo sanctimonialium ef sororum canonicorum 
et conversorum, atque rationabiles institutiones que nimirum Theobaldi Cantuariensts 
et Henrici quondam. Eboracensis archiepiscoporum et venerabilis fratris nostri Rogeri Ebora- 
censis ecclesie nunc archiepiscopi ac dilecti filii Gileberti primi patris vestri temporibus 
facte im eodem loco constitute sunt, ibidem perpetuis temporibus inviolabiliter observentur. 


professionis sanctimonialium. Sane laborum vestrorum, quos propriis manibus aut sumprióus 
colitis, sive de nutrimentis animalium {vestrorum nullus omnino decimas exigere presumat. 
Libertates vero et immunitates, quas illustris rex Anglorum Henricus secundus! et Henricus 
rex filius eius ecclesie vestre cartis suis confirmaverunt, ratas esse perpetuo decernimus. Preterea 
auxilia et universas indebitas et inconsuetas exactiones ab archiepiscopis vel episcopis, archidiaconts 
seu decanis aliisve omnibus ecclesiasticis personis et maxime pro aliquo sacramento ecclesiastico 
percipiendo in ecclesiis vestri: omnino fieri prohibemus, nisi tantum sinodalia et episcopalia, que 
de canonum iure debentur. Paci quoque et tranquillitati vestre paterna sollicitudine providere 
volentes auctoritate apostolica prohibemus ut infra clausuram loci vestri seu grangtarum vestrarum 
nullus violentiam vel rapinam seu furtum facere, vel hominem capere aut interficere audeat. 
Et si quis hoc ausu temerario presumpserit, censura ecclesiastica percellatur. Adscimus insuper 


1 Henry IPs charter is printed by G. H. Fowler in Beds. Hist. Rec. Soc. Publications, i. 118. 
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ut domui vestre ad monialium et fratrum laicorum integritatem et disciplinam servandam 
secundum ipsius ordinis instituta canonici, vita et moribus maturi, sicut necessarium visum fuerit, 
preponantur, quibus et animarum cura pro dispositione prioris immineat, et totius. domus cura 
in exterioribus committatur, ut bona temporalia possint per eos ad subsidium monialium fideliter 
custodiri . .. 


° FRAGMENT 4 


CELESTINUS EPISCOPUS SERVUS SERVORUM DEI DILECTIS FILIIS 
ROGERO PRIORI BEATE MARIE DE WATTONA®? ET DE MALTONA 
EIUSQUE SUCCESSORIBUS CANONIGE SUBSTITUENDIS ET RELIQUIS 
FRATRIBUS CANONICIS ATOUESORORIBUS TAM PRESENTIBUS QUAM 
FUTURIS REGULAREM VIT AM PROFESSIS IN PERPETUUM. Quotiens illud a 
"nobts petitur quod religions et honestati conuenire dinoscitur animo nos dece? libenti concedere et 
petentium desideriis congruum suffragium inpertiri. Eapropter, dilecti in domino filii, vestris 
iustis postulationibus clementer annuimus et prefatas ecclesias beate Marie de Wattona et 
de Maltona,* in quibus divino mancipati estis obsequio, ad exemplar predecessorum. nostrorum 
fehicis recordationis INNOCENTII, EUGENII, ADRIANI, ALEXANDRI, LUCII, 
et CLEMENTIS, Romanorum pontificum, sub beati Petri et nostra protectione suscipimus 
et presentis scripti privilegio communimus, Statuentes ut quascumque. possessiones, quecumque 
bona inpresentiarwm tuste et canonice possidetis aut in futurum concessione pontificum, largi- 
tione regum vel principum, oblatione fidelium seu aliis iustis modis prestante domino poteritis 
adipisci, firma vobis vestrisque successoribus et illibata permaneant. In quibus hec propriis 
duximus exprimenda. vocabulis: locum ipsum in quo predicta ecclesta beate Marie de Wattona 
sita est cum omnibus suis pertinentis, villam de Wattona cum omnibus suis pertinentiis, 
ecclesiam de Daltona cum suis pertinentiis, et quicquid in eadem villa et 


e b» u @ *?» % >ù» ë © 
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EE A d de Houwalt cum suis pertinentiis, Ravenstaindala, cum ecclesia et suis 
pertinentiis, Langhedale cum suis pertinentiis, ecclesiam de Killingwic cum suis pertinentiis, 
et quicquid Im eaaet Vas eue sie nes bode yO Ge Miva CE. do S 
ee er ee eee ee s in Brunnebi, et in Eboraco, et in Feribi, et in Barve, 
in Punzwat, Kimou, Ettona, Schirna, Ruale, Hadlesei, Diffgelbi, Scharheburc, in Santona, 
im Drifeld; n Honum, in HOE ac. uS uo mos aor s oue c OE Tp dea 
——— TP cum omnibus suis pertinentiis, et quicquid in eadem villa 
habetis, ecclesiam de Northun cum suis pertinentiis, ecclesiam de Wintringham cum 
suis pertinentiis, et quicquid in eisdem villis habetis... ................ 
dh hie Sa oy ue See EREE apodo ok Yio dieu EEEE ecclesiam de Ánacastra cum suis pertinentis, et 
quicquid in eisdem villis habetis, et in Wilhebi, ecclesiam de Waledene cum suis pertinentiis, et 
quicquid habetis in M uletorp, Brides . 43-0 es Uwe ae de eh d hs 
TC LT Statuentes ut non liceat cuiquam religionem vestram vel iura vel 
rationabiles institutiones a primo patre vestro Gileberto scripto commendatas et predictorum 
antecessorum nostrorum INNOCENTII, EUGENII, ADRIANI, ALEXANDRI, 


1 The reference below to a series of popes ending with Clement III (1187—91), and the character 
of the handwriting, suggest that Celestine III or Innocent III granted this privilege. Prof. Holtzmann 
kindly warns me that the form of the clauses “Obeunte te’ and ‘Sane laborum' suggests a pope later 
than Celestine. Innocent III gave privileges to the Order in 1202 (Potehast, 1613—4). 

2 "The reasons for thus reconstructing the beginning of the address are stated above. 

3 ‘decet? in the Alvingham privilege and elsewhere in examples of this formula; but the Malton 
privilege of 1178 (according to the cartulary version given by Holtzmann) reads 'convenit' at this point. 

4 “de Maltona’ is required by-the terms of the address. 
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LUCII, et CLEMENTIS,1 Romanorum pontificum ac nostri auctoritate scriptoque confirmatas, 
sine maiori; et? sanioris partis consilio et consensu corrumpere vel mutare vel aliquid super- 
addere quod predicte religioni vestre vel salubribus videatur institutionibus obviare. Inter hec 
autem nominatim duximus hec exprimenda ut unum cellarium, una coquina sub sanctimonialium 
et sororum cura sit omnibus? tam sanctimonialibus et sororibus quam canonicis et fratribus et 
pecunia in auro et argento et pannis sub earundem custodia existere debeat, atque omnis 
monachorum, canonicorum, clericorum, et laicorum illicitus ingrestus et accessus ad eas penitus 
inhibeatur, quemadmodum in earum. scripto salubri et rationabili providentia distinctum esse 
dinoscitur et statutum. Obeunte vero te nunc supradicte religionis magistro vel tuorum 
quolibet successorum, nul/us eisdem congregationibus qualibet surreptionis astutia vel violentia 
preponatur sed summus prior eligatur? consilio priorum ordinis et circatorum et assensu 
prepositarum, sicut in vestris institutionibus continetur, cui soli omnes conventus domorum 
profiteri et obedire secundum formam ordinis uestri censemus. Omnis autem potestas abbatibus 
et prioribus super hiis que ad divinum cultum pertinent, concessa in sibi subditos et divino cultui 
mancipatos, tam in coronis faciendis quam in confessione ad missam dicenda et benedictione 
ante evangelium danda, et ceteris omnibus superiori priori vestro qui preest untuersts congrega- 
tionibus ordinis de Sempingham inconcussa permaneat.? Inhibemus quoque ne terras vel ecclesias 
vel aliquod aliud beneficium predictis congregationibus collatum liceat alicui personaliter 
dari nisi communi et generali assensu omnium sive maioris et sanioris partis prefate professionis | 
canonicorum et sanctimonialium, Sane laberum vestrorum, quos? propriis manibus aut sumptibus 
colitis, sive de nutrimentis animalium vestrorum a vobi$ sive ab aliis, proeo quod illa in custodia 
vel pastura sua habent, ubicunque sint, nulus omnino decimas exigere vel extorquere presumat. 
Libertates vero et immunitates quas illustris memorie rex Anglorum Henricus secundus et 
Riccardus rex filius eius ecclesie vestre cartis suis confirmaverunt ratas perpetuo decernimus 
permanere. Prohibemus autem ut nulli vestrorum post factam in eodem loco professionern liceat 
ex codem claustro discedere, discedentem vero absque prelati sui licentia nullus? audeat retinere, 
sed nec alicui Cisterciensium ordinis liceat aliquem fugitivorum vestrorum retinere vel vobis 
illorum fugitivos recipere, contra autenticum scriptum inter vos rationabiliter factum.f 
Preterea auxilia et universas indebitas et inconsuetas exactiones ab archiepiscopis vel episcopis, 
archidiaconis, seu decanis, aliisve quibuslibet ecclesiasticis personis in vestris ecclesiis omnino 
fieri prohibemus, et maxime pro aliquo sacramento ecclesiastico percipiendo nisi synodalia 
tantum et episcopalia, que de canonum iure debentur, quibus tamen conventuales ecclestas vestras, 
contra id quod de ducentibus? communem vitam in sacris canonibus est statutum nullius volumus 
improbitate gravari. Paci quoque et tranquillitati vestre paterna diligentia providentes, 
inhibemus ne archiepiscopus vel episcopus seu archidiaconus aut alta quelibet ecclesiastica persona 
hospitia vel procurationes seu tallas ab ecclesiis vestris contra? antiquam et rationabilem con- 
suetudinem exigere audeat. Sed nec priorem vestrum vel canonicos seu moniales aut aliquem 
. de professis vestris suspendere, interdicere, vel excommunicare presumat. Inhibemus etiam 
ut nulli ecclesiastice secularive persone infra parochias ecclesiarum. vestrarum monasterium 
monachorum,? canonicorum, sanctimonialium, heremitarum, seu inclusorum capellas, altaria, 
et cimiteria liceat quomodolibet sine vestro et diocesani episcopi assensu construere, .. . 


1 The names are indicated by the earlier reference to them in this privilege. 

2 Missing words are supplied from Monasticon, VI. ii. 960—1; as this is a much later document, the 
reconstruction must be treated with reserve. Cf. note 3. 

3 Missing words supplied from Monasticon, VI. ii. g60—1. But cf. the Alvingham privilege, which 
reads: ‘omnium predicte professionis sanctimonialium’ etc. 

a Missing words supplied from Monasticon VI. ii. 961. The agreement, dated 1164, is printed in 
Cartularium abbathiae de Rievalle (Surtees Soc. 1889), p. 183. 
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XI.—Minutes of Enclosure Commissions 


Mr. W. E. Tare has contributed an excellent basic survey of the character and 


location of documents connected with the stages of Parliamentary Enclosure! 


This must be the starting point for any student of the administrative problems 
of the Enclosure Commissions. The few corrections to this list are in the nature 
of orthographical or bibliographical points. Mr. late's article was not able to 
deal in detail with any one particular class of enclosure record. But just as the 
county handlists which he is compiling serve as a guide to the Awards and Acts, 
this short article is concerned with the Minutes of the Commissions, a scarce 
but invaluable class of record. It aims to provide a basic list of known Minutes 
which can be added to later as more Minutes come to light in archives. 
Compared, with the profusion of Awards there is a scarcity of Minutes, 
commented on by a reviewer in 1937, but greatly improved upon since. There 
was no legal compulsion to deposit the Minutes, as there was for the Award or 
Map, and while Clerks of the Peace have their hundreds of Awards they are 
lucky if they can count their Minutes on the fingers of two hands. The Clerk 
to the enclosure, who was often a local solicitor, appears to have retained the 
Minutes? and some bear evidence of being used (mutatis mutandis) as the 


1 Eng. Hist. Rev. (1942), 250-63. 

2 Mr. Tate used information supplied by other people and taken from many printed sources, so 
that his article contains a few corrigenda: similarly the author of this article would be glad to hear of 
additions, corrections and migrations of Minutes listed here. 

East Haddon is referred to as East Hadden, Witton as Whitton. There are one or two misprints 
in references: the footnote on p. 257 numbered 8 should read 377180 not 2377180; the reference to 
the Ollerton papers in the P.R.O. should read DL/41/68 not DL/25; the Minutes for Bickenhill are 
in Shire Hall, Warwick, not Birmingham Reference Library; the Leics. Minutes mentioned on p. 262 
are now in the City Museum not the City Library; the papers referred to in note 2 p. 260 for 
Feckenham are surveys not letters; the Norton, Yorks., papers do not include Minutes; the Minutes 
for Knighthorpe, Leics., cannot be traced by the archivist; there are two sets of Minutes, not one, for 
the two Long Stanton, Cambs., parishes; Arrington has no Minutes and those for Hauxton are with 
those for Harston; Waresley Minutes are in the. University Library, Cambridge, and the Henry 
Huntingdon Library set quoted must be either copies or something else; Haddenham papers do not 
appear among the U.L. Cambridge MSS., but those for Rampton which are not listed, do; p. 263 n. 3 
should read BIHR x, 172, not x, x; and p. 262, n., BIHR x, 73/4 not 23/4. 

3 Those for Covington, Hunts., are still in the possession ofa firm of local solicitors; J. P. Sturge and 
Co., Bristol, have the papers of George Sturge; Mr. Hosford, lecturing in Lincs., found that a solicitor 
member of his Local History class has two sets of enclosure Minutes among his papers. 
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basis for later enclosures. ‘The long run of enclosures in Cambridgeshire for 
which Christopher Pemberton was Clerk have their memorial in the papers 
covering forty-five enclosures which he left to his firm, and which now lie in the 
University Library. 

In appearance the Minutes are usually bound notebooks of quarto or 
foolscap size and the 2-inch by 4-inch book for-Rothley, Leics., is exceptional.? 
Ihe hand appears to have been that of the Clerk, and the Commissioners' signa- 
tures attest each meeting. In some cases the book also contains an abstract 
of the accounts, claims and Award. À \ 

The Minutes begin with a copy of the public notice which the Act enjoin 
should precede the first meeting,? but there is no uniform ending. Some en 
abruptly in the middle of a page; one in the middle of a ruled table; few ar 
adjourned sine die; many to a day on which a meeting was never held. As ax 
enclosure drew towards its close it was not uncommon for meetings to be hel 
at very wide intervals—up to four or five years in some cases: this probably to 
await the end of a lawsuit or those protracted disputes over titles to land which 
delayed the final publication of an Award. Sometimes the approaching end of 
a Commission is forecast by. a degeneration of the MS. from ink to pencil. In 
one the Minutes merge into pencilled scribbling and a childish caricature of 
a local farm and farmer.* , e 

The Minutes record the process of the re-allocation of property under the 
Act, and supplement for the inquisitive student the directions of the Award. 
The procedure varies little from parish to parish, and bears witness to the 
second and third generation of Commissioners who evolved without statutory 
guidance a satisfactory standard executive technique.* 

Much as the details vary from parish to parish, there are certain facts which 
a student can reasonably expect to find in most minutes. These are: the names 
and signatures of the Commissioners together with those of Surveyor and 
Clerk and a record of any change made necessary by death during the course 
of the Commission. Such a change often shows in whose hand or hands 


1 The pencil notes in the Chesterton papers make it clear that they were used later as the basis for 
work in the Willingham enclosure, just as the Stow-cum-Quy papers were used for Cottenham. 

2 Leicester City Museum, 44/28, 995. l 

3 One or two sets go back further to the proprietors’ meetings at which enclosure was debated 
and agreed upon. ‘There is an account of one of these meetings in the evidence given before the 
Parliamentary Committee on the Barton, Cambs., Bil. U.L. Cambridge DOC 622, f. 56. The 
Leighton Buzzard papers (Bedford County Record Office, uncat.) go back as far, and Birmingham 
Reference Library has MS. ‘Proceedings previous to . . . and after the Act’ of Kingswinford, Staffs. 
MSS. 529363. The papers for Hope, Derbys. (Sheffield City Library) have similar details. 

4 Leighton Buzzard has the draft Minutes as well as the formal signed copy. Cambridge U.L. 
Add 6971 is & set of Commissioner’s pencil notes, probably rough notes of proceedings. 

ë This point is elaborated in my ‘Commissioners of Enclosure’ Econ. Hist. Rev. xvi. no. 2 (1946), 
130-142, based on this class of MSS. 
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nomination lay. The place of meeting is given for each occasion and it can be 
seen whether the Commission chose an inn in the parish concerned, or whether 
(being professional men with other enclosure interests) they chose a central point 
(such as the Cambridge inns in which many of the county Commissions met). 
The frequency of meeting,! the duration of the enclosure,? the attendance of 
Commissioners, and sometimes the actual number of hours spent on the en- 
closure can be calculated. In one case there has survived the detailed Time- 
Book in which all the officers of the Commission recorded their coming and 
going. Expense increased as the Commission's meetings continued and 
proprietors were always anxious to keep expenses—and so meetings—within 
limited bounds. At Alstonefield the Act prescribed a lower rate of pay for Com- 
missioners after a certain number of years had passed,* but few Acts adopted 
this form of diminishing returns as an incentive to speedy enclosure. 

If more than one set of Minutes is available, the student may see how Com- 
missioners were engaged upon more than one enclosure at once,® as well as 
assessing the total amount of enclosure business which one Commissioner 
undertook in a year,® even when he avoided joining Commissions which were 
meeting at the same times. 

The convenience of a centrally-situated inn becomes clearer when we notice 
how a number of Commissions i one or more members in common) met 
on the same day and the same p ace.” Once the practical work of viewing and 
valuing fields was over, a good deal of the arithmetical work of re-allocation 
and the legal work of inspecting claims could be done at a central point. 

Since most sets of utes incorporate or append Accounts we have much 





* Commonly the Commission met for two or three consecutive days and then adjourned for about 
a month, but there was no statutory or conventional regularity in the day of meeting. 

2 See table 2, below. 

3 For Colmworth, Beds., Bedford County Records DD/WG 9. The Act for Alstonefield directs 
that a similar book shall be kept. ‘A day shall be deemed to consist of 8 hours between 25 March and 
29 September, and 6 hours between 29 September and 25 March and any smaller meeting is to be 
charged as half a day. A book shall be kept by the Commissioners which shall include the several days 
on which the Commissioners shall hold their meetings and what hour the Commissioners and their 
Clerk were present . . . and left 4 Geo. IV c. 16. 

* For the first two years of the enclosure three guineas a day, afterwards two guineas. 

5 “It would be a good thing to prohibit Commissioners working more than one enclosure upon one 
day’, said Thomas Harrison, himself twenty times a Commissioner, in evidence before the Commons 
Committee of 1800 (H. of C. Committee Reports 1800, ix, 232), e.g. Barton and Comberton, two 
neighbouring Cambs. parishes began their enclosure on the same day and had seven coincident meetings. 
Thomas ‘Thorpe, Commissioner for the enclosures of Kingston, Long Stanton All Saints and T'ever- 
sham held meetings for all three on the same day twice in 1814, and for two of these three parishes 
together on four other occasions. 

8 See table r, below. 

7 On one day coincident meetings for Bassingbourn and Guilden Morden were held at the Hard- 
wick Arms, Arrington, a convenient central point. No other meetings for these enclosures coincided, 
and no other was held in Arrington. 
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information about the costs of enclosure: what was paid to the Clerk, Com- 
missioners, Surveyors, Solicitors, Hedgers, Road Makers, Parliamentary 
Agents—and even Innkeepers |! | 

The occasion is rare when for one parish can be found 47 the documents,’ 
but a complete set can be made up by combining the extant records of a number 
of enclosures, and Mr. Tate has given a list from which a number of such 
selections can be made. Both he and I would be glad to hear from any other 
- students who come across Enclosure Minutes which have eluded us. 


Maurice W. BERESFORD. 


ENCLOSURE COMMISSION MINUTES listed by counties, with catalogue number, 
if known 


Bedfordshire ` 
County Record Office, Shire Hall, Bedford. 
Cardington 


Minutes from 1802 to 1808 DD/HA/16 


Colmworth 
Minutes from 1834 to 1838 DD/WG/6 


Cranfield 

Minutes from 1837 to 1839 DD/GA/491 
Keysoe 
Minutes from 1803 to 1806 DD/WG/8 


Leighton Buzzard 
Minutes from 1843 to 1848 BO/un- 
(also draft minute-books) [catalogued 


Heath and Reach in Leighton Buzzard 
Minutes from 1837 to 1841 BO/un- 


Pertenhall [catalogued 
Minutes from 1796 to 1799: DD/WG/7 
Salford 


Minutes from 1807 to 1808. DD/GA/434 


Turvey 
Minutes 1783 
Westoning 
Minutes from 1839 to1840 A/63/2 
Wilshamstead 
Minutes from 1809 to 1811 A/36/3 


DD/GA/488 


Wooton 
Minutes from 1836 to 1838 A/67/1 


(other enclosure documents at Bedford are 


listed below) 


Berkshire 
Longcot 
Minutes 1786 penes Elwell, Solicitor, 
Highworth. 
Buckinghamshire 


Printed summary of minutes in Records of 
Buckinghamshire, ed. G. Eland, xi. 256. 
(Buckingham, 1926.) ks 
Drayton Parslow 

Minutes from 1797 to 1798 


MSS. Minutes:— 
County Record Office, Aylesbury. 
Bledlow 

June 1809 to Dec. 1812 
Hartwell and Stone 

1776 to 1777 


Iver . 
June 1800 to Feb. 1802 (quaere incom- 
plete?) 


1 The survival of a Commissioner’s personal diary (Sheffield City Library WC/2219) and the 


account book of another (Warwickshire County Records HRs) enable the living expenses of a Com- 
missioner away from home to be compared with the rather higher expenses which he was allowed to 


. * Probably the Leighton Buzzard set is the most complete. 
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Princes Risborough 
July 1820 to Nov. 1824 
Quainton | 
Aug. 1840 to Feb. 1843 


Stewkley 
June 1811 to May 1815 


Weston Turville 
June 1798 to July 1800 


(ex. inf. Clerk of the Coun 


ty Council per 
Mr. Tate.) 


Derbyshire 
Derby Central Library 


Longstone 
Minutes from 1811 to 1825 


(other .enclosure documents at 


Derby are 
listed below) 


Gloucestershire 


Langford . 
1810 penes Elwell & Son, Highworth 


East Overton 
n.d. penes Elwell & Son, Highworth 


Lancashire | 
County Record Office, Preston. 


Claughton 

Minutes from 1730 to 1731 
Croston 

Minutes from 1724 to 1726 
Hornby 

Minutes from 1797 to 1804 
West Houghton 

Minutes from 1724 to 1727 


(These are listed in 4 Handlist of Lancashire 
Enclosure Acts and Awards, Lancashire 
County Council, Preston, 1946). 


Leicestershire 


Leicester. City Archives, The Museum, |. 
Letcester. 
Mowsley 
Minutes 1788 3D/42/uncat. 


Newbold Verdon 


Minutes 1810 13D/35, 5. | 
Rothley 

Minutes 1781 44/28/995 
Thrussington 

Minutes 1789-90 3D/42/uncat. 
Whitwick 


Minutes from 1803 to 1807 13D/40 


County Archives, The Castle. 


Ibstock 
Minutes from 1774 to 1775 Box so 


Lincolnshire 


In the possession of a local solicitor 
W. H. Hosford, Esq.). 


Horbling 
Minutes from 1764 to 


Pointon 
Minutes from 1790 to 1792 


(ex. inf. 


1771 


Northamptonshire | 
Northampton Public Library. 
Great Creaton 

Minutes from 1782 to 1783 
Harpole 

Minutes from 1778 to 1779 
Kislingbury 

Minutes from 1779 to 1780 
Milton and Collingtree 

Minutes from 1779 to 1780 
Yardley Hastings 

Minutes from 1776 to 1777 


1351 
14.24 
1512 
1522/188 


1824. 


Northamptonshire Record Society 
A ynhoe 
Minutes from 1792 to 1793 Box 72 


Burton Latimer 
Minutes from 1803 to 1806 Box 19 


Chelston 
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Finedon 
Minutes from 1805 to 1808 uncat. 
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Orlingbury 

Minutes from 1808 to 1811 uncat. 
Corby 
Daventry p not available, March, 1947 
Ringstead 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Cold Higham 

Minutes from 1812 to 1817 MS. Top. 

Northants., C. 41 

Nottinghamshire 
Printed summary of minutes, ed. W. E. 
Tate, in Trans. Thoroton Society, xli. 76 


East Drayton 
Minutes from 1819 to 1825 


Staffordshire 
Birmingham Reference Library. 
Kingswinford 

Minutes from 1776 to 1777 529363 


Warwickshire 
Birmingham Reference Library. 
Erdington and Witton - 

Minutes from 1801 to 1806 326709 


Shire Hall, Warwick. 
Bickenhill 

Minutes from 1818 to 1824. HR/s 

(also Commissioner’s private account book) 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace Library, Stratford- 
on- Avon. 
Cherington 

Draft minutes Inclosure Papers 
Preston-on-Stour 

Minutes (last page of book ibid., xiii, 14 

only) dated 1760 

Old Stratford 

Minutes from 1774. to 1775 Wheler 39 
Binton and Drayton 

Minutes from April to Dec. Wheler 39 


1779 
Shottery 
Minutes from 1786 to 1787 Wheler 42 


Wiltshire 
Bishopstone 
Minutes 1812 penes Elwell, Solicitor, 
Highworth 
Worcestershire 
Birmingham Reference Library. 
Badsey 
Minutes 1812 to 1815 377180 
Yorkshire 
Sheffield City Library.. 
Hathersage ` 
Minutes 1808 to 1821 Fairbank, MB/237 
Ulley 


Minutes 1798 to 1800 WC/1241/1 


The following sets of Minutes are mentioned 
by Mr. Tate, but [ have not had an oppor- 


tunity of examining them. 


Hertfordshire 
Codicote 


Welwyn 
Knebworth 
Offley 

Kings Walden 


Hawkins Collection 
whereabouts not known 


Gloucestershire 


Frampton-on-Severn Gloucester City 
Library 
Huntingdonshire 
Covington 
Great Paxton penes Wade, Gery and 
Co., St. Neots 
Abbotsley 
Hargrave 
Great Catworth 
Great Gransdén 
Great Staighton 


d 


Hunts. County Council 


Laneashire 


Horwich Moor = Manchester University 


Library 
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Wales and Monmouthshire Oddington 
Tregrug National Library of | Upton Diocesan Registry 
Wales Worton (quaere Bodleian?) 
7 Idbury 
Norfolk 
Hingham Norwich City Library Shropshire 
° Pontesbury in parish chest - 
Nottinghamshire . . Suffolk 
en Nottingham Mechanics Mya crar West Suffolk County 
Institute Library . 
Council 
Oxfordshire . Wiltshire 
Headington Oxfordshire County Tisbury Wiltshire County 
Shotover Council Council 
Yorkshire 
Goring Diocesan Registry Unidentified parish Northamptonshire 
Hampton Poyle (quaere Bodleian?) Record Society : 


SELECT LIST, SHOWING THE SCOPE OF TWO OF THE LARGE 
AND ONE OF THE SMALLER COLLECTIONS OF ENCLOSURE 
COMMISSION PAPERS 


1. University Library, Cambridge, Enclosure Commissioners Papers. 
These papers are to be found in Class DOC (three figures below) and in Class ADD 


(four figures below) 

Parish Minutes ^ Accounts Claims Letters Other Papers 
Arrington | 620 620 
Barnwell 6018 6019 

6020 
Barton 6021 622 622 
! 6022 (minutes of evidence before the Parl. Committee on the 
. Barton Bill) 
Bassingbourn 6023 623 623 
Bottisham 6024. 624. 624. 
Burwell 625 
Cambridge 626 6025—6 626 

St. Giles 
Chesterton 6028 627 6027 627 
Comberton 6029 628 6030 628 
Connington 6031 629 629 
Cottenham 6032 630 6033-4 630 
Gt. and Lt. | 

Eversden 6035 6036 631 
Exning 632 632 
Fordham 633 633 
Fulbourn 6038 634 ‘ 6037 & 6039 634 
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Parish 


Girton 

Lt. Gransden 

Guilden Morden 

Hardwick 

Harston and 
Hauxton 


Ickleton 
. Kingston 
Landbeach 
Linton 
Longstanton 
All Saints 
St. Michaels 
Long Stow 
Newton 
Oakington 
Orwell 
Quy 
Rampton 
Sawston 
Shelford 
Stapleford 
Steeple Morden 
Stechworth 
Swaftham 
‘Swavesey 
‘Teversham 
‘Trumpington 
West Wickham 


. Whaddon 


Willingham 


Waresley (Hunts.) 


Freckenham 
(Suffolk) 
Misc. Beds. . 


Minutes 


Accounts 


635 
6043 
637 
638 


665 


2. Bedfordshire County Record Office. 


Cardington 

Minute book and papers DDHA/16 
Clifton 

Papers DDLL/5, 2 
Colmworth 

Minutes and papers DDWG/9 


(and Commissioners Time Book) 


Claims Letters 
635 
6042 636 
604.5 637 
6047 638 
6048 *639 
640 
641 
642 
6052 643 
6054-5 644 
6057: 644. 
645 
646 
6060 647 
6062 648 
649 
650 
6066 651 
652 
6069 653 
6071 654. 
655 
6075 656 
6076 657 
6079 658 
659 
6081—2 660 
661 
6085 662 
663 
664. 
665 
Cranfield 
Unbound Minutes 
Papers 
Flitwick 
Papers 
Harrold 
Claims 
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Other Papers 


6971 & 6064 


DDGA/491 
DDGA/489, 498 


DDLL/s, 2 


A/12, 3 
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Henlow Sharnbrook 

Papers DDLL/s, 2 Papers DDBS/462 
Houghton Regis Southill 

Papers DDB/8, 3-4 Papers DDLL/s, 2 
Kempston Streatley 

Claims A/18, 3 ‘Papers DDA/173 
Keysoe | Turve 

Claims DDWG/8 Me 

Minutes WG uncat. Me PEE 
Leighton Buzzard ^ DDBOjuncat,  Westoning or 


Minutes and papers, inc. draft minutes, 


draft minutes of evidence of objections and Wilshamstead 
minutes of evidence of objections heard by Minutes A[36, 3 
the Commission | Wooton 
Derenhall Minutes and papers — A/67, 1-8 
Minutes and papers DDWG/7 Egginton 
Ravensden Draft award uncat. 
Papers A/41, 3-5 Heath and Reach 
Salford Minutes BO/uncat. 
Minutes DDGA/434 
Papers " DDGA/422-433 (This list is based upon one supplied to°me 
Sandy by Miss Godber and supplemented by my 
Papers DDX/22-5 own examination of the records.) 


3. Derby Central Library. 


Allestree. Map showing ownership of land before the Enclosure, 1737. 

Ashover. Survey of the manor of Ashover by John Nuttall in 1780, following the Enclosure 
Act, 1779. 

Beighton. Book of tenures of the manor of Beighton surveyed in 1788, corrected to 1798 at 
the conclusion of the Enclosures, 

Chaddesden. Chaddesden Enclosure Award, 1793. 

Coton-in-the-Elms. Manuscript addendum to the Coton Enclosure Award, 1805. 

Dalbury Lees. Manuscript. Enclosure Award, 1854, and other papers relating to the 
Enclosure. 

Manuscript. Valuation 1851, made by the Enclosure Commissioners. 

- Eyam. Miscellaneous papers relating to the Eyam Enclosure, c. 1807. 

Fairfield, Enclosure Award, map and index, 1773. 

Gresley Castle. Award upon the Enclosure of Castle Gresley fields, 5th July, 1773. (Made 
privately without Áct of Parliament.) 

Hathersage. Enclosure Award in alphabetical order, 1830. 

Holbrook. Enclosure Award, 1787. 

Longstone. Great Longstone, Little Longstone and Wardlow Enclosure Award, 1811—24. 

Great Longstone, Little Longstone and Wardlow Enclosure. Minutes of Com- 


missioners, 1811-25. 
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Longstone. Great Longstone, etc. 'The Commissioners in account with the proprietors, 
1818—1824. 

Letters and documents concerning the Great Longstone, etc., Enclosure Award, 

1817-24. 

Great Longstone, etc., Enclosure Award: Statement of copyhold claims, 1823. 

Mackworth. Mackworth, Markeaton and Allestree Enclosure Survey, 1760. 

Monyash. Enclosure. Survey of claims prior to Award, 1777. . 

Normanton-by-Derby. Enclosure Map, 1769. 

Normanton, Temple. Survey of Temple Normanton, 1800. 

Scropton. Award of William Wyatt and others, Commissioners for dividing and enclosing 
the common fields, etc., in the parish of Scropton, 1764. 

'lideswell and Wheston. Petition for enclosures and allotments at Tideswell and Wheston 
[180-1]. | 

Enclosure Commissioners in account with the proprietors: Assessments, 1811-22. 

Enclosure Awards claims book, 1821. 

Willington. Manuscript Valuation of the farms and land in Willington on the Enclosure 
[c. 1766]. | 


Winster. A rough terrier of the manor of Winster surveyed in 1763. 


| [This list was kindly supplied by the Librarian]. 














PRINTED LISTS 
There is no exhaustive list of Enclosure Commission papers and Mr. ‘Tate’s article 
provides the widest survey. Students would find other useful pointers in: 


A Handlist of Lancashire Enclosure Acts and Awards. Lancs. County Council, Preston, 1946. 
Catalogue of the Enclosure Awards, Supplementary Catalogue of Maps and Lists of Awards 
upon Tithe in the Bedfordshire County Muniments, Bedford, 1939. | 

A Catalogue of Maps in the Bedfordshire County Muniments. Bedford, 1930. 

Guide to the Fairbank Collection, Sheffield City Library. 


Students will also need to be warned of the incompletness and inaccuracies in the 1904 and 
1914 Blue Books which listed Awards and Acts. 


TABLE 1 | 
The Activity of 348 Commissioners in Warwicks., Worcs., Staffs. and Cambs. 
Analysis of 436 Enclosure Acts: 
200 individuals named in 1 Act only 


51 2, Acts 
26 3 
I5 4 
14 5 
- 8 6 
5 7 
3 8 
I 9 
4. IO 
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3 individuals named in 12 Acts 
3 13 
T4 
I5 
16 
17 
18 
20 
2I 
22 
23 
29 
32 


MD ME SH Ht À SDD & 


TABLE 2 


Time spent over enclosure 
Analysis of 68 Midland Enclosure Minute-books 


Years occupied by enclosure 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 and over 


Enclosures: 3 17 11 6 6 5 6 1 3 ro 
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|, ‘THE reappearance of the Scottish Historical Review after an interval of almost 


twenty years is a fact of first importance for historical scholarship. Founded, 
financed and run by the late Dr. James Maclehose, the Review published its 
hundredth number, completing volume 25, in 1928. Admirably set out and 
printed it was also fully indexed and the new Editorial Board have decided to 
retain the old format and the old numbering. The new instalment is therefore 
No. 101 and begins the 26th volume. This is well up to the standard of its 
predecessors, but some may doubt the wisdom of restricting the scope of the 
Review to the field of purely Scottish history. It will be published by Messrs. 
. Nelsons—two numbers a year—and contributions should be sent to Professor 
W. Croft Dickinson, c/o Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., Parkside 
Works, Edinburgh, 9. ' 


* * * * * * * 


Southampton University College has undertaken the production of a Map 
of Fourteenth-Century Wessex, which will be planned as sheet 1 of a national map. 
The Committee appointed to co-ordinate the research includes, besides the 
College representatives (the Principal, Professor Rothwell and Dr. Pelham), 
Professor William Rees, M.A., F.S.A., of University College, Cardiff, and Mr. 
O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A. 


# * * * * # 6 


The late Professor Sir Charles Oman left in manuscript a completed version 
of a work on the topography of Domesday Hundreds upon which he had been 
engaged during the last years of his life. The material consists of two parts. 
The first contains twelve chapters on pre-Domesday administrative divisions, on 
the hundredal system as it appears in Domesday, and on the nomenclature of 
thé Domesday Hundreds. The second and larger part is devoted to an analysis 
of the hündredal organization of the shires, illustrated by maps of each county. 
The manuscript and maps have been presented by the executors of Sir Charles 
Oman to the Codrington Library, All Souls College, Oxford, of which he was 
Librarian for fifty-eight consecutive years. They are available for consultation 
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by accredited research workers who obtain the permission of the Warden or of 
the Librarian (Sir Edmund Craster). 


* * ^* ^» * * * 


It is proposed to publish in the BurrrrIN periodic summaries of current 
historical activities in the major European countries, and in the United States 
of America. In this number information is given as to recent work in Belgium. 
The Committee is indebted to the scholars who have so willingly undertaken 
to supply this information. 


* * * * ^* # * 


The Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1945 
(1. 42) contains a report from the Special Committee on the British Sessional 
Papers. This Committee was created for the purpose of finding a way to 
reproduce the British Sessional Papers 1800-1900, and it has recommended 
that this should be done by micro-print. The actual reproduction, originally 
calculated to take five years, has been delayed on account of the war, but 
substantial portions are already available in micro-print form. 
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BOOK REVIEWS . 


"The Idea of History. By R. G. Collingwood. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1946. 
Pp. xxvi + 340. 205. 


Three-quarters of a century ago, on Friday 24 May 1872, the historian of the Saracens, of 
Federal Government and of the Norman Conquest, stood in the Senate House at Cambridge 
to deliver the Rede Lecture. Its theme was ‘The Unity of History’ and, though now often 
relegated to the Twopenny Box or the salvage dump, it is still worth reading not merely for 
its defence of the comparative method and even unexpectedly vivid passages such as the 
eulogy of Polybios, the appreciation of Ravenna or the celebration of the triumph of Basilios II 
Bulgaroktonos in ‘the Church of St. Mary of Athens,’ but for the sustained effort to justify a 
thesis in regard to History considered as ‘the record of man’s political being’ which is itself a 
perennial challenge. Ina sense it might be said to come from Oxford, though twelve years had 
still to pass before Freeman was to be her official representative as Regius Professor of Modern 
History. Another challenge from the same source might be said to be embodied in the new 
volume by a later hand which is now before us, assuming that readers should find it possible 
on close examination to determine the precise terms in which it is intended «o be formulated. 

Friends and acquaintances of the late Professor Collingwood have commented on the 
fact that in a career so tragically abridged he achieved distinction alike in philosophy and 
history often viewed as two separate fields. Nor have there been wanting some who lamented 
that powers of investigation and exposition notably illustrated in works on Roman Britain 
were being so seriously deflected in other directions as almost to recall the famous question 
anent Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.: ‘He paints too, doesn’t he? To all alike the latest 
work, put together from Collingwood’s paper, by Professor T. M. Knox of St. Andrews, 
will supply much food for digestion, and the sense of indebtedness for the labour expended 
may be allowed to mollify or allay any irritation excited by editorial reflexions and obfer 
dicta. After all these are not for the most part more provocative than the author’s own 
criticism of Bury that ‘History for him, in the true positivistic manner, consists of an assem- 
blage of isolated facts, each capable of being ascertained or investigated without reference to the 
other. Thus he was able to accomplish the very strange feat of bringing Gibbon up to date 
by means of footnotes, adding to the aggregate of knowledge already contained in his pages the 
numerous facts that had been ascertained in the meantime, without suspecting that the very 
discovery of these facts resulted from an historical mentality so different from Gibbon’s own 
that the result was not unlike adding a saxophone obbligato to an Elizabethan madrigal. He 
never saw that one new fact added to a mass of old ones involved the complete transformation 
of the old” That there might be circumstances in which such a statement might be partially 
true in some sense—if such a form of expression may be allowed—can scarcely be pleaded in 
arrest of the judgment of the ordinary historical student that the statement regarded as a 
criticism of Bury is ludicrous. Since, however, it belongs to the fourth of the five sections of 
the book it must be regarded as a deliberate conclusion forming part of the ‘Idea of History’ 
which the author is proposing to his readers as correlative to his ‘Idea of Nature,’ both of them 
more or less in connexion with his ‘Essay on Philosophical Method.’ 
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It is not an accident nor a merely arbitrary arrangement that the four main divisions of 
the book appear under the headings ‘Greco-Roman Historiography,’ “The Influence of 
Christianity,’ “The Threshold of Scientific History’ and ‘Scientific History,’ with Introduction 
and Epilegomena—in the case of the latter taken from other writings of various dates with 
somewhat curious results. The writer tells us both that his book is ‘an essay on the philosophy 
of history’ and that he is attempting ‘a philosophical inquiry into the nature of history regarded 
as a special type or form of knowledge with a special type of object. A Waynflete Professor 
of Metaphysical Philosophy would perhaps feel justified on some such basis in telling us what 
in his Judgment the ‘Idea of History’ did not mean, even if hesitating to commit himself 
further ; but there may be a wholesome virtue even in negative conclusions and the reader 
will hope for the best. The method being expository it will be less surprising than it might 
| otherwise be to find ourselves invited, when we come to ‘Scientific History,’ to apply ourselves 
to the views of a select number of writers in England, Germany, France and Italy ranging 
from F. H. Bradley to Benedetto Croce. They include Michael Oakeshott ‘an historian 
armed with a preparation vastly superior to Bury's in philosophical studies,’ and A. J. Toynbee, 
but not Freeman, Stubbs, Green, Acton, Creighton, Gardiner, Lecky nor Firth; they 
include the ‘lonely and neglected genius Dilthey’ but not Mommsen (who is, however, described 
elsewhere as ‘by far the greatest historian of the positivistic age’) nor Harnack; they include 
Ravaisson's spiritualism, Lachelier's idealism, Bergson's evolutionism, to be followed by 
a section on ‘modern French historiography’ (with comments on the Glozel forgeries) which 
even if represented as unworked-up notes can hardly be credited with even-handed justice. 
Like the disparaging comments on the ‘Cambridge Histories’ or the wearisome diatribes about 
the ‘scissors and paste’ method in history they are part of a setting in which we gain the 
impression of an author trying very hard to say something which will bring permanent 
illumination to his subject in addition to insistence on ‘that prime duty of the historian, 
a willingness to bestow infinite pains on discovering what actually happened.’ The last 
observation has to be read in conjunction with the third part of the book ‘The Threshold 
of Scientific History.’ ‘There we begin with ‘Romanticism’ and pass by sections on Herder, 
Kant, Schiller, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and Marx to Positivism, learning incidentally that 
‘Geology presents us with a series of events, but history is not history unless it presents us with 
a series of acts. Thus Hegel’s conclusion is right, that there is no history except the history of 
human life, and that, not merely as life, but as rational life, the life of thinking beings.’ It may 
be a sign that the spearhead is beginning to appear that the reader is tempted to a posture of de- 
fence, or even to bethink himself of aspects of the subject which may also have a claim to 
comprehension and if he is less well satisfied with Hegel’s conclusions as stated than Professor 
Collingwood, may begin to try to construct a case on the other side with the risk, as will 
presently appear, of being severely rapped over the knuckles for his pains. History is stated to 
be ‘a kind of research or inquiry’; it is ‘the science of res gestae, the attempt to answer questions 
about human actions done in the past’; it ‘proceeds by the interpretation of evidence’ and it is 
‘for human self-knowledge.’ This is summed later by saying that history is (a) scientific, (b) 
humanistic (c) rational, (d) self-revelatory. The assumptions lead to some very interesting 
discussions of the characteristics of Greek and Roman writers on historical subjects, a note- 
worthy appreciation of Herodotus and his relations to Thucydides by comparison and one also 
contrasting Livy and ‘Tacitus as to whom ‘it is permissible to consider whether he was an 
historian at all’, his character-drawing is ‘an outrage on historical truth.’ '‘Livy and Tacitus 
stand side by side as the two great monuments to the barrenness of Roman historical thought.’ 
The restriction of ‘History’ to the area of human activity is doubtless justified if a writer 
says “That is what I intend to discuss,’ and his judgments within that limited sphere are 
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unaffected by the question whether or notsuch self-imposed limitation be rational. But arbitrari- 
ness and prejudice are clearly not excluded by the method adopted even in this area with 
its assumption of accordance with the dictates of reason, nor is there complete consistency 
when in the second part the author sets himself ‘to show how Christianity jettisoned two of 
the leading ideas in Greco-Roman historiography, namely (i) the optimistic idea of human 
nature and (ii) the substantialistic idea of eternal entities underlying the process of historical 
change.’ : 

Anatole France says somewhere that ‘History is an Art and should be written with imagina- 
tion’. In the same context we are tempted to compare two passages giving a view of history 
from a different angle. The first is John Morley’s famous account of the evening when 
Acton expounded to him how the history of liberty ‘might be made the central thread of all 
history.” ‘He spoke like a man inspired, seeming as if, from some mountain summit high in 
air, he saw beneath him the far-winding path of human progress from dim Cimmerian 
shores of pre-historic shadow into the fuller yet broken and fitful light of the modern time. 
The eloquence was splendid, but greater than the eloquence was the penetrating vision 
which discerned through all events and in all ages the play of those moral forces, now creating, 
now destroying, always transmuting, which had moulded and remoulded institutions, 
and had given to the human spirit its ceaselessly-changing forms of energy. It was as if the 
whole landscape of history had been suddenly lit up by a burst of sunlight.’ Modern philo- 
sophers in the English universities have little familiarity with bursts of sunlight; but the 
second illustration may be taken from one of a remarkable series of studies “Post Mortem’ 
(Cape, 1923) by an Australian lecturer in clinical surgery, Dr. C. MacLaurin: “The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire shows the history of the world for more thana thousand years, 
so vividly, so dramatically, that the characters—who are great nations—move on the stage 
like actors, and the men who led them live in a remarkable flood of living light. The 
general effect upon the reader is as if he were comfortably seated ina moving balloon travelling 
over Time as over continents; as if he were seated in Mr. Wells's ‘“Time Machine” viewing 
the disordered beginnings of modern civilization. Collingwood in a section on “The 
Historical Imagination’ which forms part of the Epilegomena draws an elaborated contrast 
between the historian and the novelist in which he says that ‘as writers of imagination the 
historian’s work and the novelist’s do not differ. Where they do differ is that the historian's 
picture is meant to be true. The novelist has a single task only: to construct a coherent 
picture, one that makes sense. The historian has a double task: he has both to do this and 
to construct a picture of things as they really were and of events as they really happened. 
This further necessity imposes upon him obedience to three rules of method, from which the 
novelist or artist in general is free. (i) His picture must be localized in space and time; (11) all 
history must be consistent with itself; (iii) thirdly, and most important, the historian's picture 
stands in a peculiar relation to something called evidence’, And thus we are led onto a discussion 
—not, it may seem to some, a very satisfactory one—as to what is meant (a) by evidence, 
(b) by historical evidence, with a disquisition on the ‘autonomy’ of the historian and a dog- 
matic statement clinched by the dictum that if the reader ' does not already know that it is true, 
he does not know enough about history to read this essay with any profit, and the best thing 
he can do is to stop here and now.’ For a man who could seriously describe the Bollandists 
as ‘a school of Benedictine scholars,’ the author is at times a little rash in his assumption of 
infallibility; and this may account in part for a certain absence of humour which marks his 
second section on the influence of Christianity. Certainly it is with more than pontifical 
gravity that he informs his readers that ‘Gibbon finds the motive force of history in human 
irrationality itself, and his narrative displays what he calls the triumph of barbarism and 
religion’; or again, in regard to other ‘Enlightenment’ writers, tells us that ‘it was these 
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historians, for example, who invented the grotesque idea that the Renaissance in Europe was 
due to the fall of Constantinople and the consequent expulsion of scholars in search of new 
homes; and a typical expression of this attitude is the remark by Pascal that if Cleopatra’s 
nose had been longer the whole history of the world would have been different—typical, 
that is, of a bankruptcy of ‘historical method which in despair of genuine explanation acquiesces 
In the most trivial causes for the vastest effects'l, It is hard to see how wilful perversity could 
go further, since obtusenes can hardly be supposed. But such observations are about as 
valuable as the casual criticisms made elsewhere of the defects of Dr. W. R. Inge, Professor 
Cook Wilson and Mr. H. W. B. Joseph. The well-girt reader will no doubt take leave of 
. the book by reading again the Editor's preface which explains how some of these things came 
to be. But he will, we think, find himself returning to some parts of the work itself with 
differing feelings according as he deems himself a philosopher or a mere journeyman historical 


student. 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 


"Ihe Medieval Idea of Law: a Study in F ourteenth-Century Scholarship. By Walter 
Ullmann. Methuen. 1946. 20s. 


Scholars will be much indebted to Dr. Ullmann for his systematic and lucid analysis of 
the main, though not the only, treatise written by the fourteeth-century Neapolitan civilian, 
Lucas de Penna. Like the ‘Cambridge Studies in English Legal History,’ with which it has 
obvious points of resemblance,.this book has been furnished with a lengthy introduction by 
Professor Hazeltine, which only he out of his profound knowledge of continental juris- 
prudence could have written. Penna belonged to the school of the Post-Glossators, to those 
who were no longer mainly interested, like the Glossators, in that textual criticism of the 
sources of Roman law which had been given a definitive form in the famous ‘Gloss’ of 
Accursius (4. 1260). Instead they were intent on revealing the philosophic principles on which 
that law was based. Penna for his part made the “Tres Libri? (Books X—XII) of the Codex 
the foundation of his exposition of law in general, and the rare Cambridge copy of the last 
printed edition in 1597 of his commentary, used by Dr. Ullmann, runs to no fewer than 
1050 folio pages. It was obviously impossible and, indeed, unnecessary for his work to be 
printed again, but we are grateful to Dr. Ullmann for the care he has taken to provide liberal 
citations from Penna’s text to corroborate his own interpretation of Penna’s juristic thought. 

‘This is a work of resurrection, for Penna has been to most little more than a name, and it 
has been well worth doing. Penna was magnificently equipped to accomplish the task he 
set himself. As a law student at Naples, an advocate who reached the bench, a legal consultant 
to the Sicilian government, he had a wide experience of law in its practical operations. Asa 
scholar he was well grounded in the politico-legal speculations of the ancients such as 
Aristotle, Cicero and St. Augustine, and of the moderns such as the Schoolmen and his 
contemporary Post-Glossators like Baldus and Bartolus of Sassoferrato, and he had a minute 
knowledge of the complexities and, what was more important, the inter-connexions of civil 
law, canon law, and the Lombardic customary law. Even the Poltcraticus of John of Salisbury, 
two hundred years after its author's death, was exerting an influence upon the ideas of this 
Italian legist, though Dr. Ullmann, perhaps by courtesy, somewhat over-emphasizes it. To 
all this was added a quality of mind that nowadays we like to regard as the historian’s: a sturdy 
independence of thought which refused to become enmeshed in the current futilities of the 
dialectical methods of deduction, demanded the strictest definition of terms, accepted received 


1 Lord Esher (Journals, iv. 298) even says that ‘Lord Acton had a theory that the greatest events 
had their true origin in such trifles as the kiss of a woman,’ and adds ‘I expect he was right.’ 
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opinion only if it approved itself to reason (‘non refert quis doceat, sed qualia doceat"), and 
' urged the need to go behind translations to the original forms. 

Itshould be observed that much of what Penna said was not peculiar to him but, as it were, 
‘common: form’. For example, like others he stressed the conception of law as the practical 
expression of that metaphysical ‘justice’ which ought to inform and shape the nature of 
government, the structure of society, and the discipline of religion, and he accepted the 
doctrine of Christianity as axiomatic to his system of jurisprudence. Yet he was scarcely | 
so fundamentally a mediaevalist as Dr. Ullmann insists, and the reader would do well to 
remember the sub-title: this is the medieval idea of law ‘as represented by Lucas de Penna.’ 
For he was living in an age of transition and no one could be so often ahead of his times in 
anticipating the future, as Dr. Ullmann frequently points out, and remain typical of fast dis- 
appearing ways of thought. In fact, it was his argument that the ruler, though bound by the 
moral obligations of a trustee, had the fullest legislative authority, an authority which did not 
come to him from or by the community and which alone gave customary law the validity it 
had, that attracted the notice of Bodin when he was formulating his theory of monarchical 
absolutism and created a demand for six French and three Italian editions of Penna's treatise in 
the sixteenth century. 

This is not the place for a detailed examination of the technicalities of law, such as the - 
doctrine of necessity or public interest which helped Penna to escape from the awkward 
implications of his extreme thesis. 'I'wo general observations are, however, relevant. First, 
no one can read this book without being impressed by the modernity of mediaeval thought: 
for instance, upon the establishment of marriage as a social as well as a religious institution; the 
need to relate punishment not so much to the offence committed as to the intention of the 
wrongdoer; the legality of reprisals after war; the culpability of those who kifl under the orders 
of superiors; the arguments for euthanasia; the rights of the individual against the state; and, 
we are constrained to add, the need for laws to be put intelligibly in ‘verba yulgarta’ so that 
they can be understood by the people. And, secondly, in bringing Penna out of the obscurity 
in which he has lain for over three hundred years, Dr. Ullmann will have rendered a highly 
useful service if he draws the attention of scholars in general to the writings of mediaeval 
legists, canonists as well as civilians: as sources of history they have been burked too long. 


G. O. SAYLES. 


‘Edward of Carnarvon, 1284-1307.’ By Hilda Johnstone. Pp. xii + 146. Manchester 
University Press, Historical Series No. lxxxiii. 1946. 145. 


It is especially appropriate that the Manchester University Press should issue a work, 
which, as Miss Johnstone’s friends in the Institute well know, is the outcome of an interest 
which has relieved the tedium of routine work for a great portion of her career as a professor. 
Manchester was her alma mater, and the scene of her earliest successes. In reading her book you 
feel that the history of the first English ‘Prince of Wales,’ before his succession to the throne, 
need never be written again. More manuscript sources may appear (though it is extremely 
unlikely that they will); but even so, they will only add small details to a complete account. 
But, as Miss Johnstone herself points out, voluminous archive material may, and usually 
does, give a very ‘dusty answer’ to the inevitable question “What sort of a man was he?’ In 
Edward's case the two clues we have, apart from the abuse of chroniclers, are a letter in 
terms of gentle banter to Louis, count of Evreux, in 1305, and a report of an interview in 
1320, as King, with Philip V of France, in which Edward, following precedent, refused to 
do fealty. Both these suggest a more agreeable and even a stronger man than tradition shows 
us. Ás to the manner in which Miss Johnstone has carried out her task, we need only note 
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the great care shown in giving references, and the scrupulous acknowledgment of every 
crumb of help, however trivial, from friends and pupils. 
C. JOHNSON. 


"Ihe Parish Chest.’ By W. E. Tate. Cambridge University Press. 1946. Pp. 346 + x, 
with 16 illustrations. 21s. 


The interest and ie of parochial records has long been appreciated by genealogists and 
antiquarians, and, more lately, largely as a result of the work of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, by 
social and economic historians. Much has been written about particular classes of these 
records, especially in the publications of local societies, but hitherto there has been no com- 
prehensive survey, no general guide to parochial records, classifying and relating them to one 
another. This Mr. ‘Tate has now provided. 

Starting with an account of the parish and the vicissitudes of its records, followed by a brief 
illustrated history of the chest itself, he describes in detail the various classes which we might 
expect to find in that rare exception, ‘a representative series of parochial records.’ “These fall 
naturally into two groups, according to their origin in the ecclesiastical or civil functions of 
the parish. The mainly ecclesiastical group includes the parish registers, churchwardens' 
accounts, charity records and briefs, glebe terriers and tithe records, records relating to 
ecclesiastical courts and discipline, faculties and licences, visitation articles, lists of strange 
preachers, special forms of service, injunctions and public notices, and, finally, records of 
touching for the king's evil. ‘The second group owes its origin to the social and economic 
developments which led to the increasing use of the parish and its officers for the purposes of 
civil government, beginning in the sixteenth century with the Highways and Bridges Statutes 
and with the secular regulation of the care of the poor, an ancient responsibility of the parish, 
but, as a work of charity, liable to be neglected. It has been suggested that in the duties placed 
upon the parish officers and county justices by the Elizabethan Poor Laws the beginnings of 
modern local government and its rating system may be discerned; their development is 
certainly described and illustrated in the parochial records which from this time become 
numerous, arising particularly from the care and regulation of the poor and including 
overseers’ accounts and records relating to removal and settlement, vagrancy, apprentices, 
bastards, cottages and workhouses. Other civil records described are vestry minutes, 
highway and constables’ accounts, and, a subject which Mr. T'ate has made peculiarly his 
own, enclosure acts and awards, F inally there are miscellaneous records, some of them not 
parochial, but deposited in the parish chest for safe custody. 

The list is comprehensive and omits little in a field where omission would be easy. Perhaps 
a schoolmaster might have made a definite mention of the trust deeds (or, too often, Public 
Record Office Copies of enrolled trust deeds) of schools and other parochial buildings, and 
besides notes of payments to psalm-singers and for music we might hope to find some of the 
music itself. 'l'he text is supplemented by explanatory notes and references, a short biblio- 
graphy, a useful glossary and two appendices, the first containing a chronological list of the 
statutes cited in the text, and the second, emphasizing the practical purpose of the book, a 
list of local societies interested in the preservation and publication of records. The least satis- 
factory parts of the book are those dealing with the origin of the parish and its officers, where 
the author has been entirely dependent on printed authorities, and the rather ragged index. 

Mr. Tate has made his classification as general as possible. It is based on his own re- 
searches in Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire and Staffordshire and on such published lists and 
inventories as exist. From these he has taken the illustrative extracts which enliven and 
enrich his work. It is probable that further research will require the modification of some of 
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his generalizations, since practice varied considerably in different parts of the country and even 
in neighbouring parishes. This further research can best be made possible by the publication 
of guides to parish records throughout the country and by the establishment of record offices 
where the documents can receive proper care and be made accessible to students. Concerning 
the civil records the Royal Commission on Public Records in its third Report (1919) stated 
that: ‘the pressing need is that steps should be taken by all County Councils to ascertain what 
each parish possesses. This would not entail the conferring of fresh, powers upon the councils, 
but only the methodical exercise of those which they possess under the Act of 1894.’ Some 
councils have already exercised these powers, others are known to intend to do so. ‘The rest 
should be stimulated by all possible means to fulfil their responsibility. Neglect in the past 
may have preserved some of these records; it has destroyed far more. The better they are 
known, the more will they be used and the less likely are they to disappear in the future. 

Mr. Tate and his publisher have placed all who are interested in local history greatly in 
their debt. Their book deserves the widest circulation, and, since many will find the price 
high, copies of it should be placed in all public libraries and in the libraries of all the societies 
mentioned in its appendix. - 


H. C. Jounson. 


‘Bibliography of English Translations from Medieval Sources By Clarissa P. Farrar and 
Austin P. Evans. (Records of Civilization. Sources and Studies No. xxxix.) Pp. xiii + 
534. Columbia University Pres. New York. 1946. $7.50. 


This book is the result of fifteen years work, and aims at supplying an indication whether 
or not any literary work written in Europe from the fourth to the fifteenth «centuries inclu- 
sive has been translated into English. With Europe is included the area of Mohammedan 
civilization in North Africa and West Asia. I have not found it wanting in any important 
particular, though it can easily be imagined that such headings as “Dante, ‘Omar Khayyam,’ 
‘Reynard the Fox’ or Sadi’ do not claim to be exhaustive. Great pains have been taken to 
verify the statements made by examining the books in question; and it is amusing, and perhaps 
saddening, to find that so common a book as Cassell’s ‘National Library’ edition of Sir John 
Mandeville could not be found for verification. War conditions have, of course, made it 
more difficult than usual to get a sight of many of the scarcer books. ‘The index is not as full 
as it might be. Thus, there is no reference to Vincent of Beauvais, though his Speculum 
Historiale was the source: from which Hakluyt took his version of the travels of Giovanni di 
Pian de Carpini (No. 1744). A good many miscellaneous works have had to be listed under 
such heads as ‘Hebrew Literature,’ ‘Hymns, ‘Liturgy and Ritual, Documents were meant 
to have been included, but have been very wisely left for separate treatment. Another 
unfulfilled, and probably impracticable, ambition was to give some estimate of the value of 
each translation. But that had to be abandoned, though a warning of the defects of some 
current translations would have been an advantage to students. One great merit of the book 
is that no principle of exclusion has been rigidly observed. 

C. Jouwsox. 


‘Notes for the guidance of edition of record publications.’ Issued by the Committee of the 
Publications Section, British Records Association, 1946 (Price to non-members, Is. 
post free, from the Hon. Sec. of the Publications Section, Duchy of Lancaster Office, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2). 


This is an extremely useful little pamphlet produced by a committee which consists of 
distinguished editors of records. It is intended primarily as a help ‘to members of the B.R.A. 
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who are general editors or literary directors of record publishing societies, or who at some time 
or other edit a record text,’ but it ought to be much more widely diffused. In sixteen pages 
the compilers boldly tackle both the general policy of record-editing and the minutiae of 
typographical layout. As to the first, they do not so much state principles which will gain 
universal acceptance as indulge in reflections which will stimulate thought in their readers. 
‘This is wise; for once we get beyond exhortations to editors of local records to take a broad 
view of their duties there is room for wide divergences of opinion. The reflections of the 
compilers are always stimulating and valuable, even when they do not command immediate 
assent. 

The larger part of the Notes advises the reader how to transcribe manuscripts and prepare 
them for printing, how to provide the apparatus of notes, indices, etc., and how to see an 
edition through the press. A select bibliography and a list of ‘authors’ correction marks’ 
complete the work. 

Our chief regret is that this admirable pamphlet is not longer and fuller. There was a 
case for stressing more emphatically the need for editors to study scientifically the abbrevia- 
tions of manuscripts and for referring to lists of common abbreviations, such as those in 
Cappelli’s Diztonaric, Martin's Record Interpreter, and Johnson and Jenkinson’s English 
Gourt Hand, We should also welcome a statement on the desirability of short glossaries for 
texts which use words and meanings unrecorded by the lexicographers. The compilers’ 
excellent advice would have more force if its main points were driven home by examples. 
Happily there exist model editions and calendars of cartularies, quarter sessions records, 
churchwardens’ accounts, and the like, and it would be well to direct the prospective editor 
to them. We may doubt whether the statement that ‘no medieval record should be published 
without at least one good facsimile reproduction’ (III D 1) is sweeping enough. Surely the 
same is true of almost any text, modern as well of medieval, in which the form of the original 
is obscured by the editor’s presentation. ` 

With a view to the second edition, which will surely be called for, it may be suggested that 
the eighty-three paragraphs should be numbered consecutively instead of divided into 
eighteen separate series. In the bibliography the name of *Acombe' has a superfluous e and 
‘Cheyney’ a superfluous y. 

C. R. CHENEY. 


"Guide to the Essex Record Office: Part I, Essex Quarter Sessions and other official 
records’. Prepared by F. G. Emmison, ete. Essex Record Office Publications, 
.No. r. Chelmsford, Essex County Council, 1946. Pp. xix + 128. 75. 64. 


This detailed guide will save researchers much time. It is to be hoped that something 
of the kind will be published for every County Record Office, though the most essential needs 
could be met by a less elaborate and less expensive manual than this volume which is illustrated 


by numerous photographs of manuscripts. 
R. L. 
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CXCIIL—Jiliam Huskisson, Imperial 
Statesman and Economist, (1770-1830). 


By STANLEY M. Harpy, M.A., Ph.D. 


The subject of Huskisson is topical; he 
moulded the commercial future of a world 
emerging exhausted from a long war with the 
new property of power-industrialism, and 
was peculiarly suited for this task by his 
education and a political apprenticeship 
unduly prolonged by mischance. 

The thesis thus first examines his educa- 
tion and young manhood in the liberal 
salons of the Ancien Régime, his early bent 
to political economy under wise guidance 
and the early mark he made by contributing 
to the solution of John Law's error by his 


only intervention in Revolutionary affairs, : 


the issue of assignats. He learned to hate the 
violence of the Revolution, but always 
recognised its motive forces and real services 
to France. 

Then the scene shifts to Whitehall and 
Westminster. The thesis stresses why it took 
Huskisson, after a brilliant start, a quarter of a 
century to arrive at a position where he could 
create with the forces which he alone in the 
political world understood, and accordingly 
traces alongside ‘his career those facets of 
policy which were to be his peculiar concern, 
the currency, the overtaxing of home and 
imperial trade and consumption, the depen- 
dence of the fiscal structure on a foolish loan- 
policy, the abuse and neglect of Empire. 

Huskisson was soon known as a first-class 
. administrator to the political pundits, and he 
was about to take the highest rank at an early 
age when Pitt’s resignation in 1801, his death 
in 1806 and the Castlereagh-Canning duel 
in 1809 (when Huskisson chose friendship 
and followed Canning to the wilderness), 


successively retarded his career seriously. Not 
until about the time of the Bullion Report 
did he take precedence as a great orator. Yet 
he had gathered equipment for a great life's 
work, accumulating knowledge, blending 
theory and practice, experimenting in colonial 
government, putting “Treasury administration 
on a logical basis, relieving the pressure of 
taxes and checking the loans for a while. 
His master-plan takes shape thus: that the 
future of society depends on finding a per- 


manent place for the power-industry that 


grew with the war, that the whole world is 
shrinking into economic interdependence, 
that the solution is, therefore, an imperial 
economic unit liberal in its internal partner- 
ship and external relations, that finance and 
a sound currency were not ends in themselves, 
but necessary prerequisites to the economic 
revolution, and that social amelioration and 
improvement could only come (though come 
they must) when that revolution was de- 
termined. He found the true wealth and 
greatness of the country ‘in the immense and 
increasing production, . . . in the resources 
of its manufacturing industry, . . . in the 
elastic and expansive force of its legitimate 
commerce, . . . all mutually aiding... 
each other . . . and putin motion by capital, 
the genuine growth of progressive accumula- 
tion and not the fictitious result of artificial 
contrivance.’ And he read progress by ex- 
change, so that ‘those natural productions 
distributed in abundance . . . are rendered 
common to all.”1 | 

'The final portions of the first half of 
the thesis therefore deal with Huskisson's 
struggle, both in and out of government, to 


1 The Question Concerning the Currency 
Stated and Examined. Vide Speeches, I, pp. 


100-7. 
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secure the prerequisites of sound budgeting 
principles with the temptation of inflated 
currency removed, and his comprehensive 
application of his ideas—Pitt and Adam 
Smith, his masters in practice and theory, 
were ever prone to important exceptions— 
by accepting the fact that food production 
was inadequate, propounding reforms of the 
Corn Laws themselves and almost carrying 
the solution unaided; until at last he was able 
to deliver a financial ultimatum which led to 
the restoration of a currency standard, which 
implied the alteration of budget methods,.and 
defended the ministry single-handed against 
renewed inflationary demands by the power- 
ful agricultural interest anxious to preserve 
by such subsidy.their wartime profits, His 
terms of ultimatum sent to Liverpool in 
1819 as ‘a first step to simplicity and truth’ 
Is the text of these fighting years—‘A 
financial effort must be made this year. It 
will one day or another become unavoidable. 
1 

The second half of the thesis necessarily 
deals with the last decade of Huskisson’s life 
only, into which a lifetime's work was 
crowded, yet handled in every aspect deftly 
and step by step. The contention of this 
thesis is that he was able to solve his problems 
according to his principles and yet compress 
the several facets of his policy in one series 
of measures carried progressively, so that no 
ground was ventured upon untested. His 
reforms, while liberal to the foreigner, inevit- 
ably contain handsome imperial preferences, 
and aim to secure mutual benefits for the 
mother-country, colonies and friendly nations 
as producers or consumers. Examining the 
results from the material angle and that of the 
colonial producer on short- and long-term 
assessments, the thesis shows the growth with 
incredible rapidity of such mighty assets as 
Canadian timber and Australian wool, the 
nurture of the small coffee industry and the 
sickly silk manufacture to sizable and impor- 
tant dimensions, the expansion of textile and 

1 C. D. Yonge, Life of Lord Liverpool, ii. 
381-4. ' 
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metal industries, the overall growth of trade 
and the shipping needed to carry it, and the 
trade treaties which developed new markets 
for the imperial unit, a new departure in such 
negotiations. The thesis shows him apply 
the principles to the vital food-supply itself 
with important regard to England’s need 
for a permanent auxiliary supply of grain, 
which led to the policy of sliding-scale plus 
preference that, while perhaps inevitably of 
limited duration, suited the conditions by 
softening the transition to free trade, nour- 
ished the agriculture of despised Ireland and 
made a granary of Canada. Important in 
assessing all this work is the close examination 
of the curious phenomenon of the panic of 
1825-6, for the thesis diagnoses the disease 
and exonerates Huskisson’s policy of any 
defect that might have caused it; though the 
statesman used the occasion to strengthen the 
banking system and reinforce his currency 
policy. 

The last theme of his work shows him 
beginning that social policy of amelioration 
and improvement which he saw must come 
once the new industria system was 
established on permanently progressive lines. 
At home there is his róle in the repeal of the 
Combination Laws and the banning of 
‘truck’ while we see him at the end shep- 
herding his followers towards Parliamentary 
reform because the old system no longer 
represented a society so radically changed by 
new forms and standards of wealth and pro- 
duction. Above all, in his last period of 
office, he laid, in a whirlwind six months as 
Colonial Secretary, the  foundatons of 
dominion society so well built upon by 
Durham and the third Earl Grey. 

After all he had done, the thesis shows that 
in his last years he had conceived a further 
programme of financial reform and trans- 
formation of the social conditions of the 
Empire on a scale that promised to be more 
gigantic than the schemes executed. ‘The 
thesis sets out to show that there has been a 
strange lapse of historical perception of the 
domination Huskisson exercised over his age 
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—Aa formative one—and consequently over a 
century's economic life. It shows that Hus- 
kisson was the precursor, the good husband- 
man from whose labour Peel and Gladstone 
and Durbam and Grey reaped a rich harvest; 
doing so much without attempting objects 
beyond his reach he was able to boast ‘in every 
instance, as far as we have gone, not only have 
the fears and forebodings . . . by which we 
were opposed proved to be visionary and un- 
founded, but the expectations of our most 
sanguine supporters have been more than 


realised.”1 


MS. Sources: 
British Museum: 4dd MSS., Huskisson 
papers; Canning papers; Liverpool 
papers. 


Printed Sources: 

Parliamentary, History, vol. 36; Parlia- 
mentary debates, ist and 2nd series 
(1803-30); Speeches with biographical 
memoirs, 3 vols, ed. F. Lewis and 
Wright; Parliamentary papers; Annual 
Register (1790—1830); The Huskisson 
Papers, ed. L. Melville; Times; 
Morning Chronicle; Liverpool Adver- 


1 Speeches, IT, 327-65, 25 March 1825. 
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tiser; Sheffield Iris; Dropmore Papers, 
Hist. MSS. Comm.; Greville Diary, 
2nd edn., ed. P. W. Wilson; Creevey 
Papers, ed. Sir A. Maxwell; A. 
Aspinall, The Formation of Canning’s 
Ministry, (Camden Soc., 3rd ser. lix); 
A. AspinaB, rbuthnot’s Correspond- 
ence, (Camden Soc, 3rd ser. lxv); 
R. A. Humphreys, British Consular 
Reports on Latin America, 1824-6, 
(Camden Soc., 3rd ser., Ixiii); The Cor- 
respondence of Geo. IV, ed. A. Aspinall; 
Geo. Canning and his Friends, ed. 
Bagot; The Colchester Diary, ed. Lord 
Colchester; The Despatches of Earl 
Gower (1790-2) ed. O. Browning; 
Public Characters of the Present Age 
(1828), Anonymous (pub. Knight & 
Lacey, London); C. Mathieson, The 
Life of Dundas; C. D. Yonge, The Life 
of Lord Liverpool; A. G. Stapleton, 
The Political Life of Geo. Canning; 
Dorothy Marshall, The Rise of Geo. 
Canning; P. Guedella, The Duke; J. 
Holland Rose, Pitt; C. R. Fay, The 
Corn Laws and Soctal England; C. R. 
Fay, Imperial Economy; D. G. Barnes 
The English Corn Laws; K. Feiling, ` 
History of the Second Tory Party; E. 
Halévy, History of England, 1815—30. 
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Blomefleld, Miles, ii. 690. For addi- 
tional information see Irvine Gray, ‘Foot- 
note to an alchemist’, in The Cambridge 
Review, 30 Nov. 1946. He lived in Chelms- 
ford for the last 35 years or so of his life, 
dying there 29 Nov. 1603. He appeared in a 
case of suspected witchcraft June 1598 and 
was churchwarden of Chelmsford parish 
church, 1582. 

To authorities add Ghelineford parish records 
and Essex Quarter Sessions records in Essex 
County Record Office. 


Briggs, Henry, i. 1234¢, l. 26. For 
‘Norfolk school’ read ‘Norwich Grammar 
School’. 


Brooke, Rupert, 1912-21 vol. 664. l. 6. 
For “Brooke, Rupert’ read ‘Brooke, Rupert 
Chawner. See Rugby School Register, iv. 
187. i 


Dunlop, John Colin, vi. 208a. Add 'edu- 
cated at Glasgow High School; attended 
Edinburgh University 1803-5. l. 16. For 
"W. Hazlitt? read ‘Jeffrey’, l. 21. For 
‘Christopher Worth’ read ‘Lockhart’. 2084. 
l. 14. For ‘February 1842’ read ‘26 Jan. 
1842’. 

Fortescue, Sir John, vii. 4825. For 
additional information concerning his life 
and discussion of his work see ‘Sir John 
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Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum Angle’ ed. 
9. B. Chrimes, M.A., Ph.D. MES 
1942, pp. Ix—cvill. 


Hal, John (1575-1635) vili. 954. 
Younger son of William Hall, a physician, 
who lived from c. 1569-90 at Carlton, 
Beds., and later at Acton, Middx. John 
Hall matriculated from Queen's College, 
Cambridge, as of ‘Bedfordshire’? in 1589, 
proceeding to B.A. (1593/4) and M.A. 


` (1597). See Genealogists’ Magazine, Sept. 


1936, p. 344; March, 1937, p. 478. 


Old, John (fJ. 1545-1555), xiv. 9796. I. 
22 from foot, where it is stated that ‘about 


I545' he ‘was presented to the vicarage of 
Cubington’ Dugdale (4ntigs. Warw. ed. 
1730, p. 302) gives 22 March 1548-9 as the 

date of Old’s institution, on the presentation 

of Edward VI, his authority being Lichfield 

Episc. Registers, Bp. Sampson, fo. 422. 


Scott, John, xvii. 985a, l. 5 from foot. 
For '(1783—1821)' read ‘(1784-1821)’. 1. 3 
from foot. For ‘1783’ read ‘24 Oct. 1784’. 
See Register for the Parish and County of 
Aberdeen, General Registry Office, New 
Register House, Edinburgh. 


Whittingham, William, xxi. 1532, l. 17. 


For ‘Bodleian Wood MS. E. 64’ read 
‘Bodleian MS. Wood E. 4’. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. For a full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 
viii. 44.] 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


British Museum. Historical MSS. acquired in 1946:— 


Letters from Lord Dalhousie, while Governor General of India, to Sir Herbert Maddock, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, 1848-9. (Add. MS. 46186.) 

Correspondence and Papers of epee Devereux, 3rd Earl of Essex. In four volumes. 
(Add. MSS. 46188-46191.) 

Miscellaneous State Papers nen. to the family of Rollo, Lords Rollo of Duncrub, 
mainly the papers of Andrew, 5th Lord Rollo, c. 1761. (Add. MS. 46196.) 

Leaf, etc., from a chartulary of Worcester Priory i in Anglo-Saxon and Latin, c. A.D. 1000. 
(Add. MS. 46204.) 

History of Peru, from 1800-1900, by Sir C. R. Markham, K.C.B. (Add. MSS. 46216— 
46218.) 

Diaries and correspondence of Mrs. Mary Drew, daughter of W. E. Gladstone. (Add. 
MSS. 46219-46271.) [Not at present available for consultation. ] 

Relazione di D. Barbaro, Venetian ambassador in England, 1547-51. (Add. MS. 
46274.) 

Papers of John Burns, P.C., M.P., c. 1886-1942. (Add. MSS. 46281-46345.) [Not 
at present available for consultation. ] 

Papers of the family of Wentworth, 16th-18th centt. (Add. MSS. 4627 5—46280.) 

First part of the original inventory of the effects of Henry VIII. (Add. MS. 46348.) 

Account-book of Sir John Howard, later 1st Duke of Norfolk, 1462-9. (Add. MS. 
46349.) 

Account-roll of the Keeper of the Great Wardrobe for one year from Michaelmas 1333. 
(Add. MS. 46350.) 

Rental of royal estates in the Isle of Wight, 1299-1300. (Add. MS. 46351.) 

Formulary of deeds and letters from the Abbey of St. Augustine, Canterbury, 1 3th cent. 
(Add. MS. 46352.) 

Chartulary of the Abbey of Dereham, 14th cent. (Add. MS. 46353.) 

Heraldic collections of Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter King-of-Arms, 16th cent. 
(Add. MS. 46354.) 

Knightley Papers, including letters from Nelson to the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV, and from Madame de Maintenon. (Add. MSS. 46356-46361.) 

Notes on the campaign in the Carpathians during 1914-15, by the last Austro-Hungarian 
Minister for War, 1927. (Add. MS. 46362 K.) 

Letters to George IV, as Prince of Wales, from William Pitt, the younger, and the 
Earl of Pembroke, 1787, 1789. (Add. MS. 46362 B. 
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Drawings of the processions connected with the coronation of Queen Elizabeth on 15 
January 1559. (Eg. 3320.) 

Register of extents or rentals of manors of Glastonbury Abbey, 14th cent. (Eg. 3321/F.) 

Court-books of the manor of T'rethevy, in St. Cleer, Cornwall, 1687-1766. (Eg. 3322 
A-C.) | 

Deeds relating to Lord Byron and hi$ family, including his marriage settlement. (Add. 
Ch. 72100-72103.) s 

A. J. Corrrws. 


National Library of Seotland. Historical MSS. acquired in 1946:— 


Drawings of rubbings of masons’ marks from Churches mostly in Scotland. 

Letters, 1584—7, relating to Mary, Queen of Scots (Sotheby's, 2 5—27 February, no. 260); 
a volume of contemporary copies of letters, some ascribed to Mary (Sotheby's, 11 November 
1946, no. 96). 

Papers, mainly of the 17th cent., relating to Lochcote Castle, West Lothian. 

‘The Wardlaw MS., i.e. James Fraser's ‘Polichronicon seu Policratica Temporum, or 
the True Genealogy of the Frasers,’ 1666-91. \ 

Papers of the 2nd Earl of Albemarle as C.-in-C. in Scotland after the 45. Supplementary 
to those published by C. S. Terry for the New Spalding Club, 1902. 

Correspondence of Henry Dundas and Lord Cornwallis, 1786-94 (Sotheby's, 17 
December 1946, no. 386). _ 

Records of the Home Guard in Scotland, specially compiled under the auspices of 


Scottish Command for deposit in the Library. 
| Wm. Park. 


 UNIFERSITY LIBRARIES 


Birmingham. Historical MSS. acquired during 1946:— 
Farm accounts of James Smyth of Quickswood, Hitchin, 1797-1820. 
Martinelli (Vincenzio), Isteria della Casa de Medici. 2 vols. (Previously Phillipp's 
MSS. 7854 and 20635.) Second half of 18th cent. 
Historie de Mr. de Cing Mars, grand Ecuyer, et de Mr. de Thou. Anonymous. Second 


half of 18th cent. 
WILFRID BONSER. 


Cambridge. 
Terriers of Walton, nr. Wisbech, 1685-8 and 1688-1865. 
Veyntin family, deed-book (in Spanish). , 
A. F. SCHOLFIELD. 
; ‘Edinburgh. Historical MSS. acquired 1944—6:— 
Statuta de tempore Edwardi III. 14th cent. Formerly owned by Sir F. Palgrave, F. Y. 
Powell and D. P. Heatley. '. 
Forty-three congratulatory addresses to John George Lambton, first earl of Durham, 
mostly from local Whig associations on his work for Reform, 1834-5. 
Account book of the New Lanark Institution, 1816—25. 
Professor A. Bérriedale Keith. Papers and correspondence on the constitution of the 
British Empire, etc. 
L. W. SHARP. 
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Leeds. Historical MSS. acquired during 1946:— | | 


Papers relating to the family and estate of Wentworth of Woolley Hall, Yorks., deposited 
on permanent loan by Commander Ewart Wentworth. These were partly calendared by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 55th Rept., Various Collections 11, but there are a 
number of additional papers. They include letters from the rst earl of Strafford, deeds, 
marriage agreements, account books, etc., of the 16th to 19th cent. 

f S. ROBERTS. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
University College, Hull. 


Marriage settlement by Thos. Sone for his wife Catherine (née Goulton). ‘Trustees, 
Charles Allen of Greenwich Hospital and Wm. Hotham, haberdasher, of York. Seals. 
1758. 


A. CuMING. 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
County Record Office, Bedford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1946:— 


Fragment of papal bull relating to Chicksands Priory, n.d. [1178]. (Essex County 
Council.) 

Manor of Washingley, Cranfield: 139 charters, c. 1250-1360. (Winchester College). 
Manor of Dallow, Luton: 6 admissions, 1456-1605; 99 deeds relating to, Luton, 1573- 
1848. (Messrs. F. Merchant & Sons). Manor of Wootton: court roll, 1607. Various papers 
relating to poaching and other offences in 20 north Bedfordshire villages, 1813-26. (Mr. 
F. Bull.) Houghton Regis, Chalgrave, Toddington and Cranfield: 360 deeds, 1455—1 868; 
2, ‘estate maps, n.d. and 1846. (Essex County Council.) Leagrave : 268 deeds, 1549-17593 
Limbury, 36 deeds, 1635-1759; Luton, 34 deeds, 1604-1718; Streatley, 19 deeds, 1649— 
1756; being the estates of Robert, 1st Lord Raymond, 1673-1733. Bolnhurst: 2 maps, 
1784 (Captain E. H. J. Duberly). 

Letters and case-notes of Dr. John Symcotts, physician to Oliver Cromwell (ante, vol. xx. 
223). (Mr. S. Price.) 

Correspondence and agricultural and literary MSS. of Thomas Batchelor, author of 
‘A General View of Beds. Agriculture’, 1808, and of ‘Village Scenes’; deeds and other 
papers relating to Eaton Bray, Lidlington and Marston Moretaine, 1627-1857. (Mr. C. 
Franklin.) 

Parish documents. Harrold, 3 deeds, 1713-20; Toddington parish award, 1797. 

Various items: first minute-book of the Beds. Agricultural Society (Beds. Agricultural 
Society); 16 deeds relating to Caddington, 1632-1780, and 17 to Wootton and Kempston, 
1709-34 (Herts. County Council); 27 to Husborne Crawley and district, 1674-1852 (Mr. 
C. G. Howard); 22 to Bedford, Eaton Socon and Ampthill, 1690-1895 (British Records 
Association); 10 to Bedford, 1693-1853 (Bedford District Gas Co.); 3 to Shillington, 1 640-6 
(Mr. A. F. Walker); Stratton rental, 1786 (Sir Geoffrey Cornewall). 

Joyce GODBER. 
CUMBERLAND 
County Record Office, Carlisle. 


The following brief summary of the contents of the office is submitted instead of a list 
of accessions, because no previous account has been published. 
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Quarter Sessions and related records, Series of Quarter books begin at the dates shown 
and are all fairly complete until after 1889, except where otherwise stated: Minute books, 
1667, Indictment books, 1689, Private Order books, 1709—77, Public Order books, 1730, 
Abstract books, 1747-1864, Convictions books, 1769, Recognizance books, 1770-1834, 
Report books, 1839-74. Rolls, or files, of petitions, recognizances, indictments and other 
papers received by Quarter Sessions, are continuous from 1686. Amongst other records of, 
-~ and related to, Quarter Sessions, the following are the most important: Treasurers’ Vouchers, 
1739-1855, Account books 1757-68 and 19th cent.; Enclosure awards, almost complete 
for the County, and some related documents, including agreements and minute books; 
declarations against transubstantiation and oaths of allegiance from 1696; Land tax assess- 
ments, 1780-1829; Deputations to gamekeepers, 1729-1843; Jury (freeholders) lists; 17 14— 
1832 and freeholders’ books, 1730—1822; Commissions of the Peace from 1711, and quali- 
fications of justices, deputy-lieutenants and militia officers from 1758; Alehouse registers 
from 1753; Insolvent debtors schedules, 1756-1854; Lieutenancy and militia records 
beginning in 1692, and including correspondence, minute books and muster rolls, books and 
lists. This list is far from exhaustive, many other classes of 18th cent. records are represented, 
and of the 19th cent. still more. 

Diocesan Records. All tithe awards and Bishop's transcripts of Parish registers relating 
to Cumberland have been transferred from the Carlisle and Lancaster diocesan registries. 
Both series of records are almost complete for the County, although the transcripts do not 
normally begin before 1660, and in many cases considerably after that date. 

Deposited Documents. 'The following parishes have deposited records: Carlatton, 
Culgaith, Holme Cultram, Middlesceugh and Braithwaite, Midgeholme, Newton Reigny, 
Plumpton Wall, Seascale, Sebergham, Skirwith, Staffield, ‘Tallentire, Uldale and Water- 
millock. (A complete survey of parish records is being made, and a typed schedule is available 
in the office). A number of deeds, maps, plans, awards and other documents have been given 
and deposited, and the records of certain extinct authorities, such as School and Highway 
boards have been transferred to the office. It is hoped to publish detailed lists of these at a 
later date. 

J. L. Karey. 


SOMERSET 
Somerset Record Office, Taunton. Historical MSS. acquired in 1946:— 


GIFTS 


Deeds: Burnett (Manor), 1627; Combe Hay (s), 1721-48; Martock, 1823; Wellow 
(49), 1683-1807; Stoke sub Hamdon, 18 59; Wells, 1852; and various parishes (20), 1683- 
1813. (Various donors through the British Records Association). Cannington, Fiddington, 
Spaxton and Stogursey (10), 1666-1 869. (A. W. Vivian-Neal, Esq., M.C., F.S.A.). 
Farmborough Grevill, Farmborough Rosewell and Ston Easton Moyner (2), 1653 and mid- 
17th cent. (Squadron Leader E. Buller-Leyborne Popham). Lydeard St. Lawrence (2), 
1696, 1769. (F. Willoughby Hancock, Esq.). Upton Noble and Combe Bissett, 1835 
(Cheltenham Public Library). Beckingtonand Rode, 15 78. (The Misses Parnell). Stogursey 
1594; and Wedmore, 1608. (Rev. Preb. G. W. Saunders). Frome, 1857. (J. H. P. Pafford, 
Esq.). Doulting, 1716. (I. Fitzroy Jones, Esq.) Wellington and District (33), 1575— 
1823. (Exors. of A. L. Humphreys, Esq.). Maiden Bradley [now co. Wilts.], 15 59. 
(Lancashire County Council. Cheddar, 1722; Huntspill, 1773; and Wells, 1800. 


(I. Bruce Dilks, Esq.). 
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Coure rolls: manors of Camell Abbots [West Camel] and ‘Downhead,. 1436-37; 
Muchelney, 1411—2, 1433-4, 1450-15 Norton sub Hamdon, 1672-4; and Shepton Beau- 
champ, 1559. (The Most Hon. the Marquess of Ailesbury). Farmborough Grevill and 
Farmborough Rosewell, 1627-53 (Squadron Leader E. Buller-Leyborne Popham). 

Court papers: manor of West Buckland, 1634-1808. (Exors. of A. L. Humphreys, 
Rentals: manor of Muchelney, 1407-8, 1434, 1444. (The Most Hon. the Marquess - 
of Ailesbury). 

Accounts: manors of Tarnock [in Badgworth], 1479-80; Castle Cary, Norton Beau- 
champ, Hatch Beauchamp, South Harp and Chillington, West Camel and Downhead, 
Lydeard St. Lawrence, Pilton, Ilminster Provost and Ilminster Bailiwick, 1671. (The 
Most Hon. the Marquess of Ailesbury). 

Surveys: manors of Farmborough Grevill and Farmborough Rosewgll, 1630-1; and 
Compton Dando.and Barrow Hill Farm, 1656 (Squadron Leader E. Buller-Leyborne 
Popham). . 

Miscellanea: solicitor’s account of fees, 1836—9; and account of tithes of Farmborough, 
1836—7. (Messrs. McIntyre, Hudson & Co., through the British Records Association). 
British Gazette (General Strike), Nos. 1—4, 6, 7, 1926. (A. R. Cass, Esq.) Pedigrees and 
other papers relating to the families of Trevelyan, Woodhouse, Hancock, Sydenham, Wynd- 
ham, etc. families, 18th and roth cent.;. and numerous transcripts of public records, 


14th to 17th cent., relating to Dunster and nearby parishes. (F. Willoughby Hancock, 
DEPOSITS . 

Deeds: Carhampton (7), 1603-1742; Dulverton and Brushford, 1664; Hinton Charter- 
house and Norton St. Philip, 1663; and Martock, 1774. (Various depositors through the 
British Records Association). 

Parish Records: account of income of glebe and rectory lands, 1779-89; churchwardens’ 
accounts, 1656—1839; poor rate books, 1838-67; overseers’ accounts, 1702-1864; and 
other documents relating to the parish of Seaborough. (Seaborough Paroch. Ch. Council). 
Surveys and valuations, 1824—59; poor rate books, 1824, 1838; overseers’ accounts, 1676- 
1847; waywardens’ accounts, 1675-1818; enclosure awards of Martock (Milton, Ash, 
Witcombe and Coat), 1810, Martock (Long Load), 1919, and Martock and Muchelney, 
1826; and other documents relating to the parish of Martock. (Martock Paroch. Ch. 
Council). ' 

Miscellanea: a valuable library of 433 bound and 14 unbound volumes of books of local 
historical interest. (Colonel W. O. Gibbs; A.D.C., D.L.). 


PURCHASES 


Deeds: lands mainly in the Manor of Pawlet belonging to the Hospital of St. Mark in 
Billeswick, Bristol, (15) c. 1270-1432, I 589; lands of family of. Pyke in hamlets and manors . 
of Milton, Witcombe, Ash-Bulleyn or Pyke’s-Ash, and Lockshill, (13) 1316-1500; Chard . 
(2), 1475, 1495; Newhill and Chilthorne Domer (3), 1589-97; and Saltford (schedule, 
1568-1690), c. 1700. (The Moulton Collection, from Messrs. B. Halliday). About 5000 
deeds relating to Glastonbury, Ile Abbots, Meare, Merriott, Somerton, Street, and many 
other parishes, early 17th to 19th cent. (E. J. Farr and Co., general merchants). 

Court rolls: manors of Ubley, 1369-1569; Christon, 1438-41; Winterhead [in Ship- 
ham], 1442-9; Shipham, 1492-3; Babington, Midsomer Norton, Ston Easton, Ubley, 
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Aldwick [in Blagdon and Butcombe], Winterhead with its members, Clewer [in Wedmore], 
Alston Maris [in Huntspill], Winsford Bosun, Angersleigh, Well [in North Curry], Thorn 
Falcon, Walton in Gordano, Aust (co. Gloucs.), and Claverham [in Yatton], 1550; Aust, 
Wrington, Ubley, Aldwick, Claverham, Winterhead, Angersleigh, Thorn Falcon, North 
Curry and Well, and Child Okeford (co. Dorset), 1604-39; Wolley, 1 597—1627; Chilling- 
ton Borough, 1527-1640; Stapleton and Witcombe [in Martock], 1640-83; and Milton 
Juxta Wells, 1660-1722. * l 

Rentals: manors of Brushford, 1619; [? Frome Selwood], 1735; Knapp [in North - 
Curry], 1613; Milverton, 1605, 1614; Ubley, c. 1470; and Woolavington, 1611. 

Accounts: manors of Axbridge, 1467-96; Ubley, 1383-1493; Bristol, Ubley, Well 
and Taunton, 1425-26; Sandford [in Winscombe], Winterhead and Christon, 1438—42; 
Christon, 1442—92; Winterhead with its members, 1446—94; Langford including Compton 
Dando (1446—8) and Winterhead (1450-1), 1446-59; Child Okeford, North Curry, Well, 
Thorn Falcon, Angersleigh, Wrington, Aust, Ubley, Aldwick, Winterhead and Claverham, 
1031-41. 

Custumals: manor of Taunton and Taunton Deane, 1647, copy dated 1719. 

Surveys: manor of Milton [in Wells], 1765. 

Miscellanea: copy of proceedings in Chancery relating to Manors of Ubley, Midsomer 
Norton, Hinton Blewett, Ston Easton, Chilcompton and Littleton, property in Wellow and 
its hamlets and in Cameley, and the Hundred of Chewton, 1450; documents relating to 
dispute affecting the Manor of Ubley and Temple Hydon [in Witham Friary] leadmines, 
1473-1532; copy inquisition-post-mortem concerning Manor of Ubley; and particular 
concerning the Manor of Shepton Mallet, 1791, and constat concerning colliery on lands of 
the Manor of Stratton on the Fosse, 1791, properties of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

Admissions and Surrenders (copies of court roll): Stapleton, 1659; Ubley.(23), 1537— 
1612; Winterhead, 1574; and Wrington, 1640. 

Miscellanea: Quietus rolls for the Liberty of Wrington (9), 1619-41; lease of fairs and 
markets at Wrington, 1602; terrier of glebe etc. of Charlton -Mackrell, 1639; and grant of 
arms of Croft to James-Robins Prichard, 1824. (All part of the Moulton Collection, pur- 
chased from Messrs. B. Halliday, except as noted under ‘Deeds’ above). 


PUBLICATIONS 
An Interim Handhst of Somerset Quarter Sessions Documents and other Official Records 
will be published in May, 1947. 
. HaAnRorD Kina. 


SURREY. | 
County Record Office, Kingston-upon-Thames. Historical MSS. acquired during 1946:— 

Effingham, copy of 1813 map. 

2 maps of Bookham comprised from original plans and documents by Mr. J. H. 
Harvey. 

Collection of deeds and letters (mainly early and mid 19th cent.) relating to Kingston 
and Southwark. 

3 deeds relating to Bookham. 

Abstract of early title deeds—The Corner House, Great Bookham. 


DUDLEY AUKLAND. 
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W'ARWICKSHIRE. 
Shire Hall, Warwick. Historical MSS. acquired during :1946:— 

Manorial and estate records: collections of deeds relating to Allesley and Coundon 
(1662-1849), Hampton-in-Arden (1760-1860), the Manor of Goldicote (1748-1 826), 
and Napton-on-the-Hill (1770-85). 

Parish records: (i) Rate books, account books and poor law removal orders belonging to 
Wootton Wawen (1798-1899), Ullenhall (1797-9), Beaudesert (1807—65), Henley-in- 
Arden (1850-8), Wellesbourne (1723-95), Tredington (1680-1874), Ansty and Shilton 
(1697-1833). (ii) Registers of baptisms, marriages and burials belonging to T'redington 
(1541-1861). 

Miscellaneous: (i) Minute Book of the Warwickshire County Court, 1741-55. (ii) Plan 
of the Banbury to Hampton railway line, 1845. ' 

L. EDGAR STEPHENS. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Exeter City Library. l 
48 deeds and documents relating to Dunchideock, 1569—1823. 
130 deeds and documents relating to Diptford, South Brent, Totnes, Paignton, Idde- 

sleigh, etc., 1532-1796. 

N. & E. Puasey. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Gloucester City Library. Historical MSS. acquired during 1946:— 

' A Declarations of surrender of lands to the lords of the manor of Awre and Etloe, n.d. 
Kingswood: release of lands, 16 April 1725; conveyance of lands, 5 Nov. 1767. 
Certificate of contract for redemption of land tax on property in Dursley, 30 April 1799. 
Lease of a messuage and tenement in Eastgate St., Gloucester, 23 May 1703. 


P. W; BENNETT. 
HEREFORDSHIRE: 
Hereford City Library. 
Included among c. 200 Herefordshire property deeds and wills acquired during 1946 
are (1) a collection of 18th cent. deeds from Sir Geoffrey Cornewall relating tó his family 
and their properties, (2) a collection from Lady Gurney of Walsingham Abbey of deeds relating 
to the Brydges family of Herefordshire. 
The court rolls, 1675—1936, of the manor of Marden have been deposited again, havin 
‘been removed by their owner during the war. i 
; L. M. Bickerton. 
LANCASHIRE, i 
The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
Genealogical roll of the family of Hinton of Hinton, co. Salop, 1652. 
Letter-book of Thomas Cholmondeley, Sheriff of co. Chester, 1637—61. 
Private and business letters (over 1500), note-books and miscellaneous papers of the 
Nicholson family of Liverpool and Manchester, 17th—20th cent. 
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Letters (over 2000), household account books, tradesmen's bills and miscellaneous 
papers of the Hibbert-Ware family of Manchester, 18th-2oth cent. 

Historical collections, relating to the Moravian Church, of the late Rev. J. N. Libbey, 
formerly Principal of Fairfield College, Manchester, 10 boxes and 27 vols., 18th—2oth 
cent. 

Crawford Deeds and Charters comprising (a) The Haigh Muniments, relating to 
Adlington, Aspull, Blackbürn, Blackrod, Haigh, Manchester, Preston, Upholland, Wigan 
and Worthington (co. Lanc.), Bellingham (Northumberland), London and Wales, including 
a box of 19th cent. colliery accounts. 33 boxes, 14th-19th cent. (5) The Scottish Muniments 
from Haigh Hall, relating to the estates and titles of Crawford (from David, 1st earl, to 
George, 22nd earl), Lindsay, Balcarres and Garnock and to the various baronies; included 
are personal papers and private and business letters. 26 boxes, 14th-20th cent. (Deposited 
by the earl of Crawford and Balcarres.) 

[Volume IV in the series of Library Hand-Lists of Deeds and Charters has been com- 
_ pleted; pending publication it may be consulted in the Library. The following articles are — 
to appear in the Library Bulletin to be published this year: (a) “The Charter Room in the 
John Rylands Library’ (b) “Ecclesiastical, Monastic and Local Seals (12th—17 cent.) from the 
Hatton Wood MSS. in the John Rylands Library']. 

F. TAYLOR. 


Wigan Public Library. 

A collection of 76 documents comprising agreements, accounts, receipts, etc., relating 
to the erection of the ‘New Town Hall’ in Wigan Market.Place, 1720—5, at the expense of 
Sir Roger Bradshaigh, 3rd baronet, and the earl of Barrymore, members of Parliament for 
Wigan. Mounted in portfolios, with a brief history of the Moot Hall by the Borough 
Librarian. 

ARTHUR J. Hawkes, 


LoNDON. ' | l 
Guildhall Library. Historical MSS. received into custody, 1946:— 

A. General. Papers relating to papists in London and Middlesex, 1689-1715. Pro- 
ceedings at Guildhall relating to the City of London's petition for a new parliament, 1676—8. 
Miscellaneous exchequer accounts, 1590—1792. Account books of William, Andrew and 
John Harrison, gunfounders, the Tower of London and Swan Street, Minories, 174.1—50. 
Inventory, 1594, of goods belonging to William Harriott, of St. Antholin, London. 


B. Miscellaneous records of city parishes, wards and livery companies as under:— 

Parishes: All Hallows, London Wall, 1793-6; St. Benet., Paul's Wharf, 1691-1800; 
St. Botolphs, Aldgate, 1667; St. Bride, Fleet Street, 1707-1920; St. Clement, Eastcheap, 
1714-1847; St. Helen, Bishopsgate, 1784; St. Lawrence Pr 1727-1870; St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, 1538-1933; St. Mathew, Friday Street, 1576—1806; St. Peter, Westcheap, 
1669-1897; St. Swithun, London Stone, 1746—9. Wards: Portsoken, 1754-61. Livery 
Companies: Pinmakers, 1676; Tobacco pipe makers, 1797-1846. | 


C. Deeds, (16th-r9th centuries,) relating to property in the following parishes:— 
St. Botolph, Aldgate; St. Bride, Fleet Street; St. Dunstan in the West; St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate; St. Katherine, Coleman; St. Martin, Ludgate; St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 


RAYMOND SMrrH. 
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Minet Library, Camberwell. 


Records of the manor of Paris Gardens, Southwark, consisting of minute books, court ` 
rolls, etc., from the time of Elizabeth. t. 






Order of St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell. 
Deed relating to the property of the Order in Clacton, co. Essex, n.d. (?14th ce 
Deed of the sale of the advowson of Great Maplestead, co. Essex, 1656. | 

H. W. FiNCHAM. - 
MIDDLESEX. 

Hendon Central Library. Historical MSS. acquired during 1946:— 

26 deeds relating to the Frith Manor estate and Pontingdale Farm, Mill Hill, 1796- 


IgOl. 
Abstract of charter granted to inhabitants of Hendon in 1066, ‘dated 1836. 
- J. E. WALKER. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Newport Central Library. Historical MSS. acquired during 1946:— 

Llangibby: Addams-Williams of pui pus terrier, 1760—73. 

Langibby estate: rent books, etc., 1738-1805. 

Llanwern estate: ledgers, etc., 1798-1812. 

Newport overseers: assessments and’ expenditure, June 1725-18013 minute books, 
1773-1812, 2 vols. 

Newport Quarter Sessions: minute book, 28 Jan. 1760-1 Nov. 1813. 

Parliamentary Election, 1715: poll book of the burgesses of Monmouth, Newport and 
Usk. 

Pencreeke: surveys, etc., of the Mackworth Pencreeke estate, 1700-53. 

Magna Porta, manor of: surveys, 1634-1817. 

Peny Coed Castle estate: book of plans, taken in 1751 by Meredith Jones. 

Raglan Castle: miscellaneous notes relating to Anne, Marchioness of Worcester, John 
Gwin, Walter Cradock, William Wroth, 1642-1662. 

Joun WARNER. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Central Public Library, Nottingham. Historical MSS. acquired in 1946:— 
Records of the Borlase-Warren family. (British Records Association.) 
Large collection of Nottinghamshire deeds (unsorted), ri4th-20th cent. (Messrs. 
Perry, Parr and Ford.) 
Duncan Gray. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
Shrewsbury Public Library. Historical MSS. recently added include: — 
‘Tayleur Collection of Documents (9 boxes) relating to lands at Rodington, Church 
. Aston, Buntingdale, and other places in Shropshire. 
49 deeds purchased from the late Mr: F. A. Crisp, of London, relating to the county of 
Shropshire. . 
12 deeds (all 13th cent.) relating to Baldreton and Hauston, co. Salop. 
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Condover collection of deeds, manorial court rolls, etc., including 14 bound volumes of 

Cy Condover court rolls from 1713 to 1877, and an almost unbroken sequence of the manor 

7-? court rolls of earlier date, from 1431 onwards. Also about 1200 documents, mainly land 

7 ĉonveyances, wills, relating to the Vyner, Owen and connected families, and to Condover 
and Pontesbury, co. Salop. | 

Leighton deeds, deposited by W. J. Kinnersley-Browne, Esq., of Leighton Hall, relating: 
to Middleon and Dutton, etc. Dated between 1200 and 1 545. 

ET . Craven deeds, deposited by the agents of Lord Craven, through the British Records 

^ "Association, 1941. Court rolls and other documents relating to the manors of Ruyton-XI- 

towns, Melverley, Kinnerley, Stokesay, Dodington, Tugford, Stanton Lacy, Dawley Parva, 
Edgeton, Wooton and Onibury, co. Salop. 

Clyno Collection. About 470 deeds from Caenmawr, Clyno, co. Hereford, mainly 
relating to the manor of Underton in the parish of Morville, including manorial court rolls. 

Church Stretton, 22 deeds relating to Church Stretton, 1550-1790, presented by William 
E. Andrews, of Church Stretton, 1942. 

Cleobury Mortimer. 7 deeds relating to Cleobury Mortimer, 1656-1782. 

Ludlow. 12 deeds relating to Ludlow, 1664—1778. 

38 deeds relating to Drayton, Madeley, etc., 1300—1680, received from the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, per. A. J. Hawkes, F.S.A. 

6 deeds concerning the manors of Ruthall and Condover, 1706-93. Received from 
L. W. Bote, Esq., Aldridge, Staffs, 

116 deeds relating to Shrewsbury, Harlescott, Harnage, Cound, etc. 1657-1806, in- 
cluding a terrier of the manor of Holgate, 1800. Received from Messrs. Peele and Aris, 
Solicitors, Shrewsbury. 

Kinnerley. 37 deeds relating to Kinnerley, co. Salop, 1542-1772. 

' Joan L. Hosss. . 


SUFFOLK. 
‘Ipswich Central Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1946:— 
I. Deposited by Gerrard Steward, Esq. These include several important groups of 


manorial records. 


A. Manors of the Berners family. These are of particular interest as they cover a large 
part of the peninsula between the Orwell and the Stour. They include records of: — 

Woolverstone Manor (1349—1791), supplementing three large boxes of deeds from the 
Woolverstone estate, which were previously deposited by the University Chest, Oxford, 
through the British Records Association. The manorial records consist of court rolls, 1349— 
1711, court books, 1644—1711, steward’s file, 1711—91. 

Harkstead with pas an unidentified manor in Harkstead (1341-1657), consisting 
of court rolls, 1414-1657, with gaps, and an account roll, 1341-1449, with gaps. 

Kirton Hall otherwise Shotley Hall in Shotley (15th cent. to 1858), consisting of a court 
roll, 1571-1706, draft court books, 1693-1777, draft courts, 1805, 1823, rentals, early 
15th cent. to 1707, and later 18th cent., minutes, 1805, 1823, and correspondence as to 
encroachments on the waste, 1857—8. 

Erwarton Manor (1636—1918), consisting of court rolls, 1691-1725, draft court books, 
1636—1887, fair court book, 1887—1918, minute books, 1806—57, stewards' files, 1841—82, 
legal papers, 1824—1918, draft abstract of title, (1864)--83. 

Holbrook (1378—1936), with some Freston records, wiz. court rolls, Holbrook, 1378- 
1713, including -a composition for customs, 1382, court of survey, 1576; court books, 
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1596-1936, including memorandum on the death and burial of John Clenche, Justice of the 
King's Bench, 1607, courts for Freston, 1756, and extinguishment of tenure of Bonds Hall 
Manor and Ringells held of the manor of Freston, 1918; minute books, 1784—1865 for 
Holbrook, and acknowledgment as to tenure of Bonds Hall and Ringells of Freston Manor, 
1809; stewards’ files, 1809—93, plan of Freston Parish, by John Spurling, 1839, and copy 
tithe map with re-apportionments, Freston, (1840)-87. 

Holbrook, Freston and Erwarton, rentals (1765—1853) of various dates. 

Chelmondiston, plans and papers (1807—47) including coloured plan by John Bransby, 
for a disputed right of way from Church Lane, Chelmondiston alongside Wolverstone Park 
to Pin Mill with relative papers, 1807; correspondence and agreements as to waste, 1847. 


B. Manors of the Rouse family, of particular importance because of the exceptionally 
detailed courts for the manors in Woodbridge, a market town in which copyhold tenure was 
common at à very late date. “The records include: — 

Woodbridge late Priory (1580—1925) including court rolls (1580-92 and 1657—60) 
and a rental (1691) already received from the late Mr. V. B. Redstone of Woodbridge. 
‘The court rolls cover 1580—1682, court books, in two series, 1655-1923, minute books, 
1707—1925, analysis books (1636—1921), rentals, plans and papers, 1691-1887, including 
legal papers concerning the market, 1704—1857, with plan of the Market Hill, 1814. 

Roller map of manors of Woodbridge late Priory and Woodbridge Hasketon, mid 
19th cent. and fee books, both manors, 1836—73. 

Woodbridge Hasketon (1636—1935) including court books, 1660—1921, rough court 
books, 1636-58, minute books, 1653-1931, rentals, 1786-1829, stewards’ files, 1847— 
1935, analysis books, 1818, 1872, (1636-1921). The court book, 1842-60, contains 
entries concerning copyholds of Lucy Barton and her husband, Edward FitzGerald, 1856, 
1858. 

Hasketon Hall (1581), an imperfect survey by Thomas Crapnell, erroneously identified 
on cover as Woodbridge Hasketon. 

Hasketon Rectory Manor, court book ‘No. 8’, 1799-1916, and papers concerning the 
extinguishment of manorial incidents, 1935-6. 

‘Thorpe Hall, Hasketon, Debach Burgh in Burgh, and Bast Struttings in Hasketon, 
Burgh and Boulge, (1866-82), deeds and papers only, including a proposal for purchase of 
the manor of Debach Burgh and a copyhold on behalf of Mr. John Purcell FitzGerald. 
Also plans and papers chiefly concerning the tithe apportionments on estates of William Rouse 
in Hasketon and Burgh, including plan showing purchases by Mr. FitzGerald, 1828. 


C. Manors of the Edgar family, records which supplement the Edgar family archives 
previously received from Mr. W. R. Hereford, and include some documents of which 
copies by M. N. Trollope are in the Reference Library. 

Redhall and Cardons Manors in Witnesham (1582-1916), including rentals, 1582— 
1681, court books, 1701-1916, stewards’ files, 1784-1891; with a few title deeds of 
properties of the family in Witnesham, Ipswich and Henley, and elsewhere in Suffolk and 
Essex, 1784-1837. 

Witnesham with Cockfield (1630—1936), including court books, 1630-1919, minute 
books, 1750-1901, analysis, 1903, rentals, 1779—(1935), copies court roll, 1839—70, papers 
as to extinguishment of manorial incidents, 1930—6, with abstracts of title for various estates 
in Witnesham, c. 1847—91. 

[Derneford Hall] in Sweffling, court roll, 1328-1413 and later, temp. Hen. V. 


D. Tuddenham Hall, by Ipswich, court book, 1857—1917. 
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II. Deposited by the Urban’ District Council, Woodbridge. Records of the Manor of 
Seckford Hall in Great Bealings, 1663 to 1929, consisting of court books, 1663-1920, 
minute books, 1833-1911, stewards’ files, 1809-1929, papers, accounts and correspondence, 
1902-(1917). 

III. Given by Major Temple Carington of Dursley, from the muniments at Missenden 
Abbey, Bucks; through the Buckinghamshire Archaeological Society:— 

Earl Soham manorial records and evidences of title, (1320—1785) including court rolls, 
1320—1700, ministers’ accounts, 1410—80, 1515, draft courts, 1574~1608, presentments 
and verdicts, 1593~1685; an extent and agreement for delivery of goods at Earl Soham Lodge, 
‘1657, vouchers and correspondence, 1756—85, title deeds, 1545-1705, copies of evidences, 
1575—1657, including papers as to the partitioning of estates of the Howard family, 1603~4; 
court book with separate inquests for Boulge and Dallingho, 1559-80. 

Bailiff's account for Sudborne Manor, 1605-6, with details of demesnes of Sir Michael 
Stanhope at Chillesford and Wantisden, accounts for building new stables and items concern- 
ing carriage of goods by water from London and Aldeburgh to Orford. 


IV. Deposited by Dawson and Hart, Uckfield. 

Walsham le Willows. Manorial records, supplementary to those previously deposited 
by Stevens, Son & Pope (see ante xx. 60), and filling in the gaps in that series. These addi- 
tional records consist of court rolls, 1685-1710, manors of Walsham [Hall] and Walsham 
Church House; court books, both manors, 1660-1 727, Church House 1671-1921, Wal- 
sham Hall 1727-1927, rentals and surveys, both manors, 1695—1868; minute books, 1724— 
1921; stewards’ files, 1733-1921; act for inclosing commons (58 Geo. III c. 19) with a 
few papers, 1818-70. 

Tuddenham Hengraves Manor in Tuddenham St. Mary, court roll, 1510-45. 


Donoruv M. Wurre. ^ 
SURREY. 


Guildford Muniment Room. 
Map of Great Bookham, 1809-16. 
Ewell, certified copy (1913) of plan to enclosure award, 1803. 
Outve M. Hearn. 


SUSSEX. 
Hove Public Library. . 
Brighton, 5 deeds, 1691, 1764, 1767, 1770, 1819. 
Walberton deed, 1861. 
E. M. Tamer. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham Reference Library. Historical MSS. acquired and catalogued during 1946:— 


Collection of 75 deeds relating to Lyndon Green and Yardley, 1573-1824; 8 deeds 
relating to Shadwell St., Birmingham, 1829-78. 

11 documents, mainly abstracts of title to land in Aston, and Bagot St. and Moland St., 
1824-53. 

17 documents relating to Bartley Green and associated property in Northfield, 1710— 
89, with 2 letters patent 1859 and 1877, and incidental papers concerning improvements in 
the manufacture of small arms. 
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20 deeds and papers relating to leasehold property at 64. and 65 New St., Birmingham, 
1832-1911. | 


A collection of deeds, manuscripts, notebooks and various printed, manuscript, and. 
typescript papers mainly relating to the history of Burton Dassett and Fenny Compton, 
collected and written by the late Mrs. Westacott. 

7 deeds relating to property in Hockley, 1835-1905. 

25 deeds relating to property in Stechford and Yardley, 1668-1821. 

A collection of 82 deeds, etc., relating to Pershore and district, 1528 to 1gth cent. 


22 documents etc., concerning Park St. and Masshouse Lane, Birmingham, 1687-1826. 


MSS. acquired during 1946 and awaiting cataloguing:— 

Letters and papers relating to the 113th Regiment of Foot, Birmingham, and Lt.-Col. 
Commandant A. J. McDonell. Late 18th cent. 

A collection of transfers of pews in St. Martin's Church, Birmingham. 

Over 1000 deeds relating to Birmingham, Warwickshire, Worcestershire and Stafford- 
shire, 1664—1916. 

A collection of over 200 deeds and other papers relating to property in Birmingham, 
Worcestershire and district, 1583—1923. 

A collection of approximately 2100 deeds and other papers, relating to Birmingham, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, etc., 1555—1935- ' 

A collection of about 180 deeds, plans, letters, etc., relating to the Soden Family and 
property in Birmingham and Warwickshire, 1783-1893. 

A collection of 93 deeds and other papers chiefly relating to Warwickshire and Worcester- 
shire, 1522-1822. ` 

1I deeds and papers relating to leasehold property in Heathfield Road, Handsworth, 
1844-1931. | 

A on of more than 400 deeds and other papers relating to the manors of, and: 
estates in, Bishop’s Tachbrook, Whitnash, and elsewhere in Warwickshire, 14th-19th cent. 

Over 5o deeds and documents and 2 account books relating to the estates of the Pyddoke 
and other families in Handsworth and elsewhere, 1722/3-1 998. 

Plan of parish of Edgbaston [1843]. With key. 

H. M. CasHMORE. 


Shakespeare's Birthplaee Library and Repository, Stratford-upon-Avon. Historical MSS. 

acquired in 1946:— 
GIFTS 

13 documents, 1627—1715, relating to property in Binton. (Messrs. G. F. Lodder & 
Sons. 

llenhal Chapelwardens' account book, 1772-1828. (William Cooper, Esq.) 

181 documents, 1658—1852, relating to the Studley estate of Robert Knight of Barrells, 
co. Warwick, and 21 documents, 1735-1878, relating to property at Wem, co. Salop. (Mrs. 
C. O. Higgon, M.B.E.) ° 

Dz»osrrS 

Dorsington enclosure award, 1776. (W. L. Jones, Esq.) 

The Archer family collection from Hewell Grange (not yet catalogued), including 
historical and genealogical material assembled by Sir Simon Archer (1581—1662). The 
collection includes court rolls, rentals and surveys of "l'anworth, Monkspath and Solihull, 
co. Warwick, King's Norton, co. Worcester, Stoke Archer, co. Gloucester, Northweald 
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Bassett, co. Essex, and other manors; about 4000 medieval and modern deeds relating to 
lanworth, Bickenhill, Farnborough, Gaydon, Halford, Lapworth, Nuthurst, Solihull, 
Wootton Wawen and other places in co. Warwick and elsewhere; legal and genealogical 
p^pers, account books and private correspondence, and transcripts of early records, deeds, 
charters and miscellaneous MSS. done by or for Sir Simon Archer, including copies of the 
English and Latin versions of Rous's Roll. (The Rt. Hon. the earl of Plymouth.) 


Levi Fox. 
YORKSHIRE. 
Leeds Publie Library. 

Leeds: 17th cent. MS. copy ‘Historia fundationis Abbathiae de Kirkstall’ with gifts of 
land to the abbey in Horsforth and Bramley, 12th and 13th cent. Kirkstall Forge, business 
records, 1795—1890. Holroyds, dyers, Sheepscar, business records, 1783—1828. 30 letters 
to Wm. Smith & Son, woollen merchants of Cookridge Street, from customers in Italy. 
Tradesmen’s bills, 1815-54. 

Bardsey: tithe book, 1792. 

F. G. B. Hurcuines. 
Middlesbrough Publie Libraries, 
Map of parish of Levisham, 1847: 2 documents relating to the Levisham estate, 1863 and 


1864. 
W. Lrzzre. 


Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Leeds. Historical MSS. acquired in 1946 include:— 


i An 18th cent. volume entitled, “Transcripts and Observations touching the Manor of 
Wakefield’, transcribed for John Kaye after a volume of Ralph 'T'horesby. 

Ensign Storr's Orderly Book, 1760. 

Án account of the Roman Catholics in the Deaneries of Richmond, Boroughbridge d 
Catterick, 1766. 

Four volumes of Yorkshire pedigrees mainly in the handwriting of Joseph Hunter. 

50 deeds relating to Londesborough and district, mainly 19th cent, but including a 
number of the 13th and 14th cent. (printed in Y. A.S., Record Series, Yorks. Deeds IX). 

Deeds and papers once the property of Rev. Frances Blackburne, relating to Richmond 
(68), Hartlepool (4), Aldborough (13), Aysgarth (2); 1789-1807. 

Two 14th cent. deeds relating to Roos and Winestead, (printed Yorks. Deeds IX). 

The Foundation Grant of Almondbury Grammar School, 1608; and a roll entitled 
“The Statutes and Constitutions of the Free Grammar Schoole of King James in Almonbury, 
approved and Confirmed by the Archbishop of the Erovinga, 


Deposited deeds and papers include:— 

A large collection of deeds and papers relating to the Slingsby family of Scriven Park, 
including a number of medieval deeds (most being printed in the Y.A.S. Record Series); a 
Survey of Knaresborough Castle, 1561; a bull of Innocent IV, and an interesting series 
relating to the period of the Civil War. 

The Chartulary of St. John of Pontefract (printed Y.A.S. Record Series); 

‘The Chartulary of Monk Bretton Priory (printed Y.A.S. Record Series). 

Several hundred deeds relating to Woolley, Arthington, Creskeld, Notton and districts, 
mainly medieval, (printed in Y.A.S. Record Series). 

M. J. Hesprrcu. 
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SCOTLAND. 


H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh. Historical MSS. acquired in 1946:— 
A Volume of the Register of the Lordship of Dunfermline and 9 Protocol Books, 1535— 


1719. 
Gordon of Cairness papers, 1556—1855. 


13 Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, 1562—71. (See Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. app. 


p. 615). 


Charters, family papers and estate books of the Lords Rollo of Duncrub, 16th—19th cent. 
Fetteresso Castle papers, Kincardineshire, 16th—19th cent. 


Cess Roll of Wigtownshire, 1667. 


Declaration of Loyalty by Argyllshire Lairds, 1715. 
Valuation Books of Lanarkshire, 1722, 1747. 


No record publications have been issued since last Report. 


WM. ANGUS. 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 
Reference to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number of catalogue and page; to auctioneers’ 
catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot. The following are the principal catalogues 
including historical MSS. which the Institute has received between December 1946 and April 1947: 
Messrs. Sotheby & Co., 16. xii. 1946, 17. ii. 1947, 24. iil. 1947; Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, no. 92.] 


1. Collections. 

Braye Correction. See Hist. MSS. 
Comm. roth Rept. Pt. 1, p. 21 

(i) Browne MSS. Documents relating to 
the civil war, 1642-47. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
17. ii. 1947, nos. 650—669). 

(ii) Stuart MSS. Documents relating to 
the Old and Young Pretenders, the duchess 
of Albany, daughter of the Young Pretender, 
and Henry, Cardinal York (zbid., nos. 670— 
714). 

MSS. or THE DUKE OF Leens. See Hist. 
MSS. Comm. rith Rept. App. 1-58. 

Proceedings of a Court of Admiralty at 
Jamaica 27 Ap. 1676. (Messrs. Sotheby, 16. 
xii. 194.6, no. 371). 
= Documents relating to Virginia, includ- 

ing letter to earl of Danby, 27 Mar. 1677 
(ibid., no. 374). 

Documents relating to dispute between 
France and Great Britain concerning Nova 
Scotia, 1752—53 (ibid., no. 370). 

Other. letters and documents relating to 
America (ibid., nos. 369, 373). 

Letter of Geo. IV to earl of Holdernesse, 
10 Feb. 1775 (idid., no. 372). 

Map of voyage of Sir Francis Drake, 
1 585—6 (ibid., no. 370). 


2. Miscellaneous Documents. 


English before 1608. 

Chronicle of the kings of England in 
Norman French, roll on vellum, 13th cent.; 
last membrane, 14th cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
16. xii. 1946, no. 550). 

‘Excerpta ex Registro Radulphi de 
Salopia, Episcopi Bathonie et Wellensis' in 
the handwriting of the Rev. George Harbin, 
c. 1713. Phillipps MSS. 4804. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 17. ii. 1947, no. 536). . 

Seymour, Edward, duke of Somerset, 
letter, 20 Mar. 1548, to Sir Anthony Archer, 
referring to Sir William Sharrington’s 
attainder. (Messrs. Sotheby, 17. il. 1947, no. 
636). | : 
Valor of lands belonging to Anne Bou- 
chier, wife of William Parr, marquis of 
Northampton, 1571. Phillipps MSS. 10199. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 17. ii. 47, no. 545). 

‘A justification of Queene Elizabeth in 
relacion to ye affaire of Mary Queen of 
Scotts', 2nd half of 16th cent. See Camden 
Soc. vol. 93 (1867), pp. x-xxiii, 67-134. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 16. xii. 1946, no. 380). 

Elizabeth, Queen, great seal of, on charter 
of Aug. 1599 transferring lands from Henry 
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Wade and his wife Elizabeth to Augustin 
Mervin. (Messrs. Sotheby, 16. xii. 1946, no. 


378). 


English after 1608. 


Accounts of Sir Bevil Granville's Regi- 
ment of Foot, 1 April 1692-14 Aug. 1698. 
Phillipps MSS. 13450. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. 
lll. 1947, no. 400). 

Ireland: series of documents relating to 
the Irish revenue, 1671—1743. Phillipps 
MSS. 8574. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. iii. 1947, 
no. 405). Duke of Ormondes’ entry book, 
Feb. 1703-Jan. 1708. Phillips MSS. 
8760 (zbid., no. 409). 

Keene, Sir Benjamin, letters to the duke 
of Newcastle from Madrid, Aug.—Sep. 1752. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 17. ii. 1947, no. 578). 

‘Townshend, Charles, 65 letters to Dr. 
Richard Brocklesby, 1763—1765. Phillipps 
MSS. 15648. (Messrs. Sotheby, 17. ii. 1947, 
no. 562). 

Bligh, Captain William, 9 letters, 1776— 
1811, to Captain Frank Bond. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 16. xii. 1946, no. 410). Letter 
to Sir John Blaquiere 6 May 1800 (¢hid., no. 
409). . ; 

Ree, George, correspondence, 1770— 
1816, over 300 letters, including letters of 
William Pitt, Spencer Perceval, Viscount 
Castlereagh, George Canning, Lord Liver- 
pool, etc. “The larger part of this extensive 
collection appears to be unpublished. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 16. xii. 1946, no. 394). 
2 letters, June and Sep. 1805, to Lord Nelson 
(bd, no. 399). 2 letters from Horatio 
Nelson (r:d., no. 400). 2 letters, 9, 22 Dec. 
1805, from Dr. A. J. Scott, surgeon in 
HMS. Victory (ibid., no. 401). 6 letters 
from Emma, Lady Hamilton (idid., no. 402). 
2 letters, 9 Dec. 1805, from Sir Thomas 
Masterman Hardy (ibid., no. 403). Draft 
letter to Lady Hamilton, 9 Dec. 1805 (ibid., 
no. 4.04). 

Cornwallis, Charles, 1st marquis and 2nd 
earl, 75 letters to Henry Dundas, 1786 to 
1794. From Melville Papers, sold by 


Messrs. Sotheby, 23 Feb. 1927. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 16. xii. 1946, no. 386). 

‘Some account of a Campayne in 1794, 
made in the County of Cork, Flanders and 
Brebant, and of a Sea Voyage from Ireland to 
Antwerp, by Lieutenant David Powell of the 
Light Dragoons.’ Phillipps MSS. 12361 and 
22226. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. iii. 1947, no. ` 
404. — 

Adjutants’ Orderly Book of the Warwick- 
shire Light Dragoons, 1798-1800; Orderly 
Book of the Light Company, Dublin Gar- 
rison, April—Oct., 1814; adjutants’ Orderly 
Book of Portsmouth garrison, 1808; Bounty 
book of the 112th Regiment, 1795. Phillipps 
MSS. 17241. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. iii. 1947, 
no. 405). 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount Nelson, 4 
letters to George Rose, 6 Oct. 1805, 15 May, 
1803, 12 July 1803, 8 April 1804. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 16. xii. 1946, nos. 395—398). 
Letter to Lady Hamilton, 19 Oct. 1804 
(ibid., no. 413). See also Rose, George. 

Bowring, Sir John, 92 letters to. (I. 
Kyrle Fletcher, no. 92, p. 4). 

Bright, John, c. 826 letters, 1847-1878 
addressed, with one exception, to his wife. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 24. iii. 1947, no. 419). 

Wood, Sir Evelyn, correspondence of, c. 
400 letters, 1871—1918. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
16. xii. 46, no. 387). 


European. 


Russia: Entry book of documents and 
correspondence, 1765. Phillipps MSS. 
13364, 13421. (I. Kyrle Fletcher, no. 92, 
P. 24). 

Mirabeau, André Boniface Riqueti, 
Vicomte de, c. 165 letters to his wife, 1790— 
1792. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. iii. 1947, no. 
423). 

Napoleon: collection of c. 60 documents, 
1797-1814, intercepted between Egypt and 
France by English and Turkish ships of war. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 16. xii. 1946, no. 406). 

Osmond, René-Eustache,: marquis d', 
1751—1838, French Ambassador in London, 
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1815-1819, correspondence with duc de 
Richelieu, 181 5—1818. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. 


lii. 1947, no. 443). 


British Local, 


Cambridge: great roll of recusants, 1658. 
(Sotheby, 17. ii. 1947, no. 571). 

Cheshire: manor of Marbury, registers, 
1716—1864. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. iii. 1947, 
no. 410). 

Kent: assize and ordinances of Romney 
Marsh, 1287. (Messrs. Sotheby, 17. ii. 1947, 
no. 572). 

Northants: court roll of manor of Easton 
Maudit, 1 579. (Messrs. Sotheby, 17. ll. 1947, 
no. 572). 

Shropshire: Charter 3 Hen. VI of 
Richard, earl of Warwick, and others to the 
priory of St. John the Baptist, Ludlow. 
Phillipps MSS., no no. given. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 17. ii. 1947, no. 548). 25 charters 
relating to Newport. Phillipps MSS. 31361 
(ibid., no. 550). Charter relating to Priory 


of St. Mary's Bromfield, 42 Hen. III. 
Phillipps MSS. 28007 (ibid, no. 553). 


15 charters relating to Ercale, 12th-13th 
centuries. Phillipps MSS. 31266 (ibid., no. 
559). Other Shropshire deeds, Phillipps 
MSS. 31361, 36319, 31401, 31277, 31276, 
. 28229, 36310, 36311 (ibid., nos. 549, 551, 
552, 555, 556, 557, 500, 561, 554). 


Surrey: register of the court baron of 
manor of Starborough aliter Princkham, 
1613-1842. (Messrs. Sotheby, 17. ii. 47, no. 
569): 

Sussex: manor of West Dean, court rolls, 
1363-1378, bailiffs’ accounts, 1367-1368. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 17. ii. 1947, no. 574). 

Wiltshire: register of recognizances of 
alehouse keepers, etc., 1756-61. (I. Kyrle 
Fletcher, no. 92, p. 27). 

Yorkshire: charter of manumission, 19 
Edw. III. (Messrs. Sotheby, 17. ii. 47, no. 
568). extracts from court roll of manor 
of Sheffield, 32 Hen. VIII, 6 Edw. VI. 
Phillipps MSS. 30691 (ibid.;no. 565). York- 
shire charters (ibid., nos. 564, 566, 567). 
Papers relating to Yorkshire, 16th-17th 
centuries (ibid., no. 563). 


American and Overseas. 


Canada: 30 letters of Robert Nares to 
William Osgoode. Phillipps MSS. 21715. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 17. ii. 1947, no. 510). 

Adams, John, letters to Washington, 24 
June 1827, to George Joy, 5 Dec. 1828. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 16. xii. 1946, no. 368). 


Phillipps MSS. 4354 (Messrs. Sotheby, 
24. lii. 1947, no. 402); 13234 (ibid., no. 
403); 13238 (ibid., no. 405); 2558 (ibid., no. 
407). - 


Corrigendum. No. 61, p. 219, for “N. Benholm-Young’ read ‘N. Denholm-Young’. 
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IHE PRESENT POSITION OF MEDIEVAL 
STUDIES IN ENGLAND' 


THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 


Tue permanent effect of the war on medieval studies, so far as Great Britain is 
concerned, is not likely to be very great, for the destruction of historical records 
was mercifully slight. The chief collections in London and elsewhere were 
evacuated, either in whole or in part, and came through almost completely un- 
' Scathed; the only direct damage done was in the destruction by fire of small 
collections of private archives, regarding which little information is available, 
and in occasional damage incidental to the process of evacuation. The possi- 
bilities of destruction involved in the National Salvage Campaign were reduced 
to a minimurh by the activities of local committees, which saved many small Eel 
lections of legal and other records from being pulped. 

The temporary effects of the war were on the other hand considerable. The 
majority of historians and research workers were called away to Government 
. service, in the armed forces or otherwise, and those who were left had their hands 
. full with Civil Defence and other duties. The great collections of records were 
largely rendered inaccessible, either through evacuation or through shortage of 
staff, and several important reference libraries were either destroyed or mono- 
polised by Government departments. Finally, the paper shortage and the reduc- 
tion in personnel in the printing and more particularly in the binding trades 
would have prevented anything like the normal amount of publishing even if the 
material had been available. 

These consequences did not make themselves felt at once. At the beginning 
of the war the publishers had plenty of work in hand, and many historians made 
the necessary effort to finish any piece of work that was approaching completion 
before they themselves were called up. During 1940, and to a considerable 
extent even during 1941, the number of historical publications was little if . 
anything below normal. After that date the falling off was very marked. The 
material which had been prepared before the war or completed in 1939-40 was 


1 A paper read at the Anglo-American Historical Conference held at the Institute, 5 July 1947. 
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exhausted, and printing and binding difficulties were beginning to become acute. 
But although the publication of historical material was reduced to a trickle, it 
never wholly dried up. Despite all the difficulties, some scholars managed to 
produce good work, and although periodicals like the English Historical Review 
and the Economic History Review were compelled to cut down the number of 
their issues, they never ceased to appear. Some specialist societies, both national 
and local, had virtually to suspend publication, but they continued to accept 
material for future publication when normal conditions could be resumed. 


THE RETURN TO NORMAL CONDITIONS. 


Two of the factors which held up historical work during the war have by 
now ceased to operate. In the first place, the great majority of historians are 
back in civil life, and their war-time commitments are either partially or wholly 
. atan end. But this does not mean that they have been able completely to resume 
their pre-war conditions of work. In the eight years that have elapsed since 1939, 
there have been a number of retirements and deaths for reasons unconnected 
with the war: the names of Eileen Power, Sir John Clapham, Z. N. Brooke, 
C. W. Previté-Orton, B. L. Manning and others spring at once to one's mind. 
There have in consequence been many new appointments, involving migrations 
from one university to another, and time is required before newly-appointed 
professors or lecturers can settle down to novel environments and organise their 
own research work and that of their departments. Seven or eight years is In any 
case a long break in any man's work; some scholars have lost interest in problems 
that previously occupied their attention, and have struck out on new lines of 
thought, perhaps suggested by their war experiences. Some time must again 
elapse before this work'can bear fruit. Finally, in the universities the pressure 
of teaching is at the moment very great, and is likely to remain so for the next 
two or three years at the least. Professors on the one hand and research students 
on the other have had to be impressed to assist in the routine teaching of the 
faculties, the greater part of which was normally carried out by the ordinary 
lecturers. This again has reduced the quantity if not the quality of research 
which is possible at the present time. 

Secondly, almost all depositories of archives and manuscripts which were not 
accessible or were only partially accessible during the war are now again open to 
students. In some cases, however, this opening took place only fairly recently — 
December, 1946, in the case of the British Museum—and in the meantime large 
arrears of work had piled up: the final revision of no fewer than four works destined 
for publication by the Royal Historical Society was delayed by the inaccessibility 
of British Museum material throughout the war years and for eighteen months 
after hostilities had ended in Europe. In some places there are also special dif- 
culties arising from lack of staff, accommodation and so on. But in the majority 
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of such cases these difficulties were already in existence before the war, and in 
general, so far as accessibility of record material is concerned, the present position 
must be regarded as reasonably satisfactory. 

The same cannot be said of the position in the publishing and printing trades, 
where conditions are if anything even more difficult to-day than 1n the last years 
of the war. 'The number of skilled printers and binders is well below the pre-war 
figure, the paper quota 1s very low (and in many cases, owing to the fuel crisis 
early in the year, no quota for one period was forthcoming at all), and printing 
and binding costs are approximately twice what they were before the war. Al- 
though the future here cannot be exactly foreseen, it is clear that many publishing 
societies are going to find great difficulty in making up their existing arrears of 
publications, and in the future may either have to increase their subscriptions or 
reduce their output. All that can be said at the present is that the societies are 
looking to the future with optimism, that according to such lists as are available 
they have a great deal of material in band and plenty of work in contemplation, 
and that every effort will be made by them to provide historians with source 
material on the same scale as they did before the war. 


PUBLISHING ORGANISATIONS. 


These are carrying on along the same lines as before the war. The publica- 
tion of original sources rests mainly in the hands of publishing societies, both 
national and local, and the publication of finished work is left to the publishing 
trade. A Scottish Historical Review has been revived, and the PRIM of 
Birmingham is to start its own historical journal. 

It would be impossible to deal here in detail with the work of the sis 
societies, or with the interests and projected publications of individual scholars 
in the universities and outside. But it may be of interest to put together some 
information regarding the progress of various co-operative works which were 
already in existence before the war or are at present in contemplation. 

Record Office Publications. The pre-war series are being continued, and there 
is much material in hand. It is hoped to initiate a series of texts and calendars of 
Exchequer Records of the thirteenth century complementary to those of the 
Chancery Records. 

Medieval Classics. This is a projected medieval ‘Loeb ph , under the 
general editorship of Professor Galbraith and Professor Mynors. No volumes 
have yet appeared, but the earliest ones are expected in 1948. À preliminary list 
of titles in preparation includes some twenty items, for the most part English 
(e.g. the Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond) but some continental (e.g. Paul the 
Deacon's Historia Langobardorum). Each volume will consist of IDONEUM 
text, translation (facing the text), brief notes, and index. 

English Historical Documents. A series of twelve volumes, under the general 
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editorship of Prof. Douglas, each volume to include (in translation) a selection of 
the basic source material for the understanding of the period in question. The 
Middle Ages will be comprised in four volumes, to be edited by Miss Whitelock 
(Vol. I: c. £00—1042), Prof. Douglas and Mr. Greenaway (Vol. II: 1042-1189), 
Prof. Rothwell (Vol. III: 1189-1327), and Prof. Hamilton Thompson (Vol. IV: 
1327-1485). No volumes have yet been published. | 

Medieval Latin Dictionary. A reprint of the Word List has been approved by 
the Committee, and a supplement may be expected in about two years’ time. 
The British Academy has approved proposals for appointing an editor for the 
Dictionary proper, provided that funds are forthcoming for the payment of him 
and his secretarial staff. An appeal for funds will shortly be issued. 

Domesday Maps. This is an attempt to plot on maps the information of an 
economic character given by Domesday Book. About twelve workers are in- 
volved, the guiding spirit being Prof. H. C. Darby, now of Liverpool, and a 
number of experimental articles on individual counties were published in local 
journals before the war. The enterprise has now been restarted, and the final 
form of publication will take the shape of a series of regional studies such as 
The Domesday Geography of East Anglia. 

Victoria County History. This has now resumed publication. Vol. III of 
Warwickshire appeared a year ago, Vol. IV is on the point of publication, and 
Vol. V. is well on its way. 

Oxford History of England. Of the six medieval volumes in this series, one 
appeared before the war, and a second, Prof. Stenton's Anglo-Saxon England, 
came out two years ago. 

Cambridge Economic History. ‘The first volume of this work, of which Vols. 
I-III will be devoted to the Middle Ages, was published in 1941. It dealt with 
the agrarian history of the Middle Ages. The two first editors, Sir John Clapham 
and Eileen Power, who planned the work as a whole, died during or since the 
war, and responsibility for the later volumes has been inherited by Prof. Postan. 
Vol. II is well on its way tó completion. 

Information of this kind might be expanded indefinitely; but what has been 
given is at least an indication of the work that is being done. ‘T'wo criticisms may 
perhaps be made. The first is that there is not enough co-operation between 
publishing societies as to their needs and commitments—though steps have now 
been taken, through the British Records Association, to improve matters in this 
respect—and that the series they produce give the impression of being indis- 
criminate accumulations of sources and are quite insufficiently planned. This last 
defect is perhaps incurable, since, save where the aim of the society is a limited 
one, as in the Pipe Roll Society, general editors are almost completely dependent 
on what they are offered, and have little opportunity of guiding work on co- 
operative lines. But there are certain manifest desiderata—a new corpus of 
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Anglo-Saxon charters to replace Kemble, for example—which could be sup- 
plied only by an effort of co-operative scholarship. The second criticism is that, 
with the praiseworthy exception of Manchester, the universities and university 
presses do not do enough to attract and encourage the publications of younger 
scholars, either by the sponsoring of historical ‘series’ or by grants in aid of the 
publication of specialist studies which cannot hope to pay their way. It is of 
course true that we have such series as the 'Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History’ and the ‘Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought,’ but these ` 
have owed their success to the initiative and energy of individuals, and cannot 
be fairly compared to the great series sponsored by many continental and 
American universities. 


ORGANISATION OF TEACHING, RESEARCH, ETC. 


Generalisations regarding the universities are difficult and invidious, and it is 
_ perhaps unnecessary to do more than to say that they have as far as possible re- 
sumed their pre-war intensity of effort. “Chere are also signs that the need for 
training in advanced study and research 1s taken more seriously than it has been 
in the past. Cambridge has this year created a Readership 1n Palaeography and 
Diplomatic, Liverpool has established a Diploma in Archives, and the research 
seminar in medieval economic history at the London School of Economics, in 
abeyance since the death of Eileen Power, has recently been revived. Two criti- 
cisms of the universities may perhaps be made. ‘The first is that in general there 
is insufficient co-operation within each university between historians proper and 
other scholars interested in the history of theology, philosophy, law, language, 
literature and archaeology. Oxford, where the Medieval Society and the Medie- 
val Group bring together scholars brought up in different but none the less 
related disciplines, is a striking exception to this generalisation, but by and large 
medieval historians keep themselves to themselves far too much. The second 
criticism is that medievalists in different universities meet each other too infre- 
quently, and know far too little of each other's work. The English are not, on 
the whole, ‘conference-minded’, but a good deal more co-operation and inter- 
change of.information than takes place at present is very desirable. The 
second is that, save perhaps in the case of the Oxford Historical Society, the 
publishing societies and the universities have hitherto tended to keep too much 
apart. This has been good for neither type of institution, and both would 
profit by closer co-operation. The British Records Association is at present 
considering what steps can be taken to bring the two together, and it is boped 
| that something may come of its efforts. A step of a similar kind has been taken 
at the Record Office, where the Deputy Keeper has set up an advisory committee 
on which various academic bodies are represented, so that the Department's 
publications can be planned with closer reference to the needs of students. 
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Finally, a word may perhaps be said on the future of English records other 
than those preserved at the Record Office. A committee appointed by the Master 
of the Rolls has recommended the setting-up of a National Archives Council, the 
establishment of a large number of record offices on a county and borough basis, 
and the acquisition by the Council of powers to contro] the sale and export of 
archives and to supervise the custody of those which remain in private hands. 
Some of these proposals have been criticised— notably those which envisage a 
large number of local depositories instead of a small number of 'regional' Record 
Offices, and those which would confer extensive powers of inspection and control 
over private archives—and the final form of the Bill has yet to beseen. The only 
concrete result of the proposals to date 1s the establishment of a National Register 
of Archives, working in co-operation with the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
gion, which is at present engaged in the registration of all public, semi-public, 
and private archives in England. 

Puitrp GRIERSON. 
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A. SURVEY OF NEEDS? 


W HEN Professor Galbraith suggested the topic of this paper, it occurred to me 
` that the most practical procedure would be to write to all the American scholars 
of the English Middle Ages I could think of and ask for their desiderata. This 
I have done; and what follows represents a sort of synthesis of the views of 
twenty-three of those who were kind enough to answer my inquiry and of a few 
others whom I was able to consult personally. I am indebted to all these for their 
time and patience and their valuable suggestions. I am also very much indebted 
to Dr. Charles R. D. Miller, Executive Secretary of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America, for supplying me with copies of the Ácademy's unpublished Report on 
the Editing of Materials in Mediaeval Research, a portion of which appears as an 
appendix to this paper. 

The response to my 1nquiry was, to say the least, enthusiastic. All of us in 
the States are delighted that once again we can establish formal relations with our 
English colleagues, so many of whom we know personally and informally. And 
we sincerely hope that our relations in this sphere as well as in others will be 
closer and more cordial than ever before. Several of my colleagues spoke warmly 
of previous Anglo-American historical meetings, and at least one of them recalled 
some of those lighter moments that always seem to escape the formal record of 
proceedings. I trust that Professor Richard A. Newhall, of Williams College, 
will not object to my passing along to you one of the delightful passages of his 
letter: ‘I attended the Anglo-American meeting in 1931. My chief recollection 
is a big formal party at the South Kensington Museum to which everyone was 
invited to wear his academic robes and his decorations. No Americans were 
adequately equipped. On the other hand, the sight of an Oxford Doctor of Laws 
in full regalia getting claret cup for his wife was, to say the least, an unusual 
one for me.’ | | 

We might begin with a consideration of practical problems. In this connexion 
I should like to quote from a letter written by Professor Sidney Painter, of ‘The 
Johns Hopkins University: 'I fully realize that one of the things that holds up 
the publication of source materials is the lack of money to pay the costs. Here 
I believe much more could be done. : I am convinced that many more of these 
publications could be sold in this country if they wereadequately advertised. By 
advertising I mean simply notifying people and especially libraries of their exist- 
ence. My feeling is that Macmillan is the only reasonably competent agent for 

1 A paper read at the Anglo-American Historical Conference held at the Institute, 5 July 1947. 
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English publishers in this country. They at least tell you what is available. . . . 
Whoever is to blame, it is hard for those interested to find out what is published 
in England. No attempt is made to sell the books widely. I believe an effective 
. agency could finance the publication of many source materials on a subscription 
basis. In short, it is only fair that American scholars and libraries aid in the 
financing of the publication of source materials, and I think they would be glad 
to do it if adequate machinery were devised.’ 

The difficulty behind Professor Painter’s well taken remarks is that, aside 
from more or less haphazard personal contacts, we in the States simply do not 
know'enough about what you over here are doing—and the ignorance is mutual. 
We occasionally find out when we read your books (if we can get them), but we 
neyer have an up-to-date, comprehensive view. This is even more true of intel- 
lectual co-operation with continental scholars. Having seen considerably more 
service in the Army than I like to recall, I am not disposed to urge the creation 
of any organization that would increase red-tape and bureaucracy. Still, there is 
an urgent need for some sort of international clearing-house for scholars work- 
ing in the field of medieval English history. We should like to have a published 
list, widely circulated and kept up to date, of who we all are, where we are, what 
we are working on specifically at the moment, what we have in mind for the 
future, and what work our students are doing under our direction. It might be 
a combination of contents of the Bulletin of the Institute, sections of History and 
of the American Historical Review and: Speculum, and Progress of Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies in the United States and Canada (published at the University 
of Colorado). I should like to suggest that such a publication might be under- 
taken by a joint committee of the Royal Historical Society and the Mediaeval 
Academy of America. ‘This committee could also undertake the inauguration 
and general supervision of any co-operative works, determine the priority for 
printing of sources, and arrange for their financing and publication. 

There is no lack of work to be done. 'The most unanimous recommendation 
from American scholars is that the projected revision of Gross be continued and 
completed as soon as possible. T'o this may be added the projected dictionary of 
medieval Latin for Great Britain and Ireland. We need more handbooks like 
those published by the Royal Historical Society that will cover such subjects as 
diplomatics, paleography, sigillography and numismatics. Anyone who has had 
to deal with Aquitaine and Gascony would welcome a Graesse and Benedict 
Orbis Latinus devoted to Great Britain, Ireland, and the continental possessions. 
Another project would be an adequate index to Dugdale's Monasticon. 

Generally speaking, there appear to be many more opportunities in the later 
Middle Ages than in the earlier period. The most challenging fields are the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, where at the moment so much appears to be 
utter confusion. As Professor W. E. Lunt, of Haverford College, remarks: 
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"lake parliament in the fifteenth century. Recent studies have changed our 
views, but it is my impression that we have not reached bottom yet. Recent 
studies have shown us that the generalizations about manorial development with 
which we have been content must in many instances be revised and confirmed, 
and the material with which to do it is all over the place.” Again, Professor 
Newhall suggests that the significance of the reign of Henry VI ‘as a “Time of 
Troubles’ should be worth exploring both institutionally and socially as well as 
politically. What was it which prevented the England, which could accomplish 
so much in war under good leadership, from holding and exploiting the fruits of 
victory? Did the wars and conquests in France give opportunity for the energetic 
adventurers in fifteenth-century England similar to the opportunities of coloni- 
zation, exploration, and piracy in Elizabeth’s time? If so, why did not the 
‘Elizabethan’ period, with the great qualities always associated with it, come in 
‘the fifteenth century?’ But so far as general history of the period is concerned, it 
is rather difficult to say what lines of research need attention until the publica- 
tion of the medieval volumes of the Oxford History of England shows what the 
present status of questions is. We have, it seems to me, reached a point in our 
labours where a general summing-up is imperative. The Oxford volumes may 
well perform this service. Could we have some indication of when they may be 
expected? Meanwhile there are general revisions that would be invaluable. The 
one that would require the greatest courage and be perhaps the most rewarding 
would be a new edition of Stubbs, done in much the same fashion as J. B. Bury 
treated Gibbon. Another and less formidable one would be a two-volume history” 
of medieval English administration, one volume devoted to central administra- 
and one to local and private. Perhaps this second undertaking should precede 
the first. À third requirement is a definitive history of the English church, ap- 
proached either by subject or by diocese. Miss Churchill's volumes on Canter- 
bury are examples of the latter method, and there are many recent examples of 
the former. Finally, we must not forget the attractive possibilities inherent in 
such studies as Dr. Johnstone's recent volume, Edward of Carnarvon. A general 
rewriting of political history might well proceed along the lines she has suggested. 
In more specialized fields there are a great many gaps yet to be filled. In 
administrative history, for example, we know virtually nothing about develop- 
ments in the fifteenth century. Tout was not concerned with this period, and the 
only works that come immediately to mind are those of Déprez and Miss Otway- 
Ruthven. Miss Lodge made a beginning on the English administration of 
Gascorly, but scarcely more than a beginning. Further research on this subject 
must wait upon the editing of a vast amount of material in the Public Record 
Office, the British Museum, and the Bibliothéque Nationale. This subject in 
itself will give rise to countless others only incidentally related to administration; 
for example, legal developments between England and France, a problem to 
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which I believe one of Professor Galbraith's students is currently devoting his 
attention. The most fruitful elaboration of Tout's own work lies in a detailed 
investigation of the administrative personnel of the English government. We 
must know not only the offices they filled, but also what previous training they 
had, where they came from, their social position, and their actual influence on 
policy. Closely connected with this is the study of public opinion, that is, what 
people thought about the government and its policies. Considerably more 
investigation should be done into problems similar to those treated by Mr. 
. Denholm-Young in his Seignorial Administration in England. 

In the field of legal history complete lives of the judges of the two upper 
courts in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are still to be done. Miss 
Putnam's biography of Shareshull is ready for publication, and Dr. E. L. G. 
Stones is working on the life of Geoffrey Scrope. There are approximately a 
dozen other judges whose biographies might well be written. Prof. Sayles has 
already pointed out through his volumes in the Selden Society the possibilities of 
forming amore complete picture of the work of King's Bench in the late thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Many legal records remain to be edited, but on 
the printed records of the central courts much valuable work can still be done 
by way of comment that would not be of mere genealogical or antiquarian 
interest. There is a great deal of information on prices of all commodities to be 
found in the records of the courts of common law. There are other problems 
such as the precise relation of burgage tenure to the tenure later recognized by 
these courts and the problem of the origin and relation of socage tenure. ‘These 
are questions that have been raised by Professor Carl Stephenson, of Cornell 
University. 

From the point of view of social and economic history, Professor Stephenson 
also suggests that some one ought to ‘make a trip throughout the English 
counties and draw up a sort of catalogue that would enumerate the older 
boroughs, summarize what had been done by local antiquaries regarding their 
topographical development, and suggest further investigation. This project 
would require careful study of archaeological evidence. Almost nothing has 
been done.’ The study of manorial records would enable us to describe and ex- 
plain the settlement of Aétes on old manors, the establishment of new villages for 
the sake of capitalistic development, and the formal emancipation of serfs as com- 
pared with the gradual economic emancipation through commutation of services. 
Dr. Cam's studies, Sir Maurice Powicke’s article in the Festschrift Alfons Dopsch, 
and Mr. A. L. Poole's Obligations of Society in the XII and XIII Centuries suggest 
profitable avenues of approach. Professor J. C. Russell, of the University of 
New Mexico, calls attention to whole fields of inquiry that can be opened up by 
a proper use of statistical and sociological techniques. | 

Finally, the intellectual history of the period has still to be put together. 
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We have, to cite but one instance, no distinguished work on the history of 
Cambridge University. The approach of even the great studies on Oxford is 
basically constitutional. . 

We are, in short, embarrassed by a profusion of possible studies. Some 
could well be organised into co-operative ventures such as the English Govern- 
ment at Work, now near completion, and Anglo-Papal Relations, which, Pro- 
fessor Lunt reports, still requires volunteers to do certain aspects. Most, how- 
ever, are necessarily individual ventures that need only to be co-ordinated and 
publicized. The most fruitful field for Anglo-American co-operation, it seems 
to me, is the editing of unpublished manuscript material. I have accordingly 
attached as an appendix to this survey an extract from the report of the Mediaeval 
Academy to which I have already referred, and I have indicated, wherever 
necessary, material that was needed to bring the report up to date. 


G. P. Currino. 


REPORT ON THE EDITING OF MATERIALS IN 
MEDIEVAL RESEARCH 


(Revised Extract) 
HISTORY—ENGLISH 


Unless riew documents are unexpectedly discovered, comparatively little editorial work 
remains to be done in the period before 1066. A new edition of Kemble's Codex is needed, 
but most of the important texts are in fairly satisfactory condition. For the period between 
1066 and 1485 much remains to be done, especially with regard to documents of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries Because of the richness of English archives and libraries, it has 
seemed best to classify important editorial projects according to the nature of the documents 
involved. 

Chronicles: Most of the chronicles dealing with English history have been published. 
A few are poorly edited, but except for some of the Welsh chronicles, new editions are less 
important than other editorial work which might be done. ‘There are a few unedited chronicles 
which seem, at first sight, to be mere copies or paraphrases of chronicles already published, but 
which prove, on further examination, to contain elements of independent work. Such new 
testimony is often very significant, and its publication should be encouraged. V. H. Galbraith’s 
recent edition of the St. ZIban's Chronicle, 1406-1420 (Oxford, 1937) is an excellent example 
of this type of work. 

‘There are a few unpublished local annals, such as those of Hagneby, Glastonbury and 
Dover, which contain references to national affairs, and are worthy of some attention. 

Chancery records: The principal records of the royal chancery are now largely calen- 
dared or in the process of being calendared. Many valuable documents which are classified in 
the Public Record Office under Chancery Miscellanea are not included in the calendars. 
` ‘They are a diversified lot, but if a student should choose to search among them with the 
purpose of editing a group of documents relating to a given, field, the yield might be well worth 
the effort. 
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A large number of letters, which in the main are original letters and, for the most part, 
did not issue from the chancery, are classified as Ancient Correspondence. Some of them are 
letters of the king or his officials which were not registered. They thus supplement the entries 
in the rolls. An idea of their nature is given by W. W. Shirley's Royal and Other Historical 
Letters Illustrative of the Reign of Henry III in the Rolls Series (London, 1862-66). Aside 
from groups of the letters which relate to French history edited by French scholars in French 
periodicals, and several which are scattered through Prynne's Records, this contains the only 
extensive collection of them which has been edited in extenso. Those concerning Wales have 
been calendared. The Ancient Correspondence may reasonably be classified as an important 
collection of documents which has been neglected. [This should be calendared. The same is 
true of Ancient Petitions. "The publication of the remainder of the Regesta regum Anglo- 
Normannorum needs to be expedited. ] 

‘The Gascon Rolls contain important documents, and a calendar of the rolls which have 
not been published would be useful to students of Anglo-French relations. 

[The Excerpta e rotulis finium should be replaced by a complete calendar in the present 
series of Fine Rolls. ] 


Exchequer records: Of the records of the royal exchequer, the Pipe Rolls are probably 
receiving adequate attention from the Pipe Roll Society. However, since it will require well 
over two more centuries to complete the series to 1485, if publication continues at the rate of 
speed maintained for the last 55 years, students interested in the evidence which they contain 
probably would not frown upon any project to edit rolls which the Society is not likely to 
reach for some time. 

The Memoranda Rolls, on the other hand, have been sadly neglected. Chalfont Robinson 
has selected a King’s Remembrancer’s roll complied in 1230-31, for the Pipe Roll Society 
(Princeton, 1933), but the rolls were then in their infancy and this specimen gives little con- 
ception of the size which they later attained or of the variety of business which was recorded 
in them. For constitutional and administrative history they probably constitute the most im- 
portant source of which enough examples have not yet been printed to give a student an 
adequate conception of the significance of their contents. From the days of Madox until the 
last few years few historical students used them. ‘They throw light on many aspect of history 
other than constitutional. Perhaps it would be no exaggeration to say that no a priori reasoning 
will prepare a student for what kinds of evidence he may findin them. The series is probably 
too enormous in bulk to be edited i# extenso, but an adequate system of calendaring them could 
probably be devised. [The Foreign Rolls might also be calendared. ] 

The Receipt and Issue Rolls are in the main the daily receipts and expenditures of the 
exchequer. They have much less variety and are less important as historical sources than the 
Memoranda Rolls, though they are by no means unimportant for institutional, financial and 
economic history. One Issue Roll and extracts from others were edited in translation by 
Frederick Devon in 1835 and 1837. Any project to edit a series of one or both sets of rolls 
would certainly deserve some attention. 

The enrolled accounts, subsidies, aids, etc., contain summaries of the accounts rendered 
by the collectors of various taxes. They are important chiefly for taxation and administration 
and they do not illumine as wide a variety of subjects as the Memoranda Rolls. They have 
been neglected, but perhaps they should have only moderate attention. 

‘The lay subsidies and the clerical subsidies consist of the accounts rendered by collectors, 
assessments and kindred documents. The general value of such documents for economic his- 
tory has been noted previously. For the study of the population the poll tax returns from 1377 
to 1381 are especially valuable. The remaining records in this class are less important, but 
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some of them should be published. First and last a number of these records have been printed. 
Gross provides a guide to those published before 1915: Sources, pp. 426—35. 

The Inquisttiones post mortem are largely calendared, but for the most part they omit the ex- 
tents during the period 1250—1330. These extents contain much useful information, and it has 
been pointed out that they would be especially helpful to students of medieval population problems. 


There are several series of miscellaneous [rolls and] documents preserved among the ex- 
chequer records in the Public Record Office. The Exchequer Miscellaneous and the Ex- 
chequer K.R. Ecclesiastical Series contain important documents dealing with a wide range of 
subjects. Many of these documents, if properly grouped together, are worth publishing. ‘This 
is especially true of some of the miscellaneous records of the early thirteenth century, a period 
in which it is important to have all possible information about the activity of the government. 

Wardrobe documents: The Wardrobe Accounts, like the Memoranda Rolls, have been 
neglected. The Liber Quotidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderobe, 28 Edward I, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1787, gives a good idea of the large variety of subjects treated 
in these records, ‘They are very important for economic history, and for such allied subjects as 
routes and speed of travel both in England and abroad, the organization and equipment of 
armies, building operations, visitors at the royal court, royal travels and missions of royal 
envoys. hey contain some information about purchases of objects of art, though here they 
are not as fruitful as the Introitus and Exitus registers of the popes of the Renaissance. The 
remaining unpublished books of the controllers and keepers of the wardrobe (thirteen in all) 
should be edited in extenso. Professor H. S. Lucas of the University of Washington and 
Professor G. P. Cuttino of Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore Colleges are already at work on some 
of these, but assistance will be needed if the project is to be completed in the near future. The 
Wardrobe Debentures, of which several thousand exist, should be calendared. 

Legal records: Here the problem is to find some method of dealing with a great mass of 
material, too bulky ever to be published in full and too important to be left untouched. T'he 
Plea Rolls of the central courts constitute a vast uncharted field. Though some whole rolls and 
many extracts have been published, the work of editing them has hardly been begun. While 
the rolls are especially valuable to students of legal history, they contain information about 
many other subjects, notably economic history. It has been suggested that it might be well 
to begin with the Rex portion of the rolls of the King’s Bench, since these records throw a 
great deal of light on the history of economic legislation and criminal law. Enough of the text 
should be published zm extenso to illustrate the common forms of procedure. Important cases 
should likewise appear without abbreviation, while ordinary cases which merely repeat estab- 
lished principles should be calendared. If this method proves successful, it might be applied to 
other rolls. 

The Year Books, which are more important for legal history than the Plea Rolls, are being 
published by the Selden Society and the Ames Foundation, but the number still unpublished 
leaves ample room for editors who are interested in this kind of material. 

The Rolls of the Fustices of the Peace form the one group of English legal records of the 
later Middle Ages which seems adequately cared for. Miss Bertha H. Putnam and her co- 
workers have secured copies of all the identified rolls, and we may expect that this material will 
be published during the next few years. Yet even in this field there is a possibility that new 
rolls may be discovered. If such records are found, they should be edited as soon as possible, 
since the importance of this type of document has already been demonstrated by Miss Putnam’s 
work, 

[It would also be useful if local societies would publish, more or less simultaneously, 
records similar to The Statute Merchant Roll of Coventry 1392-1416 (Dugdale Society, 1939). 
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'The Law Readings in the Inns of Court in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries 
ought to be printed for their value both for the history of English law and for the history of 
English law teaching. ] ! 

Parliamentary reeords: Little remains to be done in this field. Tt has been suggested 
that more material on parliamentary petitions is needed. Editions of the Eyre Rolls might 
throw light on the development of parliamentary petitions. Many*petitions are still unedited, 
but our correspondents are not agreed on the value of publishing large numbers of these 
documents. Some scholars feel that they would not give much new information, and it might 
be well to bave further advice before planning an edition of the petitions. 

. Ecclesiastical records: The records of the convocations need no further attention at 
the moment. A new edition of Wilkin's Concilia is being prepared in England. 

More rapid publication of episcopal registers would be helpful. Some are being edited 
by the Canterbury and York Society, and others by local historical societies, but the number 
of unpublished registers is still large. They furnish important information about English 

history in general, and are one of the most valuable sources for the history of the Church. 
Cartularies and allied documents are especially numerous in England. As was said above, 
those which are devoted primarily to charters, leases and other acts relating to monastic 
property are most valuable when edited in conjunction with other material from the same 
region or foundation. 'T'he importance of this sort of work is well illustrated by D. C. Douglas 
in his Social Structure of East Anglia (Oxford, 1927) and in his introduction to Feudal Docu- 
ments from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds (London, 1932). Cartularies which contain copies 
of the acts of the Norman and early Angevin kings are also important. We still lack sufficient 
evidence about the diplomatics of the English chancery during this period, and while the com- 
pilers of cartularies sometimes omitted or garbled the essential formulae, they often preserved 
enough of the original text to be very useful. With this exception, the publication of isolated 
eartularies dealing chiefly with landholdingseems less important than other types of editorial work. 

‘There is another type of cartulary which has been neglected, perhaps because it contains 
less material on local history and therefore has seemed less attractive to county or town his- 
torical societies. “This is the cartulary which contains a considerable amount of memoranda. 
Some of them, indeed, are almost solely memoranda books. They may contain information on 
a wide variety of subjects. Examples are Liber Memorandum Ecclesie de Bernewelle, ed. J. W. 
Clark (Cambridge, 1907), The Register of St. Augustine’s Abbey Canterbury, ed. G. J. Turner 
and H. E. Salter (London, 1915—24), or the Pinchbeck Register, ed. Francis Hervey (London, 
1925). A large number of cartularies of this type are unedited, and many of them deserve 
publication. 

Monastic registers or letter-books, which contain current letters and documents dealing 
with the business of the monastery, are more nearly akin to episcopal registers than to cartu- 
laries in the general nature of their contents, though the specific types of business to which 
they relate are generally different. Comparatively few specimens are yet in print, and more 
are needed. Mr. W. A. Pantin lists those published and unpublished and describes the nature 
of their contents in an article on ‘English Monastic Letter-books’ in Historical Essays in 
Honour of James Tait, pp. 201-22 (Manchester, 1933). 

. Chapter act books contain current minutes and documents concerning the business of the 
deans and chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches. They may relate principally to the 
property of the chapter or to its ecclesiastical business, but most of them deal with both. The 
Chapter Act Book of the Collegiate Church of St. Fohn of Beverley, ed. A. F. Leach (Surtees 
Soc., Durham, 1898—1903) gives some indication of the variety of documents contained in 
them, though naturally different series vary much in that respect. Among the muniments of 
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some deans and chapters there are medieval series of such volumes, and there are scattered 
volumes elsewhere. Very few have yet been printed, and at least enough should be edited to 
make tlieir nature better known. | 

. The records of ecclesiastical courts which have survived outside registers, cartularies and 
kindred documents are comparatively few. Few examples of those which are extant have been 
printed, and some of them should be edited, though we have no very definite information of 
theirexact natureand worth. Those at Canterburyare beingstudied witha view to editing them. 

Not many obedientiary rolls have yet been published, and some further editing in this 
field is desirable, particularly when a large number have survived for any monastery, as, for 
example, in the case of Norwich or Durham. ‘They throw light upon both the secular and 
religious activities of the community, and the publication of a sufficient number would enrich ' 
our knowledge of monastic life. Their nature is displayed in F. R. Chapman's Sacrist Rolls 
of Ely (Cambridge, 1907) and in Extracts from the Account Rolls of the Abbey of Durham 
(Surtees Soc., 1898-00). 

Among the many muniments of English deans and chapters and scattered through other 
archives are miscellaneous documents which illumine many aspects of ecclesiastica! history. 
Some of the documents in the previously mentioned Exchequer K.R. Ecclesiastical Sertes in 
the Public Record Office are of this type. Series of these documents of given types or groups 
might be edited with much profit to students of ecclesiastical history. 

[The Vatican Archives still offer much that can be exploited in this field. Of the records 
of the chancery, the Lateran registers need to be finished and the Avignon registers need to 
be done. The earlier volumes in the latter series largely duplicate the former, except some 
records of the camera bound up with them by mistake, but later the Avignon registers begin 
to contain many letters addressed to England that are not duplicated in the Lateran registers. 
The records of the camera are practically unexplored for English history. Modern copies of 
many documents are in the Public Record Office. The remaining series that might be calen- 
dared to advantage are the Obfigationes and Solutiones registers, the Libri Annatorum, an 
documents in the Collectorie that are not collectors’ reports. ] j 

Local records : Among the local records of a secular nature which need further attention 
are manorial extents, court rolls, and composi rolls. Though a large number have been edited, 
it seems clear that we do not have enough. Economic historians seem to be reaching the con- 
clusion that some of the generalizations made concerning manorial development have been too 
hasty, and that they should be revised through intensive study of the variant practices and 
uneven developments of different localities. For this purpose the need is to have editions of 
groups of associated rolls from which such studies could be made as those by F. M. Page on 
The Estates of Crowland Abbey (Cambridge, 1934) and by Mr. and Mrs. N. 8. B. Gras on 
Crawley, Hampshire (Cambridge, 1930). While it is desirable to have them im extenso, it has 
been pointed out that calendars might be devised for the court rolls, and possibly for the account 
rolls, which would enable a student to determine the rolls which he needed for his work. Such 
rolls could then be photostatted or microfilmed. 

Concerning the state of the borough records we have little information. Enough of the 
various types have been edited to demonstrate fully their value, and if more unedited records 
of borough courts, memoranda books and kindred documents exist, as they probably do, they 
should be given serious consideration. The only specific class of borough records brought to 
our attention are the craft gild ordinances of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries mentioned 
under general economic history.* 

1 This report was submitted on 20 January 1945.: The chairmen of the committee were Professor 
W. E. Lunt and Professor Joseph R. Strayer. 
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As anybody might expect, the most conspicuous fact about historical output in 
war-time was its reduction in volume. Periodical publications became smaller 
and more intermittent, fewer books were written. The experience of the English 
Historica] Review illustrates this. ‘The shortage of articles was most acute on the 
modern side; when we sent one number to press we very seldom knew where 
the modern article in the next number was to come from. The reduction in the 
number of books reviewed, on the other hand, affected medievalists more than 
modernists. This is shown by the following very rough statistics showing the 
number of (a) medieval books, (4) modern books other than (c) books by 
American and Canadian authors on American and Canadian history, and lastly 
(d) all books reviewed in the English Historical Review, 1939-46. 


(a) (4) (o) (4) 


: 1939 .. .. 98 134 16 275 
I94O .. va C08 IO2 24 ` 22% 
194I .. iw 49 65 Ij 15$ 
I942  .. car 28 55 18 104 
1943 .. de TA . 42 27 89 
I944  .. sa Ta 27 23 64. 
1945  .. im AQ 33 16 84 
1946 .. 0 15 33 17 75 


It is difficult to draw any conclusions from these figures; they suggest that 
the.war accentuated the tendency of medievalists to write articles rather than 
books, and that of modernists to write books rather than articles, and that the 
overseas continents suffered less than Europe, not only from diversion of his- 
torians to other uses but also from occlusion of archives. . 

I should like to say one thing more, by way of explaining why British his- 
torians have lately made so few contributions to the modern history of their own 
countries. Even in peace-time there are comparatively few British historians, 
because there are so few British universities. For this reason a great deal of the 
work on modern British history will necessarily be done by Americans, and 


* A paper read at the Anglo-American Historical Conference held at the Institute, 5 July 1947. 
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ultimately, in order to make sure of their material, they will probably induce 
their universities to buy many of the private papers, and form more such col- 
lections as the Clements Library at Ann Arbor, which already—to judge by its 
catalogue—contains so much of the material for the reign of George III that an 
American historian is perhaps better placed for writing it than a British one. 
The republic of letters*is one; most particularly is it one as between British and 
American historians. Nobody grudges our American colleagues this oppor- 
tunity of contributing to our history; indeed, it will never get written fully 
without their help. Moreover, the documents have been a great deal safer in 
Michigan during the last ten years than they would have been in many parts of 
Great Britain. All the same, it is a pity that there are not more modern British 
historians. There are things, perhaps, which only they can contribute. There 
are still some British historians who have some faint conception of what-it felt 
like to belong to the governing class of this country in the days of Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone; and I doubt whether even the most sympathettc 
American historians, whose social system is so very different, though perhaps 
much better, can fully enter into that peculiar mixture of embarrassment, re- 
sponsibility and joy of battle which characterized a British statesman of those 
days. 


Iti 


I can only give a very imperfect sketch of the work done by British historians 
on British history since the war began. ‘There must be many things I have 
' missed, and some things which even the Review has missed. By no means all 
important books are sent to the Review; this is particularly true of the publica- 
tions of local record societies in Great Britain, and of most American publishers 
except the Eastern university presses. Nor could I, as a temporary civil servant, 
find leisure in war-time to range widely among historical publications which did 
not put themselves into my hands. 

Some things stopped altogether; for example, the Calendars of State Papers 
did so, though the publications of the Historical] Manuscripts Commission did 
not. (During the war, Cecil XVIII, Polwarth IV, Downshire IV, De L'Isle 
and Dudley IV, Sackville I—the Cranfield papers—and Graham of Fintry were 
added to the published collection). The Royal Historical Society continued its 
publications at reduced speed; the two most important items for modern British 
history are Professor Aspinall’s edition of Charles Arbuthnot’s letters (vol. Ixv) 
and Miss Coate’s of Mordaunt’s letter-book (vol. Ixix). The societies for special 
kinds of history did so too; the Hakluyt Society, for example, published re- 
. editions by Sir William Foster of Lancaster's voyages of 1591-1603, and of 
Middleton’s voyage to the Moluccas. The Navy Records Society’s most im- 
portant contributions have been the three volumes of papers concerning the 
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navy in the Crimean War, edited by Mr. D. Bonner-Smith and Captain A. C. 
Dewar, and the sea journals of Sir Thomas Allen, edited by Mr. R. C. Anderson. 
The Scottish Text Society began the publication of an important edition (by 
Mr. J. Craigie) of King James VI's Basilicon Doron (1944), and the Scottish 
History Society published, among other things, the papers of a Scottish agricul- 
tural improver of the eighteenth century (the Monyrhusk Papers, edited by 
Professor Henry Hamilton, for 1945). 

Some important work has been printed in the publications of local record 
societies. Perhaps the outstanding example of this is Professor Hamilton 
Thompson’s Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln 1517-31, of which the Lincoln- 
shire Record Society has published two volumes out of three. We may place be- 
sides these the two volumes of Tudor Documents, edited by Mr. W. T. Mellows 
for the Northampton Record Society: the second volume, on the foundation of 
Peterborough Cathedral, was published in 194 1, and the first volume, on the last 
days of Peterborough Monastery, only came out this year. These two series 
are a substantial addition to our knowledge of the state of the church before the 
Reformation and during it. The Yorkshire Archaeological Society has brought 
out at least twovolumes of interest to economic historians—the Wakefield Manor 
Book of 1709, and Messrs. Willan and Crossley’s three surveys of Yorkshire 
estates in the early seventeenth century (these are vols. ci and civ of the Society’s 
series). Mention should also be made of Mr. C. A. F. Meeking’s edition of the 
Surrey Hearth Tax Returns for 1664, published by the Surrey Record Society for 
1941, and the Proceedings of the Company of Soap-makers, published by the Bristol 
Record Society for 1940. 

Few great works, covering wide tracts of history, were brought out during 
these years. Of these I should single out for mention the Master of Trinity’s 
English Social History (Longmans, 1944) and a work by a Cambridge historian 
lately dead—Sir Herbert Richmond’s Statesmen and Sea Power (Clarendon 
Press, 1946). The latter, as more than one reviewer has remarked, is likely 
to take its place by the side of Mahan, or even to supersede him, by virtue of 
its balance and by exploiting the fifty years specialized work on naval history 
which has been done since Mahan wrote. I should place alongside it another 
work on maritime history—Dr. J. A. Williamson's The Ocean in British History 
which, like it, was first delivered as the Ford Lectures. Among other works 
de longue haleine, though somewhat more specialised, I should mention the 
three massive volumes of Professor A. Redford and Miss Ina Russell on The 
History of Local Government in Manchester (3 volumes, Longmans, 1939-40). 
So thorough a study of so important a city is a great acquisition to national 
history. 

Few important books, but a number of important articles were published on 
British history during the sixteenth century. I should like to mention the three 
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articles published by Dr. A. F. Pollard in the English Historical Review, volume 
lvii, on “The Clerical Organisation of Parliament,’ ‘Receivers of Petitions and 
Clerks of Parliament,’ and “The Clerk of the Crown.’ One of the minor com- 
pensations of the war emergency consisted in the fact that the editors of reviews 
were enabled to call upon the older scholars for contributions like this, which 
might otherwise never have been made. Much interest continued to be taken in 
the history of the clergy in the Reformation: e.g. Mr. A. G. Dickens's article 
(E.H.R. lv) on ‘Edwardian Arrears in Augmentation Payments and the Problem 
of the ex-Religious,' and Miss Hilda E. P. Grieve on "The Deprived Married 
Clergy in Essex, 1553—61' (Trams. Roy. Hist. Soc. 4th ser. xxii). Also in the 
organization and discipline of the Elizabethan church: e.g. Mr. F. D. Price on 
"Ihe Abuses of Excommunication and the Decline of Ecclesiastical Discipline 
under Queen Elizabeth’ (E.H.R. lvii) and Mr. E. R. Brinkworth on “The Study 
and Use of Archdeacons’ Court Records, illustrated from Oxford Records, 
1566—79 (Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 4th ser.xxv). Also in Elizabethan parliamentary 
elections: Professor Neale has studied three more election contests (E.H.R. Ixi) 
and struggles for electoral influence also form part of the theme of Professor 
A. H. Dodd's article on ‘North Wales in the Essex Revolt of 1601’ (E.H.R. lix). 
Professor Dodd also contributed to the Transactions of the Society of Cymmrodorion 
(1942) an article on the activities of Welsh M.P.s at Westminster, 1536-1625. 
Mention should be made of Mr. G. Donaldson’s paper on “The Attitude of 
Whitgift and Bancroft to the Scottish Church’ (Traas. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th series, 
xxiv) and his article on “The Scottish Episcopate at the Reformation’ (E.H.R. lx). 
In economic history the two outstanding works are Mr. G. D. Ramsay's book on 
The Wiltshire Woollen Industry in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford 
University Press, 1943) and, above all, Professor R. H. Tawney’s great article 
on "The Rise of the Gentry, 1588-1640’ (Econ. Hist. Rev. xi)—an article which 
will probably continue to inspire economic historians and furnish lecturers with 
themes for several decades. Not much has been written of the naval and military 
history of this period, but Mr. C. G. Cruickshank has contributed a useful short 
study of Eizabeth’s Army (O.U.P. 1945). One work in regional history should 
be mentioned since, though the region was not a typical one, the book illumates 
national history at many points: this is Mr. A. L. Rowse’s Tudor Cornwall 
(Cape, 1941). 

The two outstanding books on the seventeenth century were Mr. T. F. 
Reddaway’s Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire (Cape, 1940) and the second 
volume (the only volume hitherto published) of Professor Andrew Browning’s 
Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds (Glasgow, Jackson, 1942). Of 
the articles, among the most striking are one by the Rev. B. H. G. Wormald on 
‘How Hyde became a Royalist’ (Cambridge Hist. Journal, viii) and another by 
Miss B. Behrens on “The Whig theory of the Constitution in the Reign of 
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Charles II' (Iżid. vii). Mr. C. G. Parsloe has studied the evolution of the Borough 
constitution of Newark-on- Trent (Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 4th ser. xxii). 

In the political history of the eighteenth century the outstanding publication 
is undoubtedly Mr. R. R. Sedgwick's edition of the Letters from George ILI to 
Lord Bute, 1756—1766 (Macmillan, 1939)—though I have tried, in a review, 
to warn the readers of the E.H.R. against some exaggerated deductions from the . 
correspondence. Professor Basil Williams’s Carteret and Newcastle (Cambridge 
U.P., 1943) is a pleasing summary, though much more remains to be done 
before Newcastle is set in his true light. Two important works, both from 
Cambridge, came out on Great Britain’s foreign economic relations: Mr. Charles 
Whlson's Anglo-Dutch Commerce and Finance in the Eighteenth Century (1941) and 
Miss Jean O’ McLachlan’s Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 1667—1750 (1940) 
—a work in my own field which leaves me respectful but unrepentant. In admin- 
istrative history, Professor Edward Hughes published an important article, not 
without American interest, on ‘The English Stamp Duties, 1664-1764’ (E.H.R. 
lvi)—perhaps this is the right moment to mention Mr. A. Hope-Jones’s Income 
Tax in the Napoleonic Wars (Cambridge, 1939). Electioneering and the system — 
of electoral patronage continued to excite interest: e.g. Mr. E. G. Forrester’s 
book, based largely on private records, on Northamptonshire County Elections and 
Electioneering (O.U.P. 1941) and Mr. N. Gash's article on the Windsor Elec- 
tions, 1832—7 (E.H.R. lv). In social history Miss G. Scott Thomson continued 
her story of the Russell family and property in The Russells in Bloomsbury (Cape, 
1939). In economic history, of course, the outstanding thing was Sir John 
Clapham's History of the Bank of England (Cambridge, 1944). Professor T. S. 
Ashton furnished a highly useful case study in 4n Eighteenth Century Industrialist: 
Peter Stubs of Warrington (Manchester U. Press, 1939). There were some 
articles of importance in this field: Mr. A. E. John on ‘Iron and Coal on a 
Glamorgan Estate, 1800—40' (Econ. Hist. Rev. xiii) and Mr. W. H. B. Court on 
‘Industrial Organization and Economic Progress in the Eighteenth Century 
Midlands’ (Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 4th ser. xxviii). Also a whole series of articles 
on various aspects of enclosures—three by Mr. W. E. Tate (from whom we 
- await a forthcoming book on enclosures generally) in E.H.R. lvii and lix, and 
Econ. Hist. Rev. xii, and one by Mr. J. D. Chambers on ‘Enclosures and the 
small land-owner,’ with special references to some Lindsey villages, in Econ. 
Hist. Rev. x. Perhaps this is the best place for referring to an important article 
by Mr. W. G. Hoskins on ‘Reclamation of the Waste in Devon,’ in Econ. Hist. 
Rev. xii. Professor Sykes continued his studies in eighteenth-century ecclesi- 
astical history with an article on ‘Archbishop Wake and the Whig Party, 1716— 
23’ (Cambridge Hist. Journal, viii) and another on "The Duke of Newcastle as 
Ecclesiastical Minister’ (E.H.R. lvii). 

Two important works came out on aspects of the political history of the 
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period 1783-1832: Professor C. H. Philips's The East India Company, 1784— 
1834 (Manchester Univ. Press, 1940) and Vol. VII of the Catalogue of Political 
aud Personal Satires preserved in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, edited by Mrs. M. D. George (O.U.P., for the Museum, 1 94.2). 
, For a slightly later period, we have two publications by Professor Aspinall in 
. the E.H.R.—'Le Marchant's Reports of Debates in the House of Commons, 
1833 (vol. Iviii), which offers an interesting opportunity to compare the printed 
with unprinted reports, and his ‘Corrections to Brougham's Life and Times 
(vol. lix), which does for Brougham something like what Professor Namier did 
for the first volume of Fortescue’s Correspondence of George III. There are some ` 
signs of interest in the political history of the later nineteenth century, and atten- 
tion should be drawn toa short article by Mr. C. H. D. Howard on ‘The Parnell 
Manifesto of 21 November 1885 and the Schools Question’ (E.H.R. Ixii), which 
revises the accepted version of events in an important particular. The late 
Dr. G. B. Henderson contributed two interesting additions to our knowledge of 
nineteenth-century political by-ways in his articles on ‘Disraeli and Palmerston 
' in 1857' (with the late Dr. Temperley, in the Cambridge Hist. Journal, vii)andon 
‘Ralph Anstruther Earle’ (E.H.R. lviii). An interesting contribution on econo- 
mic history was made by Miss Barbara M. Kerr in her article on ‘Irish Seasonal 
Migration to Great Britain, 1800—1838 (Irish Historica] Studies, ii). In the 
economic history of the later nineteenth-century perhaps the most important 
addition was Mr. D. L. Burn's Economic History of Steel-making, 18 67-1939 (Cam- 
bridge, 1940). It is to be noted that in the Economic History Review, profession 
historians are beginning to publish studies of the economic history of the 
1914-18 war and its aftermath (e.g. Professor R. H. Tawney, "The Abolition 
of Economic Controls 1918-21’ (vol. xiii) and J. Hurstfield, ‘The Control of. 
British Raw Material Supplies, 1919-39’ (vol. xiv). This tendency, we may 
hope and expect, will be further accentuated by the work which is now doing on 
the ‘civil history’ of the 1939—45 war, under the editorship of Professor Hancock. 

In imperial history, one very promising new series of South African record 
publications has been inaugurated with the Matabele Journals of Robert Moffat 
1629—60, ed. J. P. R. Wallis (Chatto & Windus, 1944) and another—the 
Hudson’s Bay Record Society, started just before the war, has continued to 
apply (largely) British editorial labour to Canada’s more abundant resources of 
paper and printing. Professor E. A. Walker’s Raleigh lecture on ‘Lord Milner 
and South Africa’ (1942) and his article on the Jameson Raid (Cambridge Hist. 
Journal, vi) should be noted. But undoubtedly the greatest work in this field is 
the second part of Professor W. K. Hancock’s Survey of British Commonwealth 
Affairs, published by the Oxford University Press in 1940 and 1942—a work 
which demonstates as conclusively as Thucydides that contemporary history can 
be history, in every sense of the word. 
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After this sketch of the work we have lately been doing, I pass to the pros- 
pects, and the agenda, for future work. Nobody has the right—certainly I have 
none—to pontificate generally about this and I can only make a number of dis- 
connected suggestions about the places where further dévelopment seems out- 
standingly necessary. In doing so I should like to repeat my earlier remark that 
' there is probably a great deal that I have missed, and that I may be calling 
attention to gaps which have been filled or are now filling. 

The first thing which strikes me as outstandingly important is the necessity 
of concentrated work on the nineteenth century. The nineteenth century is the 
great terra incognita of British history, as of French and German history: but with 
this difference, that in French and German history the inadequacy only begins to 
reveal itself halfway through the century, whereas in British history it goes right 
back into the second part of the eighteenth century though it is perhaps more 
acute after 1860 than before. Anybody preparing to write a text-book on British 
history in the late eighteenth or nineteenth century must be struck by the amount 
of spadework to be done, compared with the amount that he would find done for 
him in the thirteenth or even the seventeenth. In fact, the only words that do 
justice to his feelings are those of the Walrus and the Carpenter: 

‘If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for a half a year, . 
Do you suppose,’ the Walrus said, 
“That they could get it clear?’ 
‘I doubt it,’ said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 

The most curious thing about this deficiency is that it is worst where one 
would least expect it—on the political side, in spite of the great work of Elie 
Halévy. (May I add, in passing, how glad I am to see that Professor Vaucher 
has been able, in spite of all that has passed, to bring out another volume of this 
noble history.) M. Halévy would not have claimed that any part of his work 
would prove to be definitive: it is rather one of the greatest pieces of pioneering 
in the study of modern history. Moreover, what is wanted is something rather 
more detailed in scale—a nineteenth-century Gardiner or Michael. At present, 
but for M. Halévy and some specialist studies, we are still in the stage of the two- 
volume biography, and hardly any of these biographies, except those of the great 
Foreign Secretaries, has been written by a professional historian. Most of the 
standard ones are written by relatives or newspaper editors: those of Salisbury 
and Hicks-Beach by daughters, that of Balfour by a niece, those of Disraeli, 
Harcourt, Chamberlain, Campbell-Bannerman and, one might say, even 
Gladstone, by newspaper editors: that of Asquith by a son and a newspaper- 
editor. This is, no doubt, the right way to begin: family papers are naturally 
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confided first to membersof thefamily. (Why newspapereditors should be equally 
fortunate, or even more so, is not so clear.) But it should be only a beginning: 
behind the advancing wave of daughters and editors the professional historians 
should be taking over the ground and consolidating. This they are not doing. 
Moreover, there is another reason why we ought to be passing out of this stage 
of the two-volume biography. The biography is centred round the individual in 
a most undesirable way, and even all the biographies put together do not always 
make sense. What we need is, for example, a history of the second Gladstone 
cabinet (even Mr. J. L. Hammond’s beautiful book on Gladstone and the Irish 
Nation does not give us this) or the third Salisbury Cabinet, by professional 
historians using all the papers exploited by the biographers, who after all, can 
only give snippets. (Even three volumes of Morley only begin to give one the 
outlines of Gladstone’s career, and four volumes of Esher's papers are only 
enough to rouse one's curiosity about his activity behind the scenes: as for the 
Diaries of Loulou Harcourt, Wolseley, etc., until they have been through the 
hands of professional historians one would hesitate to say that they have yielded 
more than a small part of their evidence.) This is far more necessary than the 
search for further subjects of biographical study, of whom only a few major 
figures, such as Spencer, are still untouched. 

Although I have stressed the gaps in the later nineteenth century, what I have 
said applies in almost the same degree to the whole period from 1760. Indeed 
one might say that from the last published page of Professor Namier's England 
in the Age of the American Revolution (or at any rate of Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s 
earlier work on the same period) British history, so far as the exploitation of its 
major themes is concerned, steps off into a vacuum, only partly filled where an 
exceptionally substantial biography of an exceptionally substantial figure (such 
as Holland Rose's books on the younger Pitt) gives us something that can be 
treated as a substitute'for national history. ' 

Obviously, this work will not be properly done until the statesmen's papers 
can be made accessible: but this matter of accessibility of papers is a matter of 
such general importance that I prefer to reserve it for later treatment. It is just 
as necessary, or even more so, for the proper execution of other items on my 

enda. | 
k Before I leave the subject of political history, I should add that we do not . 
only need spadework in uncultivated fields or synthesis of unco-ordinated bio- 
graphies: we also need to adjust our focus, even where the spadework and the 
synthesis appear to have been done. I refer to the process which I can only 
call, after its distinguished inventor, the ‘Namierizing’ of British History: the 
discovery and exploration of the personal side of parliamentary politics and the 
parliamentary groups which flourished and manoeuvred, formed, broke and 
reformed their alliances under cover of debates and constitutional dogmas. 
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I believe that the utility of this process will prove to be limited, and that there 


will be a reaction in favour of the view that there were questions of substance as 
well as questions of personal and group tactics in British parliamentary life, and 
that the groups were largely formed in.view of such questions of substance. But 
these limits have not yet been reached, internally or externally. Professor 
Namier and Mr. Sedgwick have applied their microscope to the 1750's and 
1760's. Mr. Robert Walcott (in Essays in Modern History presented to Wilbur 
Cortez; Abbott) has done the same thing for the reigns of William III and Anne, 
and we have Professor Aspinall’s articles on the history of the Canning group. 
But the whole period between the Revolution and the Reform Act should be 
treated in this way and its fringes before 1688 and after 1832 explored for 
vestiges of precursors or survivals of the political clan. In particular, we need 
more work about the electoral patronage by means of which these clans were held 
together. We have been too easily content to know that such and such a patron 
controlled such and such a borough, and that he obtained this control by 
heredity or marriage; but far less is known of the way in which his ancestors 
built it.up in the seventeenth century. We particularly need more light on the 
question, how much of this electoral influence was due to Charles II's and 
James’ II’s monkeying with the borough charters. 

The second suggestion I have to make concerns the writing of economic 
history. It will not be new to the American members of the conference, for they 
have long pioneered in this field, especially at the Harvard Graduate School of 
‘Business Administration. Economic history, in this country, has been too ex- 
clusively the history of economic policy, and what we now need is four or five 
hundred published studies of the history of economic units, private estates and 
business firms. We have something of this kind for medieval history, because of 
the fortunate accident that materials for economic and social history, at least of 
agricultural estates, abound in the political records, or in records which at one 
time or other came into the hands of political authorities; also they have often 
been preserved by the church. For the modern period and for those kinds of 
business activity with which the church had nothing to do, we have far less. At 
least, we appear to have; but I wonder whether the Public Record Office has not, 
among the Chancery papers, many exhibits and schedules to Reports of Masters 
in Chancery, like those I saw in the West Indies twenty years ago, which give 
such a clear picture of the history of certain estates. If the material does not 
exist in the Public Record Office, it certainly does exist elsewhere, in county 
record offices, in solicitors’ deed-boxes and business offices and, perhaps above 
all, in attics of country houses. It is wasting away: probably, in spite of the efforts 
of the British Records Association and the Council for the Preservation of 
Business Archives, there is far less of it than there was in 1939. The blitz and 
that more insidious and persistent enemy, the salvage drive, have accounted for 
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a good deal: for the papers of the British South Africa Company, for example, 
and of Messrs. Lascelles and Maxwell, both destroyed by fire in the great raids 
of 1940. But there must be plenty left, if we only knew where to look for it. 
Until we find it and use it—until we can quote histories of representative banks, 
steamship companies, jerry-builders, tea-planters, wine-merchants, servants’ 
registries, coal-mines and the like (for certain professions, such as piracy, we can 
hardly hope for this kind of evidence) we shall still be talking about the history of 
economic policy, not about economic history—a peculiarly bad mistake to make 
about a country like Great Britain, where the efforts of society have usually 
counted for so much and those of the rulers of society, comparatively speaking, 
for so little. 

The difficulty, both with the statesmen and with the business men, is how 
to get hold of their papers. This.is too large a subject for the present occasion 
and I can only say this about it: I believe that, though much can be done by 
organised propaganda, censuses, questionnaires, etc., even more can be done, in 
the present constitution of society, by that indefinable combination of personal 
qualities and personal associations known as the ‘Old School Tie.’ A personal 
recommendation or association, helped by a good working knowledge of genea- 
logy, often opens doors which remain closed to a letter typed on the notepaper 
of an institution. In spite of this, however, I believe that an institution like the 
Institute of Historical Research can help much, both by pooling and passing on 
information, and by the exertion and mobilization of informal and personal 
influence. * 

À third field of study which is likely to reward cultivation is the history of 
war. Here I think the present generation of historians has a chance of doing 
things which could never be done before, for recent events have surely destroyed 
some of the blinkers which historians wore when they considered the subject of 
war. In the first place the conflict between the tactical and the institutional or 
administrative schools of military and naval historians is surely now resolved by 
the realisation 1n both camps of the manysidedness of war. Soldiers and sailors 
(who are obviously the best writers of military and naval history) can now realise 
the importance of logistics, propaganda, and production in all warfare; and 
administrative historians can see that the proof of the pudding must be in the 
eating, that 1s, 1n the battle. Secondly we may hope that although the conflict 
between war and economics as determinants of history can never be wholly re- 
solved, at least some modus vivendi can be created between them. The gain will, 
perhaps, be most conspicuous in pre-history and in early medieval history, but 
there will be some gain wherever an excessively rigid economic determinism has 
led to the underestimation of war as an historical factor. Accordingly the history 
of war, in which emphasis on the increasing prominence of logistics and war 
potential shall not rule out expert study of tactics, seems to be one promising 
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field of historical study: and the evidence which war and preparations for war 
offer about the state of society can also be taken into account (e.g. I should 
expect the study of the Admiralty as an employer of dockyard labour, or the 
influence of social and economic conditions upon recruiting for thearmy, to prove 
interesting). There even remains a good deal to be done on the economic effects 
of war on society; for example, I know of no good study on the effect of Great 
Britain's subsidies to allies upon her foreign trade. 

Lastly I think there is something to be said about imperial history. Here 
again the study of policy has been overdone— perhaps because it appeared to 
offer most scope for self-congratulation upon the political wisdom of the British 
. race (once the American Revolution could be put out of mind), perhaps for the 
Jess imposing reason that it is quite easy to write a thesis about colonial policy 
without going outside the Public Record Office. One result of this (and of the 
embargo on the consultation of papers in the P.R. Officeafter 1884, which ought 
to be instantly removed) is that some of the most interesting dependencies have 
been neglected. What, for example, do professional historians know of early 
British enterprise in Malaya or of the contact of British trade and administration 
with the ‘bastard feudalism’ of Uganda? ‘There is much work to be done on the 
formation of the Empire all over Africa and the Near East, and it is to be hoped 
that it will not only be done out of the public archives. Missionaries and trading 
companies, for example, must have something to say, as well as administrators, 
about the early history of Nyasaland, and many a country house and villa in 
England and Scotland must still harbour the. letters home of young rubber- 
planters, copra-traders, steamship-agents, etc., which ought to be exploited by 
those who write the history of our Asiatic dependencies. India, too, is a neglected 
subject after the Mutiny and the close of the era of conquests. Here too, the 
very important sixties to nineties of the last century need exploration. (Some 
attempt should be made, now that the British dominion in India is becoming a 
closed book, to ascertain and publicly explain the relation of the records in India 
to the records in the India Office; this, however, will be largely a matter for the 
new Indian authorities). In short, much remains to be done in most fields of 
imperial history except those which have been covered by the two great liberal 
formulae of colonial self-government and ‘native policy.’ 

I have suggested above the fields of study which seem to me to be most im- 
mediately profitable. I should like to conclude with one general remark. This 
is not the place perhaps, for an examination of historical tendencies—to discuss, 
for example, whether Marxism or any other tendency has emerged stronger or 
weaker from the late crisis. I myself believe, that all tendencies have emerged 
weaker, since a consciousness of the universality of the struggle has weakened 
each particular factor’s claim to omnipotence, each particular theory’s claim to 
present a complete view of historical processes. If this is so, we may find 
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ourselves tempted to return to the unsatisfactory eclecticism of the nineteen- 
twenties. This may be unavoidable as the next stage on the road to an integrated 
study of history, but at any rate, I hope we shall not react to it as historians 
reacted to it in the ’twenties, by too much isolation of particular aspects of . 
history for exclusive study. A tendency to ‘isms’ is only in part the result of 
developments in doctrine: it can also arise from faulty organisation of our work, 
for the sake of convenience or quick results. Excessive emphasis on legal or 
economic or imperial history was one cause of legalism, economic determinism 
and imperialism; and the joyous chase after the "War Criminals of 1 914' through 
the pages of Gooch and Temperley and of the Grosse Politik was partly respon- 
sible for the idea that wars in general, and the second world war in particular, 
could be avoided by pure diplomacy. Historical vogues may have their uses, as 
means of impressing historical truths upon the lay mind; but they ought to 
arise from something higher than the search of professional historians for the 
unexploited. We need, at this stage, more integral history; more C. H. Firths, 
more Halévys, more C. M. Andrews. 


RicHARD PARES. 
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DuniNG the war years American scholars wrote or edited some fifty volumes 
relating to the modern history of England. 

In the Tudor and Stuart periods multi-volumed works were either begun— 
John U. Nef's Industry and Government in France and E ngland, 1540—r 640 (1940) 
— continued, Wilbur Cortez Abbott's The Writings and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell; Vol. II. The Commonwealth, 1649-1653 (1939), Vol. III, The Pro- 
tectorate, 1653-1655 (1945)—or completed, as W. K. Jordan's The Development 
of Religious Toleration in England: Attainment of the Theory and Accommodations in 
Thought and Institutions (1640-1660) (1940). The American Philosophical 
Society, which had published Nef’s Industry and Government, brought together 
for the first time The Letters of John Chamberlain, edited by Norman Egbert 
‘McClure, 2 v. (1939). The Works of Gerrard Winstanley were edited by George 
H. Sabine (1941); the last D'Ewes Journal was edited by Willson Havelock 
Coates (1942); and two volumes of Leveller documents appeared: Tracts, edited 
by William Haller (1944), and Manifestoes, edited by Don M. Wolfe (1 944). 
Among shorter, specialized treatises were E. Harris Harbison’s Rival Ambassadors 
at the Court of Queen Mary (1940), a study of English diplomacy in the 15 50's; 
Helen Georgia Stafford’s Tames VI of Scotland and the Throne of England (1940); 
W. K. Jordan’s Men of Substance: A Study of the Thought of Two English Revolu- 
tionaries, Henry Parker and Henry Robinson (1942); and three excellent books by 
students of Wallace Notestein at Yale; Franklin Le Van Baumer, The Early Tudor 
Theory of Kingship (1940); William Bradford Willcox, Gloucestershire: A Study in 
Local Government, 1590-1 640 (1940), based on thorough use of local records; 
and Mildred Campbell, The English Yeoman under Elizabeth and the Early Stuarts 
(1942). David Harris Willson, once a student of Professor Notestein, has pub- : 
lished an important work in constitutional history, The Privy Councillors in the 
House of Commons, 1604—1629 (1940). Professor Notestein himself temporarily 
deserted the seventeenth century to write The Scot in History (1946). 

Books on the eighteenth century, though larger in number, were in general 
inferior in quality to those on the earlier period. W. S. Lewis continued his 
sumptuous edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence Vols. III-VIII (1939), 
Vols. IX-X (1941), Vols. XI-XII (1944); Charles F. Mullett edited two 


1 A paper read at the Anglo-American Historical Conference held at the Institute, 5 July 1947. 
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volumes of George Cheyne letters (1940 and 1943); no other collections of 
source materials appeared. Ernest Campbell Mossner wrote a 'social' life of 
Hume, The Forgotten Hume: Le Bon David (1943), as preliminary to a more 
comprehensive study. On eighteenth-century politics there were Alfred James 
Henderson, London and the National Government, 1721-1742 (1945); George 
Nobbe, The North Briton: A Study in Political Propaganda (1939); Donald Grove 
Barnes, George III and William Pitt, 1783-1806 (1939); and certain papers in 
Essays in Modern English History in Honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott (1941). Two 
books were written on Gibraltar: Stetson Conn, Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in 
the Eighteenth Century (1942), and Geoffrey Theodore Garratt, Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean (1939), the latter more comprehensive and less detailed. In 
specialized fields were Ruth Bourne, Queen Annes Navy in the West Indies 
(1939) and Wylie Sypher, Guinea’s Captive Kings: British Anti-Slavery Literature 
of the XV IIIth Century (1942). 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the best American books were 
concerned with the background of the first World War; Arthur J. Marder, The 
Anatomy of British Sea Power: A History of British Naval Policy in the Pre- 
Dreadnought Era, 1680—1905 (1940); Pauline Relyea Anderson, Background of 
Anti-English Feeling in Germany, 1890—1902 (1939); and Arthur Norton Cook, 
British Enterprise in Nigeria (1943). Two volumes by Edward C. Mack dealt 
with Public Schools and British Opinion (1939, 1941); and one, by Helen Merrell 
Lynd, with England in the Eighteen-Eighties (194.5). 

In colonial history the emphasis seemed to fall on theories of expansion aid 
settlement, as Klaus E. Knorr, British Colonial Theories, 1570—1850 (1944); Louis 
B. Wright, Religion and Empire; The Alliance between Piety and Commerce in 
English Expansion, 1558—1625 (1943); Lawrence A. Harper, The English Navi- 
gation Laws: À Seventeenth-Century Experiment in Social Engineering (1939); 
Murray G. Lawson, Fur: A Studyin English Mercantilism, 1770-1775 (1943); and, 
though not concerned wholly with colonial matters, Philip W. Buck, The Politics 
of Mercantilism (1942). Lawrence Henry Gipson continued his leisurely The 
British Empire before the American Revolution, reaching Vol. VI, The Great War 
for the Empire, the Years of Defeat, 1754-1757 (1946). At long last a book has 
appeared on The American Department of the British Government, 1768-1782, by 
Margaret Marion Spector (1940). Max Savelle wrote on The Diplomatic History 
of the Canadian Boundary, 1749-17 63 (1940). 

Although comparatively few American colleges and universities have a pro- 
fessorial chair devoted exclusively to English history, and offer more variety in 
lectures than the usual general ‘survey course’ in political or constitutional 
history, the number of fellowships and grants awarded by various foundations 
for research in the subject has been pleasingly large. Out of eighty Fellow- 
ships given by the Guggenheim Foundation for historical research from 1940 to 
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194.5, fourteen (17 per cent.) were in modern English history; the comparable 
proportion, for grants made by the Social Science Research Council, 1939—42, 
was seventeen (19 per cent.) out of eighty-seven. Figures for “work in progress,’ 
compiled at intervals by the American Historical Association, are not available 
for recent years, but in 1939 and 1940, out of 2,871 reporting, 290 students 
(10 per cent.) were engaged in research on modern England. Fellowships in 
modern English history, therefore, have been rather generously granted. ‘There 
is, however, some evidence to suggest that the proportion of scholars in the 
field tended to decrease during the war years and has not resumed its pre-war 
figure. 

_ Several new journals, begun during the war, will be of occasional interest to 
English historians: the Journal of the History of Ideas (1940), edited first by 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, with the assistance of a distinguished editorial board; the 
Journal of Economic History (1941), the organ of the new Economic History 
Association; and the Journal of Renaissance and Baroque Music (1946), published 
by the Institute of that name at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Some well-known figures will be seen no more at historical conferences: 
Charles M. Andrews of Yale, the leading American colonial historian, who 
taught his students that American colonial history could not be understood 
except as a part of English history; Edwin F. Gay of Harvard, who wrote fewer 
and inspired more books in economic history than any man of comparable repu- 
tation; William Thomas Morgan of Indiana University, the compiler of 4 Biblio- 
graphy of British History, 7700-1715 ; Edward Potts Cheyney of the University of 
, Pennsylvania, author of The History of England from the Armada to the Death of 

Queen Elizabeth; Wilbur Cortez Abbott of Yale and Harvard; and Clyde Grose 
of Northwestern, the author of 4 Select Bibliography of British History, 1 6 60-17 60. 


STANLEY PARGELLIS. 
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but, for obvious reasons, the special expertise of the modern historian and, in 
particular, the historian of modern Europe, was in greatest demand; the flow of 
production, therefore, either ceased or was diverted into official channels. The 
result can be seen, on a small scale, by looking at the number of papers covering 
subjects after the year 1700 published in the annual Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society. In 19 37 four out of seven papers were on such subjects (this 
number was a little above the average). In 1941, 1942, and 1944 there were 
none. In each of the years 1940, 1943 and 1945 there was one (and in 1943, part 
of a second paper). In 1946, when the modernists had begun to return, there were 
three. It may be said, however, in passing that, while the historians above 
military age employed in Intelligence work did what they were told to do, they 
were often told to write historical memoranda. Some of these memoranda—I am 
thinking of those which I happened to see, e.g. Sir Charles Webster’s papers on 
the last Peace Conference—might well be published. Other historians, in inter- 
vals between official duties, were able to write, or at all events to complete works 
of a very high standard. Mr. B. H. Sumner’s 4 Survey of Russian History, 
and Mr. Rohan Butler’s The Roots of National Socialism are the most remarkable 
examples of this kind. 

The two general historical reviews—the E.H.R. and History—remained in 
publication, largely owing to a remarkable effort on the part of theeditors. The 
E.H.R. fell to three numbers a year after 1943, and History became a half-yearly 
instead. of a quarterly journal after the spring of 1942, but there was no falling- 
off in quality. It was also possible at least to plan works of large scale for the post- 
war period. Mr. Wickham Legg, for example, began the production of the next 
decennial volume (192 1—3 1) of the Dictionary of National Biography. Professor 
Pares undertook the volume on the period 1760-181¢ in the Oxford History 


of England which the late Professor Veitch had been prevented by ill-health 
from writing. 


1 Paper read at the Anglo-American Historical Conference held at the Institute, 5 July 1947. 
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If historians were diverted to other occupations, the centres of historical work 
were also closed down or used for unfamiliar purposes. The new Bodleian 
building at Oxford, for example, housed at one time the Red Cross book service 
for prisoners of war, a similar service for sailors of the Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Marine, a special naval intelligence department, a blood transfusion centre, a 
branch of the Observer Corps and other organisations not specially academic in 
character. The buildings of the London School of Economics were taken over 
en bloc by a government department and the greater part of the library engulfed 
- in the transfer. Moreover the Bodleian was happily placed in that, although 
German bombers flew over it night after night, no bomb fell within a good many 
miles of it. Other centres of research were much less fortunate. In London, the 
British Museum Library— both the main stacks and the newspaper library at 
Hendon—the Public Record Office, the libraries of University College and 
some of the Inns of Court, the Royal Empire Society Library, the London Library 
suffered direct damage from enemy action. Libraries which were sent out of 
London for safety were not always safe. Thus King's College Library was one 
of the victims of the attacks upon Bristol. Finally, even if the workers had been 
free, and their tools available for use, difficulties of paper and printing would have 
been insuperable. The main university presses were occupied very largely in the 
immense volume of printing required by totalitarian war; much of this work, 
indeed, was of direct military bearing. 

'Thus of the three outstanding books on modern history which appeared 
during the war, the first—Volume I] of the Cambridge History of the British Empire 
—was wholly written before 1939; the second—the two parts of Professor Han- 
cock’s Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, I919-39—was only completed 
during the war, and I should guess that the third—Dr. Trevelyan’s general 
survey of English Social History from Chaucer to Victoria—was certainly begun 
before 1939. It is an interesting commentary on the printing troubles which 
I have just mentioned that the first edition of Dr. Trevelyan’s book to be pub- 
lished in Great Britain was made in 1944 from photographic copies of the edition 
brought out in the United States in the year 1942. 

Dr. Trevelyan in his preface describes social history as the history of a people 
with the politics left out. Although this definition needs a certain qualification 
because politics have a way of creeping in, however much one may try to leave 
them out, it applies roughly to other books composed on a smaller canvas—for 
example— Miss Scott Thomson’s excellent study of The Russells in Bloomsbury, 
1669-1771. Mr. Reddaway's book on The Rebuilding of London after the Great 
Fire is also social history, with an unexpectedly topical interest. These two books 
appeared in 1940. The interest in social and economic history can also be seen 
in one of the most recent English historical publications: Professor G. N. Clark's 
short but masterly account of The Wealth of England from 1496 to 1760. 
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The war histories which are being produced under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Hancock also show the demand for ‘history without politics.’ These 
histories are primarily economic and social. They describe the effort of a whole 
nation, and the adaptation of the whole of the national economy to the require- 
ments of ‘total war.’ There is something impersonal about them; they deal with 
things, with institutions, even with processes of manufacture, and with problems 
solved by corporate effort. This series of histories is also evidence of a new de- 
velopment, or rather of the revival of a tradition which may be said to go back 
through Clarendon to the Anglo-Saxon chronicle. Once again historians are 
writing the history of their own time. Mr. H. Seton-Watson’s Eastern ‘Europe 
between the Wars and Professor Medlicott's book on British Foreign Policy since 
Versailles show that this interest is not limited to domestic affairs. The fact is 
of considerable importance. It marks a change from a period of some fifty years 
or more during which historical writing of the highest standard tended to become 
not merely an affair of professionals but of professors. The older English tradi- 
tion was never entirely submerged. Spencer Walpole wrote contemporary his- 
tories at a very high level. Lecky (who refused the regius professorship at 
Oxford) was as learned as the holder of a chair, but from about the year 1897, 
when Creighton accepted a bishopric, practically every leading English historian 
has become, sooner or later, a professor. The effect of this dominance of 
academic historians has been to produce what one might call a certain snobisme 
of the Wardrobe and to relegate the history of our own times to an underworld 
outside the radiance of the universities and the learned reviews. : 

These ‘class barriers’ among historians are now breaking down. The reasons 
for the breakdown are obvious. The events through which we have lived since 
1914 are dramatic. They reverberate in the memory. We are the more anxious 
to understand them, and to set them in their historical context because we have 
lost all sense of security about the world in which we live. 'There is indeed some- 
thing ominous about the difference between our attitude towards historical 
change and that of our Victorian predecessors. 'They too observed very rapid 
change, but they described it by the optimistic term ‘progress,’ whereas we tend 
to think of what is happening as ‘dissolution.’ Whatever the reasons, the study of » 
` one's own time has gained a place in academic syllabuses which it did not hold 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Furthermore, if we were to forecast to-day what is 
likely to be one of the major historical contributions of the next two or three 
years, the answer would certainly be ‘Mr. Churchill's volumes on the second 
world war.' Itis possible that this history may give rise to more controversy than 
either of Mr. Churchill’s two other large historical works: Marlborough and The 
World Crisis, but the writer’s own interpretation of events will itself be first-hand 
- material of history. 

Mr. Churchill’s book will deal with high policy. In a less dramatic form, and 
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covering a far less magnificent period of British history, the publication of the 
most important documents in the Foreign Office archives over the years 1919 to 
1939 will also throw light on the formation and execution of policy. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to consider this publication for a moment since I am directly 
concerned with it. The main problem which faces the editors is one of bulk. 
The problem is more difficult than it was in the preparation of the series of docu- 
ments bearing on the origins of the first world war because the correspondence 
received and dispatched by the Foreign Office increased to such an extent be- 
tween 1914 and 1939. Moreover, this increase was not due to an increase in 
verbosity or in attention to minor detail on the part of the staff at home and 
abroad. There is in fact less reporting of minor matters; the burden 1s greater 
because the world after 1919 remained a disturbed place, and also because the 
business of a Foreign Office—as a co-ordinating centre for dealing with matters 
under discussion between governments—was bound to increase with the rapid 
development of the functions of the state. 

This accumulation of material does not concern editors alone. It concerns 
also the research students and others who will use the published selection. Let 
me give an example. For the last month or so, having comfortably outstripped 
present resources of printing and publication, I have had leisure to look some 
way ahead and to put together the documents for one of the later volumes which 
will deal primarily with the relations between Great Britain and France, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia in the months following the German annexation of Austria. 
"With the most rigorous attempts to limit myself to essential documents, I cannot 
bring my selection down to less than 400 separate items—some of them very long 
—for the period from March 11 to June 11, 1938. Now it must be remembered 
that the history of these months cannot be written from British sources alone; we 
should not fall again into the error of accepting the arrogant German claim that 
‘Die Grosse Politik der Europäischen Kabinette’ can be delineated from the 
archives of a single Power. If therefore you multiply my selection by four or five 
(setting off against duplication, i.e. the same document appearing in more than 
one collection—the necessary addition of documents concerning Italy, Poland, 
Russia, Hungary, Roumania, and so on), it is easy to realise the difficulties which 
this problem of bulk is creating for the modern historian. Moreover, a calendar 
of papers would not be an adequate solution, since it would miss those important 
undertones and subtleties—things ‘conveyed’ but not actually said— which, as 
every diplomatic historian knows, can be grasped only by reading documents in 
full. It is therefore not surprising that anyone engaged—as I am—in presenting 
colleagues with some 30 to 40 volumes, none of them shorter than so00 pages, 
should think it desirable for a historical conference to devote a part of its time 
to considering how we are to handle this steady accumulation of evidence in 
every branch of recent history. What I have in mind is that this question of 
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selecting and sifting material requires us in some measure to adapt our standards 
of historical prestige. It is often pointed out that in modern society the anti- 
thesis between capital and labour is getting out-of-date, and that more attention 
should be paid to a new ‘middle’ class of technicians, managers, or whatever name 
one cares to use. Similarly in history, the old distinction between primary and 
secondary sources, and those who work respectively at primary and secondary 
sources is no longer valid. Historians can no longer be regarded as belonging 
either to a large group who dig up facts and heap them into monographs, or to 
a smaller group of persons of literary talent who really live upon the labour of the 
primary producers. No research student can prepare, like the old handicrafts- 
man, all his own material. No monograph can be written without reference to 
secondary sources, and, at the other end of the scale, no one who attempts a syn- 
thesis, even if it is only a text-book, can do so adequately without mastering a 
great deal of technical matter and without finding himself brought up against 
bibliographies with which he cannot possibly cope. The problem applies to all 
periods of history. If Gibbon to-day stood in the ruins of Rome, and came to his 
momentous decision, he could not carry it out. He might indeed employ a 
research staff, but the result would not be a historical masterpiece. Nevertheless 
the matter is most serious and most urgent for the historian of very recent times. 

Here indeed I must leave the subject, since I should like to say a word about 
another question which, again, affects all branches of history but is particularly 
relevant to modern studies. The survivors of my generation, that is to say, the 
survivors of two world wars, return to history as to something which has not 
changed, something to be pursued for its own sake, something which, in a sense, 
consoles us for many things because it has the eternity of the creative arts. It is 
to us bewildering to find so many of the younger men taking a different view. 
I listened a few days ago to a young Frenchman talking—with hardly concealed 
disregard for his elders—about the practical importance of history as a guide to 
action and an inspiration for living. The wheel had turned a full circle, and I was 
back again, beyond the austere schools of history which preceded the first world 
war—istening to a pupil of Guizot at the Sorbonne in the decade before 1830, 
or to Stein's plans for the diffusion of German history and to the Emperor 
Francis's opposition to such plans because he was afraid of the ‘uses to which 
German history might be put.’ 

In the present state of Europe history is bound to be read emotionally, if it 1s 
read at all, and is certain to be put to political use. The young Frenchman to 
whom I was listening obviously had in mind a Marxist interpretation and the use 
of history as a weapon against counter-revolution. I felt that, whereas to me, 
such an emotional attitude meant endangering one's intellectual integrity, in his 
case, and in the case of so many men who never knew the world in which I grew 


up, the position was reversed. The appeal to history, and to a rigid type of 
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historical interpretation, was in a queer way a buttress of intellectual integrity— 
perhaps it was even the keystone of an arch. (Where, incidentally, would 
Cromwell have been without the Old Testament?) At all events this Frenchman 
found in history a psychological release of tension. Perhaps, long ago, readers 
of Laurentius Valla's exposure of the so-called Donation af Constatine underwent 
a similar psychological experience—or one might find it among less learned men 
in the words “When Adam delved and Eve span . . . 

I do not think that this emotional attitude towards history is at all common in 
Great Britain, and I should guess that it is even less to be observed in the United 
States, but it is certainly widespread in Europe. As I have said, it is disquieting 
and startling to most men over fifty. We do not know what line to take about it. . 
We have of course seen it in a pathological form in Germany; we can see it in 
Russia, where it is less repulsive, but none the less ruinous to free enquiry, since 
it is a drug which kills by over-stimulation. Here again is a subject which an 
Anglo-Ámerican conference might well discuss for a while. Our studies have 
once again become of immediate practical importance, and are in the foreground 
of politics. They are charged with emotions very different from the quiet 
pleasures of research. They may move men to violentaction. And yet, if history 
is employed as the inspiration of a crusade, it ceases to foster those qualities which 
toan older generation were among its greatest lessons: tolerance, charity, and a 
balanced judgment—at times a suspended judgment—of men and events. 

American and English historians can understand this attitude towards his- 
tory as a sword rather than as a light to the mind not merely because they are 
historians and know that these things have happened before. They have hap- 
pened both in America and in Great Britain. We cannot therefore turn away 
from the new dogmatic approach as we would turn from other delusive short 
cuts to historical truth. Yet I think that the English-speaking historians have 
a special duty in this matter, and perhaps it might even be said that historians in 
Great Britain are so placed that they can see more clearly than any others the 
dangers which beset historical studies in the world of to-day. We speak of the 
re-education of Germany, but the blunt truth is that we have to re-educate most 
of Europe, and in this process of re-education we should be pharisaical if we did 
not include ourselves. What is to.be the part of the modern historian in this 
immense task? | 
E. L. Woopwarp. 
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HisToniaws in the United States, and especially historians on the old-world 
side of the fairly rigid line which with us divides Americanists from Europeanists, 
were early drawn into the war. Many of them after June 1940 were active in 
various committees formed to bring this country more or less directly into the 
shooting war. In the summer of 1941 many joined Colonel Donovan’s new- 
founded Office of the Co-ordinator of Information, which became the Office of 
Strategic Services, and ultimately enlisted in its Research and Analysis Branch 
the services of several hundred historians. With the coming of the war to the 
United States, others joined the armed forces, some for active field or deck ser- 
vice, but most to do what they had been trained for—to write history. For, 
though in our armed forces there were dozens of popular variants of Figaro’s 
famous complaint, ‘il fallait un calculateur, ce fut un danseur qui l’obtint,’ on the 
whole it would seem as though most historians in government service were used 
` in tasks for which they had been professionally prepared. S 

Indeed, for those who stayed at their teaching posts the war often brought 
tasks even further from history. Some of our younger colleagues were actually 
pressed into the teaching of mathematics or physics. The great variety of tasks 
Which the armed forces turned over to our colleges and universities, and especi- 
ally the continuous twelve-month year without the long vacation, put a great 
strain on historians as on all other teachers. One has the impression, furthermore, 
that historians are somewhat more subject than those trained in other disciplines 
to be called to presidencies, deanships and other administrative posts. This is by 
no means a generalisation based on careful statistical study. But we historians 
are commonly regarded, in the now old-fashioned language of George Babbitt 
and his friends, as people with both feet on the ground, and therefore as suited 
to the treadmill of administration. 

What the experiences of the war years have done to us as human beings is 
hardly a fit matter for these notes. ‘The subject is far too complex. You your- 
selves will have been through worse, and even further from the scholar's study. 
And you will know that there are hardly any ivory towers left. We have certainly 
learned a great deal from our wholesale exposure to the great world. Some of 


! A paper read at the Anglo-American Historical Conference held at the Institute, 5 July 1947. 
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us have, as the dust jackets of our books have already begun to boast, had some 
small part in the making of history. But frankly, for most of us, this participation 
was rather more like that of Gibbon in the Hampshire Grenadiers than that of 
Thucydides 'in the Amphipolis campaign. We still remain academic historians. 

More concretely, there has come from the war work of historians in this 
country a great deal of military history, and there will be more to come. This 
history, of course, is inevitably much more than United States history. The 
broad general history of naval operations (in Washingtonese: the over-all coverage 
of naval operations) has been entrusted to Professor Samuel Eliot Morison of 
Harvard, during the war Captain Morison, USNR. There will be thirteen 
volumes, published under Professor Morison’s name. Of these, the second 
. volume in order of chronology has already appeared. (S. E. Morison, Operations 
in North African Waters, October 19042— fune 1943, Boston, 1947.) The army has 
preferred anonymity, and has not yet produced a systematic chronological study 
like that of Professor Morison. But a very capable staff of historians has been at 
work, and ultimately the army will have its general history as well as the cus- 
tomary histories of separate units. Two anonymous publications, for which much 
credit should go to Professor C. FI. Taylor of Harvard, in the war Lieutenant- 
Colonel Taylor, have already appeared, and have had an excellent reception from 
the critics. (Omaha Beachhead, Wash., 1945, and Small Unit Actions, Wash., 
1946.) | 

_ Much of the military and administrative history which has been written in 
this country—and there is already an immense quantity of it—has of course been 
written in the hope that next time we shall learn from history. Much of this 
writing is therefore solely for the archives, and much of it will not be available 
to the public for years to come. But a great deal of it does get published, as, for 
instance, C. Vann Woodward, The Bartle for Leyte Gulf (N.Y., 1947), (Mr. 
Woodward, now Associate Professor of History at Johns Hopkins, was a naval 
intelligence officer during the war), and you will find it duly recorded in the 
pages of the American Historica] Review. 

In addition to all this military and administrative history, professional his- 
torians in government service are going to provide us with a substantial diplo- 
matic history of this last war. (The war, by the way, is here almost universally 
-© known as World War II, in spite of'the brave efforts of men like Mr. Elmer 
—. Davis, during the war head of the Office of War Information, who directed his 
staff to use the ‘locutions’ World War I and World War II only with reference 
to the War of the League of Augsburg and the War of the Spanish Succession, 
respectively.) ‘Professor W. L. Langer, of Harvard, who served for over five 
years with the Office of Strategic Services, most of that time as Chief of the 
the Research and Analysis Branch, and was awarded the Legion of Merit, has 
agreed to write under the aegis of the Council on Foreign Relations a diplomatic 
history of the crisis, a history which will be at least semi-official.- He will be 
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assisted in this task by Professor S. E. Gleason of Amherst, a former medievalist 
who also served with OSS. Indeed, Professor Langer has already given us an 
earnest of what he and his staff will do. He has just published Our Vichy Gamble 
(N.Y., 1947), an account of Franco-American relations from the Battle of France 
to the North American landings. The reviewers have generally been respectful 
towards this defence of American policy, but also unconvinced: most American 
intellecturals still feel that we were wrong to nurse the old Marshal as we did. 

It now seems that in numbers at least there will be few professional historians 
to stay in government service. Kent Greenfield, formerly a professor at Johns 
Hopkins, and during the war a lieutenant-colonel, will stay on with the historical 
division of the army as Chief Historian. There will be for some years to come 
a few younger historians cleaning up their official tasks. The Research and 
Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services (R & A, OSS), after the kind 
of internecine administrative struggles some Americans imagine are limited to 
our own stupid and wicked government (they are not, as you well know), came 
to rest, much reduced i numbers, with the Department of State. Allan Evans, 
formerly of Harvard and the Huntington Library who served with R & A in 
London during the war, has undertaken to stay in government service in the hope 
of salvaging some of the investment we have made in intelligence work, and he is 
by no means alone. Indeed, it seems likely that in the future historians will, as a 
result of the war, be welcomed as consultants in government service almost as if 
they were real social scientists. | 

Conservatives among us incline to the belief that the most important—and 
most unfortunate—effect of the experience of the war on the profession has been 
to push us all into excessive preoccupation with contemporary history. Their 
complaints are exaggerated. There are still among us ancient historians, medie- 
valists, and experts on early modern history: and years before this war pressure 
from undergraduates and public opinion generally was put on us to devote our- 
selves to current events. Nevertheless, the war has probably given an extra push 
to a movement that needed no such push—a movement, indeed, that most of us 
thought neededa brake. With the return of thousands of veterans eager to under- 
stand, if not very hopeful of improving, the world of to-day, no such brake has 
been applied. The young are not percisely contemptuous of history—indeed 
Arnold Toynbee has made ardent converts of some of them— but most of them 
seem to feel that one need not go back of the nineteenth century to understand 
the present. 

There has been much talk about the importance of American history, and 
undoubtedly that subject is enjoying greater popular and academic attention than 
ever. Yet here again the war did but give a fillip to something that had got a clear 
start in the 'thirties as a protest against the debunkers of American life. At any 
rate, there is clearly a greater interest than ever in modern European history, or 
modern world history. What is being sacrificed is the factor of time, not that of 
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space, and on the whole we cannot fairly be accused of being nationalist in the 
classic sense of that word. It is possible that the pendulum has begun to swing 
the other way. Some of the profession report that graduate students in history 
are beginning to talk of the medieval, or renaissance, or eighteenth-century fields 
as less crowded, and perhaps more promising of jobs to come. 

The war and government service brought historians into closer relations with 
economists, social psychologists, and other social scientists than the departmental 
structure of American universities usually permitted—or encouraged. These 
relations were not, especially at first, altogether smooth. The social hierarchy of 
academic fields is not with us very clearly established even in the universities, and - 
the new civil servants found that professionally as well as personally there had to 
be a rather confusing and very frustrating struggle before a proper order of rank 
was found. But in the long run historians found that they could learn from 
‘their colleagues trained in other disciplines, and these colleagues found they 
could learn from historians. Reports, memoranda, surveys began to flow anony- 
mously from long conferences in which men who would barely have nodded on 
the campus had worked together intimately. 

'This sort of collaboration, current shifts of international power aiding, has 
had concrete results in programmes for the study of regions or areas, not as fields 
in history, or political science, or economics, or anthropology, but as regional 
fields on which all the various specialists can focus in ajointtask. Russia and the 
Far East are naturally enough the popular regions for such treatment. Columbia 
uhder Professor Geroid Robinson, Harvard under Professors Donald McKay 
and John Fairbank, have got away with good starts in the Slavic and Far Eastern 
fields respectively. But any listing of names would here turn into a catalogue of 
the ships. All the universities, and many of the colleges, are going in for Russian, 
and if possible Chinese and Japanese, studies. If the present enthusiasm does 
not abate too much, we should in the next generation have in these fields the 
trained staffs we so sadly lacked in the recent crisis. And in the training of these 
staffs professional historians will have played a large part. 

All this means, of course, that professional history in this country is no longer 
as neat, as simple, as finished a discipline as it was in the old days, the days of 
the founders of scientific and academic history in this country. But, as you are 
aware, history of the school of Ranke, political history wie es eigentlich gewesen, 
has long been under attack in this country. The ‘New History’ of James Harvey 
Robinson is now well over a quarter of a century old. It does not seem as though, 
from the point of view of the old-fashioned historical scholar, the writing of his- 
tory has suffered much additional adulteration in the last eight years. 

True, there has been the active co-operation with economists and other 
unbelievers recorded above; therehasbeen the pre-occupation with current history, 
which as everyone knows, can never be done properly and rigorously in the best 
canonical style; there has been, and still is among undergraduates and even 
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among graduate students of history, a kind of half-guilty fascination for the 
philosophy of history, a fascination which Arnold loynbee has made seem to 
many almost wholly guiltless; there has been in opposition to extreme academic 
specialisation, a movement for what is now commonly called ‘general education,’ 
a movement which at times seems bent on seeing the historical wood even if there 
are not any trees in it. All this, however, is hardly more than saying that history 
as a discipline is a part of history as fact, or as Dr. Charles Beard would say, that 
written-history is part of history-as-actuality. Some historians in this country 
have for a very long time been concerned with the methodology of their subject; 
others, perhaps a majority, have gone on with their jobs like good craftsmen, un- 
disturbed but in the long run not uninfluenced by their more worried colleagues, 
the methodologists. 

In a world full of worries, historians can hardly be expected to be serene. The 
latest product of our soul-searching is a confused report on the theory and prac- 
tice of historical study which has emerged from a committee of historians called 
together originally in 1942 by the Social Science Research Council. (Theory and 
Practice in Historical Study: a Report of the Committee on Historiography, N.Y., 
1946.) The report in its final form is hardly more than a miscellany, with a pro- 
vocative essay on method by Dr. Beard, a survey by Professor J. H. Randall, jun., 
and Dr. George Haines of the controlling assumptions of the great American 
historians of the late nineteenth century, an attempt by Professor Howard K. 
Beale to find how much agreement there is among historians as to the causes of 
our Civil War (he found almost no agreement, but at least no very new disagree: 
ments), and an extraordinary attempt by Messrs. Beard, Sidney Hook (a philo- 
sopher called in perhaps because historians could not agree), and the committee 
to agree on certain propositions as to the nature of written-history and its termi- 
nology. The Committee on Historiography was composed of the following: 
Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Conn.; Shepard B. Clough, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Thomas C. Cochran, New York University; Louis Gottschalk, University 
of Chicago; Jeannette P. Nichols, Swarthmore, Penn.; Richard H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; Alfred Vagts, Institute for Advanced Study; Merle 
Curti, Chairman, University of Wisconsin. 

About all one can safely conclude from the report is that many practising 
historians are in mild or strong revolt against their predecessors who founded 
‘scientific’ history in this country. This, of course, is quite normal in our culture. 
The revolters have not produced their new synthesis, their new one right way to 
write history. They incline apparently to the belief that the historian should make 
moral judgments and not aspire to a calloused ‘objectivity’ he cannot attain 
anyway; and that he ought to try to make generalisations about human behaviour, 
generalisations big enough and sound enough to guide us in action as the 
generalisations of the pathologist guide the public-health expert. That these two : 
desires, the desire to be a moralist and the desire to be a ‘real’ scientist, might be 
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conflicting desires has apparently only just begun to trouble the younger 
generation. 

Yet you must not believe that the practice of historical writing in our field 
in this country has really changed greatly in the last eight years. A glance at the 
American Historical Review or the Yournal of Modern History will set your mind at 
ease. In spite of the allurements of philosophy, sociology, and the remaking 
of the world, historians have been true to their traditions, and have done good 
solid work throughout the war years. A detailed record would here be out of ` 
place. The war has happily not broken down our bibliographical communica- 
tions with you, and any systematic choice among the many books, monographs, 
and articles that continued to come from our presses, limited but not crippled by 
paper and other shortages, would here be quite impossible, and certainly unjust 
.to the many which would have to be omitted. 

Record should, however, be made of certain collaborative or long-term indi- 
vidual projects. The collaborative series on The Rise of Modern Europe under- 
taken by Harper & Brothers in the ‘thirties, and known universally from its 
editor as the ‘Langer series,’ has now reached nine volumes (starred in the list 
below), out of a projected twenty. Mr. Langer has recently gone over his whole 
list, made some readjustments in authorship, and has arranged for a new last 
volume, The Second World War, to be written by Professor Harold C. Deutsch 
of the University of Minnesota. The publishers wisely announce no date for the 
completion of the series, but at present writing the prospects for such completion 
by the early 'fifties seem pretty good.* 

A new co-operative venture, the product, in large part, of historians who 
mixed with other social scientists in the war, is The American Foreign Policy 
Library, edited by Mr. Sumner Welles and Professor Donald C. McKay of 
Harvard, and published by the Harvard University Press. Some twenty to 
twenty-five short volumes will take up for the general reader American relations 

1 *i 1260-1453. Dawn of a New Era, by Edward P. Cheyney, Univ. of Pennsylvania (1936); 
ii. 1453-1516. The Renaissance, by Myron Gilmore, Harvard Univ.; iii. 1516-1560. The Protestant 
Revolt, by Wilhelm Pauck, Chicago ‘Theological Seminary; iv. 1560-1610. The Catholic Reformation, 
by the Rev. Robert H. Lord, Wellesley, Mass.; v. 1610-1660. The Emergence of the Modern State, 
by Carl J. Friedrich, Harvard Univ.; vi. 1660-1685. Absolutism, Mercantilism and Classicism, by 
Frederick L. Nussbaum, Univ. of Wyoming; vii. 1685-1715. Europe and the Bourgon Ascendancy, to 
be arranged for. *viii. 1715-1740. The Quest for Security, by Penfield Roberts, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (1947); "ix. 1740-1763. Competition for Empire, by Walter L. Dorn, Ohio State 
Univ. (1940); "x. 1763-1789. From Despotism to Revolution, by Leo Gershoy, New York Univ. 
(1944); *xi. 1789-1799. 4 Decade of Revolution, by Crane Brinton, Harvard Univ. (1934); *xii. 1799— 
1814. Europe and the French Imperium, by Geoffrey Bruun, New York Univ. (1938); *yii. 1814- 
1832. Reaction and the Revolution, by Frederick B. Artz, Oberlin Coll. (1934); xiv. 1832-1852. 
Liberalism, Nationalism and Socialism, by William L. Langer, Harvard Univ: *xv 1852-1871. 
Realism and Nationalism, by Robert C. Binkley, Western Reserve Univ. (1935); "xvi. 1871—1900. 4 
Generation of Materialism, by Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia Univ. (1941); xvii. 1900-1914. The 
Great Illusion, by Sidney B. Fay, Harvard Univ.; xviii. 1914-1919. The World in the Crucible, by 


Bernadotte Schmitt, Univ. of Chicago; xix. 1919-1939. Revolt Against the Old Order (to be arranged 
for); xx. 1939- . The Second World War, by Harold C. Deutsch, Univ. of Minnesota. 
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with specific countries. The volumes will not strictly speaking be histories, but 
they are planned to contain much more history than the usual popular book on 
current affairs, and many of them will be written by historians. The two volumes 
already published in this series are: Crane Brinton, The United States and Britain 
(1945), and Ephraim A. Speiser, The United States and the Near East (1947). 
Among the other books planned are those on the United States and the follow- 
ing: the Caribbean (Dexter Perkins); China (John K. Fairbank); France (Donald 
C. McKay); Germany (Harold C. Deutsch); Greece (Carl W. Blegen); Iberian 
Peninsula (Thomas J. Hamilton); India (W. Norman Brown); Italy (Rudolph 
A. Winnacker); Low Countries (J. Anton de Haas); Mexico (Frank Tannen- 
baum); Northern Republics of South America (Arthur P. Whitaker); Russia 
(Vera M. Dean); Scandinavia (Franklin D. Scott); South-east Asia (Lauriston 
Sharp); Turkey and Iran (W. Livingston Wright and Richard N. Frye). 

It is possible that other papers written for this meeting will cover the series 
on the relations among Canada, the United States, and Great Britain, but the 
lines dividing American, British, and European history are by no means rigid. 
Here, for the record, is the list since 1939. 


A. L. Burt, The United States, Great Britain and British North America from the 
Revolution to the Establishment of Peace after the War of 1812 (New Haven, 
1940). | 

M. L. Hansen, The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples. Vol. I. 
Completed and prepared for publication by J. B. Brebner (1940). . 

H. A. Innis, The Cod Fisheries; the History of an International Economy (1940). 

Max Savelle, The Diplomatic History of the Canadian Boundary, 1749-1763 (1940). 

A. B. Corey, The Crisis of 1830-1842 in Canadian-American Relations (1941). 

Fred Landon, Western Ontario and the American Frontier (1941). 

Gustave Lanctót, ed., Les Canadiens français et leurs voisins du sud (1941). 

H. F. Angus, ed., British Columbia and the United States; the North Pacific Slope 
from Fur Trade to Aviation (1942). 

J. P. Pritchett, The Red River Valley, 1811-1849; a Regional Study (1942). 

R. H. Coats and M. C. MacLean, The American-born in Canada; a Statistical 
Interpretation (1943). 

C. C. Tansill, Canadian-American Relations, 1875-I9II (1943). 

L. E. Truesdell, The Canadian Born in the United States; an Analysis of the Statis- 

thes of the Canadian Element in the Population of the United States, 1850 to 
1930 (1943). 

J. B. Brebner, North Atlantic Triangle; the Interplay of Canada, the United States 
and Great Britain (1945). 


Even in these days of textbooks (by the way they have continued to come 
out here and are now enjoying.a great boom as a result of the influx of students 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights) and collaborative works, there are still historians 
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who undertake and carry through individual works de longue haleine. In the war 
years, a number of these have been carried to completion, or at least brought 
forward appreciably. 

Lynn Thorndike, 4 History of Magic and Experimental Science, Vols. V and VI, 
The Sixteenth Century (N.Y., 194 1). : 

Five volumes of K. S. Latourette, 4 History of the Expansion of Christianity 
(London, 1938—45), have been published since 1939,! and three volumes of : 
L. H. Gipson, The British Empire before the American Revolution.? 

Volume III (The Protectorate, 1653—1655) of W. C. Abbott, ed., The Writings 
and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge, Mass., 1937-45), appeared in 
1945. Before his death Professor Abbott had finished the fourth and last 
volume. 

W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England, Vol. IV. 
Attainment of the Theory and Accommodations in Thought and Institutions (1640— 
1660) was published in Cambridge in 1940. 

A History of Historical Writing, a two-volume work by J. W. Thompson with 
the collaboration of B. J. Holm, appeared in New York in 1942. 

In 1939 professional historians, academic and free lance, founded the Society 
of American Historians witha main purpose of establishing an historical periodical 
of wide circulation. The war inevitably postponed this enterprise. The Society, 
however, has kept alive, and now numbers some 450 Fellows. Its officers are: 
Allan Nevins, President; Carl Van Doren, Vice-President; Rudolf A. Clemen, 
Executive Vice-President and Treasurer; Thomas C. Cochran, Secretary. “At 
present, negotiations with a large periodical publishing company for the publi- 
cation of Horizons (the latest proposed title) are under way, and those active in 
the undertaking are hopeful that the magazine can appear within the next year - 
or so. Horizons will in no sense compete with the learned journals, nor will it be 
‘popular’ in the pejorative senses of that word. It will be illustrated, and there- 
fore printed on smooth paper, and it will clearly try to establish itself on the 
news-stands. The names of the officers and councillors of the Society are over- 
whelmingly Americanist, and there is no doubt that the new magazine will be 
heavily weighted on the American side; but its announced scope is nothing less 
than the whole of history. This attempt to reconcile the demands of the profession 
with the demands of the reading public should be of great interest to us all. 


CRANE BRINTON. 


1 üi. Three Centuries of Advance, 1500-1800 (1940); iv. The Great Century, 1800-1914. Europe 
and the United States of America (1941); v. The Great Century in the Americas, Australasia and Africa, 
1800-1914 (1943); vi. The Great Century in Northern Africa amd Asia, 1800-1914 (1944); vii. Ad- 
vance through Storm, 1914 and After, with Concluding Generalizations (1945). 

2 iv. Zones of International Friction. North America, South of the Great Lakes Region, 1748-1754 
(N.Y., 1939); v. Zones of International Friction. The Great Lakes Frontier, Canada, the West Indies, 
India, 1748-1754 (1942); vi. Great War for Empire, 1754-1757 (1946). 
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IHE EFFECTS OF THE ACQUISITION AND OF 
IHE LOSS OF GASCONY ON THE ENGLISH 
WINE TRADE' 


THE export trade in wine, as Pirenne once remarked, is one of the most impor- 
tant, but one of the least studied, branches of European commerce in the middle 
ages.? For France it played a part comparable to that of the wool trade in 
England, yet no historian has yet taken it for his theme. This may be due, as 
Pirenne suggested, to the fact that for three hundred years the great wine- 
growing region of Gascony was part of the realm not of France but of England. 
At any rate a very large part of the relevant records, both legislative and adminis- 
trative, is to be found in the national archives in London.? Here, as well as in the 
French national archives and in local archives at London, Southampton, Hull 
and elsewhere, much research remains to be done, The present paper attempts 
no more than to consider very briefly a single aspect of the matter especially 
pertinent to the subject of this conference,* namely, the effects on the English 
wine trade of the union of Gascony and England in 1152 and, three centuries 
later, the disruption of this union. 


Already before the union, in Norman as in Saxon times, England's demand 
for wine had been considerable. It was a common daily drink in great house- 
holds such as the king's, in monastic establishments, and also, most probably, 
among the middle and upper ranks of society generally. The demand was met 
partly by home-produced supplies, partly by gifts of wine from northern France 
or by wine from estates held there, but also, to no negligible extent, by regular 
commercial imports of wine much superior to that produced at home. Thus the 


1 Paper read in French at the Anglo-French Conference of the International Congress of Historical 
Sciences at Paris, September 1946. ‘The term Gascony is here used in the sense in which it was 
used in medieval English official documents, i.e. to denote the territory held by the English in south- 
west France. While the boundaries of this territory were constantly shifting it always included 
Bordeaux and the Bordelais. : 

` 2 H. Pirenne, ‘Un grand commerce d'exportation au moyen âge: les vins de France) Azsales 
a’ histoire économique et sociale, v. (1933), 225. 

3 E.g. all the extant customs accounts of Bordeaux during the period of English rule (P.R.O. 
Exchequer K.R. Accounts Various, France), in addition to the accounts of English ports. 

* The relation of politics and economics, with special reference to England and France. 
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typical English merchant of late Saxon days, as depicted in Aelfric's CoZoguy, 


mentions wine as among the goods he commonly imports, while the laws of some 
of the later Saxon kings concern themselves with regulating the sale of wine 
brought in by foreigners. Particularly interesting is a decree of Ethelred IT fixing 
the tolls to be paid in London ‘by the men of Rouen who come with wine.’ ! This, 
with later confirmations of their privileges in the port of London, would seem to 
indicate that merchants of Rouen were at least among the principal wine im- 
porters in late Saxon and in Norman days; and it is probable that the wines they 
brought were mostly those of the Seine basin or of Burgundy, for it is these which 
would naturally find an outlet by the Seine, over which Rouen then reigned un- 


' disputed. Some wine also no doubt came from the Rhineland through the ‘men 


of the Emperor.' But there is little if any mention at this time of wines of 
south-west France, or of merchants thence. After the establishment of the 
Angevin Empire, however, and the union of Gascony with England, Gascon 
wines came more and more to the fore, and by the early thirteenth century, 
profiting perhaps by the collapse of English power in Normandy and the aboli- 
tion of Rouen’s privileges in London, they had virtually captured the English 
market. This is abundantly clear from the accounts of wine taken as prise from 
each importing vessel. In 1212-13, for instance, out of a total of 348 casks, 
267 were Gascon; of the remaining 81, 54 were from France proper, 26 
from Auxerre, 8 from Anjou, and 3 from Germany. Gascon merchants 
too were now much in evidence in England, where they were given special 
privileges and were soon financing the crown out of the profits of the wine 
trade.® : 
Thus by the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries there was a complete 
revolution in the source from which England drew her supplies of imported wine: 
Bordeaux had taken the place of Rouen. Moreover the English were so sure of 
supplies from this source that they came wholly to rely upon imports, abandoning 
the attempt to produce wine in their own country, and ceasing to drink such 
miserable concoctions as those described by Peter of Blois, which with eyes closed 
and teeth clenched cribrari oportebat potius quam potari.* From the late twelfth cen- 
tury it is possible to discern traces of a general decline of viticulture in England, 
in marked contrast to the continuing progress shown by most branches of agri- 
culture, though before this period it had clearly been increasing, stimulated 
perhaps by the coming of the Normans. Thus in the Domesday Survey 40 vine- 
yards are specifically mentioned, and four of these are noted as having been 

1 F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen (1903), i. 232. 

? H. Hall, History of the Customs Revenue, 11. 99. | 

3 F, Michel, Histoire du Commerce et de la Navigation à Bordeaux, (1867-70), i. 38-39; Stow, 
Annals, (1615), p. 207; Calendar of Close Rolls, vol. i et seg. passim; Calendar of Liberate Rolls, vol. 1 


et seq. passim; Calendars of Letter Books of the City of London, passim. 
4 Petri Blesensis Epistolae, Ep. xiv, Ed. J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, ccvii, (1855), 478. 
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recently planted.1 Later on in the monastic records of the first half of the twelfth 
century there are numerous references to new plantings, such as that at Peter- 
borough,? while the abundance of wine-producing vines at this time is shown 
both by Henry of Huntingdon ? and by William of Malmesbury; William, 
when describing the vale of Gloucester, does not say that it is unusual in possess- 
ing vines but that it has ‘a greater number of vines than other parts of England, 
yielding abundant crops of good quality.’ 4 If his assertion that the local wines 
will almost bear comparison with those of France is unlikely to find credence 
here to-day, it at least suggests that they were still being drunk, if not by the 
most discriminating. Very different was the state of affairs in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Then we find many references to vineyards which had been : 
allowed to fall into decay and few to the drinking of English wine, though many 
to the purchase of Gascon wine. To illustrate the decay of viticulture let us take 
for example the county of Worcester. Here Domesday records one vineyard, 
newly planted, and we know of others in the twelfth century like the royal vine- 
yard at Severn Stoke. In the middle of the thirteenth century, however, the 
Priory of Worcester, surveying its estates, noted two extant vineyards but im- 
plied that there had once been others by references to land ‘where vines once 
grew' and to certain vineyard services elsewhere which were still being exacted 
though the vineyard had disappeared. The royal vineyard too vanished during 
the thirteenth century, surviving only in the name of a close, and by the end of 
the middle ages the Domesday one also had gone.5 Very similar was the course 
of events in other counties. A great estate like that of the Earl of Lincoln might 
still have its vineyards at the opening of the fourteenth century, and even pro- 
duce from them a small quantity of wine,? but much more important in the 
Earl's household economy at this time were the purchases of foreign wine—a 

1 Al. Ellis, Introduction to Domesday Book, (1833), i. 117; Domesday Book, (Record Commission 
1783—1816), for Dorset 1. 83 (bis); Wilts, i. 67b, 69 (bis), 73; Somerset, i. 86b, 9o (3), 91; Gloucester, 
i. 166b; Worcester, 1. 175b; Berks, i. 60b; Beds, i. 212; Herts, i. 136b, 138b, 142b; Cambridge, 
i. 192; Middlesex, i. 128, 128b (is), 129 (dis), 130b; Kent, i. 7b, 8, 12; Essex, ii, 43b (2i5), 55b, 
58, 71, 73, 74, 77; Suffolk, ii. 382, 389, 418, 438. For vineyards newly planted see i. 128, 129, 
158b, 175b. 

2 S. Gunton, Peterborough, (1686), p. 23. 

3 Henrici Huntendunensis Historia Anglorum, (Rolls Series, 1879), p. 10. 

4 Willelmi Malmesbiriensis Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, (Rolls Series, 1870), p. 282; cf. reference 
to the vines of Evesham Abbey in F. Michel, Rôles Gascons, i. 192, and to the Earl of Gloucester’s 
vineyard at Tewkesbury in the Pipe Roll for 1183-4. 

9 Domesday Book, ut supra, i. 175b; Victoria History of the Counties of England: Worcestershire, iv. 
192; lli. 293, 352, 364 n., 367; ii. 404. For vineyard services see monastic cartularies, passim, and for 
the customary rent of Winyardsilver or Wynsilver in commutation of them see N. Neilson, Customary 
Renis (1910). The fortunes of royal vineyards in many parts of the country (e.g. in Surrey, Hants, 
Hereford, Bucks, Hunts, and Staffordshire) may be traced upon the Pipe Rolls. 

€ P.R.O., Ministers’ Accounts, Duchy of Lancaster 28, 1/2, 1/3. The Earl had vineyards in Yorks 


at Cridling and Pontefract, in Dorset at Canford and Coleham, in Cambridgeshire at Grantchester, 
and on his London estate at Holborn. (I am indebted to Dr. Oschinsky for these references.) 
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little from the Rhineland, a little from Rochelle, and much from Gascony,! and 
before long all references to his vineyards disappear. The royal household too 
now relied on Gascon wines rather than on its own vineyards or the wines of 
northern France, just as the monks of Canterbury scorned-the French king's 
annual gift of wine from certain vineyards near Paris, preferring to sell this on 
the spot and import from Gascony.” 

While viticulture was declining in England, in the much more favourable 
climate of Gascony it was steadily increasing, stimulated by the growth of trade 
with England and by the privileges granted by English kings to their Gascon 
subjects. Particularly remarkable, though by no means unique, was its develop- 
" ment in the Bordelais. Here in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries vineyards 
multiplied, spreading over more and more of the countryside.? Forests were 
cleared to make way for them.‘ The ‘palus’ were for the first time brought under 


cultivation that they might be planted with them.’ Vineyards came close up to 


the very walls of Bordeaux, extending even into the city itself. Everyone, high 
and low, whatever his rank or profession, possessed vines (the great abbeys of 
St. Seurin and of St. Croix planted their lands with little else), and for all, from 
the archbishop downwards, the sale of their wines to the English became the 
dominant business of life.” Bordeaux, which was to this region what Rouen was 
to the Seine basin, doubled in size in the first half of the thirteenth century— 
eloquent witness to the expansion of the trade with England.9 So profitable was 
the trade, and so certain seemed the market, that no restriction was placed on 
the growing of vines in favour of corn, as elsewhere in France. 

The legend of a subsistence economy prevailing through Europe in the 
middle ages is amply refuted, if such refutation is still necessary, by a study of 
Gascon agrarian development. Specialising in viticulture, Gascony looked to 
other countries for the supply of those basic foodstuffs which she could no longer 


1 Ibid. 

2 Historical MSS. Commission, 544 Report, p. 460; Literae Cantuartenses, (Rolls Series, 1887), 
I. Ixxvii ef seg. 

3 J. Barennes, Viticulture et Vinification en Bordelais au moyen dge, (1912) p. 21 ef seg. 

4 Barennes, #7 supra, and see, e.g:, Bémont, Rôles Gascons, ii. No. 751, grant (1283) of the royal 


forest ‘gue est prope Burdegalam ad excolendam per diversas partes, tam ad vineas, quam ad aliam agri- | 


culturam’; and grant (1289) of royal forest land on condition that, when planted with vines, it shall be 
worked ‘de marra et cultello et omnibus aliis que necessaria fuerint vinee supradicte." 

5 Barennes wf supra; e.g. grant of the palus of Cadaujac to certain men ‘à condition que ces hommes 
plantent ces palus em vignes. 

* Barennes xf supra; Inventaire sommaire des archives départementales antérieures à 1790: Gironde 
H pp. 2, 249. 

7 For the cultivation of vines by the Archbishop and for his sales of wine to the English see 
e.g. Inventaire sommaire, ui supra, Gironde G pp. 9o, 93, 100, 116, 117, 122, 128, and cf. Archives 
Historiques du Département de la Gironde (Société des Archives Historiques du Département de la 
Gironde) xlvii., pp. 190, 325. | 

8 C. Jullian, Histoire de Bordeaux, (1895), p. 139. 
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produce in sufficient abundance for her own people. In particular she looked to 
England, who sent her grain, fish and dairy produce and, no doubt because of 
the union of the two lands, gave her specially favoured treatment in the matter of 
foed imports. Even when export of grain from England was forbidden because 
of dearth, exception was almost always made in the case of Gascony.! And as 
England developed her manufacture of cloth so this too found one of its principal 
markets among the Gascon wine-growers.? The close economic dependence of 
Gascony upon England was aptly summed up by a fourteenth-century Bordelais. 
‘How,’ he remarked, ‘could our poor people subsist when they could not sell their 
wines or procure English merchandise? ? 

What then happened to this flourishing trade ? when, at the close of the 
Hundred Years War, the political link between England and Gascony was 
snapped? It has often been supposed that for a time at least the commercial con- 
nection too was broken, but so far no close examination has been made of all the 
available evidence. So abundant is this evidence that it is possible to follow the 
course of events in considerable detail and to trace the fluctuations of the trade 
with a precision impossible for the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. I propose 
therefore to-day to confine myself to the years immediately before and after the 
collapse of English rule, attempting to elucidate only the short-term effects of 
the break. 

It is at once apparent from a study of the English customs accounts that war 
was more calamitous for the wine trade than actual surrender. During the five 
years of truce from 1444 to 1449 England's imports of wine—the great bulk of 
them from Gascony—reached their highest level for the whole of the fifteenth 
century, totalling some 12,000 tuns in the season September 1447 to September 
1448, and some 13,000 tuns in 1448/9. This was in part no doubt due to high 

* T. Malvézin, Histoire du Commerce à Bordeaux, (1892), i. 297-0. 

* P.R.O., Exchequer K.R. Customs Accounts, passim, and see the accounts of the Archibishop of 
Bordeaux in Jnventaire sommaire, ut supra, passim. On one occasion, for example, the Archbishop 
bought Colchester cloth to make suits for members of his family; on another he bought an English cheese 
weighing 35 lb. and 1000 herrings, exchanged wines for dried fish from Cornwall, and sold other 
wines to English merchants when he dined in his palace. For fifteenth-century imports of food and 


clothing see E. M. Carus-Wilson, ‘ The Trade of Bristol’ in F tfteenth Century English Trade, ed. E. 
Power and M. Postan, (1933), pp. 207-8. 

3 The importance of the wine trade in medieval England is sometimes under-estimated. Wine 
played a much larger part in this country's economy in the middle ages than it does now. Average per 
capita consumption in the fifteenth century must have been some three times that of the twentieth century; 
supposing a population of 3 million in the mid-fifteenth century it would have averaged 8 pints per 
head per annum, as compared with 2-8 pints in 1935/8. Annual imports in 1446/8, averaging some 
3 million gallons, were worth some 446,000—roughly the same amount as the market value in England 
of the wool purchased for export abroad at that time; they represented nearly one third of the value of 
England’s whole import trade, as compared with less than 1 per cent of it to-day. 

* See tables of Exchequer L.T.R. Enrolled Customs Accounts printed in Exglish Trade im the 
Fifteenth Century, ed. E. Power and M. Postan (1933). The total annual imports of wine into England, 
though they do not distinguish the origin of the wine, may reasonably be taken as a rough indication 
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crop yields as the result of a succession of good seasons,! but it was also the result 
of the political situation. For the suspension of active hostilities meant not only 
that the Gascon vineyards were able to recover somewhat from the ravages of 
war, but that wine ships were less in peril both from pirates and from organized 
attacks of the enemy and that they were less liable to be diverted from their 
business by being commandeered for the king's service.* 

With the renewal of war in 1449 the whole situation deteriorated. Gascony 
was attacked at the very moment of the vintage; Guiche, close to Bayonne (the 
principal wine port after Bordeaux), fell to the French, together with some fifteen 
other Gascon towns. Exports dropped catastrophically. Less than 6,000 tuns 
of wine reached England in the season 1449/50. Next autumn (14 50) the attack 
was renewed. The French swept down in full force on the rich wine-producing 
valleys of the Dordogne and the Garonne, defeating the English within five miles 
of Bordeaux. Ships were commandeered in England for a relieving force, and 
collected off Plymouth, but there they were kept month after month. Mean- 
while the French, the following spring, captured the fortresses guarding the sea 
approach to Bordeaux and sealed the Gironde with their fleet. At last Bordeaux 
itself, blockaded by sea and surrounded by French troops on land, sued for 
peace. On June r2th its citizens promised to surrender by the 23rd if still no 
help had come from England. It was little wonder that English wine imports 
for that season (14.50/51) were below 6,000 tuns. 

But the surrender of Bordeaux in June 1451 by no means put an end to the 
trade on which its very livelihood depended. So important was it for the Bordelais 
that they should still be able to sell their wines to the English that the con- 
tinuance of the trade was ensured by the actual terms of the surrender. It was 
agreed by the French king not only that those wishing to leave the city should be 
allowed six months in which to collect their property and depart, but also that all 
merchants might bring their merchandise into Bordeaux as before, and that they 
might come safely by land and sea, paying only the accustomed dues.? Even so 
it was clearly inadvisable for Englishmen, now enemy aliens, to attempt to do 
business in Bordeaux without special permission. Such permission was not, how- 
ever, impossible to obtain, and English firms engaged in the wine trade were 
of the fluctuations of the Gascon trade since all the evidence tends to show that the bulk (probably 
85 to go per cent.) of the wine imported through the years in question was Gascon. It should be noted 
that the accounts run usually, though not invariably, from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. T'hey are there- 
fore particularly valuable for the wine trade. Wine was almost always shipped between December and 
March. The shipments from each vintage season are therefore clearly separated and there is little chance 
of any of them slipping from one account into the next. 


1 Miss M. K. James has called my attention to the coincidence of the years of truce with a 
succession of good seasons. 

2 In both the two years preceding the truce ships had been requisitioned in England's chief wine 
ports for the transport of troops. 

3 Ordonnances des Rois de France, (1733-1847), xiv. 139. 
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quick to secure their position. On the very day that Bordeaux surrendered, and 
on the next day, safe conducts valid throughout the following season were 
acquired from the French king at St. Jean d'Angeli for at least ten English ships.1 
A month later licences for some twenty ships, including some of the largest 
commonly engaged in the wine trade, were similarly procured in England, 
ostensibly for the purpose of fetching wine and other goods in Bordeaux at the 
time of its fall? Merchants were evidently confident of a good reception in 
Gascony, for it would seem as though many of them did not trouble to seek per- 
mission from the French authorities until their ships had actually arrived in the 
Gironde; they then secured safe-conducts from the Admiral at Bordeaux, a few 
days before they docked and unloaded their cargoes there.? The total number of 
English ships that made the voyage that season cannot be precisely ascertained, 
but we do know that in January alone no fewer than twenty-six were in Bordeaux, 
with over a thousand men on board, including some forty or more merchants. 
In addition to using such English ships, English firms continued as before to 
load on foreign ships, such as those of Bayonne, and to import through Gascon 
merchants.’ Altogether England's imports of wine from all sources during the 
first year of French rule in Bordeaux exceeded those of the last two years of 
English rule, reaching 7,000 tuns.f 

With the short-lived restoration of English rule in the autumn of 1452, when 
citizens of Bordeaux joined with the English to chase the French from the valleys 
of the Garonne and Dordogne and English ships commanded the Gironde, trade 
prospered, unhampered by the need for licences or safe-conducts. Regular 
wine ships were engaged, and fully loaded, like the Trinity of Dartmouth which 
came into Hull in April 1453 with 354 tuns?, and England's total wine imports 
that season rose to close on 10,000 tuns. 

When Bordeaux finally surrendered to the French in July 1473, this time on 


1 Archives Historiques du Département de la Gironde, ut supra, xxxviii. 223: a note of English ships 
arriving in Bordeaux in January 1452, visited by Guill. de Rouille by command of the Seneschal of 
Guienne. This document, preserved among the archives of M. le duc de la T'rémoille, is of great value 
for it gives detailed particulars of safe-conducts carried by each ship, where, by whom, to whom, and 
on what day they were issued, together with the numbers of crew and merchants on board. 

3 P.R.O., Treaty Roll 134, passim, calendared in Reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
xlvii. For examples of these licences in extenso see E. M. Carus-Wilson, The Overseas Trade of Bristol 
is the Later Middle Ages (Bristol Record Society, vol. vii), No. 104. ef seg. 

3 Archives Historigues, ut supra. Eight of the English ships are noted as having received their safe- 
conducts at Bordeaux between January 11th and rgth. 

4 Ibid. 

5 P.R.O., Treaty Roll 134 m. 10; Cz. Patent Rolls 1448-52, p. 540; Early Chancery Proceedings 
26/403, 27/412, 413, printed in C. L. Kingsford, Prejudice and Promise in Fifteenth Century England, 
(1925), p. 194 e seg. 

6 P.R.O., Exchequer L.T.R. Customs Accounts, xf supra. 

7 On Treaty Roll 135, covering 1st September 1452 to 1st September 1453, there are no licences 
for trade to Gascony. 3 P.R.O., Exch. K.R. Customs Accounts 61/71. 
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, much less favourable terms! some dislocation of trade was inevitable. Even then, 
however, shipments to England cannot have ceased altogether, for England's 
total imports of wine that season (1453/4) reached as much as 6,000 tuns. By 
the following season the trade had recovered to such an extent as to assume 
proportions as great as during some of the years of truce. "Total imports for 
1454/5 were 9,500 tuns. That the bulk of this was Gascon wine imported by 
* English merchants and in English ships is confirmed by a detailed Southampton 
account for the season. "This shows, it is true, no sign of the regular wine fleet 
of previous years—arrivals are scattered— but it does show four English ships 
arriving with little else than wine, and the total of all wine imports (other than 
those of sweet wine) is significantly headed ‘Gascon wine imported by native mer- 
chants’.* Nor was the trade an illicit one. Licences to trade with Gascony were 
again being granted extensively, both in England and in Gascony. The English 
licences, enrolled‘on the Treaty and Gascon Rolls, are themselves further con- 
firmation of the extent of the direct trade still continuing with Gascony. No less 
than 58 were granted in 1454, and 32 in 14 553° they were made out chiefly to 
English merchants but also to Gascons, some of whom had left Bordeaux to settle 


in England, where they carried on business as wine importers from London, 
Southampton, Bristol and elsewhere.‘ 


In the autumn of 1455, however, the whole direct trade was threatened with 
extinction. England and France were still at war with one another and the 
economic weapon was a tempting one. The English government had already 
granted a number of licences to trade with Gascony that winter, and many of the 
ships were preparing to sail, if indeed they had not already sailed,’ when on 
October 27th Charles VII suddenly forbade his officials to give any safe-conducts 
to the English, his ‘ancient enemies.’ Such a decree, however much it might em- 
barrass his enemies, would have gone far to ruin his own subjects in Gascony, and 
. So great was the opposition to it that Charles was almost immediately persuaded 

to agree that 80 safe-conducts might be granted each year, though only by 
himself or his Admiral. Shortly afterwards he yielded still further, conceding 
that they might be granted on the spot by his lieutenant in Gascony. On 


1 Ordonnances des Rois de France, ut supra, Xv. 373, cf. Malvézin, op cit, ii. 17 et seg. 
2 P.R.O., Exch. K.R. Customs Accounts 141/35. 


? P.R.O., Treaty Rolls and Gascon Rolls covering these years, passim. 

* There is a noticeable increase in the number of Gascons acting as wine importers at this time, 
and many were doubtless Gascons who had settled in England, see e.g. E. M. Carus-Wilson ‘ The 
Trade of Bristol in Power and Postan, op. cit. p. 211. 

5 See many licences granted in August, September and October, enrolled on Treaty Roll 137, 


ID. 3, 9, I, 12, 13 and cf. safe-conduct granted in July by the Admiral of France to William Baldry 
(see following footnote). 


9 Archives Historiques du Département de la Gironde, vol. ix, Registers of the Grands Jours of 
Bordeaux for 1456 and 14.59 (from a transcript in the archives of the parlement in Paris), pp. 447—50: 
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the strength of this a number of ships arrived and did business, but the quan-, 
tities they brought back were small. Many were doubtless deterred by the 
October decree, and the total amount of wine reaching England that season was 
less than 5,000 tuns. The following year it sank still further to below 3,000 
tuns. l : 


In such a fashion the trade continued for another six years—still in the hands 
of English and Gascons, but limited, closely regulated, and much diminished in 
volume. This diminution was due partly, no doubt, to the general uncertainty 
and to the difficulty and expense of securing licences and safe-conducts (mer- 
chants once paid 40 marks for one of these).* But it was also due to the insecurity 
that prevailed upon the high seas and in the Gironde so long as England and 
France remained officially at war. French ships, bringing wines of English as 
well as French merchants, or returning with cloth, were captured off the coasts 
of England by English ships, regardless of safe-conducts.? English ships, and 
English ports, were plundered by the French, who in 1457, for instance, pillaged 
in the Channel and attacked both Sandwich and Fowey. The dune of South- 
ampton, regularly engaged in the wine trade, was once out of action for two 
years, undergoing repairs as the result of an incident in the Gironde.4 The 
Margaret of Orwell, when laden with wine in Bordeaux, was held up many 
months over a dispute about the validity of a safe-conduct.5 


Trivial in comparison with such risks were the routine restrictions on the 
activities of English merchants doing business in Gascony and, conversely, of 
Gascon merchants doing business in England. Each English ship had to stop 
twice on her way down the Gironde to Bordeaux, first at Soulac to fetch her 
permit and then at Blaye to deposit her arms, in each case paying a fee. At 
Bordeaux merchants had to obtain a special licence, lasting only a month, for 
permission to stay in the city; they might lodge only in specified houses, and 
might not emerge thence before 7 A.M. or after 5 P.M.; they might buy wines in 
the country round Bordeaux only if accompanied by a Bordeaux merchant or a 


evidence put forward in the case of William Baldry v. Jean Baudry, Procurator-General of the King in 
Guienne, concerning the Margaret of Orwell; cf. p. 464: evidence in the case concerning the Jarry 
of Sandwich, the GAos? of London, and the 4za¢ of Southampton. 

! Archives of Southampton, Port Books: the Kathrine of Hampton arrived on December 24th with 
18 tuns, the Christopher of Hook on January 18th with 46 tuns. (Iam indebted to Miss M. K. James 
for this information.) Cf. P.R.O., Exchequer K.R. Customs Accounts 203/4 (London imports 1456/7), 
and see Cal. Patent Rolls 1452—61, p. 302. 

3 Early Chancery Proc. 27/383, printed in E. M. Carus-Wilson, op cit. No. 143. 

3 See Calendars of Patent Rolls, e.g. 1452—61, pp. 347, 608, 614; 1461—67, p. 36. | 

* See licence to Sir John Lisle (April 1457) for his ship the axe of Southampton, which had been 
on the stocks for two years as a result of damage by the enemy, Treaty Roll, 139, m. 21; and cf. Early 
Chanc. Proc. 26/300 and supra, p. 152, n. 6. 

5 Archives Historiques, ut supra, ix. 447 et seq. 
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special official, and for this too they must purchase a licence. ‘To the expense of 
all these permits was added the expense of greatly increased custom dues.! 

This period of restricted and much regulated trade lasted until the summer 
of 1462. Then once again resort to economic warfare threatened a complete 
interruption. Louis XI, the declared enemy of Edward IV by his pact with 
Margaret of Anjou, forbade the export of any merchandise to England; 
Edward IV, in retaliation, forbade the import into England of any Gascon 
wines, even with safe-conduct.? 

Such a stoppage could not, however, be enforced for long. The economic link 
between England and Gascony, well and truly forged during three centuries of 
political union, was now too strong to be lightly broken. By the following spring 
negotiations had begun, the English were again allowed in Bordeaux, and by 
the autumn of 1463 a truce had been agreed—the first since that of 1444-1449.? 
Difficulties still lay ahead, but the wine trade was well on the way to a very con- 
siderable measure of recovery. For Louis XI had wisely rejected the advice of 
those who would persuade him that he could never be sure of Bordeaux unless 
he garrisoned the city, rased its walls to the ground and forbade all intercourse 
with the English. Rather he had come to agree with his Counsellor, M. Reg- 
nault Girard, that to impoverish one of his richest cities would gravely menace 
the peace and the prosperity of his realm, that the whole basis of Bordeaux's 
wealth was the isle of England, that no other country could take England's 
place as purchaser of its wines and supplier of its needs, and that the English 
should therefore be allowed to trade once again as freely as they would.* 


E. M. Carus-WItson. 


1 Malvézin, op cit., ii. 23 et seg.; for the very similar restrictions on the Bordelais in England see 
ordinances made for the supervision of the French in Bristol in 1462/3, Great Red Book of Bristol, 
ed. E. W. W. Veale, Text Part ii. 62 (Bristol Record Society, vol. viii). 

3 Cal. Patent Rolls 1461-67, p. 234. 

8 Rymer, Foedera, (The Hague, 1739-45), v. ii, 117; Jullian, op ciz. p. 307. 

4 Archives Historiques, ut supra, lvi. 34: memorandum addressed to Louis XI by his Counsellor 
M. Regnault Girard on ‘La question si est comme le Roy porra entretenir sa ville de Bordeaux en 
lestat qu'elle est et en sécurité” ‘The precise extent of the recovery and the long-term results of the 
political change are questions which cannot be considered within the limits of this brief paper; ample 
material exists for their study. 
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' Historical activities have naturally been reduced of late through material 
difficulties in France. The present note will endeavour to give a brief account of 
those activities which have shown, in 1946, signs of an upward trend. It will be 
restricted to medieval, modern and contemporary history, for ancient history 
researches, in France as elsewhere, tend to become a close field. 


I. GENERAL ORGANISATION AND MEANS OF INFORMATION. 


Very few organisations have been set up in the field of historical research. 
The only important one concerns almost present-day history: it is the Commission 
d'histoire de l'Occupation et de la Libération de la France, the aims and methods of 
which have been explained in short articles in Revue de Synthèse, lxi, 1 5—19, and 
Revue Historique, Jan.-March 1947. Among other activities, it has on hand the 
verbatim publication of the reports of the French Delegation for the Ármistice 
at Wiesbaden (1940—4); a first volume, covering the period June—Oct. 1940, is 
in the press. 

Most of the other committees and societies which were in existence prior to 
1939 have been fully restarted during 1946. 

At the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the Commission des origines de la guerre 
de IQ14 has decided on the continuation and achievement of the publication of 
. the diplomatic documents for the years 1894—1900 and 1906—11. By the end 
of 1946, it had already issued vol. ix—2 of the and series (end of the Algeciras 
Conference) and vol. xi of the Ist series (Jan. 1894—May 1895). Preparations 
for vol. x of the 2nd series are almost complete. The Commission des archives 
diplomatiques has decided to complete the Recueil des Instructions aux Ambassadeurs : 
Grande-Bretagne, with a volume covering the period 1715—89, its editor being 
Prof. Vaucher. 

The Comité des Travaux historiques, an official institution attached to the 
Ministry of National Education, 1s divided into two sections devoted to French 
history, prior to and after 1715. It holds monthly meetings, publishes a Bulletin 
(which is at least two years behind time, the joint volume for 1944-5 having 
been issued in the Spring of 1947). ‘The modern section is under the chairman- 
ship of M. Camille Bloch. 
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Among private societies, the Société de l'Histoire de France, chiefly devoted to 
the publication of narrative sources, has not been able to issue any volume for 
the last two or three years. But its Znnuaire- Bulletin is appearing regularly. The 
Société d'histoire moderne, with an affiliated group in Belgium, holds montkly 
well-attended meetings in Paris. Unfortunately, the Revue d'histoire moderne 
which was its means of expression, has not been restarted ; the Society publishes 
a short Bulletin summarizing the papers read at the meetings, and is preparing 
a volume of fuller essays entitled ‘Etudes d'Histoire moderne’. The Société 
a histoire ecclésiastique de la France seems very flourishing under the active chair- 
manship of Prof. Le Bras, who has succeeded the late Abbé V. Carriére. 

The history of the French Revolution is still well represented by the Socrété 
des Etudes Robespierristes (chairman: Prof. G. Lefebvre). It is preparing a general 
index of the Annales de la Révolution française, a periodical of which A. Mathiez 
had been the living spirit. Owing to the approaching centenary celebrations of 
the 1848 Revolution, the Société d'histoire de la Révolution de 1848 has been 
particularly active of late. 

The necessary co-operation between kindred sciences has given birth to new 
organisations. The link between economic, social and demographic studies is 
now established by the Commission internationale de démographie historique (chair- 
man: Prof. Bourdon, of Nancy University) and the Section historique de l'Institut 
national d'Études démographiques (chairman: M. Sauvy). Lastly the Comité 
français des sciences historiques (chairman: Prof. Fawtier) has been keeping in 
touch with similar organisations abroad. A Franco-British conference has been 
held in Paris in Sept. 1946, and a Franco-Belgian one has been prepared for 
May 1947. 

Thus in Paris historical activities are well on the way of recovery. By way | 
of contrast, most of the provincial societies have been unable, through lack of 
funds, to carry on their work and to restart their publications. There is a 
tendency for local researches to concentrate around a few of the history chairs 
in the main provincial universities and to use the medium of regional period- 
icals (see below, section ITI). 

Everywhere in France, historical researches are mostly carried on by 
members of the teaching profession and the universities’ staff. An effort is being 
made however to help individual scholars, permanently or temporarily unattached 
to any teaching job, by the grant of bursaries and subsidies; the distribution is 
made by the State-aided Centre National de la Recherche scientifique. 

Seminars and courses of lectures, freed from the necessity of following a 
definite syllabus or of preparing for a degree, are conducted in the Paris Ecole 
pratique des Hautes Etudes and the Collége de France. A special note must be 
made of economic history, which is well provided for with three chairs at the 
École des Hautes Etudes, those of M. Coornaert (who also conducts at the 
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Collége de France a thorough study of the industrial régime of pre-Revolution 
France), Labrousse (also Professor of Economic History at the Sorbonne) and 
Morazé. At the Collége de France, one must also mention the teaching of Prof. 
Lucien Febvre, whose influence on historical studies as a whole is very great. 

The teaching of history in the universities has not been modified to any great 
extent, except for several changes of personnel among the holder of chairs. To 
limit our survey to the Sorbonne, let us first note the passing away of a few well- 
known scholars. After the herioc death, shortly before the liberation of France, 
of Marc Bloch, we lost in 1945 Prof. Jordan, a distinguished medievalist, 
S. Charléty, whose works on St. Simonism and the French Restoration have had 
a lasting influence, and, in 1946, H. Hauser, a 16th-century specialist who had 
become the first holder of the chair of Economic History. This chair is now 
held by Prof. Labrousse. Prof. Renaudet has left the Sorbonne for the Collége 
de France, and his chair has been given to Prof. Zeller. Prof. Lefebvre has 
retired from the chair of History of the French Revolution and the vacancy has 
been filled by the appointment of Prof. Dunan. Lastly a new chair of 18th- 
Century History has been, given to Prof. Vaucher. Contemporary History is 
still dealt with by Profs. Renouvin and Pouthas, while the medieval section has 
witnessed no change; it is still in the hands of Profs. Halphen and Perrin (Euro- 
pean History) and Guilland (Byzantine History).. A ceremony was held in 
October 1946 to celebrate the eightieth birthday of Prof. Lot. Lastly, the Ecole 
des Chartes, under the direction of M. Clovis Brunel, is still turning out its 
annual contingent of archivists, most of whom are engaged in researches of 
more than antiquarian or specialised interest. 


II. ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES. 


French archives (national, departmental or local) mostly evacuated from 
their depositories during the war, have been gradually reopened in 1945 and 
1946. All are now available for research. Important losses have been recorded 
(see, ante, xx, 1—8, and a more complete record in ‘Bulletin philologique et histo- 
rique du Comité des Travaux historiques, 1944-$, pp. 256 #.). We shall note 
especially the Aisne Departmental Archives (Laon), modern series (19th— 
20th c.) entirely destroyed, June 1944; Ardennes Departmental Archives 
(Charleville), losses in all series, totalling 44,000 files or registers, May 1940; 
Finistére Departmental Archives (Quimper and Brest), total loss for Amirauté 
de Léon (160 registers, 477 files) and Representants en Mission series, July 
1941; Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce, modern archives, total loss, Dec. 1940; 
Loiret Departmental Archives (Orléans), almost entirely destroyed, June 1940; 
Manche Departmental Archives (St. Lô), total loss, including Mont St. Michel 
muniments, June 1944. Damage by damp and losses in transit are recorded in 
some series of Doubs (Besançon) and Côte d'Or (Dijon) Departmental archives. 
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Great numbers of local and communal archives, old or recent, have been 
destroyed 1n towns and villages. 

In spite of the extra duties shouldered by the archivists for sorting out and 
replacing evacuated documents, the usual work of classification and calendaring 
has been carried on, although on a reduced scale. A Bibliographie des inventaires 
publiées depuis l'année 1940 incluse has been issued in the duplicated bulletin of 
the Association des archivistes français entitled ‘La gazette des Archives’, new 
series, no. I, Jan. 1947. 

From the National Archives, Paris, has been issued in 1946 a new instalment 
of the Inventaire analytique des hommages rendus à la Chambre de France (Chambre 
des Comptes, série P), by the late L. Mirot; to the Etat sommaire des versements 
faits aux Archives nationales par les Ministéres will be shortly added vol. III, fasc. 2 
(series F 18—90) and vol. IV, fasc. 1, which deals with the archives of the 
Ministry of Justice (introduction by G. Bourgin). 

Hitherto divided into an ancient (prior to 1789) and a modern section, the 
Archives Nationales have set up a contemporary sub-section with a special staff 
of archivists, in order to deal with recent acquisitions such as the administrative 
archives of the Vichy government, of the Commission française d’ Armistice, the 
German Papiers du Majestic, the reports from the Ministries, etc. It may well 
develop into a third autonomous section devoted entirely to contemporary 
archives. 

Shortly before 1939, the administration of all French public libraries had 
been placed under the authority of a ‘Directeur des Bibliothéques,’ who is now 
M. Julien Cain, at the same time Administrator of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
French libraries, it must be added, are experiencing great difficulties in getting 
foreign books and periodicals, not only those published between 1940 and 1946, 
: but also current literature. 


III. PERIODICALS. 

Very few new periodicals have been started, but most of the previous general 
periodicals and a few of the most important regional ones have been able either 
to be issued regularly during the war or to start afresh after the liberation of 
France; reductions in size and number of issues, delays in the publishing have 
been unavoidable and have not yet been made good. Among the regional re- 
views, generally published by universities, one will note the continuation of 
the Annales de Bourgogne (editor: Prof. Drouot of Dijon), the Revue du Nord 
(editors: Profs. Perroy and Jacob, of Lille), the Annales de Bretagne (published 
by the University of Rennes). It is hoped that the Annales du Midi (editor: Prof. 
Calmette, of Toulouse) will reappear soon. Valiant efforts have been made to 
revive local or regional periodicals, but it is too soon yet to appreciate their 
results. 
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In Paris, the Revue Historique (4 issues yearly), the Revue d'histoire de ? Église 
de France (2 issues yearly), the Bibliothèque de l École des Chartes (1 issue yearly), 
the Revue Historique de droit français et étranger have never ceased to appear. The 
Moyen Age, extinct since 1939, has been restarted under a F ranco-Belgian board 
of editors and is published, at the rate of two issues yearly, in Belgium. The 
Annales d'histoire sociale, formerly edited by Marc Bloch and L. Febvre, were 
able during the occupation to disguise themselves into yearly Mélanges d'histoire 
sociale in order to evade the censorship on periodicals. It is now called simply 
Annales, under the sole editorship of M. Lucien Febvre, and its character 
has been slightly modified, as appears from its sub-title Economies, Sociétés, 
Civilisations. 


IV. MAIN PUBLICATIONS AND PROJECTS. 


Reference-books: Bibliographie générale des travaux historigues et archéo- 
logiques publiés par les Sociétés savantes de la France, période 1910—1940, vol. I: 
Ain-Creuse, publ. by Ch. Samaran and R. Gandilhon, 1944 [1946], 4°, is the 
continuation of the well-known bibliography started by Lasteyrie. 

Very few original works have been able to reach the stage of publication. 
There are few works comparable in size and contents with E. Labrousse's Crise 
de l'économie française à la fin de l Ancien Régime et au début de la Révolution, the 
first two volumes of which, issued in 1944, must be recalled here on account of 
their-influence on other research. Most of the books of real historical value 


published in 1946 are less original monographs than *mises au point' for a more: 


. general public. Such are, among others, Renouvin's La question d'Extréme- 
Orient, 1840-1940 (Hachette), Latreille's L'Église catholique et la Révolution 
française, vol. I: Le pontificat de Pie VI et la crise française (Hachette), and 
Perroy’s La guerre de Cent Ans (Gallimard). Among monographs by well-known 
scholars, let us single out G. Espinas’s Deux fondations de villes . . . Saint-Omer 
et Lannoy du Nord (Lille and Paris, Picard). 

More than ever, most of the original work is taking the form of theses for 
the Doctorat és Lettres, most of which attain a high standard, not only by their 
sheer bulk, but by their scholarship. Previous to r940, those theses had to be 
printed and published before their authors could be granted their degree. There 
is now the possibility of their being presented in manuscript form. The following 
is a list of the theses (a) published 1 in 1946, (4) accepted in 1946, and (c) still in 
preparation. 


(a) 
Mousnier, Roland, ‘La vénalité des offices sous Henri IV et Louis XIII.’ Rouen, 80, 
 XXiX—029 pp. 
Bertin, Paul, “Une commune flamande-artesienne. Aire-sur-la-Lys des origines au XVIe 
siècle’ (in the press). 
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i (^) 
Mlle Damiron, ‘L’abbaye de Saint-Savin de Lavedan’. 
M. Bonnaud-Delamare, ‘L’idée de paix au XIe siècle.’ 
Jullian, René, ‘La sculpture romane dans l'Italie du Nord’. : » 
Boutruche, Robert, ‘La crise seigneuriale et la crise rurale en Bordelais pendant la guerre de 
Cent Ang’. b 
Orcibal, Jean, ‘Jean Duvergier de Hauranne, abbé de Saint-Cyran, et son temps’. 
Brunschwig, Henri, ‘La crise de l'État prussien à la fin du XVIIIe siècle, la genèse de la 
mentalité romantique". 
Charles, "Albert, ‘La Révolution de 1848 et la Seconde République à Bordeaux et dans le 
| département de la Gironde’. 


i | (c) 

Lombard, Maurice, ‘La Méditerranée musulmane, VIIIe-XIe siècle, étude économique’. 

Musset, L. F., ‘Recherches sur les origines de la structure domaniale et féodale des campagnes 
normandes, 911—1304. 

Mlle Lehoux, ‘Le bourg — Saint-Germain des Prés depuis ses origines jusqu’à la fin de la 
guerre de Cent Ans’. 

Dollinger, ‘La seigneurie rurale en Bavière du X° au XIIIe siècle’ (completed). 

Godard, Jacques, ‘Le commerce des villes de la basse Somme au Moyen Age’. 

Bonnet, Marc, ‘La politique de Charles d'Anjou de 1266 à 1282’. 

Wolf, Philippe, ‘La bourgeoisie toulousaine de XIII. au XVe siècle’. 

Combes, Jean, ‘Montpellier au XIVe et au commencement du XV° siècle’. 

Honoré-Duvergier, Mme Suzanne, ‘Charles le Mauvais, roi de Navarre’. 

Rey, Maurice, ‘Les finances de Charles VI’. . 

Lesage, Georges, ‘Le gouvernement royal en France sous le règne de Louis XI’. 

" Mollat, Michel, ‘Le commerce de la Normandie au XVe et au XVIe siècle’. 

Braudel, ‘La Méditerranée au XVIe siécle’ (completed). 

Julien, Ch. A. ‘La colonisation française au XVIe siècle’. 

Lablémie, ‘L’idéal antique et son influence de 1789 à 1794’. 

Debien, Gabriel, *Histoire du club de Massiac, son influence sur la politique coloniale de 
l' Assemblée constituante’. 

Soboul, Albert, ‘Le mouvement hébertiste’. 

Vidalenc, ‘La vie politique et sociale dans le département de l'Eure sous la monarchie con- 
stitutionelle, 1814-48’. 

` Father de Bivort de la Saudie, ‘Le probléme de l'Union anglo-romaine, 1833-1933. 

Mlle Grandjean, ‘Les relations franco-américaines de 1900 à 1914. 

Girard, Louis, ‘La politique des travaux publics du Second Empire’. 

Mme Coquerelle, ‘L’opinion publique en Alsace sous le Second Emipre’. 

Vilar, P. ‘Origines et développement de l'économie catalane contemporaine’ 

Many of the works listed in the last section will take years to mature. | 


J. MEUvVRET. 
E. Perroy. 
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Á. EXCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN-AMERICA. 


SOME fifty fellowships were awarded to American historians in 1946 for 
research in English or foreign history. Among the twenty-six fellows appointed 
by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation are Garrett Mattingly 
for a history of the Spanish embassy in England, 1485—1688; Richard Beale 
Davis, for a biographical study of George Sandys, emphasizing his literary and 
political significance in the seventeenth century; Arthur J. Marder, a history of 
British sea-power in the dreadnought era; George P. Fedotov, a history of the 
Russian religious mind in the Middle Ages; Leo Gershoy, for a biography of 
Marshal Pétain; Franz Rosenthal for studies of Muslim historiography; and 
William Matthews for the preparation of a descriptive bibliography of British 
diaries and memoirs. Of these awards eight were post-service fellowships. 
The Rockefeller Foundation likewise awarded fourteen post-war fellowships 
to historians in foreign history, half of them in Chinese or Far Eastern history, 
three in European, one in the Latin-American field. The Social Science 
Research Council made awards or grants-in-aid to eight historians in foreign 
history, among them to Wilbur C. Abbott of Harvard for the completion of 
The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, and to Earl J. Hamilton of 
Northwestern University for a study of the first fifty years of the Bank of Spain. 

American historians abroad during the year included Merle Curti who left 
in September for India to lecture at Indian universities as representative of the 
Watumull Foundation; Philip K. Hitti, under joint sponsorship of the Lebanese 
Government and the United States Department of State, who went to the Near 
East on a four months’ lecture and research tour; Earl J. Hamilton, who spent 
the summer in research in Portuguese, Spanish, French and Dutch archives; 
Lewis Hanke, who visited universities, archives, libraries and other research 
centres for Hispanic studies in Portugal, Spain, France and England. 

In the United States, attempts are being made to safeguard collections of 
foreign materials acquired during World War II. The War Department has 
transferred to the Library of Congress a part of the Deutsches-Ausland- 
Institut archives seized in Stuttgart by the American Military Government. 
This 1s made up of extensive files of newspapers, correspondence, books, 
pamphlets and mimeographed material. The Department of State is preparing 
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to publish the captured records of the German foreign office which give the 
inside story of the Nazi foreign policy. Raymond Sontag assisted by Chester V. 
Easum and E. M. Carroll is in charge of the project. The University of Wis- 
consin Research Committee offers, upon request, a report prepared by V« 
Vitale of Genoa, on the present status of Italian archives, libraries, historical 
societies, scholarly publications and work in progress. This includes an 
assessment of war damages to libraries and archives. _ 

Plans for future research include resumption by the Medieval Academy of its 
four volume work, History of the Crusades, which the editors hope will appear in 
1950. Frederic Duncalf is editor-in-chief, assisted by A. C. Krey and John 
L. LaMonte. Gray C. Boyce has been appointed editor of the new edition of 
Paetow's Guide to the Study of Medieval History. W. H. Dunham has succeeded 
the late W. A. Morris as editor of The English Government at Work, 1327-36 
of which the second volume, Fiscal Administration, by W. A. Morris, has been 
sent to press. Professor Dunham hopes to have the third volume dealing with 
judicial and local administration ready early in 1947. The University of 
Notre Dame has announced the foundation of a Medieval Institute for graduate 
study, the Director to be the Very Reverend Gerald B. Phelan. 

During 1946 the work of the American Book Center for War Devastated 
Libraries, Inc., has carried on its programme. Its chief resource is by gift. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, however, has given $50,000 for the purchase of books 
for the leading libraries in Poland. The Social Science Research Council has 
aided by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for the purchase of social 
science books and monographs published since 1939 to be sent to forty univer- 
sity libraries in European countries occupied by Germany during the war. 
The first shipments left New York in July. The University of Caen will receive 
as a gift from Harvard University a selection of works from the library of the 
late Edward Kennard Rand, first President of the Medieval Academy. 

Though the limits of this brief survey do not allow extensive personal notes, 
a few are here included. Waldo G. Leland, director of the Council of Learned 
Societies, became emeritus 1 October 1946. He will engage in the preparation 
of a history of international intellectual relations since about 1850. As chairman 
of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, Dr. Leland reports that 
that committee, quiescent during the war, expects to reorganize and resume its 
work at a meeting in Prague in the summer of 1947. Lawrence H. Gipson has 
temporarily given up teaching to attach himself to the Lehigh Institute of 
Research so that he may complete his British Empire before the American 
Revolution. Ernest C. Mossner, in collaboration with W. C. Maclagan of 
Glasgow and R. Klibansky of Oxford, is preparing a volume of the letters of 
David Hume which will supplement the 1932 edition of Hume’s letters by 
J. Y. T. Greig. He has made a special appeal to private collectors, libraries and 
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dealers for information concerning manuscript material which might be in- 
cluded. In June of 1946, Sidney B. Fay and Charles H. MclIlwain attained 
the status of professor emeritus in Harvard University. Professor F ay will 
lécture and give a seminar on modern European history at Yale University, 
1964—7. : 

Turning now to publications, the Social Science Council announced its 
publication of the history group, Bulletin 54, Theory and Practice in Historical 
Study. The Committee of the Carnegie Revolving Fund announced Margaret 
Hastings’ The Court of Common Pleas in the Fifteenth Century. In spite of war 
restrictions, the University and other presses have published a fair number of 
books on British and foreign history, among them, Lawrence H. Gipson’s The 
Great War for the Empire, the Years of Defeat, 1754-1757, Wallace Notestein’s 
The Scot in History, Shelby T. McCloy's Government Assistance in Eighteenth- 
Century France, Hans Kohn's Prophets and People, A. A. Vasiliev’s The Russian 
Attack on Constantinople in 860 (Medieval Academy), E. H. Zabriskie’s American- 
Russian Rivalry in the Far East, Foster R. Dulles’ China and America, and 
Kenneth S. Latourette’s The United States Moves Across the Pacific. 

Of world-wide interest are the two new periodicals, the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists published bi-monthly by the Atomic Scientists of Chicago and the 
. International Journal of Air Affairs, a quarterly which made its first appearance 
in June of 1946. The Société d’Histoire Moderne announces resumption of 
publication of its Bulletin (Boston), and hopes to publish again its Revye. 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt has resigned as editor of the Journal of Modern History. 
His successor is S. William Halperin. The Institute of Studies of Comparative 
Government and Education has planned a quarterly review for the purpose of 
publishing monographs. The first is to deal with political, social and educa- 
tional ideas of the French Revolution. 

The sixty-first annual meeting of the American Historical Association was 
held in New York, December 27, 28, 30, the Economic History Association 
at Baltimore, September 13 and 14, the Medieval Academy its twenty-first 
annual meeting, April 27, at Boston. The fourth General Assembly of the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History was held in Caracas, August 
24 to September 1, eighteen American Republics and Canada being represented. 


STANLEY PARGELLIS. 


B. THE UNITED STATES. | 
In accordance with the so-called Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
the clerk of the National House of Representatives has begun to transfer to the 
National Archives the records of the House from the First Congress to the 

Seventy-sixth. 
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A reorganization of the National Archives, effective on January 1, 1947, 
was consummated. Besides the archivist there are now fifteen major officials 
having wide administrative and professional responsibility: assistant archivist, 
program adviser, chief of the division of exhibits and publications, chief of the 
division of personnel management, director of administrative services, secretary, 
director of records control, director of legislative service, director of the general 
records office, director of natural resources records office, director of the in- 
dustrial records office, director of war records office, director of photographic 
records office, director of the Federal Register, director of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park. 

Programmes for celebrating centennials of first settlements, territoryhood, 
or statehood, were begun by several state historical agencies, including those of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Utah, Florida, and Minnesota. As a state's centennial is 
celebrated, the Library of Congress, beginning with Florida's festivities in 1946, 
will publish a booklet containing a catalogue of the rare books, manuscripts, 
maps, and pictures displayed by the library in honour: of the event. À new 
United States three-cent stamp commemorated Iowa's centennial of statehood 
in 1946. 

The Colorado State Historical Society prepared a 16mm. coloured cinema 
with sound track and accompanying lecture giving the highlights of the state's 
history. 

_ The War Records Collector, published for two years by the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, appeared this year under a new title, War 
Historian. 

Soumi College at Hancock, Michigan, established a library of materials 
relating to Finnish immigration and the history of Finns in America. 

In honour of its late president, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, the New York State 
Historical Association created a memorial fund of $100,000 to be used in 
financing its publications, paying the expenses of a summer institute, and 
assisting local historical museums throughout the state. 

Herbert O. Brayer, director of research in Western Americana in Europe 
for the Library of Congress, spent approximately a year in Europe conducting 
research, especially in England, Scotland, and the Netherlands, for the study of 
the American cattle industry. 

A Historical Research Section was established at the Air University, 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Alabama. Approximately fifteen professional 
civilians, who will serve in research positions, will be appointed from scholars 
with graduate degrees and extensive experience in research in the fields of 
history, political science, and literature. Major monographs and shorter studies 
will be prepared to develop specific topics for use by instructors and students in 
the Air University Colleges. Charles M. Thomas, formerly of the department 
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of history in Ohio State University was appointed civilians chief of this 


section. 
, Lhe Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences appeared, published 
by Henry Schuman of New York City. 

There were regulhr meetings of most local,.state, and national historical 
societies, including the fiftieth annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association at New York late in December. Professor Thomas Jefferson 
Wertenbaker was elected president for the ensuing year. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association’s annual meeting was held in 
Bloomington, Indiana, after a lapse of two years since the last annual gathering. 
Dr. Herbert A. Kellar of the McCormick Historical Association was elected 
president. 

The Historical Society of Delaware issued a new periodical. 

A merger of the Virginia Historical Society and the Confederate Memorial 
Society was effected. 

The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc., collected 
and shipped abroad scholarly books and periodicals useful in research and 
necessary in the physical, economic, social, and industrial rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of Europe and the Far East. This organization, born of the 
combined interests of library and educational organizations, of government 
agencies, and of many other official and non-official bodies in the United States, 
does not purchase books and periodicals, but receives them as gifts from indi- 
viduals, institutions, and organizations through a system of state chairmen; and 
forwards them from its headquarters at the Library of Congress. 

The Social Science Research Council, aided by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, undertook to place gift sets of American social science books and 
monographs published since 1939 in 40 university libraries in European 
countries occupied by Germany during the war. The project is under the 
direction of Dr. Thorsten Sellin, professor of sociology and chairman of 
the department 1n the University of Pennsylvania. 

The National Archives announced the transfer of records from many state 
departments: from the Post Office Department, many of its older files including 
those relating to the establishment of post offices and the appointment of post- 
masters, 1790—1930 and journals of the Postmaster General, 1879-1940; 
substantial quantities of records of World War II, including enemy motion 
pictures captured in Europe and the Pacific; photostatic copies of documents 
relating to the United States, a gift from the National Archives of Cuba; 
Justice Jackson’s records as United States Chief of Counsel for the prosecution 
of Axis Criminality; part of the main files of the Military Intelligence Division, 
War Department General Staff, 1917-1941. 

The Library of Congress continued to receive great numbers of manuscript 
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accessions, many of them by or about national leaders of all periods of colonial 
and national history: two volumes of Birbeck family notes and clippings on 
English drama, 1685—1917; thirty boxes of additional papers of Woodrow 
Wilson, 1872—1927; additional papers of Elihu Root; three boxes of the papers 
of Clarence Darrow; 446 packages of the papers of Wilham Allen White; and 
the papers of William E. Dodd. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park acquired large bodies of 
the papers of the late war president's including letters and documents relating 
to the business, legal, and domestic activities of the Roosevelt family, 1715—1928. 
During the year the Archivist of the United States announced the opening of 
the search room in this library. Besides manuscript data the library has a large 
book and pamphlet collection, some 6,000 photographs of Mr Roosevelt's 
collection, and his large collection of naval paintings, art objects, family relics, 
and museum items. 

The collection of Regional History at Cornell University acquired, among 
other valuable accessions: the New York and Pennsylvania Co. records (1892— 
1935); the Vrooman (Illinois family) papers (1831—1930); the William Pierr- 
pont White Collection (1728—1938) containing 10,000 letters, 113 letterbooks 
and box files, 25 ledgers and a great body of other data which follow the west- 
ward and southward movements of the White and related families and concern 
their pioneer activities in the development of land, canals, railroads, cotton 
manufacturing, mining, banking, and highways; 249 pieces (1772-1849) re- 
lating to Jemima Wilkinson, the ‘Universal Friend’, her followers, and their 
migration at the close of the American Revolution to the New York frontier. 
The Newberry Library acquired the papers of David Brydie Mitchell, governor 
of Georgia (1809-1813, 1815-1817) and United States agent to the Creek 
Indians (1817-1821, 1777-1832); the letter books of Victor E. Lawson (b. 
1850, d. 1925), publisher of the Chicago Daily News containing 75,000 copies 
of letters sent by Lawson, 1873-1925, as well as some 60,000 written by 
business managers and bearing his stamped signature, along with approximately 
4,500 letters to Lawson. 

The Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library reported the 
addition of many historical pieces, including those of Barnabas Campau, 1794— 
1873, and of Jacques Campau and associates, 1774—1857. 

The Emory University Library of Georgia received a collection of Alexander 
H. Stephens papers pertaining to the career of this outstanding Southern leader 
of the Civil War period. | 

The National Archives issued a number of booklets relating to its holdings. 

The University of Wyoming published a leaflet on the various manuscript col- 
lections in its Archives. These collections deal with ranching and with Western 
history and include the records of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association. 
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The National Archives announced that once more, since the war was ended, 
it could take orders for file microcopies. Between 1940 and 1946, despite the 
reduction of staffs and the scarcity of materials, it made 1,400 rolls of file micro- 
copies. These can now be ordered, as well as others made during the year. They 
‘include many files of extreme value for research purposes, such as the census 
schedules (population) of 1830 for certain states, records of Indian Affairs, 
consular and diplomatic instructions and dispatches, General Land Office 
papers, and records of the Office of the Secretary of War (1800-1860). 

A report on the present status of Italian archives, libraries, historical societies, 
scholarly publications, and work in progress prepared by V. Vitale of Genoa 
with support from the Research committee of the University of Wisconsin 
appeared in 24 mimeographed pages. War damages to libraries and archives 
are also assessed 1n the report. 

Autographs: A Key to Collecting, by Mary A. Benjamin (N.Y., R. R. Bowker 
Co., 1946, xvii, 305, plates. $6.00) gives not only advice to would-be 
collectors, but also thirty pages devoted to the care, preservation, and arrange- 
ment of manuscripts. 

With the return of peace, travelling fellowships were granted once more by 
many organizations. These included Guggenheim and Social Science Research 
Council fellowships and grants-in-aid. Many of the Guggenheim fellowships 
^ (about thirty in the historical field in all) were granted to war veterans under the 
Foundation’s plan for post-service fellowships. Nearly all the Guggenheim 
fellows’ fields of research will be in foreign countries. 

In addition to grants of demobilization awards to 164 young social scientists 
whose graduate studies for the doctorate had been interrupted by the war, the 
Social Science Research Council appointed eleven fellows, who will engage in 
post-doctoral studies or gain field experience in their special fields. Twenty- 
six awards were grants-in-aid to mature scholars to enable them to pursue 
historical studies. 

The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, likewise provided grants-in-aid of research in the field of early 
American history and culture to the year 1815. 

The Library of Congress program of grants-in-aid for studies in the his- 
tory of American civilization embraced eight awards, as established by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Other institutions and organizations offering fellowships or grants-in-aid 
are the Newberry Library of Chicago, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., of New York, 
the American Philosophical Society, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, Houghton 
Mifflin Company (augmented by Eyre and Spottiswoode), the committee on 
Research in Economic History, and the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 

The University of Notre Daníe received a grant of $100,000 from the 
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“Hearst Foundation to be used for the establishment of scholarships in American 
history. i | 

Columbia University was bequeathed something over a million dollars, the 
income of which is to be devoted to the acquisition of books and other materials 
on American history and international relations. The University has created the 
post of Archivist of Americana, to which Reinhard Luthin has been appointed. 


Grace Ler Nurs. 


C. LATIN-AMERICA. 


Ius year 1946, the first complete post-war year, saw greatly renewed activity 
in educational circles. The registration in universities and colleges increased 
enormously and there was the natural demand for more courses in every dis- 
cipline. In the field of Latin-American history it is reported that some 300 
universities and colleges offered courses. Many of the older professors who had 
been engaged in the war effort returned to their posts during the year. In 
addition, a considerable number of younger men, who had completed their work 
just before or during the war, were released from their war-time duties and were 
appointed to teaching positions. Thus the number of competent scholars 
actively engaged in giving courses in Latin-American history was considerably 
increased. B 

A number of the leading members of the profession made visits to Latin- ` 
America during the year. Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was invited to give a series of lectures at the National University 
in Bogotá, Colombia. Professor Frank Tannenbaum, of Columbia University, 
gave a series of lectures in Brazil and returned to the United States by way of 
Argentina, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia. The National University of Mexico 
invited four American historians to give courses in the summer school. These, 
with the courses which they offered, were: Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, History of 
the Americas (a) and a seminar on the Northward expansion of New Spain; 
Dr. James F. King, History of the Americas (b) and Survey of Hispanic 
American History; Dr. Charles W. Hackett, History of South America since 
independence and a seminar in Latin American history; and Dr. Carlos E. 
Castañeda, two courses on the Foreign Policies of the ‘United States. There 
should also be added to this list the name of Dr. Lewis Hanke of the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress, who gave lectures in the School of 
Hispanic Ámerican Studies of the University of Seville at La Rábida and then 
visited various European countries in the interest of Hispanic American studies. 

Other American historians who visited Latin-America during the year were: 
Dr. William H. Gray, Pennsylvania State College, to Ecuador and Colombia, 
seeking information on the interview of Bolívar and San Mártín at Guayaquil in 
1822; Dr. A. J. Hanna and Mrs. Katheryn Abbey Hanna, Rollins College, to 
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Mexico and Colombia, checking information regarding Southerners who 
migrated after the Civil War: and Dr. Robert S. Smith, Duke University, to 
Peru and Chile, to continue his studies regarding the Spanish colonial consulado. 

e Among the outstanding historians from Latin-America who visited the 
United States,’ were; Dr. Ricardo Ortega Ricaurte, director of the Archivo 
Nacional de Colombia and the author and editor of numerous works; Professor 
Juan Draghi Lucero, editor of the Arales of the Instituto de Investigaciones 
Histéricas of the Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, Mendoza, Argentina; Dr. 
Luís Augusto Cuervo, editor of the Boletin de historia y antigledades of the 
Academia Colombiana de Historia; and Professor J. Joaquin Pardo, director of the 
Archivo General de la Nación de Guatemala and editor of its valuable Bolettn. 

Of the pioneers in this field, three are now retired from the teaching profes- 
sion; however, they are actively engaged in research projects. Dr. Herbert E. 
Bolton, after 30 years at the University of California, continues his interest in 
the general field of the history of the Americas. Dr. Isaac J. Cox spent twenty- 
two, years at Northwestern University and is now occupied with further studies 
regarding Chilean history. Dr. W. S. Robertson, the author of the classic Life 
of Miranda, taught for thirty-two years at the University of Illinois and is now 
devoting his time to a full-length study of the Emperor Iturbide. 

An important inter-American conference, in which a number of American 
historical scholars participated, was the Fourth General Assembly of the Pan- 
American Institute of Geography and History, which was held at Caracas, 
Venezuela, August 25 to September 1, and which provided for the organisation 
of a commission on History, of which the purposes are: 

To plan historical studies, to contribute to the conservation of archaeological remains and 
historical monuments, to promote the organization of museums, to aid in the conservation, 
arrangement and utilization of historical records, to contribute to the study and publication 
regarding documents and objects relating to the history of the hemisphere, to support investiga- 
tion and publication of scientific value, to supervise the Revista de Historia de América, to 
favour the more intimate relations of the academies of history and other institutions devoted to 
historical studies, to popularize the studies by means of the radio, the cinema and otherwise, 
to prepare and edit a “History of America’, to co-operate in the revision of programmes and 
texts of the "History of America', and to form a complete and exact guide of the institutions 
and individuals dedicated to historical studies in the Western Hemisphere. 

Father A. Tibesar, O.F.M., returned from a sojourn of a year and a half in 
Peru. While there he examined the records of the various Franciscan convents. 
He secured a film of 115,000 pages of manuscript material from the Convento 
de San Francisco de Jesús de Lima, which was the headquarters for the work 
of the order in South America. He also obtained a copy of the inventory of the 
records of the Convent at Cuzco. These copies will be used by the American 
Academy of Franciscan History at Washington in pursuing studies relating to 
the activities of the order in Latin-America. 
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Perhaps the largest contribution to this field of studies during the year was 
made by the various historical reviews which devote all or part of their space to 
Latin-America. Foremost in the group is the Hispanic American Historical 
Review, which, under the editorship of Dr. James Ferguson King of the 
University of California and a board of editors comprised of leading scholars, 
is presenting articles of merit, an adequate book review section, documents and 
news notes of the profession. During the year eight principal articles were 
included dealing with both the colonial and national periods of Latin-American 
history. In order to make the contents of the Hispanic American Historical 
Review more available, plans were formulated for a classifed guide to the 
articles, documents, book reviews and other contributions contained in the 
first twenty-five volumes, 1918—45. The preparation of the guide was con- 
fided to Dr. Ruth Lapham Butler, Custodian of the Ayer Collection of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, together with an advisory committee composed 
of Drs. William Spence Robertson, Lewis Hanke and James F. King. 

A newcomer in this field is the Americas, a quarterly review of inter- 
American cultural history which is published by the Academy of American 
Franciscan History. It finished volume 2 and began volume 3 under the 
editorship of Dr. Roderick Wheeler, O.F.M., assisted by a board of advisory 
editors comprising many of the outstanding scholars of the field. The numbers 
for 1946 contained twenty-two articles, with particular emphasis on cultural 
subjects, groups of documents, book reviews and inter-American notes. 'This 
review has already made a place for itself. | 

The American Historical Review is devoted to the general fields of history 
and not often does it have articles referring to Latin-America. Under the 
heading ‘Other Recent Publications,’ however, there is a section for Latin- 
American history, edited by Dr. John J. Johnson. This comprises book notes 
and a listing of articles and documents published in the various historical 
reviews of the Latin-American countries. 

The Conference of the Hispanic American Group of the American Historical 
Association held its first post-war meeting after a lapse of two years at New York 
in December. The first session was devoted to a discussion of economic phases 
of the history. The papers presented were: ‘British Economic Enterprises in 
Latin-America, 1913—39, by Dr. J. Fred Rippy of Chicago University, and 
‘The Rise of American Capital and Technology in Northwest Mexico’ by Dr. 
David M. Pletcher, of Knox College. At the luncheon presided over by Dr. 
A. Curtis Wilgus, there were papers on research problems by Dr. Miron 
Burgin of the Library of Congress and Dr. Richard F. Behrendt, of Colgate 
University. 

One of the most useful tools for the researcher in Latin-American history as 
well as in other disciplines is the Handbook of Latin-American Studies. It is a 
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co-operative selective bibliography prepared by outstanding scholars under the 
editorship of Dr. Miron Burgin. It is sponsored by the Joint Committee on 
Latin-American Studies, and the Library of Congress. In 1946 an arrangement 
was made by which the Library of Congress of Washington has assumed 
responsibility for the'preparation of the volume, and Dr. Burgin was made a 
member of the staff of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library. Because of 
war conditions the publication has been much delayed. Volume 9 for 1943 did 
not appear until late in 1946; volume 10 corresponding to 1944 is scheduled 
for April 1947; and it is planned that with the volume for 1947 the Handbook 
will be brought up to date. 

One of the important centres for the study of Latin-American history 
is the Bancroft Library of the University of California. To fill the vacancy in 
the directorship caused by the death of Dr. Herbert I. Priestley, author of The 
Mexican Nation, a history, and other valuable works, Dr. George P. Hammond, 
dean of the Graduate School of the University of New Mexico and editor of 
_ the publications of the Quivira Society, was chosen for the position. 

The granting of fellowships for the study of history both to Americans and 
Latin-Americans is an important factor in the interest of the United States in 
the history of the other republics of the Western Hemisphere. The Department 
_ of State in its programme for the interchange of persons announced nine grants 
for study in Latin-America of which five were for investigations in the field 
of history. 

Among the fellowships granted: by the Guggenheim Foundation, there 
were three in the field of Latin-American history. Also Clement G. Motten 
received a grant from the Social Science Research Council, to continue his study 
of the operation of Mexican mines, with particular emphasis on technical 
improvements, 1775-1824, and their later effect on the industry. Dr. John 
Preston Moore, after service in the Navy, was carrying on a study of the His- 
panic American cabildo records. Dr. Raymond L. Grismer, University of 
Minnesota, visited Argentina to collect materials for a life of Bartolomé Mitre. 

Publication of books in the field of Latin-American history remained at a 
low fgure due first to the fact that many scholars were still occupied in war 
work or had only recently returned to their positions, and then to the shortage 
of paper and other difficulties of the publishers. Nevertheless in 1946 there 
were a number of valuable works offered to the public. Dr. Bailey W. Diffie, 
College of the City of New York, made available his Latin American Civilization, 
Colontal Period (Harrisburg, Penna., Stackpole Sons. 812 pp.) a detailed 
survey of the colonial expansion of Spain and Portugal in the New World. 
The volume gives much emphasis to the economic phases and reveals the 
author’s wide knowledge of his subject. A story of an American promoter who 
engaged in railway construction in Chile and Peru during the mid-nineteenth 
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century is presented in Henry Meiggs, Yankee Pizarro (Durham, Duke Univer- 
sity Press. ix, 370 pp.), by Dr. Watt Stewart, A short study of racial problems 
is afforded in a volume by Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, of Columbia University, 
under the title of Slave and Citizen, the Negro in the Americas (New York, 
Knopf. 128 pp.). 

An outstanding work deals with the background of American civilization. 
This is the Handbook of South American Indians, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 143 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 2 vols.). These volumes provide for the first time a comprehensive 
summary of the existing knowledge regarding the Indians of South America. 
It is a co-operative project of the Department of State, the National Research 
Council, the Smithsonian Institution and over 100 scholars of North and South 
America. The work is under the editorship of Julian H. Steward. The first 
two volumes of five are entitled: vol. 1, The Marginal Tribes, xix, 624 pp.; and 
vol. 2, The Andean Civilizations, xxxili, 1035 pp. In the field of economic 
history a work of high merit is Economic Aspects of Argentine Federalism, Harvard 
Economic Studies 78 (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, xiv, 
304 pp.), by Miron Burgin. This volume traces the inter-relationships of the 
political and economic factors in Argentina from independence to the fall of 
Rosas. For a brief interpretation of the history and problems of Mexico in its 
varied life from discovery to the present, there is the new edition of Lesley 
Byrd Simpson's Many Mexicos (New York, Putnams. xiv, 327 pp.). 

For an interpretation of the current life of the Latin-American Republics 
there is the volume Zzter-/fmerican Affairs 1945, an Annual Survey No. 5 (New: 
York, Columbia University Press, xi, 328 pp.) edited by Dr. Arthur P. 
Whitaker assisted by a group of outstanding scholars. It treats the political, 
economic, social and cultural phases of the life in Latin-America. 

A volume bearing the date 194 5, which was dedicated to the Fourth General 
Assembly of the Pan-American Institute of Geography and History, copies of 
which were distributed at the meeting in Caracas, August 25—September 1, 
may well be mentioned. This is The National Archives of Latin America (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. xx, 169 pp.) by Roscoe R. Hill, 
an introductory guide to the rich archivalia in Latin-America. For the first 
time descriptions of the national archives of the Latin-American countries 
have been brought together in one volume, which serves as a useful tool for 
historical scholars. 

Translations of works by national authors of the Latin-American countries 
serve to give added information about them. Two important volumes of this . 
kind were: Caribbean, Sea of the New World (New York, Knopf. xiv, 464 pp.) 
by German Arciniegas of Colombia, translated from the Spanish by Harriet de 
Onis; and The Masters and the Slaves (Casa Grande e Senzala) (New York, 
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Knopf. Ixxi, 537, xliv pp.) by Gilberto Freyre of Brazil, translated from the 
Portuguese by Samuel Putnam. : 

An event which occurred at the close of 194.5 should perhaps be mentioned. 
This was the banquet tendered on December 28 to Dr. Herbert Bolton, the 
dean of Latin-American historians, at which time he was presented with Greater 
America: Essays in Honor of Herbert Eugene Bolton (Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1945. 723 pp.), a series of twenty-seven essays by his former 
students. It has been said that ‘since 1932 the dominant interests of the 
California school, as represented by Bolton’s numerous students, have been 
concentrated on Mexico and the borderlands from Louisiana to California; 
on the colonial and early modern period; and on economic, ecclesiastical (largely 
Jesuit), and social history.’ 

Roscoe R. Hit. 


The following names are those of American historians who have died 

during the years 1940—46 : 

Wilbur C. Abbott, professor emeritus of history, Harvard Univ., 1947. 

John M. S. Allison, professor of history, Yale Univ., 1944. 

William H. Allison, professor of history, Bryn Mawr Coll. and Colgate Univ., 1941. 

Charles M. Andrews, professor of history and director of historical publications emeritus, 
Yale Univ., 1943. 

Ray S. Baker, author and editor, 1946, 

James C. Ballagh, professor of history, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1945. 

Carl L. Becker, professor of European history, Cornell Univ., 1945. 

Elbert Jay Benton, Western Reserve Univ., 1946. 

Robert C. Binkley, professor of modern history, Flora Stone Mather Coll., Western Reserve 
Univ., 1940. 

Lansing B. Bloom, Univ. of New Mexico, 1946. 

Henry E. Bourne, professor emeritus of history, Western Reserve Univ., 1946. 

Charles E. Chapman, professor of Hispanic American and Californian history, Univ. of 
California, 1941. 

Victor S. Clark, economic consultant, Library of Congress, 1946. 

Arthur L. Cross, professor of English history, Univ. of Michigan, 1940. 

Eugene N. Curtis, professor of history, Goucher Coll., 1944. 

William E. Dodd, former professor of history, Univ. of Chicago, and Ambassador to Berlin, 
1940. 

Max Foai, director and research associate, Henry E. Huntington Library, 1945. 

Alexander C. Flick, professor of European history, Syracuse Univ., 1942. 

John C. Fitzpatrick, historian and archivist, 1940. 

Worthington C. Ford, editor of American historiography, 1941. 

Dixon R. Fox, president of Union College, 1945. 

Allen French, writer on New England colonial history, 1946. 

Father Gilbert J. Garraghan, research professor of history, Loyola Univ., 1942. 
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Edwin F. Gay, professor emeritus of economic history, Harvard Uniy.; associate, California 
Inst. of Technology; member resident staff, Huntington Library, California, 1946. 

Cardinal Goodwin, professor of history, Mills Coll., 1944. 

Howard L. Gray, professor of history, Bryn Mawr Coll., 194% 6 

Clyde L. Grose, professor of history, Northwestern Univ., 1942. , 

Samuel N. Harper, professor of Russian languages and institutions, Univ. of Chicago, 1943. 

Albert B. Hart, professor emeritus of history, Harvard Univ., 1943. ; | 

Charles D. Hazen, professor of European history, Columbia Univ., 1941. 

Edgar L. Hewitt, New Mexico Archaeological Society, 1946. 

Benjamin B. Kendrick, professor of history, Women's Coll. of Univ. of North Carolina, 
1946. 

Kirsopp Lake, professor emeritus of history, Harvard Univ., 1946. 

Joseph B. Lockey, Univ. of California at Los Angeles, 1946. 

Frank B. Marsh, professor of ancient history, Univ. of Texas, 1940. 

Roger B. Merriman, professor of history, Harvard Univ.,“1945. 

William ‘Thomas Morgan, professor of European history, Indiana Univ., 1946. 

William A. Morris, professor of English history, Univ. of California, 1946. 

Albert T. Olmstead, professor of Oriental history, Univ. of Chicago, 1945. 

Louis Pelzer, professor of history, the State University of Iowa, 1946. l 

. Clarence Perkins, professor of European history, Univ. of North Dakota, 1946. 

Herbert I. Priestley, professor of Mexican history, Univ. of California, 1944. 

Leo S. Rowe, Director of the Pan- American Union. 

Lester B. Shippee, professor of history, Univ. of Minnesota, 1944. 

Preserved Smith, professor of history, Cornell Univ., 1941. 

Ida M. ‘Tarbell, author, historian of the Standard and Rockefeller, 1944. 

Henry O. Taylor, author of The Mediaeval Mind, 1941. i | 

, Frederick J. "l'eggart, professor emeritus of social institutions, Univ. of California, 1946. 

James W. ‘Thompson, professor emeritus of European history, Univ. of California, 1941. 
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Tug Institute of Historical Research moved into its permanent home during the 
summer of 1947. The new building is a wing jutting out in the direction of 
Russell Square from the central block of the University of London in Blooms- 
bury. It comprises four floors and a basement, giving more space for seminar 
libraries, common rooms, administrative offices, the bindery and stores. Steel 
shelving, microfilm equipment and fluorescent lighting of the most recent 
type are gradually being installed, as supplies become available. The hours of 
opening are from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. daily. It is already clear that an Increasing 
number of postgraduate students reading for higher degrees, as well as more 
senior visitors from other universities, at home and overseas, may be expected 
to use the improved facilities of the Institute. 


* # # # ^ * * 


The pre-war practice of holding an annual Anglo-American Conference of 
Historians was revived on $ July, 1947, when a one-day meeting, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Charles Webster, was held at the Institute of Historical 
Research. Six papers dealing with recent and projected work on British and 
European history were read. These are printed in the present number of the 
Bulletin (pp. 101—144). Over one hundred and forty historians and archivists 
attended the conference. Most of these were from different parts of the British 
Isles, but a few Americans and Canadians, together with several well-known 
continental scholars, gave the Conference an international atmosphere. A repre- 
sentative Anglo-American Committee was elected, and it was agreed to arrange 
a conference, to be held in the new building of the Institute during July, 1948. 


* * * & $ & EI 


The Secretary's report presented to the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
in June 1947 records the appointment of three new Commissioners, Mr. G. M. 
Young, C.B., Professor Richard Pares, C.B.E., and Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, 
C.B.E., who was appointed Deputy Keeper of the Public Records on 10 April, 
1947, in succession to Sir Cyril Flower, C.B., who retired on 31 March, 1947, 
and was reappointed a member of the Commission on June ro. The Com- 
mission's Twenty-Second Report and the volume Hastings IV were issued 
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: during the year, but progress on Bath IV, the remaining unpublished volume 
begun in 1939 remains slow. The printing of three new volumes was authorized, 
namely Salisbury (Cecil) XIX, Downshire V, and Sackville (Knole) II (this 
last substituted for De L'Isle and Dudley V), and material is available for further 
volumes, namely Various Collections IX, Polwarth V, Stuart VIII and Finch III. 
The Stationery Office has now issued a new and revised copy of the Com- 
mission’s Circular including the price list of its Reports. This is revised 
up to 31 Jan. 1947, and forms No. 17 of their Sectional Lists of Government 
publications. 

Of reports not authorized for publication, those on Lord De L'Isle ánd 
Dudley’s Foulis MSS.and the Chequers MSS. have been completed; a collection 
of Lord O’Hagan’s MSS., mostly 18th century title-deeds and supplementary 
to the Towneley MSS. reported on in 1874 (4th Report, App. p. 406) and . 
dispersed in 1883, 1s being listed; the correspondence of the Earl of Albemarle. 
at Quidenham Park, Norfolk, and the papers of Mrs. Riddell Blount of Maple- - 
durham House, nr. Reading, have been inspected. Some fresh information has 
been obtained about the location of collections recently reported on. The most 
important groups of Lord Braye’s MSS., the Browne and Stuart MSS., were 
broken up .in the sale room, though his Cave and Peck MSS. apparently remain 
at Stanford Hall. ‘Three instances have occurred of missing papers being dis- 
covered. The DeRos MSS. believed to have been destroyed by fire (I.R.A.) 
in 1921 (Twenty-Second Rept. p. 59) have been found at Strangford, Co. Down; 
some of the Leybourne-Popham MSS. formerly at Littlecote, Wilts., whose 
location was reported (ib. p. 64) as unknown to the late ownet’s heirs’, have 
been found in a loft at Hunstrete, Somerset. The Puleston MSS. have come to 
light on the Riviera, having been bequeathed by the late owner to the Prince of 
Mohaco and have since been acquired by the British Museum, 

Despite the cessation of the Rockefeller grant, micro-filming by Dr. Esdaile’s 
Committee has continued. Most of the Duke of Northumberland’s Syon House 
MSS. have been copied in this way, and possible microfilming of the Duke of 

Marlborough’s MSS. at Blenheim is being discussed. | 
| The work of the Master of the Rolls’ Archives Committee continues, Dr. 
Kathleen Edwards, having been succeeded, on her resignation, as Assistant 
Registrar, by Miss W. D. Coates, B.Litt. 'The work has still been of a prelimi- 
nary character, the Registrar having been mainly engaged in the organisation of 
local committees to provide voluntary help throughout the country. As a result. 
of these meetings a considerable correspondence has ensued on the custody, . 
repair or disposal of particular collections, and on the appointment of county 
archivists. In consequence several owners have been enabled to deposit their 
MSS. in local répositories and this has also been the decisive factor in two in- 
stances in inducing the local authority to appoint an archivist. The Register 
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' has also been directly responsible for saving a number of collections from dis- 
persal or destruction and having others put in order, and collections have been 
reported on whose contents have hitherto been unknown to scholars. 


. : i 
* # * * * * # 


The death of Charles Petit-Dutaillis, in Paris on 10 July last, will be felt 
almost as much in this country as in France. His career there was distinguished. 
A pupil of the Ecole des Chartes and a member of its staff, professor at Lille, 
rector of the academy of Grenoble, general inspector of secondary schools, and 


— 


president of the ‘Jury d’Agrégation’ in the University of France, he had of. 


necessity great influence on the course of historical teaching. His last official 
post was the direction of the foreign relations of French educational institutions. 
He was, of course, a “Member of the Institute’. His principal works were his 
| thesis on Louis VIII, published by the Ecole des Hautes Études in 1894, and 
his contribution to Lavisse's history of France published in 1902, covering 
the years 1422-92. A posthumous work, Les Communes du XP" au XVI" 
Siècle, awaits publication. It was completed despite failing health, which pre- 
vented his attending the meeting of English and French historians in 1946. 
But his hold on English historians rests in the first instance on his notes and 
„Corrections to Stubbs's Constitutional History, appended to Lefebvre’s transla- 
tion of it (1907-29). This showed so careful an appreciation of the text, and 
such a knowledge of the results of subsequent research, that H. W. C. Davis, 
in a review of the second volume, did not hesitate to class Petit-Dutaillis with 
Bémont and Liebermann. His other work proved the depth and vitality of his 
interest in English affairs. His Déshéritement de Jean sans Terre (1925), Mon- 
archie Féodale en France et en Angleterre (L Evolution de l'Humanité series, 1933), 
and his share in L'Essor des États d'Occident (Collection Glotz, 1937) all deal 
largely with England. He was elected a corresponding fellow of the British 
Acadamy in 1940. | 


* —c * * # * # . # 


Mr. S. K. Stevens, State Museum Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
writes —— 


"Ihe Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has authorized the 
printing of the papers of. Colonel Henry Bouquet, Swiss-born commander of 
British forces in Pennsylvania during the French and Indian War and the 
Pontiac War. Two or three volumes will be issued during the 1947-1949 
biennium. Donald H. Kent, Associate Historian, Mrs. Autumn L. Leonard, 
Editorial assistant,'and I will be the editors, as in the earlier mimeographed 
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. edition. The material now available in transcript form includes the Bouquet 
Papers proper from the British Museum (copied from the Library of Congress 
photostats or from microfilm copies purchased by the Commission); Bouquet 
letters from the Abercrombie and Loudoun Papers in the Huntington Library 
and from the Gage Papers in the Clements Library; and Bouquet letters printed 
in various collections. We believe that this virtually exhausts the possibilities. 
On the other hand, there may be single Bouquet letters in other manuscript 
collections which we have not found. We should like to locate them, if possible, 
before printing is begun. For this reason, we should appreciate your calling the 
attention of your readers to this undertaking, asking them to send us information 
' or suggestions they may have as to the location of Bouquet material’. 


* * * * * * * 


The historical manuscripts of the late Professor Wolfgang Michael have 
been presented to the Institute by his widow and son. Through the good 
offices of the British Control Commission for Germany and Austria these papers 
have now been received. Mr. F. Clarke has examined them and describes them 
as follows: 

(1) 82 notebooks containing copies and abstracts of "— I and printed 
sources illustrating English history 1712-1763, especially diplomatic history 
and matters relevant thereto. They are especially full for the period 1714—1731; 
after 1747 there is little except for 1756 and 1761—2. Most of these copies and 
abstracts were made in the following archives: P.R.O. 35 volumes, India Office 
1, Vienna Staatsarchiv 19, Geheimer Staatsarchiv (Berlin-Dahlem) 5, Affaires 
Étangires 7, Hannoversche Staatsarchiv 3. These are of course mainly British. 
diplomatic correspondence and foreign diplomatic reports on British affairs. 
There are further 7 volumes from British Museum MSS., 2 from the Houghton 
MSS. and 5 volumes of ‘Materials’ from various printed sources. 

(2) Two similar note-books of copies and abstracts entitled Cromwell-Akien, 
one made in the P.R.O. and one from British Museum MSS. These appear to 
contain materials on diplomatic history about 1658—59. 

(3) Four small pocket-books containing lists and short descriptions of 
sources used, rough notes for the English History, and so on. 

(4) Three folders filled with miscellaneous papers, letters, postcards, lists 
of addresses, proofs and extracts, probably for articles and lectures. ; 

All these materials have probably been used in the author's printed works, 
but may nevertheless be both interesting and useful to other students of the 
period. 
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‘Bulletin 54. Theory and Practice in Historical Study: a Report of the Committee on 
Historiography.’ Social Science Research Council. New York. 1946. 


This Report had its origin in a conference on trends in research in American history held 
in New York in 1942, some of the issues raised at which the Committee on Problems and 
Policy asked a group of historians to explore. This group was subsequently constituted the 
Committee on Historiography of the Social Science Research Council, and it is its report 
that is now published, Except for the formulation of a series of ‘Propositions,’ the work of the 
committee itself has been mainly editorial. Its Report consists of a chapter on “The grounds for 
a reconsideration of historiography’; one on ‘Controlling assumptions in the practice of 
American historians' and another on 'What historians have said about the causes of the Civil 
War,’ written at its request; a chapter on ‘Problems of terminology in historical writing,’ con- 
sisting of a ‘note’ by Dr. Beard and ‘illustrations’ by a professional philosopher; the ‘Pro- 
positions’ already referred to; and a ‘Selective reading list on historiography and the philosophy 
of history." The subject it will be observed is discussed largely in terms of American history; 
and the Report deals more successfully with practice than with theory. The most stimulating 
part of it is that on ‘Controlling assumptions. Mr. Howard K. Beale's learned but baffling 
discussion of ‘What historians have said about the causes of the Civil War’ will be of much 
value to the specialist but will make discouraging reading for the neophyte. It is useful that in 
the chapter on terminology the historian should be put on notice that some of the words 
he most often uses have philosophical implications he may not appreciate; but it is hardly 
likely that he can be taught to use them correctly by so simple a device as a list of definitions. 
The ‘Propositions,’ to which all the rest leads up, state rather clumsily a good deal that is fairly 
obvious and a good deal more that belongs properly to other disciplines and is as likely to befog 
the historian as to help him. He ought to be able to discuss his craft without talking about 
‘limiting, conditioning and determining features’ or “consequential and interrelated complexes,’ 
which are the language of another shop and call for translation; and he had better not embark 
at all upon the subject of causality, taking comfort in the fact that the Report itself uses quite 
innocuously in one of its chapter-headings the term that two members of the Committee 
would ban altogether. 

The chapter on ‘Controlling assumptions’ by John H. Randall, jun., and George Haines, 
IV, reviews two phases of American professional historiography. The historians of the first 
phase, which covers the years 1880 to 1910, were German-trained; they regarded their 
function as being that of writing political history with only such attention to other kinds of 
history as the impact of those other kinds upon political history made necessary; and they 
believed themselves to be strictly objective and inductive, conceiving their task to be to set 
out the facts in chronological order and to draw such conclusions as they might by observing 
the connections that the table of facts revealed. Of the second phase, which became dominant 
after 1910, Frederick Jackson 'Turner was the pioneer. Not only, in the opinion of the 
authors, did he turn American historical scholarship from the study of European origins to 
that of American experience, but it was he also who introduced into American historiography 
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the use of the hypothesis, He was indeed driven to this by the nature of the historical material 
to which he addressed himself. Whereas it might be feasible to arrange political events in a 
chronological order that was an advance upon chaos, the mere chronological tabulation of the 
millions upon millions of facts ascertainable about the life of the American people at large 
during the nineteenth century would leave the historian with a jumble no more manageable 
at the end of his labours than it was when'he began. Thus whereas the elder school worked 
upon assumptions of which it was not aware, the younger has become self-conscious; and the 
definitive and so-called ‘scientific’ history of the former has given place to the deliberate 
selection and the interim reports of the latter. | 

To this lucid and convincing account of the development of American historiography 
two footnotes need, however, to be added. In the first place, the authors do not mean to 
suggest that American historiography was wholly transformed by 1910. The habits of 
phase 1 were widely followed in the study of the subjects of phase 2; and because manner was 
ill-suited to matter, much dreary writing was the result. In the second place, while it is now 
commonly agreed that willy-nilly, consciously or unconsciously, the historian will have a point 
of view, and that it is in accordance with this point of view that he will regard one historical 
fact as having for him more importance than another, it is much less generally agreed what 
are acceptable criteria, The suggestion made in this chapter of the Report is that the criterion 
is that which is basic, and that that which is basic will change with the growth of historical : 
science itself and with the development of events; and both this chapter and the Report as a 
whole lay the emphasis upon the second rather than the first, upon the illumination that comes 
from reading history in the light of present problems. The risk of this is that it may encourage 
the idea that, as it has recently been put, ‘value judgments merely express.the needs of the 
dominant sections within any given community, with the result that one imperfect Inter- 
pretation will be succeeded by another equally and only differently imperfect, leading to the 
disastrous conclusion that one prejudice is as good as the rest. But the scientists do better than 
this. It is true, ‘not everything is possible at all times. Vision itself has its history." But ‘the 
criticism of a theory,’ writes Professor Whitehead, ‘does not start from the question, True or 
false? It consists in noting its scope of useful application and its failure beyond that scope.”* The 
evidence that the theory cannot be stretched to take account of is the accuser, not some sub- 
‘jective judgment of truth or importance. The challenge is ‘to rescue the facts in the discard.'* 
The discovery, by virtue of the need to confront new problems, of ‘other aspects of our past 
more basic than those we have recently emphasised’ (p. 49) is only a way, in which these facts 
come to our notice. It is not in itself a criterion. ‘The process is cumulative, not a mere 
fluctuation. 

'There might with advantage be added to the bibliography, E. Barker: "History and philo- 
sophy,’ History, n.s., vii, 81-91 (July, 1922), and W. K. Hancock: ‘Machiavelli in modern 
dress, ibid., xx, 97-115 (September, 1935), reprinted in that author's Politics in Pitcairn, 
and other Essays (1947). . 

H. Hare BELLOT. 


"The Medieval Manichee. A Study of the Christian Dualist Heresy.’ By Steven Runciman. 

.Pp. 212. Cambridge. 1947. 155. 

'The history of the dualistic tendencies in eastern and western Christendom is a fresh 
field for research and one rich in problems; the present book, coming from one who is well 
acquainted with Byzantine and early Bulgarian history, will therefore be welcome among 

1 H. Wélfin: Prisciples of Art History, II. 2 A. N. Whitehead: Adventures of Ideas, 285. 

| | 3 Ibid., 198—9. | 
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scholars. It is moreover well written and clear. The author starts from the Gnostic back- 
ground of dualistic theories, then proceeds to the history and doctrine of the Paulicians with 
their kindred sects, thence to the ‘Balkanic Paulicians’—the Bogomils of Bulgaria and their 
Bosniac version of the Patarenes. He concludes with a survey of their opposite numbers in the 
West, the Cathars, and some general reflexions on the dualistic tradition. 

‘This is one of the first ‘attempts at a complete account of the dualistic doctrines in east and 
west and of their mutual affiliation. It may be that in the present state of our knowledge the 
attempt 1s too ambitious and some readers may be tempted to wish he had limited himself to 
the field which is specifically his own—the history of the Paulicians and their influence on 
Bulgarian religious evolution. His chapter on this topic is the best of the book and opens out 
vistas which one would have liked to see explored. 

‘The author’s knowledge of Armenian has enabled him to use Armenian sources to a fuller 
extent than any of his predecessors and thereby to advance our knowledge in some interesting 
details and to correct F. C. Conybeare’s conclusions which have been too often copied un- 
critically. The way he deals with the bearing of Paulicianism on the rise of iconoclàsm is a 
case in point. Excellent also is his guess at the date (about 727) of the interview between the 
Paulician leader Gegnesius and the Patriarch of Constantinople and ingenious the way he links 
It with the imperial authorities’ keenness ‘to learn the views of a notoriously iconoclastic sect.’ 
(p. 38). Only the hope to see S. Runciman return to the subject will allay the reader’s dis- 
appointment that such a fundamental problem should be treated so briefly. His solution would 
be a welcome contribution to Byzantine history and theology. 

I miss in his bibliography of the Thonraki two studies by Karapet Ter-Mkrttschian. The 
first, published in 1896 in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, gives valuable information on 
the survival of the Thonraki and their influence on the origin of the anabaptist movement in 
Russian Transcaucasia; the other was published in 1900 in Ármenian and is scarcely known 
to western scholars. 

The account of the Bogomils will be helpful to anyone who wants reliable information 
on the sect, but will disappoint scholars. A problem so complex would deserve more thorough- 
ness. "D he same may be said about his treatment of the Patarenes. I do not see what progress 
it marks on M. Spinka’s findings in his history of Christianity in the Balkans (1933), except 
in clarity. 

More generous space is allotted to the history of the Cathars. Here again a student in 
search of rapid information will find a good account of the history of the movement and its 
problems; but specialists will prefer Giraud's two volumes on the history of the French 
Inquisition (1935—38). In this connection, one looks in vain in the bibilography for Vidal's 
studies in the Revue des Questione Historiques (1906, 1909). But one appreciates on pp. 167 
seq., Runciman's interesting data on the French translations of the Bible by the Cathars and on 
parts of their literature that show affinity with Slavonic versions, ‘These are findings that 
make one desire for more. 

There is a slight inaccuracy on page 117 in connection with the profession of faith made 
by Gerbert of Aurillac, later pope Sylvester 1T, as archbishop-elect of Rheims, The profession 
was not written by Gerbert, but'copied from a formulary used by the Church of Gaul at that 
time. It is found also in the Life of Gauzlin, Abbot of F leury. Hence, it could not ‘show 
Gerbert to be suspected of decidedly Manichaeo-Gnostic doctrines, including dualism and a 
rejection of the Old Testament,’ as the author has it. Its existence is significant in the sense 
that such tendencies must have spread over Gaul at the end of the tenth century and forced 
the Church to draw up a profession of faith in support of doctrines which the Cathars were 
to deny later. 
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The author too often lends the eastern and western dualistic heresies a Puritan tendency. 
This should not be generalised. ‘The reasons for the spread of those heresies were not the same 
in the east as in the west, and puritanism had little to do with any of them. 

But minor faults will not make us undervalue the merit of opening a field hitherto so seldom 
explored. We only hope the author will return to it. 


F. DVORNIK. 


‘Collected Papers.’ By R. A. L. Smith. With a memoir by David Knowles. Longmans, 
194.7. 8s. 6d. 


R. A. L. Smith was a research student at the Institute from 1936 to 1939, and a seminar 
assistant from 1 June, 1938 to the summer of 1939, when he was elected to a research - 
studentship at Trinity College, Cambridge. His brilliant but short career, closing with his 
sudden death in 1944, attracted the attention of many to whom he was personally unknown, 
and it is well that the papers in this volume should be reprinted in a more accessible form than 
that in which they originally appeared. The book contains three papers from the English 
Historical Review dealing with the financial arrangements of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
and of Rochester, and with the career of Gundulf; one of John of Tours, bishop of Bath, ` 
from the Downside Review: the Alexander Prize Essay on the Regimen Scaccarii in English 
monasteries; appreciations of the Whig historians, Hallam and Acton from the New States- 
man; and a hitherto unpublished article on the Benedictine contribution to English agriculture, 
based on the history of Evesham and Glastonbury. Smith was by training an economic histor- 
ian, and his field was a somewhat limited one; but his work has put a very different complexion 
on monastic history, and his study of the utilisation of the demesne and the insistence on 
villein services in the thirteenth er is, like his financial researches, of permanent value. 
Had he lived—we can only quote: ‘si d fata aspera fumes Tu Marcellus eris. 


| C. JOHNSON. 


‘Records of the Borough of Nottingham, being a series of extracts from the archives of the 
Corporation of Nottingham, Volume VII, 1760—1800. Published under the authority 
of the Corporation of Nottingham. Thos, Forman & Sons Ltd. 1947. £2 25. od. 


This substantial book is handsomely produced and conveniently arranged, with a map and 
a good index. “he records most used are inevitably the council minutes, the chamberlaing’ 
accounts, and the sessions records. ‘There are also documents about the assize of bread, though 
figures are given for the December of 1760 only; a list of alehouse keepers’ recognisances, 
again complete for one year only; the Mickleturn jury roll for Easter 1800, though the 
Webbs thought the whole of this series worth printing; papers about the militia; correspond- 
ence with Service departments about deserters and about subsistence allowances; and a section 
about the corn nots of 1800. There can hardly be any aspect of town life not in some way 
touched upon in these documents, 

s common council at the end of this period consisted of seven aldermen, one being 

or; 18 senior councilmen chosen from the burgesses who had been chamberlain and sheriff, 
and six junior councilmen, for whom previous office was not required. [he corporation seems 
to have behaved much like many others, a sort of civic club, jealous of its rights, attending 
to its lands and charities, and living beyond its income. A vivid light is cast on the casualness 
_ of municipal accounting, by the correspondence with the corporations of Leicester, Northamp- 
ton, Warwick, and Coventry in 1799 about Sir Thomas White’s loan money. Political 
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activity has left little trace in these archives, but the leanings of the corporation appear in a 
loyal address of 1775 deploring the use of force against the Americans (was this so very 
‘typical’ as the editors suggest?), in their voting the freedom to Fox in 1791, and in their dis- 
like of the treason and sedition bills of 1795. The freedom was not in these years much used, 
If at all, to create votes for parliamentary or for the sometimes warmly fought civic elections. 
A problem of the freedom which worried the Nottingham historian Blackner at the end of 
the Napoleonic wars was the narrowing of the civic franchise by “military interference with 
apprenticeship.’ ! For in 1795 the council had ordered that years spent in the armed forces 
were not to be taken into account in considering claims to the freedom made on grounds of 
seven years' apprenticeship. 

Perhaps the most interesting subject to the municipal historian of the many touched on 
- in this book is the revival in 1776 after half a century's disuse, and nearly as long of inter- 
mittent agitation, under pressure of a mandamus, of the junior council, who when elected 
maintained opposition to the seniors. They ousted in 1790, again by using mandamus, a 
nonconformist mayor who refused the qualifying tests. In 1793 they were prominent in 
protest against the sale of corporation land, the rights of the Nottingham aldermen in such 
affairs being an old bone of contention. In 1777 there was dispute about the election of 
chamberlains, but no evidence is given here of the junior council's part, a leading part in the 
agitation, as is to inferred from Blackner, and is clear from the affidavits filed in King's Bench.? 
Hardly less interesting were the arguments between the corporation and the country gentlemen 
about the use of revenues from the corporation’s bridge estate for making a flood road to the 
Trent bridge. The act of 1796, which closed the dispute, was a compromise which Blackner 
thought unduly favoured the county? but our editors regard as a victory for the corporation, 
the corporation securing that a toll was levied, which the county disliked, but contributing to 
the road out of the bridge estate. A third subject illustrated in this book is the public order of 
the town, threatened by disturbances among the framework knitters and by food riots. The 
corporation showed initiative in dealing with the food problem, even to the extent of importing 
Irish butter to sell at cost price, ‘an absurd interference,’ thought the annalist Bailey, “with the 
laws of trade.’ * A sort of bulk purchase of wheat in 1800 was jeopardised by high prices at 
Leicester. 

The editors, Mr. Duncan Gray and Miss Violet Walker, have made their own the pur- 
pose of their first predecessor, to provide ‘a body of Origines for the history of the town.’ 
Origines leaves questions unanswered in a tantalising way, so that one could wish for a fuller 
introduction more in the style of Mary Bateson’s to the Leicester records. ‘The editors have 
stated clearly their principles of selection, and what sorts of documents they have left out. 
With material so voluminous and repetitive selection is probably necessary, but inevitably has 
disadvantages. ‘The absence seems to me most striking of such legal documents, surely very 
numerous at Nottingham, as the cases submitted for opinion to the corporation's legal advisers, 
but to judge from pp. xii—iii these no longer exist in the archives, which is a pity, and remark- 
able. Economic historians may regret that more details are not given, even if the whole texts 
could hardly be printed, of the enclosure awards and leases. 

But to complain of what is not there, when so much is, seems ungrateful. “This book 
is a useful and important addition to the published materials of municipal history. Other 
corporations should follow Nottingham's example. 

R. W. GREAVES. 


1 J. Blackner, History of Nottingham (1815), p. 306. 3 Blackner, op cit., p. 18. 
2 Blackner, op cit p. 269; P.R.O., KB 1/20. 4 'T. Bailey, Annals of Nottinghamshire, ii . 125. 
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“The Indian Archives, Vol. I, No. 1, January 1947. Published quarterly by the Imperial | 
Record Department, Government of India. [Calcutta.] Pp. 96. Single Copy Rs.2. 
Annual subscription Rs.8. 


‘This new magazine, the organ of the Indian Historical Records Commission, raisgs a 
minor problem for the Dominions of India and Pakistan. 'T'he diyision of the archives may 
be as troublesome, though not as important, as the division of the army, and all who wish well 
to the new constitution will hope that such a step will be unnecessary. The aim of this 
quarterly is to do for India, so far as possible what the British Records Association does for 
this country: to call attention to the large number of Record Offices in India, central and 
provincial, and impress on the educated Indians and Europeans the importance of preserving 
and placing 1n safe custody such records as have survived; to inform the custodians of the 
progress of record-keeping in Europe and America, as well as of each other's activities: and 
to print any papers, original or copied from previous publications, which will assist archivists 
in the safe keeping of their treasures. This first number contains contributions of all these 
kinds, as well as three useful reviews, and will be found valuable as giving a first general view 


of the Archives of India. 
| C. JOHNSON. 
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Balfour, William, i. 9804, 1.1. For ‘1 785 
"read “1784. l. 2 after ‘lieutenant-colonel’ 
add ‘was born at Edinburgh on 16 July 1784. 
He was appointed ensign in the Hon. George 
Hanger’s recruiting corps on 31 August 
1798, in the 40th regiment on 25 July 1799 
and was promoted lieutenant on 8 August 
1799’. l. 4. After ‘He’ add ‘was promoted 
captain on 22 September 1802’. 1. 7. After 
‘Copenhagen’ add ‘became a regimental 
major on 4 February 1808’. l. ro. After 
‘1813—14 add ‘being present at the battles of 
Nivelle, Nive, Orthes and-Toulouse. He 
received the gold medal in command of his 
regiment at Nivelle’. L 14. After ‘Mauri- 
tius add ‘He married in 1810, at Dublin, 
Charlotte Stanley Clarke (died 22 August 
1825 at Launceston, Tasmania) by whom he 
had five sons and three daughters". 
Authorities: P.R.O., War Office, Returns 
of Officers’ Services, W.O. 25/801; R.H.R. 
Smythies, Histor. Records of the 40th Regt., 
p. 518. 


Batty, Robert (d. 1848) i. 13425, l. 22. 
: Delete ‘first for” and after ‘army’ add ‘as 
ensign in the 1st foot guards on 14 January 
1813 (Army List, 1814, p. 130)’, L 27. 
After ‘Waterloo’ add ‘where he was wounded 
` in the thigh by a shell whilst in the square. 
He was promoted lieutenant and captain on 
29 June 1815 (Army List, 1816, p. 184) and 
lieutenant-colonel unattached on 30 Dec. 
1828 (ibid. 1829, p. 41). He retired on 1 
Nov. 1839, (ibid. Dec. 1839, p. 78). L 17 
from foot. After ‘1832’ add ‘He married, 
1821, Johanna Maria, eldest daughter of Sir 
. John Barrow, rst bart. of Ulverstone, Lancs. 
(Burke's Peerage, etc.) He was elected a 
F.R.S. on 28 Feb. 1822, (A. B. Granville, 


[Volume and page references are to the 1908-9 re-issue.] 


The Royal Society, (1836), p. 244). |. 16 
from foot. After ‘1848’ add ‘aged 59 (Annual 
register, 1848, p. 264). | 


Bladen, Martin, ii. 616%. |. 17 from foot. 
After ‘army’ add ‘as ensign in brigadier- 
general ‘Thomas Fairfax’s regiment, after- 
wards 5th foot on 12 Dec. 1697 (C. Dalton, 
Engl. Army Lists, iv, p. 175) and on 
25 March 1705 he was made captain in 
Sir Chas. Hotham’s newly raised regiment 
(ibid., v, p. 192). Il. 14-13 from foot. 
Delete ‘and rising to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel’ and add ‘On 26 Oct. 1709 he was 
appointed colonel of a regiment of foot 
raised in Portugal and on 25 June 1710 he 
sold the colonelcy retiring from the army 
(Millan, Succession of Colonels, (1742), p. 24). 


Boycott, Charles Cunningham, Suppl. 
243b, ll. 8-11 For ‘In 1850 . . . captain’ 
read ‘on 15 Feb. 1850 he was appointed 
ensign in the 39th regiment (Army List, 
March 1850, p. 115) retiring by sale on 17 
Dec. 1852 (ibid. Jan. 1853, p. 124)’. 


Bragg, Philip, ii. 11024, ll. 10-11. For 
‘He appears . . . served’ read ‘On 25 Aug. 
1704 he was appointed captain in (Dalton, 
Engl. Army Lists, v, p. 86)’. ll. 15-16. Delete 
"Ihe English . . . but’ and after ‘guards’ add 
‘on 6 May 1709 he was appointed Lieutenant 
colonel in the earl of Ilay's regiment, after- 
wards 36th foot (ibid. vi, p. 139). l. 25. 
After “George I’ add ‘He was on half-pay as 
lieutenant-colonel from 1715 (P.R.O., War 
Office, Half-pay Lists, 25/2979) until 17 
March 1727 when he was appointed captain 
and lieutenant-colonel in the 3rd footguards 
Dalton, op. cit., vi, p. 343)’. 1. 15 from foot. 
Add ‘In a signed return dated May 1726 
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he gives his age as 43 and years of service 
as 27 (P.R.O., War Office, Half-pay Lists, 
25/2986). 


Brereton, Sir William (1789-1864), il. 
11804, 1. 27. For ‘in 1789! read ‘at Bath on 
29 Dec. 1789’. I. 28 from foot. After 
‘Matagorda’ add ‘Where he was wounded’ 
118ia. l. 2. After ‘1854? add ‘a K.H. in 
1837, C.B. in 1838’. 

A dd to list of authorities War Office Library, 
Officers’ Records, Royal Artillery, ii, f. 170. 


 Burgoyne, John, iii. 3404, l. 28. For 
‘13th light dragoons . . . From Preston’ read 
‘ist royal dragoons on 23 April 1744, 
lieutenant 22 Feb. 1745 and captain on 
I July 1745’. l. 21 from foot. For ‘13th’ 
read ‘ist. |. 16 from foot. After 'commis- 
sion’ add ‘in October 1751’. l. 12 from foot. 
For ‘seven years’ read ‘nearly five’. p. 3404, 
] 13. Delete ‘August’ and ‘lieutenant-~’. 
l. 15. After ‘approved’ add ‘and numbered 
the 15th and 16th light dragoons’, after 
‘were’ add ‘subsequently’. 1l. 17. After 
‘respectively’ add ‘Burgoyne’s commission as 
lieutenant-colonel commandant of the 16th 
being dated 4 August 1759”. p. 34127, l. 3. 
Delete ‘commandant’. 3425, l 2. For 
‘Halford’ read “Hertford’. 
Add to list of authorities: —P.R.O., War 
Office, Commission Registers, 25/21; 25/ 
209. .Printed Army Lists. 


Douglas, James, second Duke of Queens- 
berry, v. 12294, l. 20. For ‘sixth’ read 
‘fourth’ and add date ‘on 31 Dec. 1688. 
(Millan, Succession of Colonels, (1742), p. 2)-' 


Faraday, Michael, vi. 1065a,1. 16. After 
'241/ add ‘On 18 Dec. 1829 he was ap- 
pointed by the Master General of the Ord- 
nance to deliver a course of not less than 25 
chemical lectures annually to the gentlemen 
cadets of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, at an annual fee of .200 I. 
(P.R.O., War Office, Ordnance Office 
corresp., 44/520). He resigned this lecture- 
ship on 9 Feb. 1852 as “my memory is 
failing me and I feel it to be right that I 


should restrict the field of my activities". 
(ibid., 44/523)’. 


Girdlestone, Thomas, M.D., vii. 12754, l. 
11. For ‘a doctor’ read ‘surgeon’s mate in the 
26th, or Cameroniän regiment on 1 Feb. 
1780 (P.R.O., War Office, Muster Books, 
26th regt., 12/4250, f. 183). |. 12. After 
‘command of’ add ‘lieutenant-colonel, after- 
wards’. 1. 14. After ‘life’ add ‘On 24 Sept. 
1781 he was appointed surgeon to the 1o1st 
regiment’ (London Gazette, 1781, no. 12238; 
Army List, 1782, p. 178). l 16. After 
‘India’ add ‘he returned home with his regi- 
ment in 1785 when it was disbanded and he 
was placed on half-pay (Army List, p. 339)’. 


Hunter, Robert, x. 2994, Il. 14-16. After 
‘Dreghorn’ delete ‘It appears . . . esquire’ 
and substitute ‘On 19 April 1689 he was 
appointed aide-major in Lord Cardross’s 
dragoons’ (C. Dalton, Engl. Army Lists, i. 
36), was made captain in col. John Hill's 
foot, c. 1690 (ibid., p. 277) and on 28 Feb. 
1694 captain in the Royal Scots dragoons 
(ibid., 357). On 28 May 1695 he was 
appointed major of brigade to dragoons in 
Flanders (ihid., iv, p. 112) and was’. l. 19. 
After ‘vol. iv’ add ‘He was promoted brevet 
lieutenant-colonel of dragoons on 1 Jan. 
1703 (ibid, v. 111). 300a, l. 10. Add 
‘He was appointed brigadier-general on 12 
Feb. 1711 (ibid., vi., p. 19). ll. 20-19 from 
foot. After '1719' add ‘He was promoted 
major-general on 10 March 1727 and 
delete ‘became major-General, and (C. 
Dalton, George the First’s Army, il. 355). 
300b, 1. 27. Add ‘His portrait, from the 
Sloper family heirlooms was in the possession 


of the late David Minlore, Esq., in 1938’. 


Laroon, Marcellus, the younger, xi. 5952, 
l. 8. For ‘He was soon’ read ‘On 20 Sept. 
1707 (C. Dalton, Engl. Army Lists, vi. 67). 
l. 15. After ‘Spain’ add ‘and on 28 Nov. 
1710 he was appointed lieutenant in General 
Stanhope's dragoons (P.R.O., War Office, 
Half-pay Lists, 1714, 25/2984). I. 20. After 


‘London’ add ‘and was placed on half-pay on 
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disbandment of his regiment (ibid.). Il. 20— 
21. For ‘In 1715 . . . dragoons’ read ‘On 
22 July 1715 he was appointed captain- 
lieutenant in a newly-raised regiment of 
dragoons under Colonel Wm. Stanhope 
with which he served (C. Dalton, George 
the Firsts Army, i. 124). l. 22. After 
‘Scotland’ add ‘He was promoted captain on 
14 Jan. 1718 (1bid., p. 217) and his regiment 
being disbanded in Nov.’ 1. 23. For ‘eight’ 
read 'five (P.R.O., War Office, Half-pay 
Lists, 25/2979). 1. 24. For ‘In 1724’ read 
‘On 1 Jan. 1724 (C. Dalton, op cit., ii. 216). 


Middlemore, George, xiii. 3384, l. 2 from 
foot. After ‘Commission’ add ‘as ensign in 
the 48th foot on 16 Jan. 1793 (London 
Gazette, 1793, p. 51)’, ‘was made lieutenant 
of an independent company, 15 April 1793 
(ibid., p. 298), and on 30 Oct. 1793 lieu- 
tenant (ibid., p. 1017). 3384, ll. 2-5. For 
‘He was... year’ read ‘He was promoted 
captain-lieutenant on 15 Oct. 1794 (ibid., 
1794, p. 1050) and captain on 1 Sept. 1795 
(ibid., 1795, p. 1004)’. Il. 22-21 from foot. 
Delete ‘the brevet of lieutenant-colonel and’. 
ll. 19-17 from foot. For ‘r2th... thereof? 
` read “of the 48th on 2 Nov. 1809 og 1809, 

p. 1758), exchanged to half-pay 8th garrison 
battalion on 28 June 1810, returned to full- 
pay of the 48th on 21 Mar. 1811 and on 
24. Oct. 1811 again exchanged to half-pay 
of the 12th garrison battalion’. 1. 13 from 
foot. After ‘He’ add ‘was promoted colonel 
on 12 Aug. 1819 (army List, 1820, p. 21). 


Miliner, John, xiii. 4435,1l. 25—33. Delete 
“was captain . . . not clear’ and insert ‘served 
throughout Marlborough's campaigns in the 
royal regiment of foot of Ireland (18th Royal 
Irish) 1n which he attained the rank of ser- 
geant’. l. 16 from foot. For ‘1702’ read 
‘1701 (Millner's book, title-page and pre- 


face). After '1712' add ‘In 1736 he was 


still serving with his regiment, as a sergeant, 
in Minorca, when major Gillman, then in 
command, wrote home to the colonel recom- 
mending that Millner should be appointed 
adjutant. (G. le M. Gretton, Campaigns and 


History of the Royal Irish Regiment, (1911), 
p. 71). Nothing appears to have come of 
this proposal. 


Murray (afterwards Murray Pulteney), 
Sir James, xiii. 12735,1. 8. After ‘Clermont 
q.v.' add ‘He was appointed lieutenant in the 
106th foot on 25 Dec. 1762 and was placed 
on half-pay on the reduction of his regiment 
early the next year. On 2 March 1770 he 
was appointed lieutenant in the roth foot, 
(Army List, 1771, p. 73). l. 18. For *19 
May’ read ‘31 Jan. (ibid., 1779, p. 68). 
l. 30 from foot. After ‘king’ add ‘which 
carried the rank of colonel’, For ‘in 1790” 
read ‘on 20 Dec. 1793 (ibid., 1794, p. 7)’. 
12744, l. 11 from foot For ‘Grenville’ 
read ‘Portland’, l. ro from foot. For 
'1806—7' read '1807—9 (London Gazette, 
1807, pp. 409—10), and he was promoted 
general on 25 Apr. 1808 (Army List, 1809, 
P. 3). 

Murray, Patrick, 5th Baron Elibank, xiii. 
12974, ll. 20-22. For 'becoming an ensign 

. . - foot and’ read ‘He had been appointed 
captain in colonel Alexander Grant’s foot on 
31 May 1706 at the age of three (C. Dalton, 
Engl. Army Lists, v. 223) and in 1714 is 
on half-pay, described as a minor. (P.R.O., 
War Office, Half-pay Lists, 25/2985). On 
26 Dec. 1726 he was appointed captain in 
the Hon. Robert Murray's, afterwards 37th 
foot (C. Dalton, George the Firsts Army, ii. 
417) and major on 20 June 1735. (P.R.O. 
W.O. Registers, etc., Army Lists (W.O. 64), 
X. 120. On 27 Nov. 1739 (ibid., p. 188) he 
was promoted’, l. 27. After ‘army’ add 
‘retiring on 10 March 1742 from the 36th 
foot to which he had transferred the previous 
(zb1d., p. 118)’. 

Negus, Francis, xiv. 168a, 1. 28 from foot. 
After ‘1685’ add ‘On 19 Oct. 1687 he was 
appointed ensign in the Holland regiment, 
afterwards the Buffs (C. Dalton, Engl. Army 
Lists, 11. 110), he became'captain on 1 Jan. 
1691 and major on 26 Feb. 1694 (ibid., 
iv. 193). ll. 27-25 from foot. For ‘and 
attained . . . foot’ read ‘who appointed him 
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brevet lieutenant-colonel on 1 Oct. 1703 
(ibid., v. 111). 1. 28 from foot. After 
‘He served’ add ‘under King William in 
Flanders, was taken prisoner in 1695, and 
in the Cadiz-Vigo expedition in 1702, and 
(H. R. Knight, Histor. Records of the Buffs, 1. 
529). 


O'Hara, Charles, xiv. 955a, last line. 
After ‘appointed’ add ‘ensign in colonel 
Edward Wolfe's regiment afterwards the 8th 
foot on 20 Apr. 1751 and (P.R.O., W.O. 
Registers, etc., Army Lists(W.O.64),xi. 153°. 


Onslow, George, xiv, 11122, l. 28. For 
‘became a’ read ‘entered the army as ensign 
in the ist foot guards on 27 Feb. 1748 
(P.R.O., Index 5436, p. 29), became 
captain in Guise’s regiment, afterwards 6th 
foot on 12 Jan. 1751 (ibid., p. 44) and major 
in the 57th regiment on 3 Aug. 1757 (t/id., 
5430, p. 30) He was promoted captain- 
lieutenant and’. |. 30. After ‘1759’ add 
‘captain and lieutenant-colonel on 7 Nov. 
the same year and retired from the army on 
10 Feb. 1762 (P.R.O., War Office, Succes- 
sion Books, 25/209, p. 73). 


Paterson, Thomas, xv, 4684, l. 26 from 
foot. After ‘bombardment’ add for which 
he received the thanks of major-general Sir 
T. Bloomfield in orders. 1. 15 from foot. 
After ‘1850’ add ‘he married at Leith on 20 
Sept. 1813, Sophia Curry and had issue 2 
sons and 4 daughters. Add to list of 
authorities War Office Library, Officers’ 
Records, Royal Artillery, i. f. 66. 


Pennyeulek, John, xv. 783a, 1.1. For ‘d. 
1849’ read ‘1789-1849. l. 2. After 
*general' add *was born at Soilarzie, Perth- 
shire, on 28 Oct. 1789. He was appointed 
ensign in the Edinburgh Militia on 17 Feb. 
1806, (Militia List, 1807, p. 281). l. 9. 
After ‘and’ add ‘on 13 Jan. 1825 he ex- 
changed into the 47th regiment (4rmy 
List, 1826, p. 212) with which he’. 1. 5 
from foot. After ‘body’ add 'Pennycuick 
married at Lanesborough, co. Roscommon, 


on 21 March 1820, Sarah, daughter of Rev. 

James Farrell, vicar of Rathcline.’ 1. 4 from 

foot. For ‘eldest son, John’ read “second son, 

James’. 

Add to list of authorities P.R.O., War 
Office, Returns’ of Officers’ Services, 


25/794. 


Pennycuick, John Farrell, xv. 783, l. 5. 
For ‘John’ read ‘James’. l. 6. For ‘eldest’ 
read ‘second (P.R.O., War Office, Returns 
of Officers’ Services, 25/794}. 


Pereival, Robert, xv. 8275, l. 13. For 
*1826 read ‘1824’. Il. 14-16. For ‘became 
a captain... position until’ read “entered the 
army on 24 April 1793 as ensign in an 
independent company and on 31 Oct. follow- 
ing was transferred to the 102nd regiment. 
He was promoted lieutenant on 29 April 
1795 and removed to the 19th regiment on 
7 Sept. following’. 1. 11 from foot. For ‘also 
visited’ read ‘he accompanied the 19th regi- 
ment to’. p. 828a, l. 10. Delete ‘Percival 
died in 1826’ and add “He accompanied the 
escort of his regiment with the embassy to 
Kandy in 1800. Ong July 1803 he became 
captain in the 18th Royal Irish regiment and 
was with the original garrison of Curagao in 
1807. He was given the brevet of major on 
4 June 1814 and became regimental major 
on 4 Sept. 1823. He died at Malta from a 
fall from his horse on 18 May 1824’. 

Add to list of authorities: London Gazette; 
M. L. Ferrar, Officers of the Green How- 
ards (1931). 

Robinson-Montagu, Henry, 6th Baron 
Rokeby, xvii 57a, |. 5 from foot. For 
‘life-guards’ read ‘foot guards (Army List, 
1815, p. 154). 


Schaub, Sir Luke, xvii. gor. l. 22 from foot. 
‘The statement that Schaub was attached to 
the English mission at Copenhagen is a 
mistake. He arrived in Vienna in Nov. 
1714, and remained there throughout 1715 
and 1716 (P.R.O., S.P.For., 80, 32 ff). 
The mistake is due to a misinterpretation of 
a remark in the Calendar of Treasury 
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Papers, ccv. 48 (29 Sept. 1716) which men- 

tions payment of arrears to a secretary at 

Copenhagen in the same sentence as pay- 

nts to Schaub and the inference was 
that he was employed there. — 


Sidney, Henry, earl of Romney, xviii. 
217b, At l. 34 it is stated that his father, 
Robert, 2nd earl of Leicester, of the 1618 
creation, left him at his death in 1677 the 
manor of Long Itchington, Warws., but no 
specific authority is given. It had been be- 
queathed by Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, 
(15327—88) to his natural son Robert Dudley, 
and though the latter failed to establish his 
legitimacy, his four daughters, 'after a long 
suit in Chancery’ (Dugdale, Warwickshire, 
and ed., p. 968) obtained possession of the 
manor. The two survivors of them were 
vouchees in a recovery of 1656 (Recov. R. 
Hil. 1656, no. 97) and the manor has ever 
since been divided into four shares, three of 
which were sold by decree in Chancery to Sir 
Richard Newdigate after the death of one of 
the daughters in 1663 (Dugdale, op. cit., p. 
344). The fourth share was in 1677 in the 
hands of Lady Katherine Leveson, Sir 
Robert Dudley's last surviving daughter, 
who lived until 1679 (G. Baker, History and 
Antiquities of the County of Northampton, 
(1822-30) ii. 32). 

Stanhope, Willlam, 2nd earl of Harring- 
ton, xvill, 9314,11. 17—18. For ‘in 1741 and 
became general’ read ‘on 7 Feb. 1738 as 
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ensign in major-general Columbine's (10th) 
foot (P.R.O., Index 5437, p. 67), was 
promoted captain in Clayton's (14th) foot 
on IO Jan. 1739 (ibid., p. 74), captain- 
lieutenant and lieutenant-colonel in the 3rd 
foot guards on 13 Feb. 1741 (ibid., p. 43), 


and captain and lieutenant-colonel on 8 


April 1743 (P.R.O., W.O. Registers, ete., 


Army Lists (W.O. 64), ix. 34. He became 
captain and colonel’. 


Stuart, James (1741-1815), xix, 89a«, 
l. 13. After ‘army’ add ‘on 1 Oct. 1761 as 


‘ensign in the 64th foot (Army List, 1763, 


p. 122), became lieutenant on 7 Dec. 1764 
(ibid., 1765, p. 119) and captain on 12 Jan. 
1770 (tbid., 1771, p. 119). l. 15. After 
‘78th foot’ add ‘on Dec. 1777 (ibid., 1778, 
p. 148). L 18. After ‘14 Feb.’ add ‘and to 
the local rank of colonel on 13 June follow- 
ing (ibid., 1783, P. 23). l 31. After 
‘colonel’ add ‘on his appointment as aide-de- 
camp to the king (1à:Z., 1793, p. 8)’. 1. 23 
from foot. After ‘Madras’ add ‘He was 
appointed colonel of the 82nd regiment on 
2 Mar. 1797 (ibid., 1798, p. 268)’. 


Wentworth, Peter (1530!-1596), xx. 
11724, l. 25 from foot. À draft petition to 
the Privy Council, dated from the Tower, 
Jan. 1596/7, signed by Peter Wentworth, 
refers to his being 72 years old at the time of 
writing. 'lhis would put the date of his 
birth nearer 1524. (Essex Record Office) 
[D/DBa]). 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


A. ACCESSIONS 


this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. For a full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 


viii. 44.] 
THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


Official records, open to public inspection, received in 1946 (the depositing authority being 
shown in brackets):— 

Acts, sessional papers, government gazettes and miscellanea; mainly 1926, 1927. (The 
Colonial Office. )* 

British North Borneo: Sessional Papers, 1908-27. (‘The Colonial Office.)* 

Original Fijian interpretation of the Instrument of Cession of Fiji, 1874. (The Colonial 
Offce.) l 

Duplicate copies of Acts of Parliament, 1935-45. (Crown Office, House of Lords.)f 

Acts, sessional papers, government gazettes and miscellanea; mainly 1926, 1927. (The 
Dominions Office. )* ' 

Circulars, 1834-1900. (The Ministry of Health.)+ 

Enrolment Books (of Indentures) 1943; with index thereto. (Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, Central Offce. )t 

^ Chancery Masters’ Pedigrees, c. 1852—1931. (Supreme Court of Judicature, Chancery 

Chambers. )T . 

Motions on Appeals from Inferior Courts, 1907-26; with Entry Books thereof. 
(Supreme Court of Judicature, Crown Office and Associates Department.)f 

Motions for Judgments, 1917-26; with Entry Books thereof, 1917-29. (Supreme 
Court of Judicature, Crown Office and Associates Department.) 

Entry Book of Brevia Regia, 1853-1921. (Supreme Court of Judicature, Crown Office 
and Associates Department.)f 

Commissions and Inquisitions of Lunacy, 1869-1932. (Supreme Court of Judicature, 
Crown Office and Associates Department. )t 

Motions on Workmen’s Compensation Appeals, 1910—26; with Order Books thereof, 
1911—26. (Supreme Court of Judicature, Crown Office and Associates Department. )f 

Motions on Final Appeals to the Court of Appeal, 1918-26. (Supreme Court of 
Judicature, Crown Office and Associates Office.)T 

Final and Interlocutory Appeals of the Court of Appeal, 1907-26. (Supreme Court of 
Judicature, Crown Office and Associates Office. )T. 

Affidavits, 1921-25; with indexes thereto. (Supreme Court of Judicature, Filing and 
Record Department. )T 


* Proceedings and papers of executive councils and analogous bodies included among the sessional 


papers are not open to public inspection. 
+ Open to public inspection subject to the payment of fees. 
+ Documents subsequent in date to 1885 are not open to public inspection. 
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Cause Books (Chancery Division), 1921—25. (Supreme Court of Judicature, Filing and 
Record Department.)* 

Decrees and Orders (Chancery Division), 1921-25; with indexes thereto. (Supreme 
Cuurt of Judicature, Filing and Record Department.)* 

Judgment Books (K.B. Division), 1921—25; with indexes thereto (Cause Books). 
(Supreme Court of Judicature, Filing and Record Department).* 

Orders (K.B. Division), 1921—5; with indexes thereto. (Supreme Court of Judicature, 

Filing and Record Department.)* 

| Pleadings, 1921—5. (Supreme Court of Judicature, Filing and Record Department.)* 

Powers of Attorney, 1926—30; with indexes thereto. (Supreme Court of Judicature, 
Filing and Record Department.)* 

Reports and Certificates, 1921-53; with indexes thereto. (Supreme Court of Judicature, 
Filing and Record Department.)* 

Writs (including Sheriffs’ Returns), 1921-5. (Supreme Court of Tudicssice: Filing and 
Record Department.) 

Church Measures 21 & 22 Geo. V to8 & 9 Geo. VI. (Crown Office, House of Lords.)* 

Ink-stamps and seal matrices of British consular ports, etc. (Foreign Office.) 


R. B. Puca. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Durham.. 
Journal of Ralph Ward, Gisborough, 1754-6. 
3 deeds relating to Longridge, in the parish of Norham, 1772, 1791. 
Billingham development documents, c. 1920. 
Lumley castle mining report, 1945. 
Sermons, poems, business documents, pedigrees and some letters formerly belonging to 
William van Mildert, bishop of Durham. 
Papers of the Clavering family, Greencroft Hall (unexamined). 
Davi» RAMAGE. 


St. Andrews. Historical MSS. acquired during 1946 include:— 


James Graham, Ist marquis of Montrose, autograph letter, signed, to his servant, 
James Stirling, 1641. 
Letters, n cent., of several Scottish divines, including Dr. ‘Thomas Chalmers. 


G. H. BUSHNELL. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


. University College, Nottingham. 


500 deeds and papers relating to the Grove Estate, Notts., in the 17th and 18th cents. 

2 account books (1799—1838,) and 8 maps of the estates of Anthony Eyre in Grove, 
Nottinghamshire, and Sutton, Hightoft and Munby in Lincolnshire, c. 1761—84. 

Family tree of Wasteneys [ends about 1700]. 

8 maps of Blyth, Nottinghamshire, marking enclosures and tithe lands, c. 180 +. 


* Open to public inspection subject to the payment of fees. 
I9I 
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* Plan of ings, meadows . . .' in Laneham, Rampton and Truswell overflowed by the 
Trent, 1769. 

Log books. H.M.S. Vernon, Dadalus and Plover, c. 1849-52, Belvidera, 1844—5, 
Plover, 1852-3, 1853-4, Cordelia, April 1857—December 1858, January 1859—Decembér 
1860. $ : 

Ships letterbook H.M.S. Iris, 1856—61. 

Log book of voyage round Cape to Comaro Islands, 1853-4. 

Chart of coast of -Alaska from Point Barrow to River Colville, c. 1844—53. 

Quietus Isaac Knight, 22nd July 1719. 

G. Eur Frack. 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
County Record Office, Hertford. 


Owing to large accumulation of manorial records during the war, the work of cataloguing 
recent accessions has got somewhat in arrears. Since the report in 1943 main accessions have 
- been court rolls, deeds, maps, plans, etc., relating to the following places:— 


Amwell, Great, Aston, Ayot St. Lawrence, Baldock, Barkway, Barley, Bedwell Lowthes 
(Essendon), Bengeo, Berkesden (Aspenden), Berkhampstead, Little, Berwick (Standon), 
Bovingdon, Bishop's Stortford, Bramfield, Braughing, Brickendon (Hertford), Cottered, 
Datchworth, Eastwick, Furneux Pelham, Gatesbury (Braughing), Gilston, Gledseys (Ther- 
field, Hawkins Hall (Datchworth), Hemel Hempstead, Hertford Priory, Hertingfordbury, 
Hinxworth, Hitchin, Hormead, Hunsdon, King's Walden, Knebworth, Langley, Abbots, 
Langley (Hitchin), Libery (Little Munden), Meesden, Moor Hall (Ardeley), Newhall 
(Buckland), Northaw, Norton, Oxhey (Watford), Patchendon (Stapleford), Ponsbourne 
(Hatfield), Reed, Rennesley (Standon) Ridge, Royston, Sacombe, Standon, Stevenage, 
‘Temple Chelsin (Bengeo), Therfield, Thundridge, Ware, Waterford, Watton-at-Stone, 
Welwyn, Westingtons (Ayot St. Peter), Westmill, Woodhall (Watton-at-Stone), Wormley, 
Wyddial. 

‘Tithe Maps and Awards:—Albury, Amwell, Great, Ashwell, Aspenden, Ayot St. Law- 
rence, Baldock, Barkway, Barley, Bishop’s Stortford, Broxbourne, Bushey, Bygrave, 
Cheshunt, Codicote, Eastwick, Gilston, Hadham, Little, Hadham, Much, Hexton, Hitchin, 
Hoddesdon, Hormead, Little, Hunsdon, Ippollitts, Langley, Abbots, Layston, Letchworth, 
Lilley, Meesden, North Mymms, Newnham, Pelham, Brent, Pelham, Furneux, Pelham, 
Stocking, Redbourn, Rickmansworth, Ridge, Royston, Rushden, St. Albans (St. Margarets, 
St. Michael’s, St. Peter’s, St. Stephen’s), Sandridge, Sarratt, Sawbridgeworth, Standon, 
Stanstead Abbots, Thundridge, Walden St. Paul's, Watford, Welwyn, Widford, Wormley, 
W yddial. | 

À collection of county printed maps. 

Diary of John Carrington 1798-1810. 

The County Records Committee has undertaken to foster the scheme of the National 
Register of Archives. The county has been divided into 18 divisions for this purpose and local 
committees have been formed. 


WirLIAM Le Harpy. 
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Jury Books 1905-32; Record Books 1880-1910. 
N 
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LANCASHIRE 
County Hecord Offlee, Preston. 


«A full report of the historical MSS. acquired during 1946 is published in the Transactions 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. "These include:— 


1. Official documents, 17th—2oth cent. 
2. Ecclesiastical records, 17th—2o0th cent. 
3. Maps, manorial records, enclosure awards, family papers. . 
4. 3 uncalendared private collections:— 
1. The Lord Gerard, c. 3,300 documents, mainly 16th-18th cent., relating 
principally to Ashton-in-Makerfield, Windle, Childwall, Billinge and Rainford. 
ii. Captain G. F. Weld Blundell, muniments of Ince Blundell estate, dating from 
I3th cent. i 
iii. Earl of Derby, muniments dating from 13th cent. including deeds relating to 
property in other. counties. | 
R. SHARPE FRANCE. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Bristol Archives Department. Historical MSS. acquired in 1946:— 


23 deeds relating to houses on Bristol Bridge, 1572-1663. 
126 deeds relating to various properties in Bristol, 1314—1875. 
Quarter Sessions Records: Sessions Doggett 1808—79; Grand Jury Lists 1878-1933; 


ErrzABETH RALPH. 


4 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

Northamptonshire Record Soclety. Historical MSS. acquired during 1946 include: — 

GIFTS 

Articles of agreement 1718—19 regarding Brackley Poorhouse; Abridgement (1737) of 
decree of Brackley Town lands (1648) with rentals; admon. of Henry Robbins (1702). 

Long Buckby, Constable’s Accounts, 1788-1816. 

Release of manor of Wappenham 1742. 

18th and 19th cent. deeds relating to Brixworth, Moulton, Denton, Yardley Hastings, 
Holcot, Ravensthorpe, West Haddon, Collingtree, Milton and Wootton. 

18th and 19th century manorial documents relating to Raunds and to Braunston. 

Copies of Wadenhoe and Warmington Enclosure Awards. 

Lawyer's MS. notebook (17th or 18th cent.). 

18th and 19th cent. deeds relating to 25—27 Gold Street, Northampton. 

Deeds relating to messuage in Bridge Street, Northampton, 1704—5. 

Probate of will of John Leeds, schoolmaster (1786). 

16th and 17th cent. deeds of Northfield Farm, Holcot. 


Deposrrs ; 


Account books of Feoffees of Wellingborough ‘Town Lands 17th—19th cents. 

Collection of post-Reformation manuscripts (deposited by T. W. Fitzwilliam). 

Draft marriage settlement of Sir Thomas Isham to Mary Vandenbende and the will of 
Sir J. Isham 1672. 
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A collection of Maunsell documents, business letters, 17th cent. news letters, appointment . 
of 'T. C. Maunsell as deputy lieutenant 1762. 
17th century deeds relating to Brington (Hunts), Kettering, Rockingham Forest, 
Finedon and Oakley; also Brooke family papers (all deposited by Sir Edward de Capell Brogfke, 
Bart.). e 
Poll books of Northamptonshire Election of 1738. 


17th-i9th cent. deeds relating to Deanshanger, Silverstone and Yardley Gobion, . 


Oakley, Pipewell, Wilbarston, Rushton, Desborough, Winwick, Whilton, Long Buckby, 
Crick, Cold Ashby, Thornby, Stanford and Oundle. 
Joan WAKE. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
The William Salt Library, Stafford. Historical MSS. acquired in 194.3-6:— 


GIFTS OR PURCHASES 
Court rolls, rentals and surveys, miscellaneous documents and plans relating to the 


manors of: Haywood, 1786—7; Shenstone, 1608-1818 (29); Norton-in-the-Moors, 1848— 
1860 (4); Butterton, 1434, 1516; Horton, circa 1605; Brereton, 1786-1843 (23); 
Longdon, 1824 etc. 

Miscellaneous personal and estate accounts of the Burne family of Himley, 1788-1809, 
including school-bills for Newport (Salop) Grammar School, 1798-1808; Burne family of 
Loynton (in Norbury, Staffs.), 1823-36, 1859-65, 1876-7. 

Rowley Regis Building Society, Cash Book, 1792-1800, and Memorandum Book, 
1794-1800. 

Police Court Minute Books, Longton, 19th cent. (16). 

Autograph letters of William Salt to Joseph Mayer of Liverpool, 1842-3, concerning 
Salt's collection of Staffordshire views (4); a large collection of personal letters and papers of 
the Jervis and Parker families, including about 80 letters of Admiral Sir Jolin Jervis, first 
Earl St. Vincent, with some original judgments and legal notes of cases prepared by Sir Thomas 
Parker, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 1742—72, and briefs and legal papers of Swynfen 
Jervis, and other members of the family. 

Sundry Bank Notes, bankers' licences and colliery notes, early 18th cent, Staffordshire. 

Many thousands of deeds and documents: including early charters and deeds relating to 
the Prebend of Featherstone in Wolverhampton, 14th cent.; Halesowen (now co. Worc.), 
1243; Colwich, 13th cent.; with later deeds and documents concerning canals and railways 
(with some maps and plans), 19th cent.; Newcastle-under-Lyme Grammar School, 1698— 
1746 (44); Finney's Charity at Yoxall, 1641—91 (13); T'utbury, Rolleston, Rowley Regis 
and the Auden family, 18th-19th cent. (118); Draycott-in-the-Clay and Hanbury, 
16th—19th cent.(51); Butterton, 17th cent. (31); Blore Park, Eccleshall, 1555~1741, (41); 
the Lees family of Cowley in Gnosall, 1689-1754 (29); Mavesyn Ridware, 16th-18th 
cent. (47); Rushton Spencer, etc., 1602-1828 (78); Elmhurst and Lichfield 16th-18th 
cent. (106); Lapley, etc., 1684-1900 (110); Oulton in Norbury, 18th—2oth cent. (50); 
Hanley, 18th and 19th cents.; with a large number relating to property in the Cannock Chase 
region, and other miscellaneous and family collections, including deeds of the Staffordshire 
properties of the Parker and Jervis families. 
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Parochial documents including: valuation of tithes of Norbury (Staffs.), 1813-22 with 

~ , accounts of Easter offerings of Sheriffhales (then Staffs.), 1786—1806; particulars of tenants’ 

‘holdings or of tithe apportionments of the townships of Mavesyn Ridware, Rugeley, Stowe 

by, Chartley, Uttoxeter, Uttoxeter Woodlands, Loxley, and Weston-on-Trent, 1840-50 

(10 wols.); deeds and documents relating to the advowson of Swynnerton rectory, with the 
Tithe Award, 19th centuty; Churchwardens’ Accounts, Stoke-upon-T rent, 1596-1701. 


Derpostrs 


Lord Bagot, from Blithfield: about 1500 early charters and deeds, 12th to late 15th 
cent., with an equally large number, 16th cent. onwards, all relating to the Staffordshire estates 
of the Bagot family; estate accounts, 1724-1896 (21 volumes), and a long series of earlier 
stewards’ accounts. Also the series of bound yolumes known as the Stafford Manuscripts 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rept. (1874), Appendix, pp. 325-29): including two Staffordshire 
cartularies compiled, respectively, by Henry, Lord Stafford (d. 1563) and his son Edward, 
Lord Stafford (d. 1603); five volumes of court books, extracts from court rolls, original 
presentments, rentals and surveys for the manors of the earls of Stafford in Staffordshire and 
Gloucestershire, down to the 17th-cent.; household account-book of Edward, duke of 
Buckingham (beheaded 1521), dated 5 November 1507 to 22 March 1508; a letter-book of 
Henry, Lord Stafford, 1545-54, and his estate account—book, 1542-57; a memorandum 
book, described as a ‘Register’, 2 January 1569 to 1585. Other volumes, not in this series, 
but relating to the Bagot family: a 17th century collection of copies of charters concerning 
Needwood Forest and the Honour of 'T'utbury; the collections of Walter Bagot, 16th cent.; 
a copy of the 1583 Visitation of Staffordshire by Robert Glover, Somerset Herald, 17th cent. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rept., App. pp. 339; 341). 

The Duke of Sutherland, from Trentham Park: go early charters and deeds relating 
mainly to Penn and South Staffordshire, 14th and 15th cent.; late deeds, maps, plans, rentals 
etc. of property in Lichfield and the south of Staffordshire mainly. i 

Sir Thomas H. Salt, Bt.: a large collection of deeds and documents, accounts and rentals 
of property of the Stevenson and Salt families in Standon, Biana in Eccleshall, Weeping Cross 
nr. Stafford etc.; documents relating to the Banking firm of Stevenson, Salt and Co., etc. 

5. A. H. Burne, Esq.: charters and deeds relating to family property at Loynton in Nor- 
bury, 1353-1730 (43), Penn, and elsewhere in the county. 

Messrs. Crane and Walton, Solicitors, Ashby-de-la-Zouche (through the Archivist, 
Leicester Museum): 1188 deeds and documents, covering especially the north of the county 
and property in and around Leek, mainly 16th—1gth cent, with some earlier documents; 
accounts of Ferrers estates in Staffs, and Leics., 1885—9. ' 

Commissioners of H.M. Prisons: Registers of Stafford Gaol, 5 vols., 1792-1817. - 

Norbury (Staffs.) Parish Council: Parish Registers, Churchwardens’ Accounts, Tithe 
Apportionment and Map, in all 17 vols., 16th to 19th cent. (deposited for safe-custody, by 
direction of Staffordshire County Council). 

L. Marcarer Mrpctey. 
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[Tbe following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers, # 7 


or ascertained to be in private ownership. References to booksellers' catalogues are by name, number 


14 July, 1947.] 


1. Miscellaneous Documents. 
English before 1603. 


Melville, Sir Robert, Baron Melville, 8 
documents, 1542-91, relating to lands, of, 
some with seals. (Messrs. Sotheby, 14. vil. 
1947, no. 10.) 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, indenture concern- 
ing land in Merton, Surrey, 6 Jan. 1 568. 
(Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 30. no. 193.) 

Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, in- 
denture, 31 May 1576, between Robert 
Dudley and Henry Grey, of Pirgo, Essex, 
for lands in Warws., Worcs. and Leics. 
(Myers & Co., no. 248, p. 25, no. 150.) 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, letter, 
n.d., to Robert Peters, Auditor of the Re- 
ceipt; letter, 26 June 1578, to Richard 
Stanley, a Teller of the Receipt, signed also 
by Sir Walter Mildmay. (Myers & Co., no. 
348, p. 13, nos. 76, 77.) 

‘A confession of faith of T.S., dated 1 
April 1583. Phillipps MSS. 10678. (P. J. 
Dobell, no. 97, p. 4, no. 40.) 

Stewart, James, earl of Moray, regent of 
Scotland, letter, 20 April 1569, to Sir Patrick 
Vans. See ante xx. 230. (Myers & Co., 
no. 348, p. 42, no. 285.) 

ames I, letter to Sir Patrick Vans, 14 
Dec. 1585 (Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 36, 
no. 228); to Sir John Vans, 8 July 1618 
(ibid. p. 35, n. 227). See ante xx. 230. 

Hawkins, Sir John, order under Privy 
Seal, 21 Nov. 1495, to pay to him £2,225 for 
hiring 25 ships to conduct 2,000 soldiers by 
sea ‘to such place as Sir John Hawkins shall 
direct. (Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 45, no. 

17. 

? A papers, letters from volume of 16th 
and early 17th cent. See ante xx. 158. 
(Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 55, no. 380.) 


& Co., no. 348; 


Talbot, George, and Talbot, Gilbert, 
6th and 7th earls of Shrewsbury, 48 letters to 
Richard Bagot. See ante xx. 158. (Myers & 
Co., no. 348, p. 55, no. 380.) 

"The Intelligencer, or an advertisement 

en unto a Secretarye of my Lord 
Treasurer of England . . ., concerninge 
another booke wrytten in Lattyn . . . against 
his Maties late Proclamation for charge and 
apprehension of Seminarye Preistes'. 1592. 
(P. J. Dobell, no. 97, p. 15, no. 204-) 

Blount, Charles, earl of Devonshire, ‘a 
Booke of the Soldiers, Gunners and others 
serving Her Majesty at Portsmouth', 1598. 
(Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 9, no. 59.) 


English after 1603. 


Commonplace book, 16th—17th cent. 
(Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 19, no. 109.) 

Palmer, Sir Henry, ‘Charges susteyned at 
Woolwich’, 1608. (Myers & Co., no. 348, 
p. 46. no. 321.) 

Slingsby, Guildford, ‘A Certificate of 
his Maties ordinary charge susteyned at 
portesmouth’, April 1618. (Myers & Co., 
no. 348, p. 46, no. 322.) 

Charles I: commission to Henry Hastings, 
25 Feb. 1642 (Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 16, 
no. 88a); list of c. 470 persons 1627, 
having lent money to (ibid., p. 17, no. 89). 

Fairfax, Ferdinando, 2nd Baron, letter, 29 
Dec. 1642, concerning the duke of New- 
castles army. From Braye collection of 
Browne papers, see ante, xxi. 98. (Myers & 
Co., no. 348, p. 17, no. 95.) 

Montagu, Edward, earl of Manchester, 
and William  Lenthall, letter to Secret 
Council of Scotland, 16 May, 1643. From 
Braye collection, see ante xxi. 98. (Myers & 
Co., no. 348, p. 53, no. 3711.) 
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Pengelly, ‘Thomas, c. 150 letters to, 
mainly addressed from Yarmouth, 1658—74, 
CN to shipping, importation of mer- 
dise, etc. (Messrs, Sotheby, 23. vi. 

1987, no. 180.) 

Bulstrode, Sir Richafd, 153 letters to, 
1675— 85. (Messrs. Sotheby, 23. vi. 1947, 
no. 146.) 
` Addison, Thomas, MS. note book in- 
cluding diary 7 Sep. 1691 to 27 Aug. 1693. 
(P. J. Dobell, no. 97, p. r, no. 1.) 

Sidney, Henry, earl of Romney, 17 
letters, 1694-8, to William Blathwayt. 
Phillipps MSS. 8628. (Myers & Co., no. 
348, p. 10, no. 349.) 

North, Roger, "Ihe Life of the Ld. 
Keeper North’, author's holograph MS., 
1708—9. (Messrs. Sotheby, 23, vi. 1947, no. 
134-) 

Harbin, George, papers belonging to, in- 
cluding transcripts of charters, genealogy of 
family of earl of Winchelsea, etc. Phillipps 
MSS. 4808-11. (Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 
31, no. 196.) 

Pelham-Holles, Thomas, duke of New- 
castle, c. 100 letters addressed to the duke 
from members of the Whig circle, 1734—68. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 23. vi. 1947, no.143.) 

Stuart papers, from the Braye collection, 
1753-1824. See ante xxi. 98. (Myers & 
Co., no. 348, p. 59, nos. 397, 3972-) 

Wesley, Charles, letters to Samuel Lloyd, 
1764-8. (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. V. 1947, nos. 
167, 168, 169, 170, 171.) 

Burke, Edmund, 2 letters, 3 June 1770, 
5 Oct. 1780. (Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 13, 
nos. 78, 79.) 

Rose, George, over 400 letters addressed to, 
1770—1816, including letters from W m. Pitt, 
Spencer Perceval, Lord Castlereagh, George 
Canning, Lord Liverpool. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
I9. V. 1947, no. 223.) F 

Nares, Robert, 30 letters, 1777-1820, to 
William Osgoode. Phillipps MSS. 21715. 


(Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 15, no. 
84a.) | 
Grifin-Neville, Richard Aldworth, 2nd 


Baron Braybrooke, c. 250 letters, 1780— 
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1824, to Jas. Grenville, Lord Glastonbury. 
(Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 10, no. 65.) 

Fermor papers, 13 letters, etc., 1785—91, 
relating to Catholic relief. See ante xx. 
230). (Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 16, no. 
87a.) 

Paine, Thomas, 5 letters, 1789-90, to 
Thomas Walker. (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. v. 
1047, no. 226.) 

“The glorious first of June’, account of 
battle by an eye-witness, probably sailing- 
master of flagship Queen Charlotte, 17 June 
1794. (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. v. 1947, no. 196.) 

St. John, Lord, volume of invoices and 
receipts, 1792—6. (Myers & Co., no. 348, 
p. 26, no. 154.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, letter, 
Agamemnon, 6 Feb. 1794, to Commodore 
Linzee. (Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 46, no. 
220.) 

Wellesley, Richard Colley, Marquis, 4 
letters, 1815—17 to Edward Sterling. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 23. vi. 1947, no. 155.) 

Stephenson, George, correspondence be- 
tween George Stephenson and his son 
Robert, 1823-33 (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. v. 
1947, no. 227); other correspondence relat- 
ing to railways (iàid., nos. 228, 229, 230, 
231); letters from Colombia, S. America 
1824—6 (ibid., no. 232); letters relating to 
naval architecture and marine engineering 
addressed to Admiral Moorson, 1848-56 
(ibid., no. 233.) 

Bright, John, 25 letters, Oct. 1873-Feb. 
1874, to J. M. Carmichael, Duchy office, 
London. (Myers & Co. no. 348, p. 11, no. 
66.) 


European. 
Henshaw, ‘Thomas, 11 letters written 


from Copenhagen, 1672-4, to Sir Robert 
Clayton. (P. J. Dobell, no. 97, p. 8, no. 
105. 

AM Lord, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Turin, consular correspondence, 
over 200 letters, adddressed to, from Genoa, 
Venice, Nice, Leghorn, etc, 1779-83. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 19. v. 1947, no. 193.) 
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Miscellaneous Documents. 
Britisb Loeal. 


Devon: indenture between Sir Francis 
Knollys and John Gyles of Great ‘Totnes, for 
the manor of Ashprington ‘lately belonging 
to the monastery of Totnes’, 4 Sep. 1543. 
oo ka & Co., no. 348, p. 22, no. 127.) 

evon: 15 Exchequer writs and sum- 
monses, 1572, 1576, 1595, 1596. (P. J. 
Dobell, no. 97, p. 5, no. 54.) 
: licence, 1 Jan. 1562, for John 
White to alienate the manor of Chingford 
paule to his brother George. (Myers & Co., 
no. 348, p. 27, no. 160.) 

Lancashire: Lostocke, inventory of goods 
of Christopher Anderson, died 16 Jan. 
1619. (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. v. 1947, no. 
187.) 

Norfolk: ‘MS. account books relating to 
Rudham, Pattesley and Brampton, 1570, 
etc., including a rental of Castle Brampton, 
household accounts, etc, over 600 pp. folio 
and 4to'. (Messrs. Sotheby, 23. vi. 1947, no. 
144.) 

Norfolk: poor rate assessments for hun- 
dred of Gallow, c. 1590. (Myers & Co., no. 
348, p. 8, no. 43.) 

ussex: Indenture, 18 Mar. 1564, lease of 
land in the manor of South Stoke, by Henr 
earl of Arundel, Sir John Lumley and Lady 
Jane Lumley to Harry Champyon, of Wis. 
boróugh Green. (Myers & Co., no. 348, 
P. 59, no. 398.) 

Yorkshire: charter, 1369, granting land to 
Henry, son of Robert de Snaith and William 
de Colby. (Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 64, no. 
439.) : 

Scotland: MS. collections of George 
Chalmers, 1742-1825, relating to Scottish 
history and genealogy. Phillipps MSS. 1 3637. 
(Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 53, no. 370.) 

Wales: “Instructions to Henry, earl of 
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Pembroke, now President of the Council in 
Wales and the Marche thereof’, 1577-99. 
(Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 62, no. 416.) 


America, and Overseas. 


Island of St. Chtistopher, ‘Journal of ie 
Proceeding of the Honourable William 
Mathew Lieutenant General of his Majesty’s 
Leeward Charibee Islands in America, etc. 
Gilbert Fleming and Edward Mann, Esqrs,, 
upon the following Commission and Instruc- 
tions to them given by His most Sacred 
Majesty King George for disposal of His 
Majesty's Land in the Island of St. Chris- 
tophers formerly belonging to the French’. 
1726—32. (Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 4, no. 
18 


Whitfield, George, letter 1 Mar. 1750, 
referring to colonization of Georgia. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 19. v. 1947, no. 174.) 

Rennell, James, (1742-1830), journal of 
a voyage to the Sooloo Islands and North- 
West coast of Borneo, 1762-3. See ante, 
xx. 232. (Quartich, rooth anniversary 
catalogue, 1947, p. 69, no. 174.) 

Schuyler, John and Philip, 7 letters to 
Capt. Adoniah Schuyler, 1775—97, relating 
to land in New Jersey. (Messrs. Sotheby, 23. 
vi. 1947, no. 152.) 

Law, ‘Thomas, 36 letters dated from 
Philadelphia, ‘1811-34, addressed to rela- 
tives in England. .(Messrs. Sotheby, 23. vi 
1947, no. 152.) ' 

India, journal of, tour in, 1827—31. 
Phillipps MSS. 18593. (Myers & Co., no. 
348, p. 35, no. 223.) 

America: Visitation book of the Colegio 
de Santiago de ‘Tlatelolco, July 1736- 
May 1851. Phillipps MSS. 21416-23223.) 
(Myers & Co., no. 348, p. 65, no. 44.2.) 


Phillipps MSS. (Messrs Sotheby, IQ. v. 
1947, nos. 208, 213, 214, 215.) 
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Mr. Vice-CHANCELLOR, in the first place I must mention the contrast between 
this Institute of Historical Research now, at long last, once more in full material 
being, and the Institute as it existed in the period far back between the two wars. 
Most people in this room will remember that Institute, that series of superficially 
unattractive huts, almost below ground, as it seemed, and at any rate over- 
shadowed by larger, though less significant buildings. I myself vividly re- 
member those extremely congested passages. It was a centre of activity indeed, 
but of activity in a state of extreme compression. All the same, at this moment, 
Sir, I think it 1s only proper we should remember that that range of huts housed 
a great constructive idea, and, as you have said, in the first instance the idea of 
one man—that great historian, Dr. Pollard—without whom there would be no 
Institute of Historical Research in the University of London. I think, myself, 
that this Institute 1s an extraordinary illustration of the importance of the indi- 
vidual idea, of what one man can do to deflect and direct the course of historical 
enquiry. One must think at this moment first of all of Professor Pollard, but 
those of us.who knew that Institute can never forget Miss Jeffries Davis who 
supported Professor Pollard in all his activities for its benefit. In this country 
and in foreign centres of research her memory is still fresh in the minds of many 
people whom she welcomed to this Institute while they were working in London. 

Now at last, thanks to the labours of many hands, the Institute is about to 
enter upon a new phase of life. We cannot avoid the question—what is the 
purpose of the Institute? What do we want it to dor What place in that vast 
field of historical enquiry now being tilled should the Institute occupy? That is. 
from one point of view a matter for the constituted authorities of the University 
of London. I am speaking to you as an outsider and I can only venture to say 
what is in my own mind and hope that you will not too violently react against 
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what I have said. I will begin by throwing out a generalization—that this 
moment, despite all the shadows that overhang the world to-day, is an auspicious 
time for such an Institute to start upon a new career. I do not think that at uy 
time there has ever been so widely distributed an interest in history as there 1s 
to-day, not even in the seventeenth century when recorde and chronicles were 
sources to be pillaged for the acquisition of confessional missiles. At no time 
have more people been more seriously concerned with the attempt, the hopeless 
but gallant attempt, to reconstruct the past. In the first place many new schools 
of history have arisen in new universities to supplement and enlarge the labours 
of the long-established schools of learning from which emerged so many of the 
historical classics of the past. That is, I think, obvious ; only less obvious 1s the 
most encouraging number of what may conveniently be called local societies— 
societies for the study and, in many cases, the preservation, of records immedi- 
ately referring to a particular region. And here I should like to emphasize the 
value and the significance of this movement. It is no longer possible to maintain 
the false and arbitrary division between general history and local history. All 
records subserve the great historic purpose. Alongside the Curia Regis rolls 
must be set the rolls of the Justices in Eyre. Alongside the Pipe rolls that illus- 
trate the history of the national revenue we must set the records of local finance. 
Having been privileged to know some of those who in the past have laboured. in 
the field of local history I would insist in any company of historians that 
some of the best work of this generation in its scholarship and its grasp of ulti- 
mate historical implications, has been done in this field. Most happily many of 
that great company who have raised local history to the status of a scholarly 
discipline, are still alive, and more is being expected from them. Moreover, 
there have been and still are historians to whom we are all indebted, who are not 
permanently attached to any particular academic organization for the advance- 
ment of historical learning. Historians in this country are a scattered body— 
one only has to look round this room to recognize that this is true. I suppose 
the first reason for the creation of this Institute 1s the need for a centre—a 
material centre, if nothing more, to which historians in general may resort. 
Whatever else this Institute may or may not become, it will have failed in its 
primary purpose if at the very least it does not provide a meeting place and 
common ground for historians. 

We should, I think, agree that the Institute should be a meeting place for, 
at least, three classes of historians. It should surely be a common ground for the 
tremendous London school of history. l imagine that no teacher in this Uni- 
versity will quarrel with me if I state the simple geographical fact, that access to 
one college from another may be a rather lengthy process, and that there is a 
need of some centre common to all. The second group would consist of English 
historians outside the University of London—in England and throughout 
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Scotland and Wales. A historian cannot escape coming to London. Just across 
the road there is what is perhaps the greatest collection of historical material 1n 

e world. Some 15 to 20 minutes' walk away, at the bottom end of Chancery 
Lane, there 1s the greatest collection of national records in the world. We all 
gravitate towards the’ British Museum and the Public Record Office. Young 
scholars working in those great repositories can find here a common meeting 
ground where they can talk at ease, compare their discoveries and sharpen their 
minds by mutual intercourse. Nothing can be more delightful or is more 
profitable. I can say little about a third and most important class, scholars and 
students from the British Dominions, the United States and other countries. 
They come to London to collect materials and one of the Institute's duties is to 
provide a place where they can meet each other and we can meet them. I suppose 
historians may possibly tend to become isolationists and it is obvious that the 
presence in this Institute of scholars from other countries will be a great ad- 
vantage to us and I would venture to hope that they may gain something in 
return. 

We are meeting 1n the library, and hardly less important than the purpose 
of which I have spoken in the service which this library can offer. The young 
scholar who makes intelligent use of the books, and, in particular, the biblio- 
graphical collections which are housed here, will be spared that perhaps most 
depressing of intellectual experiences—the waste of time spent in doing over 
again what has already been done. For a library such as this not only gives 
concrete information, and hints of gaps in our knowledge which an individual 
may hope in time to fill, but it indicates to any discerning student lines along 
which work has been proceeding in the past. It may well be that as time goes 
on, the bibliographical side of the Institute's work will become more and more 
widely recognized as of the first significance in the sum of its activities. 

One other point: I cannot avoid thinking that the Institute, as time goes on, 
will become more and more important as a centre for large-scale enterprises 
demanding a co-operative effort. It is now a centre for one first-class enterprise, 
the Victoria County History, and the undertaking of that responsibility by the 
University of London was to my mind a most courageous gesture and one that 
will have a momentous result. | 

'To-day we can set no limit to the amount of solid, practical and most desir- 
able work which this Institute may carry out. And yet to me it is not the concrete 
result of an Institute like this, the volume of its publications, or the accumulation 
of materials within its walls which are of the first importance. I think that an 
institution of this type will at length be judged by what one may regard as its 
intangible effects. The success or failure of the Institute will in the last resort 
turn on the degree to which it is able to influence history students of the younger 
generation. I have spoken of the advantage to young historians of association 
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.ENGLISH ARGUMENTS CONCERNING THE 
FEUDAL STATUS OF AQUITAINE IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY? 


Tue treaty of Paris of 1259 was agreed to by Henry III under pressure of cir- 
cumstances. The English barons had revolted, and Henry was loath to con- 
template the possibility of having to cope with a war-both at home and in France. 
Any compromise was preferable to this, however disadvantageous might be its 
terms. Actually, the terms of the treaty did not appear to be entirely unfavour- 
able to England: Henry promised to do liege homage to Louis IX, at the same 
time abandoning all his claims to Normandy, Poitou, and Anjou; in return, he 
was to receive certain sums of money and various territories in southwestern 
France, among them, the three dioceses of: Cahors, Limoges, and Périgueux.? 
Prom the feudal point of view, relations between the kings of France and 
England seemed to have returned to the point where they were before the 
condemnation of John Lackland by the French Court of Peers in 1202. In 
agreeing to do homage to Louis IX, the king of England recognized French 
sovereignty over Aquitaine, and in particular, the judicial supremacy of the 
court of the king of France over the tribunals of the duchy. 

Even before the time of Philip Augustus it was admitted that a vassal who 
had been wronged by his lord, or one to whom justice had been denied by his 
lord, could appeal to the king in order to obtain satisfaction ex La défaulte of the 
immediate lord. Technically this was known as recourse for default of law or 
denial of justice, and it meant simply the substitution of the king's tribunal for 
that of the defaulting lord An excellent illustration, so far as Aquitaine is 
concerned, of this judicial control of the court of the king of France over his 
vassals is furnished by a letter Henry II sent to Louis VII in 1171 about a dis- 
agreement between the counts of Auvergne. The question at issue was a terri- 
torial dispute between Guillaume-le-Vieux and his nephew, Guillaume-le-Jeune. 
Henry had cited both parties to appear before him, but the elder Guillaume 
preferred to take his case before the court of the French king, and did so. 
Henry protests that Louis could be interested in the business only in the event 
that he, Henry, duke of Aquitaine, was guilty of denying justice. Neither he, 
he adds, nor any of his officials has been remiss; on the contrary, they have 
: s should like to thank my friend, Dr. G. P. Cuttino, for assistance in translating this article into 

n . 
1 M. Gavrilovitch, Étude sur le traité de Paris de 1259 (Paris, 1889), pp. 49 ff. 
> J. M. Pardessus, Essai sur l’organisation de la justice (Paris, 1851). 
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insisted on doing justice to the contestants. This argument, however, was 
apparently unconvincing, for Louis VII refused to return the case to the court 
of his vassal.1 | | 

This letter is interesting because it is a recognition by Henry II of éhe : 
sovereignty of the king of France over Guyenne and of the judicial implications 
of this sovereignty. It is also significant from another point of view, for it 
demonstrates an early tendency on the part of the king of France to meddle in 
the judicial affairs of his vassals, even in the absence of legal default. Here is the 
beginning of the theory of cas royaux, cases reserved to the king.? 

Whth the early years of the thirteenth century, extension of the authority 
of the Parlement de Paris over vassals of the king of France becomes even more 
noticeable. Not conterit with reserving to himself certain categories of cases 
that could be carried before his court in the ordinary course of events, the king 
as supreme judge of the realm begins to insist on the right to examine.the justice 
of decisions handed down by inferior lords. A vassal dissatisfied with the justice 
of his immediate lord could thus have recourse to the king and could look forward 
to a reversal of the burdensome judgment by Parlement. This is the theory of 
the appeal. | 

The development of these two theories, of reserved cases and of appeals, 
constitutes an important step in the growth of royal power. Through the one, a 
lord saw certain cases removed from his jurisdiction in. order to be reserved to 
the Parlement de Paris; through the other, seignorial courts lost prestige, and 
their decisions lacked effective force. l 

This development, which had scarcely begun in 1202, when feudal relations 
between the kings of England and France were broken off, was already deeply 
rooted when the treaty of Paris of 1259 was sealed. And it was precisely to this | 
menace that Henry III exposed his domination of Aquitaine by doing homage 
to Louis IX. This at a time when the majority of Gascons cherished all too 
. vivid memories of the tyranny of Simon de Montfort. Even though no other 
course may have been open to him, it may be asked whether Henry fully 
appreciated the implications of the act of homage. In any event, succeeding 
developments soon opened his eyes, for from 1260 onwards an avalanche of 
appeals began to descend on the Parlement de Paris. First came the affair of . 
Bergerac, followed by the process of Fronsac; then almost all the great vassals 
of Aquitaine began to demand that the king of France reverse the judgments of 
the duke's officials.3 

1 A. Duchesne, Historiae Francorum scriptores (Paris, 1636—49), iv. 731; L’ Art de verifier les dates 
(Paris, 1818), x. 137; Coutumes d'Auvergne, ed. Ch. du Moulin, (Riom, 1784-86), iv. p. xviii; 
E. Baluze, Histoire généalogique de la maison d' Auvergne (Paris, 1708), ii, preuves, 68. 


2 On these cases, see E. Perrot, Les Cas royaux; origine et développement de la théorie au XIII et 
XIV siècles (Paris, 1910). 
$ Gavrilovitch, op. cit., pp. 84. ff. 
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In the minds of the English, the treaty.of 1259 soon became the source of 
all their difficulties in Aquitaine, a stain on their honour that must at all costs 
‘pe washed away. An excellent opportunity to do something about this came in 
1298 after the Gascon War, during negotiations for peace that involved the 
arbitration of Boniface VIII, acting in his private capacity as Benedict Gaetani. 

One of the principal complaints English envoys brought before Boniface 
consisted of an enumeration of all the wrongs and injustices done to their king 
by the king of France under cover of appeals to the Parlement de Paris? No 
one could argue that Parlement always demonstrated absolute Integrity in its 
consideration of Gascon appeals: the instance of the process of the viscountess 
vs. the commune of Limoges was too glaring a refutation.! Even so, it was the 
principle of appeals, rather than the unjustified application of the principle, 
that caused the uneasiness of the king of England, for this led to a diminution 
of his prestige, not only in Guyenne, but also in England. 

With these things in the backs of their minds, the English ambassadors 
pressed their demands before Boniface. First they sought to put an end to 
. homage for the duchy of Aquitaine and to do away with all vestiges of sovereignty. 
This in itself was a tacit recognition that homage involved sovereignty. And to 
prove that the aspect of homage and sovereignty that disturbed them most was 
the question of appeals, they added: 'In the event that we cannot obtain complete 
independence, at least let there be no more appeals to Parlement.’ Should this, 
too, prove to be impossible, then let appeals be regulated with moderation 
sufficient to permit a good understanding between the two kings.? If he could 
be freed of dependance of the king of France,'Edward I was prepared to agree 
to hold Aquitaine as a fief of the Holy See.‘ 

But demands alone were not enough: the English marshalled an imposing 
array of juridical arguments to support their contentions. The end of the thir- 
teenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth were periods of government 
by jurists. In France, their influence is most marked during the reign of Philip 
the Fair, when men like Guillaume de Nogaret played a significant rôle in strength- 
ening the authority of the central government. Government, like society, was 
becoming secularized.5 It was French jurists of the fourteenth century who 

* P.R.O., Diplomatic Documents, Chancery 29 4/9, printed in the Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii (1927), 
572. Article 6 begins: ‘Sexto proponitur [quod] infinita gravamina sunt illata regi Anglie in ducatu 
Aquitanie per regem Francie et eius curiam . . 2’ 

a Gavrilovitch, op. cit., p. 9r. 

° D.D.C. 29/4/3, printed below as Appendix I. | 

* Appendix I; cf. D.D.C. 28/5/4: *Item caveatur de donacione que solum fit de hiis, que rex 
habuit in regno Francie, cum tamen terra Agennensis et Burdegalensis sint de Imperio, ut alias 
per.partem regis Anglie fuit propositum coram Bonifacio et adhuc pendet. ‘This document is 

B. 
x a J. R. Strayer, ‘Laicization of French and English Society in the Thirteenth Century,’ Specu- 
lum, xv (1940), 76. 
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constructed the theory of sovereignty that marks, in France, the decline of 
feudalism and the beginning of reconstruction of monarchy. 

In England, Edward I towards the close of his reign, and after him, Edwarg 
II, were both surrounded by legists. One of the most famous of these was Phylip 
Martel, doctor of civil and canon law. He is probably the person responsible 
for working out the juridical arguments that must now be considered in some 
detail. To combat the ever growing menace of the theory of French sovereignty, 
Martel tried to sever the feudal ties between the duke of Aquitaine and his over- 
lord and to substitute the sovereignty of the king of England. His arguments 
bring out into the open the contest between two sovereignties in Aquitaine, a 
contest that seems under Edward III and the Black Prince to turn in favour of 
- the English and that finally ends in the French victory of 1463. 

In order to establish the sovereignty of the king of England in Aquitaine, 
English jurists mustered all feudal arguments that appeared to be favourable, 
gave a Roman twist to them and presented them as exceptiones peremptorie. 
Peremptory exceptions were perpetual and imprescriptible; that is, they could 
be used against an action at any point in the proceedings. They are the anti- 
thesis of exceptiones dilatorie, which could be employed only within a restricted 
period of time.? Their thesis comprised two main points: (1) before the treaty 
of 1259, Gascony was free; (2) the French king mistakenly claims that the treaty 
transformed Gascony into a fief. 

A. ‘Before 1259 Gascony was not a fief, but an allod; that is, a free land 
where the king of England held complete jurisdiction, mediate and immediate.’ 3 

It is interesting to note that this conception of allod bears little resemblance 
to the theory of allod in English law. Coke states, for example: ‘In the law of 
England we have not properly alodium, that is, any subjects land that 1s not 
holden; unlesse you will take allodium for ex solido, as it is often taken in the 
Book of Domesday, and tenants in fee simple are there called a/odarii or aloarii. 
And he is called a tenant, because he holdeth of some superior lord of some ser- 
vice. And therefore, the King in this sense cannot be said to be a tenant because 
he has no superior lord but God Almighty.’* Later writers also seem to consider 
that the English allod was scarcely different from the fief. Maitland suggests 
that the allod was perhaps land that could be transmitted by inheritance, as 
opposed to land held only for life,5 and Vinogradoff thinks that it was probably 


1 Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii (1927), 573» n. 5. 

? Corpus juris civilis, Instit., Lib. IV, Tit. xiii, par. 8; cf. Guillaume Dubreuil, Stilus curie parla- 
menti, ed. F. Aubert (Paris, 1909), cap. xiii. 

3 D.D.C. 27/5/19, printed below as Appendix II. Cf. D.D.C. 29/4/20: ‘Sic suppono quod terra 
Vasconie aliquando fuit libera et dumtaxat tenebatur in allodium, et dominus ipsius habuit in ea merum 
et mixtum imperium et omnimodam jurisdictionem mediatam et inmediatam, et ad ipsum pertinuerunt 
omnia premissa eciam de jure communi absque cuiuslibet contradictione seu calumpnia . . .' 

4 Gir E. Coke, The First Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England (London, 1794), 1. b. 

5 F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1907), p. 153. 
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a grant by the king of exclusive possession, in contrast to grants of a more 
restricted nature. Whatever the interpretation, however, there is no doubt that 
the allod was always a tenure, that the allodialist held his land of the king and 
cogsequently was subject to the king's jurisdiction. 

In general Frenth law the conception was quite different. Allod was 
opposed to tenure, opposed to fief. It was land held absolutely freely, land for 
which neither homage nor service of any sort was owed, land over which the 
holder possessed judicial sovereignty.* In lands where written law obtained, 
the allod was the general rule, so much so that the phrase INu/ seigneur sans titre 
was an admitted principle. But this early theory of the allod as land held 
absolutely freely soon became distasteful to royalty. The kings of France set 
about to draw the allod into the framework of feudal tenures, and Nule terre 
sans seigneur began to replace the older maxim, Nu/ seigneur sans titre. They 
began by subjecting allodialists to their justice. Loysel, for example, viewed the 
allod as free land held only of God, except in so far as justice was concerned.? 
Charles du Moulin took up the same idea, adding that whoever possessed an 
allod with rights of justice owed homage for it to the king, for justice belonged 
to the king, who could not alienate it.4 For a long time the position of allods 
accordingly became extremely complex. Rights of allodialists varied according 
to regions and according to the authority the king of France was able to exercise 
over them. Certain allods. seemed to possess judicial sovereignty; others 
appeared to be subject to the jurisdiction of the king. 

What the English were demanding for Aquitaine in 1298—1299 was the 
recognition of the duchy as an allod of the earlier variety, one perfectly free and 
‘possessing full sovereign rights of justice. This demand was continually 
repeated into the reign of Edward III. 

What grounds were there for the English demand? In the first place, it is 
certain that the kings of England did homage to the kings of France as dukes 
of Aquitaine before 1202, Henry IT in 1155 and 1183,5 Richard I in 1169 and 
1188,° and John in 1200.” In the second place, Henry II had recognized the 
judicial supremacy of Louis VII in 1171.8 Consequently, in 1259 as in the 
previous century, Aquitaine was not an allod, but a fief, for the notion of allod 

1 Sir P. Vinogradoff, English Society ix the XI Century (Oxford, 1908), p. 236. 

? J. Declareuil, Histoire générale du droit français (Paris, 1925), p. 377; E. Chénon, Etudes sur 
l’histoire des allenx en France (Paris, 1888), pp. 35 ff. 


3 A. Loysel, Les Institutes coutumières (Paris, 1935), Liv. YI, Tit. i., Règle 19. 


* H. de Pensey, Traite des fiefs de Dumoulin, analyst et conféré avec les autres feudistes (Paris, 1773), 
p. 686. 


5 Cronica Rogeri de Houedene, ed. W. Stubbs (London, 1869), i. 215, ii. 284. 
© Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury, ed. W. Stubbs (London, 1879), i. 207; Houedene, 


ll. 354. 
7 Radulphi de Coggeshall Chronicon Anglicanum, ed. J. Stevenson (London, 1875), p. ror. 
8 Supra, p. 203. | 
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is incompatible with that of homage. Further, the duke of Aquitaine had sub- 
mitted to the judicial superiority of the king of France. The fact that the 
English king held sections of the duchy free of feudal ties during the period 
1202-1259 gave him no basis for claiming independence, for Aquitaine re- 
verted to its overlord in 1202 through John's violation of the feudal contract. 
During those years the English were there by force, not by right. Similarly, 
although Bordelais and Bazadais were districts essentially allodial, the bene- 
ficiaries were private persons rather than the kings of England: Aquitaine as a 
whole was never considered to be an allod.! 

B. On the second point of the English thesis, the argument ran that every 
treaty is a contract, and that if one of the parties does not fulfil his obligations, 
the other is quit of his. Henry III had done homage to Louis IX in return for 
certain lands, and the king of France had never surrendered them to him; con- 
sequently, the homage was no longer binding.* Later, it was even argued that 
Louis agreed to the treaty of Paris in order to obtain renunciation of English 
claims to Normandy, Anjou, and Poitou rather than to receive homage from 
Henry.? The English claimed further that a free land could not be transformed 
into a fief by a mere exchange of words,—homage in itself was insufficient, — 
but the investiture of the new vassal by his lord was the necessary condition for 
the creation of any fief. The king of France had never performed this investiture, 
and therefore he could not claim sovereignty over Aquitaine. Finally, even 
assuming that the duchy had been a fief of the French king, by not fulfilling his 
obligations, the counterpart of infeudation, he lost his.fief and forfeited all his 
claims of sovereignty to his vassal.’ | 

So much for the English arguments.* The soundest was certainly the one . 


1 See R. Boutruche, Une Société provinciale en lutte contre le régime féodal; Palleu en Bordelais et 
Bazadais (Paris, 1947). 

2 Appendix II. 

8 D.D.C. 30/6/20: ‘Item consideratis hiis per que constare poterit quod huiusmodi terrarum donacio 
et liberacio, non tantum facte erant dicto Henrico, regi Anglie, pro homagio ab ipso habendo de Burde- 
gala, Baiona, et Vasconia, set principaliter pro quieta clamacione ducatus Normannie, et Pictavie et 
Andegavie comitatuum, et arreragiorum fructuum et exituum predictorum . . - 

4 Appendix II. Cf. Libri feudorum, Lib. I, Tit. xxv: ‘Feudum sine investitura nullo modo constitui 
pose .. > 

5 Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii (1927), 578, ‘Secundo . . ^ Cf. Libri feudorum, Lib. II, Tit. xxiv: ‘Sed non 
est alia justior causa beneficii auferendi, quod si id, propter quod beneficium datum fuerit, hoc servitium 
facere recusaverit.' 

6 The following borrowings from both Roman Law and Libri feudorum have been also identified: 
— argument based upon a ‘donacio sub modo’: | 

Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii (1927), 578, “Tercio . . ? Cf. Corpus juris civilis, Codex, Lib. VIII, Tit. lv. 
—necessity for a fief to be invested with six qualities, that is, ‘incolume, honestum, utile, tutum, facile 


vel possibile’. Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii. 579, ‘Quarto . . .' Cf. Libri feudorum Lib. II, ‘Tit. vi. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii. 580, ‘Septimo . . ” Cf. Libri feudorum, Lib. II, Tit. vi. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii. 580, ‘Octavo . . Cf. Libri feudorum, Lib. TI, 'Tit. xxiv. 
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pertaining to the execution of the treaty of 1259. Between that agreement and 
the outbreak of the Hundred Years War, there were no less than seven succes- 
sive treaties between England and France, and each in a sense was an attempt to 
forge the king of France to carry out the promises of Louis IX. The terms of 
the treaty of 1259 Were never completely fulfilled. On the other hand, it is 
inexact to say that Louis's intention was primarily to obtain the renunciation of 
English claims to territories in northwestern France, for he himself is on record 
as having remarked to his barons, 'Il me semble que ce que je lui donne, je 
l'emploie bien, parce qu'il n'était pas mon homme et que par là il entre en mon 
hommage." 

As for the last two arguments, both are borrowed from the Libri feudorum, 
a collection of Lombard feudal law compiled primarily by Obertus de Horto.? 
These Libri were never recognized in France as having legal force. Moreover, 
if in the early stages of French feudalism investiture was a necessary complement 
to homage, this handing over of some symbolic object by lord to vassal very 
soon came to be considered merely as an accessory. Homage alone was sufficient 
to create a feudal relationship.4 

These feudal arguments drawn from the Libri feudorum and from the texts 
of Roman law continued to be used against the king of France. The most 
interesting of the later examples is one attempting to prove that Charles IV. 
had no legal basis for his contemplated seizure of Guyenne, which became a 
reality in 1324.5 Actually, they seem to have made little difference in the 
behaviour of the kings of France; but fire had to be fought with fire, and these 
were the means the English adopted. They were arguments dictated by cir- 
cumstance, arguments to which English jurists probably addressed themselves 
with tongue very much in cheek. And as soon as better ones were found, such 
as the claims to the throne of France, the old ones were promptly abandoned. 
Any course that might prove to be successful was followed in order to shake 
off the distasteful yoke of vassalage to France and to transfer complete 
sovereignty to the kings of England as dukes of Aquitaine. 


PIERRE CHAPLAIS. 


Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii. 580, ‘Nono . . ? Cf. Libri feudorum, Lib. II, Tit. vi. 
—the king of France is accused of felony: Eng. Hist. Rev. xlii. 582, ‘Quartodecimo . . ^ Cf. Libri 
. eudorum, Lib. IT, Tit. Ivii. 
a Gavrilovitch, op. cit., p. 41. 

. * This collection of imperial constitutions of the twelfth century is found at the end of all ancient 
editions of the Corpus juris civi/is-—A translation of these constitutions may also be found in Sir Thomas 
Craig, The jus feudale; the books of the feus (London & Edinburgh, 1934). 

3 Ch. du Moulin, Coutume de Paris, under Fiefs, preface no. 109: "Consuetudines feudorum et sic 
tanquam opinio nec scriptura unius privati, nullius est auctoritatis, nec meretur nuncupari consuetudo, 
sed opinio et testificacio cuiusdam Oberti de consuetudinibus et legibus imperialibus super feudis.’ 

* O. Martin, Coutume de Paris (Paris, 1922), i. 268. 5 Appendix III. 
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APPENDIX I 


(1298) Three copies of the terms on which Edward I is willing to submit to the arbitration 
of Pope Boniface. (P.R.O., Diplomatic Documents Chancery, 29/4/2-4.) The best of 
these three copies 1s membrane 3, which has been used for this transcript. 


e 

Ista que secuntur fuerunt Summo Pontifici tradita 1n scriptis per nuncios regis Anglie. 

Intencio nunciorum domini regis Anglie hec est: 

Quod inter dominum regem Francie et ipsum regem Anglie, confederatos, vassallos et 
subditos suos, pax et concordia per sanctitatem et circumspectionem domini nostri, domini 
summi pontificis, quanto cicius fieri poterit, ordinetur et pronuncietur propter pericula multa 
que possent contingere inter moras. 

Item, quod omnes terre quas idem rex Anglie, homines et subditi sui habebant et quas ipse 
rex, per ultimam pacem inter ipsum et dictum dominum regem Francie ultimo factam, 
habere debebat citra mare anglicanum, una cum comitatu Pontivi, dicto regi Anglie, homini- 
bus et subditis suis integre restituantur. 

Item, quod super regimine terrarum quas dictus rex Anglie, homines ac subditi sui habent 
et habebunt, provideantur per sanctitatem eiusdem domini nostri summi pontificis et adhi- 
beantur remedia sibi alias per dictos nuncios in scriptis tradita et alia meliora, que sua sanctitas 
viderit apponenda, ut per hec super gravaminibus dicto regi Anglie et suis per regem Francie 
et suos illatis, occasione eadem vel simili ulterius inferenda, collocetur pax que inter ipsos reges 
posset firmiter observari. 

Item, quod sufferencia guerre inter 1psos reges ultimo facta firmiter observetur, quousque 
pax reformata fuerit et completa, et, ea que tam contra ipsam quam contra alias regum pre- 
dictorum sufferencias facta fuit, in statum pristinum et debitum reducantur. Et ut celerius 
fiant, discreti viri per sanctitatem ad partes illas mittantur. 

Item, cum in ultima sufferencia predicta sit actum ut, ea durante, capti hinc inde ostagien- 
tur (quod per regem Francie non fuit servatum), et secundum formam ostagiacionis condictam, ' 
pace reformata, debeant liberari; ex nunc vero esse non possit quin pax per sanctitatem Ipsius 
domini summi pontificis, in culus manu est totum negocium, reformetur; requirunt dicti 
nuncii quod dictos captos sine dilacione faciat liberari. 

' tem, in tract[at]ibus pacis et treugarum sive sufferenciarum habitis per bone memorie 
dominos Albanensem et Penestrinum episcopos cardinales, domini nostri summi pontificis . 
nuncios, vel eciam in aliqua de tribus predictis sufferenciis inter dictos reges factis nunquam 
facta fuit aliqua mencio de rege vel regno Scocie, et tamen dictus rex Francie Haynonien. et 
Luceburgen. comites, delphinum de Vienna, non expressis eorum propriis nominibus, ét Gade- 
fridum de Brabancia in prima sufferenciarum predictarum pro suis confederatis specialiter, 
et alios in genere de Flandria, Vasconia et aliunde confederatos se habere dixit, quorum 
nomina idem rex Francie et sui tract[at]ores se tunc temporis ignorare dixerunt prout in litteris 
prime sufferencie continetur extra. Preterea per annum et amplius antequam de aliqua 
predictarum sufferenciarum tractatus aliquis haberetur rex quondam Scocie reatus suos multi- 
plices, quos contra dominum regem Anglie, dominum suüm, sine causa commiserat sponte 
recognoscens totum regnum Scocie dicto regi Anglie tradiderit, tactisque sacrosanctis ewan- 
geliis, juraverit quod ad ipsum regem Anglie ac suos fideliter se haberet et nichil contra ipsum 
regem Anglie vel suos aliqua fraude vel ingenio vel per alium vel alios machinaretur aut 
faceret quoquomodo, et se in voluntate et manu ipsius regis Anglie voluntarie posuerat; 
nobilesque et alii de dicto regno Scocie predicto regi Anglie fecerant homagium et fidelitatis 
prestiterant! juramentum. Multi eciam de ipsis nobilibus Scocie venerant cum armis in 


1 MS. prestiterit 
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Flandriam cum dicto rege Anglie in eius subsidium et cum prefato rege Anglie, tamquam sui 
fideles eiusque stipendia recipientes, erant ibidem temporibus quibus inite fuerunt sufferencie 
predicte, propter que dicunt dicti nuncii quod dictus quondam rex Scocie vel regnum aut 
subditi quondam sui nullo modo debent aut possunt in dictis sufferenciis vel earum aliqua 
comprehendi. Et sic dicti nuncii regis Anglie, prout una vice prefato domino nostro summo 
pontifici plenius exposuerunt, non habent cum nunciis regis Francie super hoc articulo aliquid 
expedire nec idem nuncii regis Francie, si de hoc mensionem fecerint, sunt in aliquo audiendi. 

Item, quod omnes donaciones, alienaciones, privilegiorum seu aliarum libertatum con- 
cessiones et quecumque novitates facte per dominum regem Francie vel suos seu concesse 
quocumque modo, durante dissencione inter ipsum et regem Anglie, de terris seu in terris 
eiusdem regis Anglie, vassallorum, hominum et subditorum suorum, revocentur et penitus 
anullentur. 


Intencio nunciorum regis Anglie, super hiis que per papam intendebant in pace reform- 
anda fieri, tradita summo pontifici post factum compromissum. 

Hec intencio fuit primo tradita domino pape in principio tractatus ante compromissum. 
Hec est intencio nunciorum regis Anglie: 

Quod terram ducatus Aquitannie quam idem rex Anglie recuperabit et habebit, teneat 
et habeat liberam ab homagio, fidelitate, jurisdictione, obediencia et subjectione et superiori- 
tate quacumque regis Francie. Et quod propter huiusmodi libertatem, rex Anglie quitet 
regi Francie de terra dicti ducatus illud quod per domini nostri summi pontificis providenciam 
fuerit concordatum. 

ÐI vero ne[u]trum predictorum fieri possit, quod appellaciones et resortum per regem 
Francie quitentur regi Anglie. Et in hoc casu, multo minus quitetur regi Francie per regem 
Anglie de terra dicti ducatus quam in casibus predictis. 

Si autem nulla predictarum viarum concordari possit, quod talis fiat super appellacionibus, 
resorto ac regimine terre predicte mitigacio, moderacio et ordinacio quod bona sit concordia 
inter reges predictos et quod occasione premissorum non possit oriri discordia inter eos. 

Si tamen concordentur matrimonia de quibus tractabitur, non deceret quod rex Anglie 
aliquid quitaret de terra predicta. - 

Si hoc optineri non possit, quod terram dicti ducatus quam idem rex Anglie recuperabit 
et habebit liberam, ut dictum est, a rege Francie, accipiet et teneat rex Anglie in feudum 
ab ecclesia romana. Et quod pro huiusmodi libertate habenda a rege Francie, rex Anglie 
quietet de terra ipsius ducatus multo minus tamen quam in casu precedenti et ecclesia romana 
donet de suo! proprio regi Francie? illud quod per eiusdem domini summi pontificis pro- 
visionem fuerit concordatum. 


APPENDIX II 


(c. 1286) Argument that the land of Gascony is 'allod', and therefore not held of France. Copy. 
(P.R.O., Diplomatic Documents Chancery, 27/5/19.3) 


La terre de Gascoigne fu acun temps franche et tenue de allouh, et uncore est et doit 
estre de tiele nature, nient contresteant la pes Lowys en cest article: Ef de ceo que nous au roi 
Dengleterre et a ses heirs avoms done en feez et en demeignes, le rot Dengleterre ou ses heirs 
front homage lige a nous et noes heirs, rots de France, et ausi de Bordeux et de Bayone et de 
Gascoigne et de totes les terres quil tient decea la mer Dengleterre en feex et en demeignes, et des 


1 MS. suso. 2 MS. Fruancie. 3 "The italicized words are underlihed in the original. 
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ysles,-si acunes y a que le roy Dengleterre tiegne que sotent du rotalme de France et tendra de nous 
com pier de France et duyc Daquitaine, kar cel homage fu ordine estre fait par encheson des 
terres que le dit roy Lowys graunta doner a roy Henry Dengleterre en fesant la dite pes; 
lequel graunt nest mie uncore acompli, par quai le dit homage ne se tient mie de droit. Et 
par tieux nues paroles que sont contenues en le dit article, ne puit fee estre establi, mes sowle- 
ment par investiture que seignur fait a son vassal de terre mue de sa seignurie, quele ne fu 
mie la dite terre. Et les dites paroles Cum pier de France et duyc Daquitaine ne sont mie foundez 
sur ley ne sur fait avant eu que deust estre conferme par celes paroles. Mes le dit cum est une 
similitude signifiante que la dite terre serroit semblable as terres des piers de France en con- 
dicions et en charge de servises, que nest mie voirs, ne ceo ne puit estre de droit, kar les terres 
des piers de France moverent du roialme de France, et en lez investiture furent lor condicions 
et lor servises establitz, mes la dite terre ne moveit pas du roialme de France, ne le roy de 
France ne investist pas le dit duyc de la dite terre, par quai il ne pout en la dite terre establir 
servises ne le dit cum nest mie conussance de verite, mes est vaine et veude de ley, par quai la 
dite terre est de droit franche et doit estre tenue de nature de allouh com [av]ant fust.1 


APPENDIX III 


(1324?) Legal arguments that the king of France cannot seize Guienne for lack of homage. 
(P.R.O., Diplomatic Documents Chancery, 27/12/45.) 


Ad secundum dubium, salva correctione maiorum, quod sit in libro feodorum, ‘quo tempore 
miles investituram petere debeat’, et,? ‘de prohibita feodi alienacione per Fredericum con- 
stitucionem imperialem’, par. ‘preterea’® videtur contra in libro feodorum ‘si de feodo contro- 
versia fuerit’,* caput "licet; credo, salvo consilio meliori, quod si cause excusacionis allegate 
sint vere, quod non cecidit a jure suo dictus dominus dux, ut satis dicunt capita in contrarium 
allegata, et hoc satis clare dicto (sic) libro feodorum ‘hic finit lex, deinde consuetudines recni (sic) 
incipiunt’, caput i, par. ‘ad hoc’, ubi dicitur quod tales excusaciones bonus judex habet videre, 
et pro hoc ‘de prohibita feodi alienacione’, caput finale, et de hiis oportet queri et sciri veritas, 
quia non assercionibus parcium, etc. . . . Pendet ergo istius dubii declaracio ex eventu 
probacionum et sentencie, nec obstat per caput ‘licet’,® ubi videtur dici quod vassallus non 
offerendo vel non serviendo, non amittit feodum; verum est, domino petente, ut ibi dicitur, et, 
est racio, quia dominus, [non] petendo servicium, renunciat juri suo, et hoc credo de jure; de 
consuetudine autem secus dicitur ‘non offerendo vel non serviendo vassallus non amittit? 
feodum, immo veniens quandocumque et offerens homagium admittitur, exceptione aliqua 
non obstante’. Interim autem dominus de eadem, consuetudine potest assignare ad feodum, 
hoc est dicere, feodum ponere ad manum suam et, donec vassallus veniet, faciet fructus suos, 
que consuetudo in utroque casu satis videtur tollerabilis et racionabilis, inspecta natura feodi, 
quia feodum datur ut vassallus serviat et serviendo gaudeat de fructibus feodi, non dominus qui 
dat; serviendo autem dominus qui dedit nec habet servitorem, gaudere debet, et non ille qui 


1 D.D.C. 27/5/18 is another copy of the document printed above. 
2 Libri feudorum, Lib. I, Tit. xxii. | 

3 Libri feudorum, Lib. II, Tit. lv, par. 2. 

4 Libri feudorum, Lib. IT, Tit. xxvi. 

5 Libri feudorum, Lib. II, Tit. xxviii, par. 2. 

6 Libri feudorum, Lib. Yl, Tit. xxvi. 

7 MS. admittit. 

8 Libri feudorum, Lib. I, Tit. vii. 
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non servit, ut sic habeat locum materia ‘qui in uno gravatur’, etc. . . . et ‘qui habet onus 
habeat emolumentum'.1 : 

Ad tercium et videtur quod sit sicut dicitur de emphiteota, de colono et conductore, videtur' 
contra "Ne quis in sua causa, etc. . . .'? et legem ‘Si quis in tantam, etc. . . 3 Credo, salvo 
consilio saniori, contrarium per jura supra proximo in alio dubio allegata, quia constat quod, 
secundum excusaciones allegatas, oportet negocium examinari per sentenciam an sint vere 
necne, nec execucio debuit precedere sentenciam. Et hoc satis clare dicit ‘speculator’ in 
titulo de feodis, par. xiiii.4 


Irrotulatur. 

Item, ad confortacionem responsionis proximi et istius dubiorum, dominus rex F rancie, 
admittendo appellaciones, et gentes dicti ducis eciam gaudendo comoditatibus aliis dicti feodi 
sine protestacione, videbatur renunciare juri suo cdnfiscacionis et assignacionis seu posicionis 
ad manum, pro quo, ff. “De in diem adiectione’, legem ‘post post (sic) diem" 5; De arbitro, legem 
Celsus,® nec obstat de citacione allegata contra ducem quia adhuc remanent et sunt salve 
excusaciones, ut supra, de quibus primo cognosci debuit. 

"Item, illa citacio fuit facta extra regnum, quare non valet, per legem ‘extra territorium." 

‘ Item, dicitur quod, consuetudo est, tales citaciones debent fieri in feodo, et videtur satis 
racionabile, quia concernunt feodum, sicut in materia de dampno infecto,? ubi sit denunciac[i]o 
In re presenti, et est racio quia respicit rem. | 

Item, dicitur quod, ad diem et locum citacionis, comparuit procurator domini regis et 
ducis, et obtulit se facturum quod debebat etc. . . ., nec dominus rex Francie comparuit, 
etc. : . ., quare citacio effectum sortiri non potuit ut in lege ‘ex quacumque causa"? nec 
potest esse in defectu, quia, si venisset, nihil fecisset. 

Ad quartum, quod est injungendum cum primo, ut sic-ad utrumque dicatur, credo, salvo 
consilio saniori, quod dominus rex et dux, cuius feodum est in manu domini, et pro quo debetur 
unum homagium, et feodum est unum, debet offerre homagium modo consueto, et deinde 
petere feodum premissis excusacionibus supradictis de homagio non prestito infra tempus statu- 
tum de consuetudine vel de jure, scilicet, ‘quod hoc non fuit propter fraudem, etc. ...’ ut supra, 
et se admisso petat possessionem feodi sui sibi tradi et admitti, et talis requesta videtur approbata 
de consuetudine huius terre, ut supra dictum est, et videtur fulsiri juribus in libro feodorum 
Si de feodo controversia fuerit inter dominum et agnatos’, caput i,10 facta ‘de nova fidelitatis 
forma’, caput i, par. finale,!! et “de controversia inter vassallum et episcopum’, caput i, unde 
sécundum ista videtur debere fieri requesta.12 


* Corpus juris civilis, Codex, Lib. XI, Tit. lvii, par. 5 (‘Qui gravatos se ese . . Je 
Corpus juris civilis, Instit. Lib. I, Tit. xvii (‘Plerumque ubi successionis est emolumentum, ubi 
et tutele onus esse debet.") 

à Corpus juris civilis, Codex, Lib. III, ‘Tit. v.’ 

© Corpus juris civilis, Codex, Lib. VIII, Tit. iv, par. 7. 

* Guillelmus Durandus, Speculum juris (written c. 1230, published at Frankfurt, 1668). 

? Corpus juris civilis, Dig. Lib. XVIII, Tit. ii (De in diem addictione). Dig. Lib. XVIII, Tit. iii, 
par. 7 (post diem). 

© Corpus juris civilis, Dig. Lib. IV, Tit. viii, par. 23 and 37. 

T Corpus juris civilis, Dig. Lib. II, Tit. i, par. 20. 

8 Corpus juris civilis, Dig. Lib. XXXIX, Tit. ii, par. 4, no. 5. 

? Corpus juris civilis, Dig. Lib. II, Tit. v, par. 2. 

10 Libri feudorum, Lib. YI, Tit. xxvi. 

H Libri feudorum, Lib. Il, Tit. vii. 

14 Libri feudoram, Lib. II, Tit. xx. 
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T u £ meeting at Oxford, though one ofthe shortest of this Parliament, was not 
unimportant. The act for ‘preventing Abuses in Printing Seditious Treasonable 
unlicensed books’ (17 Car. I] c.4) was once more extended. A grant of a million 
and a half pounds was voted for the necessities of the Dutch war and to this act 
was added, with the consent of the King but against the wishes of both Clarendon 
and Southampton, a clause appropriating this money solely to warlike purposes 
(17 Car. II c.r). The vengeful spirit of the Cavaliers, ‘drunk or sober’, once 
again manifested itself in the Five Mile Act (17 Car. II c.5), rumours of real 
and supposed activities by nonconformists amongst enemies of the country 
lending strength to familiar associations of sedition and dissent! Four years, 
though they had brought more than half a hundred new members to the com- 
mons, had not much changed its complexion. During this session by-elections 
brought in five men, one of whom, Bertie, was a presbyterian royalist; the other 
four—the two Godolphins from Cornwall, Henry Brouncker, a courtier and 
Sir John Stode, lieutenant of Dover Castle—reinforcing tory ranks? The 
Venetian Giustinian wrote to the Doge that in the Lower House ‘the authority. 
of the Chancellor prevails’, whilst the ‘Upper House follows the King’s views’.® 
It is possible he exaggerates Clarendon’s influence in the Commons, where 
Coventry, Clifford, Downing and Osborne were rising men. In the Lords, 
Arlington’s elevation had strengthened his enemies. At court differences had . 
grown, and even though Charles and the Chancellor might share a lack of 
enthusiasm for the Dutch war, they differed over the appropriation clause 
brought forward by Downing and supported by Coventry, Ashley, Arlington 
and the Duke of York. James and his father-in-law disagreed over the advance- 
ment of Coventry and the ennoblement of his nephew Sir George Saville. Gout 
tortured the earl and kept him from the Lords eleven out of the sixteen days of 

1 Cal. 8. P. Dom, 1665-6, pp. 342, 348, 358, etc. Ludlow, ed. Firth (1898) ii. 377, 394, and 
394n. etc. Burnet, ed. Airy (1897) i. 404. Sidney, Discourses (1704) 415, on the Cavalier Parliament. 

2 Thirteen writs were ordered at Oxford but only these five men were elected in time to serve 
during the session. Four of these vacancies were caused by the elevation to the peerage of Bennet, 
Arundell, Pawlett and Fretchvill See W. C. Abbott, Bag. Hist. Rev., xxi (1906), 21—56, for an 
analysis of changes during the Clarendon period of this Parliament—he estimates 65 seats had changed 
hands by 1665 but, of course, since in this total are included the vacancies noticed in the Fourna/s for 


the session at Oxford, the changes by October 1665 would be fewer. 
9 Venetian Calendar, 1664—5, no. 312, 15 December, 1665, p. 233. 
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this session! Nevertheless, as he wrote his autobiography, Clarendon spoke 
warmly of the ‘excellent harmony’? of this Parliament. The numbers ‘were 
greater than could reasonably have been expected, the sickness still continuing 
to gage and spread itself in several counties’.2 Divisions recorded in the Journal 


suggest 155 as the largest number present on any day, and the lowest as 100.4 


From these members Charles *could not expect or wish a fuller concurrence'. 
Moreover this Parliament ‘passed more acts for his honour and security than 
any other hath ever done in so short a session'.? These acts, nine public and one 
private, are laconically listed by Marvell for his friends in Hull:—he does not, 


it will be noted, give any attention to the appropriation clause mentioned above: 


For 1250000" to his Majesty. For 1200001 to his Majesty to be bestowed on his Royall 
Highnesse. For attainder of Dolman, Scott and Bamfield Englishmen that act in Holland 
against his Majesty. For uniting of Vicarages. For debarring ejected nonconformists from 
liuing in or neare Corporations unlesse taking the new Oath & declaration. For speedyer 
recouery of Rents. For preventing unnecessary suits and delays in law. For taking away of 
damage cleare after seuen yeares. For restraining of printing without licence. And for 
naturalizing some particular persons." 


Reports of debates in this session are scarce. To the formal record of the 
journals may be added some brief paragraphs in Burnet’s History, written not 
less than twenty years afterwards, in 4 Letter from a Person of Quality, written 
by or at the direction of a peer after the famous controversy over the Test in 
1675, and in the account of the general complexion of events at the time written 
by Clarendon during his last exile. Three manuscript reports afford some con- 
solation for the absence or disappearance of longer diaries. ‘The best known 
extends considerably beyond this session and is among the Rawlinson manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian. This Journal whilst frequently no more than a précis 


= Continuation of the Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon (1843), 1165-1171 (hereafter referred to 
as Cont.), H. C. Foxcroft, Halifax (1898), i. 38-9. Beresford, The Godfather of Doroning Street 
(1925) chapter xii. Temple, Works, (1770), i. 468. Clarendon to, Temple on his health. Lord? 
Journals xi. 681 fF., October 65. 

2 Cont. 1165. 

3 Cont. 1150. 

4 Commons’ Journals, viii. 613—624. 120 were named on the committee of privileges. Five 
divisions are given showing 155 on the 18 October, 149 on the 24th, 100 on the 23rd, 122 on the rath 
and 108 on the 27th. 

9 Conf. 1151. 

8 Cont. 1165. 

7? Marvel/'s Poems and Letters ed. Margoliouth (1927) ii. Letters, p. 40. 

Letters 39/41 concern this session but are as usual in the Hull series reticent in tone. Cf. Statutes 
of the Realm, v. 570-583 for texts of the acts and Sir Edward Turner’s speech at the prorogation on 
the 31 October in the Fourna/ of the Lords for a commentary which is as usual with this orator, both 
pompous and informative. ‘The three acts effecting reforms in legal costs and procedure afford examples 
of those “good laws of the pensionary parliament’ of which L. Echard reminds us (History of the Revo/u- 


tion (1725), p. 37) and which continue though more faintly to reveal the interest in law reform associated 


with the Commonwealth period. 
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of the Lords Yournal or, at least, of the same kind of information available there, 
often provides interesting additional material. It is obviously the work of a 
peer interested in procedure, in legal affairs (his reports of the Roberts and 
Winn case are long and detailed), and in religious controversies. It may bea 
recopying from notes taken at the time of the events recorded as entries like 
‘H:adj:to tomorrow.1o' suggests.! For the Oxford session the Rawlinson 
manuscript confirms Burnet and the Letter from a Person of Quality in some 
particulars, adds to the list of speakers therein mentioned, and records one signi- 
ficant debate not elsewhere noticed. On the 12 October, a Thursday, Clarendon 
was presiding and the usual votes of thanks were being reported to the Lords: 
Upon reading the orders for thanks to be given to the King and Ld. Chane; Ld, Lucas 
moved that, that part of the order which related to Ld. Chanc. might be omitted, conceiving 
it improper & derogatory, to the honour of the King, to thank Ld. Chanc. in the same manner, 
for what was but an inlargement upon the Kings speech & by the Kings comand, that Ld. 
Chanc.’ speech was the Kings sence & favour and therefore the King only to be thanked for 
both, some litle debate, but few seconding Ld. Lucas, the order stood unaltered.? 


John, Lord Lucas, although of a well-known cavalier family, generally appears 
in this Parliament in opposition if not to the court, then to measures supported 
by tory interest. He is another of that not inconsiderable band whose ambitions 
had been ignored or hindered by Clarendon: his name appears in this same 
session among the opponents of the Five Mile Act and in 1670 with those of the 
Lords who protested against the Conventicle Act. His most famous speech, 
afterwards often reprinted, given 22 February 1670-1, attacked the ‘weak 
looseness of the Government’. He died a few months later and was succeeded 
by Charles, son of his elder but illegitimate brother, Thomas.? 

Three manuscript pages, now in the Library of the University of Minnesota, 
report on the Oxford session. "They are in a contemporary hand, speak of 'our 
house', and may have been inscribed from day to day, but it seems more likely 
that they were written shortly after the session closed. They are here given in 
full, since they are relatively inaccessible, but much of the material can be 
found elsewhere. Most interesting perhaps is the account given of Edmund 
Waller's opposition to the bill against Irish cattle. The bill against foreign, that 
is, Irish cattle ‘not past’ according to Marvell ‘by his Majesty as being destruc- 
tive to the Irish interest’! was read for the first time, 18 October; in the division 

1 Bodleian, MS. Rawl. A. 130, e.g. f. 4 procedure, 12-13 Roberts & Winn, f. 19 Bridgewater 
against the Quakers or f. 67 where Ashley is accused of speaking ‘like one of Oliver Cromwell's coun- 
cellors’, f. 56, etc. 

2 MS. Rawl. A. f. 53v. 

3 Complete Peerage. Clarendon, Life (1843), pt. iii. 972. Memoirs of the Duke of Newcastle, ed. 
Firth, 2nd ed. revised (n.d.) p. 159. Marvell, Lesters, 308 and see ib., p. 74 for note of another speech 
by Lucas on the Skinner affair. H. C. Foxcroft. Halifax (1898) i. 66n. State Tracts (1689), pp. 454 f. 


see below for his speeches against the Five Mile Act. 
4 Letters, p. 41. 
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on whether it should be read a second time, Strangewayes and Swale were tellers 
for the 103 yeas, Ford and Jolly for the 52 noes. It was read 20 October and 
committed, ingrossed 23rd and after the house had rejected a proviso for liberty 
to import $000 cattle for the use of the King, the bill was passed 24 October, 
Strangewayes and Rithard Temple tellers for the 81 yeas, Talbot and Churchill 
for the 63 noes. Waller, whose past record for political consistency was not too 
good, became famous in the restoration parliament for good sense and tolerance. 
He sat for Hastings and usually acted with the moderate country group. The 
bill for ejected ministers is, of course, the Five Mile Act (17 Car. II c.2). The 
supplemental bill about the plague was ingrossed 24 October, passed (at some 
time not specified in the Journals) thereafter and returned with amendments 
from the Lords and again debated 30 October. The Rawlinson MS. reports a 
conference 31 October about the Commons demands: "The Lds. debated on the 
. matter in difference, and resolved to agree to all but that proviso, that the Lds. 
houses should not be shut up . . . the Lords at the conference adhered to that 
part of the proviso for exempting the Lords from being shut up’! Marvell com- 
ments that the bill did not pass 'because the Lords would not agree with us that 
their houses if infected should be shut up’? Sir John Goodricke, here reported 
moving for the gift to the Duke of York, sat for Yorkshire 1661—1670 and in 
1667 was one of Clarendon's few supporters.? 


innesota Fragment 

166s [the oth of October 

| Sessions at Oxford 
The House of Commons mett in the Convocation & after prayers was ended. 
JA bill was read that pass'd not the last Sessions. 
That Juryes should trye prisoners that stood Mute as if they pleaded; 
‘Then the Lords sent to desire a Conference in the Astronimy schooles, 
My Ld. Clarendon told both Houses the King expected their attendance of 9 a clocke in 
Christchurch Hall 


October the roth. 
‘The King spoke to both Houses without his robes & Crowne in Christchurch Hall and sayd 
hee expected such a supply as might assist him in case our neighbers meaning the French 
preferd the friendship of the Dutch before his etc My Lord Chancelor spoke very long 
enlarging the Kings speech 
October the 11th i 
The Summe of twelve hundred and fifty thousand pound was voted by the House. etc 
[a marginal drawing of a hand points to this line] Memorandum the wayes of eaysinge on it. 
viz: by way of monthly Assesment without goeinge into a Committe of the whole house was 
voted by the house. 
A bill for the taking away Damages cleare. 

1 Rawl. A. 130, 56v. 2 Letters, p. 40. 

3 Milward's Diary (1938) 14 October, 9 November 1667. 
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2nd folio "Thursday October the 12th 
[a marginal note] 2nd time of reading 


The bill that petye T'reasons felonyes & Murders such as committ them & stand Mute & 
will not put themselves upon their tryall to be recorded as if ‘they pleaded the second branch 
that those that are burnt in the hand, shall bee kept in the house of correction to hard labour 
for a yeare; the 3rd Branch was that prosecuters of felonyes & sim: [ilar] should bee bourne 
by the parish or at the Country charge, & after long debate dividinge whether the bill should 
be committed or not 61: for the bill & 61: against it the speakers castinge voice carryed it it 
should bee committed. Reasons insisted on for the bill that principall in murders standinge 
mute, accessoryes—went scot free and could not bee tryed as if one should hire a bravo to 
kill a man, the bravo standinge mute is condemned for the contempt of the law, not for the 
fact soe the hirer could not be tryed 

Against that it was sayd if any should bee malitiously prosecuted, standing mute saved his 
land, but now this makes new forfeitures and soe one might bee sworne out of his estate 


October the 13 


A bill brought in by Sir Robert Atkins; Against meaner sort of people runninge a huntinge 
& soe mispendinge their time that at last they become chargeable to the parish it recited the 
law 13 of Richard the 2nd and the 1st of King James. 

A bill for the benefit of heires executors administrators that they may not loose the benefitt 
of their suite by the death of the Defendent 


folio 3 
A. bill to pay to 2*-6 for tith they that sewe hempe or flax passed our House 
A bill for the unitinge of churches passed both Houses 


A bill that ejected Ministers shall take an oath passed our H[ouse] 
A supplementall Act for the plague passed our House 


. October the 20 


A bill to lay an imposition upon all your Irish Cattle that shall bee brought into England 
passed our house. ‘Twas ordered some of Ireland should be heard against the bill Mr Waller 
said none ought to be heard against the Commons of England. Objected against the oill 
that it will spoyle our trade with Ireland and they will vent their wooll to other countryes; 
& that it is state policye to make kingdomes dependent upon ours & that the bill would spoyle 
the commerce & make it independent the 'King having noe part of the forfeiture ; twas said 
twas without president; (but presidents were large in it) and it was to instruct the King & 
put a dividence in him, and when wee had taken all the care wee could the King might 
grante a licence baring date afore the Act and 'twould bee good, it was sayd the King has 
given him 5000 cattle of out of Ireland Een him for his household. 


October the 24. 


Moved by Sir John Goodericke to give a months tax of six score thousand pounds to the Duke 
of Yorke for his good service hee did at sea, for he had much impaired his estate, Ordered 
- Mr Solicitor to bring in the bil 


Much the most interesting of the manuscripts is an account, found among - 
the Wharton papers in the Carte collection in the Bodleian, of the discussion 


1 Contraction marks over the m are here shown by double m; y? and ye have been expanded to she 
and that, wc to which, against for agst. | 
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about the Five Mile Bill on the 30 October to which both the author of 4 Letter 
to a Person of Quality and Burnet refer. The notes, probably a careful copy from 
rough jottings, may be the work of Philip, Lord Wharton, himself. His sym- 
pathy for the nonconformists is well known, his part in this debate is referred 
to in all accounts of it. Almost the longest speech reported here is by ‘Mr. W.’ 
and expresses opinions Wharton is known to have held. Many other papers 
amongst his manuscripts bear evidence to his keen interest in the lot of his 
fellow presbyterians.. Whilst this bill was not quite so savage as the Conventicle 
Act of 1670; it imposed a further penalty on men whose sufferings since the 
restoration seemed out of all proportion to their faults. There is no doubt that 
fear of intrigues by commonwealth sympathizers and nonconformists abroad, 
during the war then in progress, helped the passage of this act, but its supporters 
had not needed that additional spur to encourage the adoption of earlier acts in 
the ‘code’. The bill ‘for suppressing unconforming Ministers’ was read in the 
Lower House 14 October, read for the second time, 17 October and committed. 
On the 21 October Robert Milward of Stafford reported on the bill and with 
certain additions it was ingrossed and passed on the 25th. On the 26th Strange- 
wayes and others carried it to the Lords. On the following day a bill to make 
the oath contained in it compulsory throughout the nation was introduced. 

I A B doe sweare That it is not lawful upon any pretence whatsoever to take Armes against 
the King And that I doe Abhorr that Traiterous Position of takeng Armes by his Authoritie 
against His Person or against those that are commissioned by him in pursuance of such 
Commissions. And that I will not at any time endeavour any Alteration of Government 
either in Church or State! 

It was, of course, the last sentence to which so many references were made 
in the Lords. On the 27th a vote was taken on the committal of this Bill and is 
recorded in the Fournal: 

The Yeas went out 


Colonel Strangewayes — ` Tellers for the Yeas 51 
Mr Weld ' 
Sir ‘Fo. Talbot | Tellers for the Noes 57 


Sir Tho. Littleton 


Strangewayes was member for Dorset and, like his father, fierce against the 
puritans. He had taken the Five Mile Act to the Lords the day before. Weld 
sat with Littleton for Much Wenlock but did not share his friendship for the 
dissenters. Littleton at this time was friendly with Arlington; Talbot, who sat : 
for Knaresborough, was a Buckingham man. 4 Letter from a Person of Quality 
describing this further attempt to prevent all alteration in church and state says 
of this bill: | 

'The Providence by which it was thrown out was very remarkable; for Mr Peregrine Bertie, 

1 Statutes of the Realm, v. 575, 17 Car. IIc c.2, par I. 
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being newly chosen, was that morning introduced into the house by his brother, the now 
earl of Lindsay and Sir Thomas Osborne, now ‘Treasurer; who all three gave their votes 
against that bill! 


In the Lords the bill was read a first time on the 26th, a second time and cqm- 
mitted on the 27th. On Monday, the 30 October, John Egerton, 4rd earl of 
Bridgewater, reported that the committee thought the bill fit to pass with some 
alterations ‘which they leave to their Lordships Consideration’, These were 
small, the Rawlinson MS. records, and: 


The Ld. Tresurer Southampton, E. Manchester, Ld. Wharton, Ld. Lucas, with weighty 
reasons opposed the bill, but it was soe strongly carryed on by the Duke of York and all 
the Bps. that the opponents could not obteyn to have it recommitted, a thing seldome denyed? 


A -Letter from a Person of Quality adds Ashley, later earl of Shaftesbury, to the 
list of the bill’s opponents. Burnet says that Dr. Earle, Bishop of Salisbury, 
was against it and that Sheldon of Canterbury and Ward of Exeter were most 
for it. He adds a story about an attempt in the Commons to add /ega/y to the 
word commissioned in the oath by John Vaughan, later chief justice, whose 
arguments were overruled by Heneage Finch, solicitor general. In the Lords, 
a similar move by Southampton the Treasurer was thwarted by Anglesey. 
Anglesey had, however, obtained leave to be in Ireland on the 23 October and 
other evidence as to this incident is not forthcoming. 

In the notes printed below speakers are indicated by initials or abbreviations 
only. Mr ‘C’ might be one of several peers, Coventry, Carrington or Crofts 
being three possibilities. About the other speakers, however, little doubt can 
remain. ‘Mr Cam’ must be the earl of Manchester, who was Lord Chamberlain, 
‘Br-’ Bridgewater, ‘Ca’ or ‘Can’, Canterbury. Lucas and Basil Feilding, third 
- earl of Denbigh, seem equally obvious identifications; both it may be recalled 
opposed the later Conventicle Act though they had taken opposite sides in the 
civil war. ‘ff’ must stand for Thomas Belasis, Lord Falconbridge, Cromwell's 
son-in-law, ‘Lex’ for Robert Sutton, first Baron Lexington, a zealous royalist 
whose house had been burnt during the wars. The longest and most violent 
speech is by ‘Mr Win’, certainly George Morley, Bishop of Winchester, an in- 
transigeant Anglican. ‘Y’ can only indicate for York. ‘Nor’ probably stands for 
James Compton, third earl of Northampton, a pure cavalier who later became a 
follower of Shaftesbury’s. The part played by Ashley and Ward of Exeter is not 
reported anywhere in these notes. 

1 Parl. Hist. IV, xl. The Berties were presbyterian royalists, Osborne, later Danby, was still at 
this time a Buckingham man. For division see Common Journals, viii. 622, 27 October, 1665. 

2 Rawl. A. 130, f. 56. Lords’ Journals xi. 697, 30 October. In spite of the statement in À Letter 
from a Person of Quality noted below, Ashley’s name does not appear in the list of Lords present on this 
day in Lord? Journals, xi. 696. | 

3 Burnet i. 402-3, Lord? Fournals xi. 693. 
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From this debate it would appear that at least three shades of opinion were 
expressed in the Lords: the intolerance voiced, for example, by Morley and 
Sheldon; the mild Anglicanism of Lucas and Southampton, which found the 
whole idea of oaths and unalterable laws distasteful; the outraged presbyterian- 
ism of men like Wharton, conscious of the aid they had rendered at the 
. restoration and bitterly resentful of broken promises of leniency. 


Heads of some debates upon the Bill for Non-Conforming ministers not coming within 
five miles of corporations 30 October 1665. 


Mr. C. 


Mr: Cam[erarius] 
Manchester 


Mr. 'T[reasurer] 


Bodleian, MS. Carte 8o. f. 757 
Moved that it may bee recommitted 


Thought this Bill unseasonable, those concerned were used worse then 
Comon Beggars. Seconded to have it recomitted 


Was against the Drift of the Bill, and thought that it would give them 
a further Countenance & yett a further provocation. 

Did not at all approve of the Oath, and did not know how farr it would 
extend, it being buta few dayes since the same Oath was cast out of the 
house of Commons but by five or six Voyces as to the whole Nation. 
Moved that the Bill might bee recommitted upon the Oath, and 
alsoe that the Committee might consider of some wayes how those 
Ministers that are laide aside might be made use of, & in order thereunto 
moved that the Committee might prepare a Clause to bee inserted in this 
Act that such of them as came to Common prayer and should have 
Lycenses from the Bishopp might have Liberty to Preach in Publique 
soe long as the Bishopp should give leave. Hee did not know that our 
Lawes are like the Meades & Persians which were not to be altered 
nor doth hee think that theirs were soe, that beeing spoke in a case of 
Judgment upon Daniell etc [not by our Lawes. erased] 


Mr. Nor:[thampton] Wished the Bill had not been brought in, but would not now have it 


Mr. 'T.[reasurer] 


Mr. Y :[orke] 


757v 
Mr. Lu:[cas] 


laide aside. Supposed what was spoken last was out of order and should 
have been before the report. 


Justified it to have been spoken according to order. That hee pur- 
posely ayoyded being at the Committee because he was against this 
Bill & therefore now it was propper for him to speake & desired that 
these words might bee added to the Oath I will not indeavour tumul- 
tuarily & seditiously the alteration of Government etc 


Were ouer carefull of them whoe had noe care of us desired to agree 
to the amendment of the Bill 


Seconded Mr T': as to the Oath and that a Member of Parliament 
could not take the latter part of the Oath & that it was not necessary 
for hee that could take the first part of the Oath would not indanger 
any alteration in the Government. Wee have made new Lawes & soe 
must others, so should not bee barred by such an Oath, & there would 
bee noe danger to the Crowne from them that should take the first part 
of the Oath. | 
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Mr. T. 


Mr. Can[terbury] 


Mr. T. 


Mr. Ch[andos] 


f. 758 
Mr Y. 


Mr Can. 


(Mr W[harton] 


As for that of the Crowne hee thought there was noe danger for the 
Judges & Lawyers would tell them that an Act for disinheriting the 
Crowne was a Voide Act but he could not say soe as to alterations in 
Church Government, hee knew not how farr an Oath in that case 
might runne, it being brought in not many dayes agoe as to the persons 
concerned in this Bill, & the next news it was brought in for all the 
Nation & he did know how long it might bee before hee should bee 
sworne out of the Kingdome, or into a Windmill. 


‘Thought there was a great mistake in the meaneing of this Oath it 
did not hinder altering of what should be thought fitt soe this Govern- 
ment were preserved. What the Government is in England is well 
knowne, It is Monarchy in the State and Episcopy in the Church, 
and the thing promised in the Oath is not to alter the Government in 
either. Is sorry to see there is such tendernesse for such ill men; “They 
have their Emissaryes ouer all the three Nations & abroade in Holland 
among our Enemies. 

Replyed to what was saide last concerning the Oath and thinkes that 
one that takes it is bound not to consent to the alteration of a Cun- 
stable, hee approves of the Government of the Church & thinkes it a 
good one & perhapps the best, & wishes well to it, and for the good of 
it would not have such thinges prest, but hee would not bee bound to 
sweare never to endeavor an alteration of it. 


[Blank in MS.] 


Desires wee would not bee troubled about such trifles & distinctions 
but to passe the Bull. 


Desired that after soe much debate the Bill might bee put to the 
Question | 

That the Bill hath been moved to bee recommitted, and seconded & 
thirded & that with very many reasons and nothing saide in answer to 
any of them but by Mr Ca:[nterburyt—space in MS.] whoe is soe 
great a person etc. and speakes with soe much weight, which notwith- 
standing it hath beene answered fully by another of noe lesse eminency. ' 
But as to that part which hee mentioned of Nonconforming Ministers 
having emissaries in Holland They will bee pleased to consider that 


this was but saide & that before any Court of justice non apparere et 


non esse eadem ist oratio and that for his part hee did beleeve that 
they were sober & Loyall and peaceable persons, and that if any of 
them were not, there were Lawes to meete with them, and it is knowne 


-in point of fact that divers of them, have been committed in many 


cytes & most, (if not all), released which tends very much to the clear- 
ing of theire innocency. That they did in a body oppose the Death of 
the late King, & were Instrumentall & successfull for the restoring of 
this King, and for matters of Religion hee did fully beleeve that they 
were orthodox and did generally agree to the Nine & thirty Articles 
of the Church of England except those three concerning Ceremonies 
& Discipline. 
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Mr: Br[idgewater] 


~ 


Mr ff[auconberg] 


Mr Win[ton] 


f. 759 


The thing now in Debate is whether the Bill should bee voted or 
recommitted, & appeales if ever the Recomittment was denied when it 
had been moved upon soe many great instances & soe often seconded. 
Mooves that the Bill may bee recommitted upon those things that had 
beene mooved & upon these further that À Minister whoe never had 
beene nor should bee at Conventicles might not have the same punish- 
ment as hee that should frequent them; which as yett the Bill appointed: 
that none may bee Imprisoned without conviction by a Jury which 


as the Bill stood he might bee upon a Single Oath & unheard & that 
they might not bee made vagabonds & put into the case of Cain as 
was Observed 


Did beleeve that the last person spoke as hee thought, but hee was of 


another opinion and had grounds for it from the Chancellors speech by 
the Kings Command & read some part of it that they were still design- 
Ing against us, waited for a luckie day etc. 


Remembers well what was in that Speech and that there is noe mention 
there of Ministers 


There are no Persons dangerous if these persons are not dangerous 
they trouble great Citties & Corporations, and undermine the work 
of our Incumbants in private parishes. There was a Conventicle 
managed by one of them at Guildford & some of them clapt up and 
eare long they were rescued & either stole the Key of the Church or 
broke open the Dore & there preached in the Church and the Com 
attended him in the Streetes as at a publique triumph as that of Mr 
Prin, and you may remember what followed. This Law doth but 
remove them from their habitation & from Corporations & doth but 
send them where they shall doe noe hurt to themselves nor others. 
Did they consider whether wee went when time was? Did they not 
put us out of this place though against Articles of Warre and though - 
Mr Seldon who served for this place said that it was both against the 
Law of God & Man that they told as an Ordinance of Parliament 
was above it and we did goe? 

If there bee noe Lawes there can bee noe society & if they will not 
come under these Lawes what shall wee say? All must live under a Rule 
or none must. Wee onely desire security. I but these Men did protest 
against the Kings Death, but where were his Murtherers? Suppose 
one apprehend a Man upon the way Robb him tye him to a tree 
whilst another knocke him on the head. I should not have mentioned 
this but there was occasion given mee for it. But what shall wee 
doe with [Sic] with them? Many of them have been with mee and 
with others of my Brethren. I have asked them can you reade the 
Booke of Common Prayer? Yes Can you use the Ceremonyes? 
Yes. Why do you not then subscribe to the assent & consent since it is 
only to the use of it? I can: Can you subscribe that which Concernes 
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Mr T. 


Mr Ca:[nterbury] 


Mr "bs 
Mr Lu: 


Mr Lex[ington] 
Memo 


Mr Br[idgewater] 
f759v | 
Mr Den[bigh] 


Mr Lu 
Mr Br. 


the Covenant? Noe. Here they sticke. They will not say they will 

renounce the last Warr, and they will forestall another. 

The Oath now in hand is not to Parliament Men & it may bee ex- 

plained to Sattisfacion. 

Desires that not Tumultuously or Seditiously may bee added to «he 

Oath & thinkes that the Ministers should not be made desperate & 

therefore resorts to his first motion. 

They neede not bee desperate for they may Conforme & have livings 

if they will. 

By the Act sett forth they cannot. F 
Propounds that the former Oath & the Subscription in the booke for 
Common Prayer may bee the Test in this Act & propounds rather 
that the Law may bee that they shall take such an Oath, and if they 
did not that then they should be punished. Hee knows not but that 
some of them may conforme, and bee Bishopps & therefore would not 
have this Test for them which may hinder them from there votes in 

Parliament for any alteration. 

[Blank in MS.] 

'The Question was much called for & those whoe were for the Re- 

comitting desired that might bee the Question: 

Desired that it might be understood that those whoe were for the 

Recomittment were against the Bill & those whoe were against the 

Recomittment were for the Bill. 


Conceived that it was not to bee taken for granted for those that 
desired to have the Bill recommitted might desire to have it a good 
Lawe fitt to passe. 


Supposed it might be recommitted & amended at the table. 
Moved the use of Proxies might be reserved. 


The Question for the Recomittment was carryed in the Negative. 
The Question for. passing of the Bill was carryed in the affirmative.1 


CAROLINE ROBBINS. 


1 The spelling of the MS. has been kept except that ye and 57 have been expanded and the # has 
been doubled wherever the contraction sign so warrants. 
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REPORT ON: THE MILITARY PAPERS OF FIELD- 
MARSHAL SIR GEORGE NUGENT, BART. 
(1757-1849), IN THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE 
INSTITUTION LIBRARY 


Tue military papers of Sir George Nugent in the Manuscript Section of the 
Royal United Service Institution Library consist of fourteen well and uni- 
formly bound large volumes, presented by a later namesake in 1923 and 1924. 
_Although the Field Marshal’s military service was of exceptional length, this 
collection deals only with the period from 1792 to 1815; and even this portion 
of his career is not exhaustively covered in more than 3,000 pages. With very 
few exceptions, the papers are of the non-personal type which collect auto- 
matically in the files of adjutant-generals and military commanders. . 

George Nugent, related to the family of the duke of Buckingham, was a 
regular soldier from the age of sixteen. He saw service in the American war, 
and became a staff officer in the early part of the French wars, Ireland being his 
station from 1796 to March, 1801.1 He then spent five years as Commander in 
Chief in Jamaica, returning home for short spells in charge of the Western and 
Kentish Military Districts before becoming Commander in Chief in India in 
1811. His term of office there was short, as there were certain undefined limits 
to his post which he found impossible to overlook when Lord Motra went out 
there. At various dates between 1790 and the dissolution of the last unreformed 
Parliament in 1832 he served the family interest in the seats for Aylesbury and 
Buckingham. His wife, Maria, daughter of the attorney-general of New Jersey, 
wrote a celebrated diary of her time in Jamaica. By sheer survival, Nugent 
reached the rank of Field Marshal in 1846. 

In the papers there 1s little trace of his activities outside the military sphere, 
and little indication of his private life beyond a reference to the bad health of his 
wife, which he pleaded as an additional reason for resigning his post in India in 
1813. The existing papers, however, give a broad view of British military activi- 
ties over an important period and in widely different spheres. 


1 See D.N.B. 
3 Lady Nugent's Journal of a Voyage to and Residence in . . . Jamaica . . . I8OT to 1805, and 
subsequent events . . . 1805 to 181r, was privately published in 1839; three editions were later pub- 


lished at Kingston, Jamaica, in 1907, 1934 and 1939. The book gives a lively and spirited account of 
the Lieutenant Governor's household, its private affairs, travels and public functions in Jamaica; and 
also contains interesting notes on the state of India from 1811 to 1814. 
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Three volumes cover the Irish period, with a few returns overlapping 
between 1792 and 1804. There is fresh and startling proof of the danger to 
British interests there. The determined hostility of the bulk of the population, 
_ the bad discipline of British regular troops, the brutal ignorance of the yeomanry 
and militia officers, and the penal laws and terror-inspited terrorism of the 
government are clearly shown. Letters from informers give the names, relatives 
and home towns of the members of the Irish Committee in Paris; spies, drowned: 
friars, unrest and mutiny figure alongside accounts of lawless behaviour and 
disregard of orders by some regular officers, too long stationed in Irish billets 
to be aware of their duties and responsibilities. Evidence of open ‘United 
Irishmen’ propaganda in the cavalry (leading to the disbanding of an old and 
famous regiment, the sth Royal Irish Dragoons), of bad practices and corrup- 
tion, add point to copies of Abercromby’s General Orders of 1798, wherein he 
declared that the condition of the forces was so appalling as to render them 
‘formidable to every one but the enemy’. The constant fear of French invasion 
is evidenced by many pages of instructions, repeated and brought up to date . 
almost monthly, for mustering and marching in case of a French landing; by 
many naval reports giving warnings of possible attacks and hostile fleet move- 
ments; by copies of secret flag recognition signals to be exchanged between 
H.M. ships and shore stations; by accounts of papers taken in French vessels 
captured off the Irish coast; and by private and confidential review and inspec- 
tion returns. The fencible regiments, while ‘extremely regular and well con- 
-= ducted in their quarters’, and ‘much respected by the loyal inhabitants’, were 
also very varied in their discipliné and appearance, without regulation uniform 
except coats, unable to perform the field exercises properly, full of old and short 
` men, with too many boys, and their accoutrements bad. The militia were 
seething with treachery and mutiny, and at loggerheads with the yeomanry over 
religious matters; Nugent filed copies of seditious handbills circulated in 1797 
amongst thegarrison of Dublin and the North Mayo and Limerick militia 
regiments advising passive resistance to orders until pay and subsistence money 
were increased. An attempt to use military bodies for propaganda against the 
Irish Union is recorded in the suspension of the marquis of Downshire from 
command of his Regiment, because of a petition opposing ‘a measure now under 
discussion in Parliament’ in January, 1800. The yeomanry itself, though it 
might do at a pinch to protect depóts against insurgents and even provided ‘a 
few select corps under the direction of young men of High Rank’ who ‘might 
wish to attend the Army’, inspired no confidence in the British generals as to 
its ability against French troops. 

When the French did in fact succeed in landing 1,100 men under General 
Humbert at Killala in August, 1798, Nugent's letters from the field, instructions 
for brigading the battalion guns, and accounts of the overthrow of large British 
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forces at Castlebar (illustrated with a useful and informative sketch-map)! testify 
to the influence the ex-merchant of rabbit skins managed to exert before being 
overwhelmed. The melancholy aftermath of the rebellion and invasion 1s shown 
by Castlereagh’s orders for the assembling of Courts Martial, the details of 
Martial Law, orders for transporting for life men found in possession of guns, 
and instructions to send rebels, if sentenced to transportation, to Prussia to be 
enrolled for foreign service. ‘There is also much paper concerning barracks and 
their construction, and many weekly strength returns, giving names andnumbers 
of regiments, their quarters and stations. One return, of officers absent without 
leave, lists 27 regulars, 11 fencibles (including one lieutenant-colonel) and r5 
militia (of whom one was a full colonel). Foreign troops also figure in the 
returns; in 1801'there were over 4,800 Dutch troops in Ireland, including 
riflemen, two battalions of light infantry, and four of foot.? 

The lighter side of Irish life finds some reflection, in the case of an officer 
attempting to carry off by force ‘a young lady of fortune’, an account of a mon- 
strous floating island said to be in preparation by the French for future invasion, 
and a petition lobbying for the retention of the job of washerwoman at the - 
Royal Hospital by a family which had apparently held the post for generations 
and was loath to let it go. It is also noticeable from several circulars and a report 
on the health of the militia and fencibles in Ireland (the annual mortality between 
1795 and 1800 was as low as 1 in 79) that these men made excellent recruits by 
reason of their peasant background, their active habits and their well-nourished 
= State. At certain times recruiting was opened for volunteers from Irish home 
defence units for specified regiments of the British line, both horse and foot; 
additional bounties were given, and some first-rate material went into the ranks 
which proved on many a hard-fought field far from Ireland how brilliantly the 
Irishman could fight. 

The Jamaica volumes total six, though of these two are not directly con- 
nected with Sir George Nugent's period there as Commander in Chief. One is 
a complete memoir on the defence of Jamaica, drawn up in 1782 by Major- 
General Archibald Campbell; the other is the Regimental Hospital Book of the 
19th Foot, at Stoneyhill Barracks, Jamaica, from January, 1789, to April, 1791. 
The four volumes directly concerned with Nugent are collections of corres- 
pondence bound for the years 1802 to 1805, with a few earlier and some later 
papers. Campbell's memoir of 1782, drawn up for an attack anticipated in that 
year, opens with a brief historical account, describes the geographical features, 

1 See T. H. McGuffie, ‘A sketch map of Castlebar, 27th August, 1798’ (illustrated) in Journal of 
the Society for Army Historical Research, xxvi, no. 107, p. 88. | 

3 These Dutch troops consisted largely of the Emigrant Brigade, formed from the troops who had 
rallied to the Orange Flag during our expedition to North Holland in 1799. The Brigade was dis- 


banded at the Peace of Amiens. See C. T. Atkinson, ‘Foreign Regiments in the British Army, 1793- 
1802,’ in Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, xxii, no. 90, 234-7. l 
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and records a population of 23,000 whites and 255,000 negroes. Besides laying 
down full defence arrangements, orders for mustering, signals, provisions, 
depóts and posts particularly favourable to an invader, a good complete des- 
cription of the entire island is given. The harbours; towns, roads, rivers, forts, 
and interior are individually considered and examined. There is no map in the 
volume, but the study is workmanlike and thorough. The 19th Foot Regimental 
Hospital Book gives 596 entries, mostly fever, in 28 months. Sixteen venereal 
and 21 punishment cases are recorded. Name, age, date of admission, where 
quartered, disease, and date of death or discharge are listed; five fatalities 
appear, one of inebriation five hours after admission. The punishment cases 
show no particular pattern in the dates of infliction; sometimes a three months’ 
gap 1s followed by admissions on succeeding days; a few days was the usual 
length of confinement, though one man was in hospital for six weeks; one soldier 
is responsible for two entries, another for three, and the desperado of the regiment 
for six, so that three men contribute over half the recorded instances where the 
normal floggings ended in hospital. 

The four volumes dealing with Sir George's normal work as Commander 
in Chief in Jamaica contain originals and copies of the bulk of official business 
(with the Horse Guards, War Office and Downing Street), in- and out-letters, 
-official despatches, regimental matters, promotions, transfers, troop movements, 
courts-martial, hospitals, barracks, ship movements and relations with the House 
of Assembly. The ebb and flow of the war is vividly illustrated; and additional 
interest is given by the inclusion of some private notes and out-of-the-way 
curiosities. One document, from the pro-British Mosquito Indians on the 
mainland, gives their opinion of the war of 1802, information as to the election 
of a new King, and requests arms, cloth, pistols and swords in case the Spaniards 
attacked them; the General Marshal, generals, junior officers and an admiral, 
all boasting good English names, make their respective marks; a subsequent 
list, of 1804, includes rum, shirts, pins, fish-hooks and coloured handkerchiefs 
amongst the items sent out to keep them in good humour. Many of the early 
communications from London show the usual eager desire to reduce to a peace 
establishment, at a time when few people in authority honestly thought anything 
but a short truce possible. By late 1803, however, Nugent’s letters and despatches 
are full first of possible French attacks by sea, then of the enemy capitulations 
in the West Indies. Nugent reckoned, from information received from captured 
officers, that the French by the summer of 1803 had lost not less than 60,000 
men, including seamen, since their first landing. In San Domingo they had 
‘universally tyranized over, oppressed and plundered the Proprietors’; hundreds 
of foreigners, particularly Poles, had deserted and were fighting against their 
former masters in the brigand armies; while from the prisoners Germans were 
recruited for British Regiments in considerable numbers. The French ventures 
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in the West Indies came in truth to dreadful calamity and disaster. Towards 
the end one French general, Sarrazin, (who had been with Humbert in Ireland 
in 1798, and proved himself an alert and daring officer) proposed taking the 
last 4,000 fit men and staking all on a last desperate onslaught on Jamaica 
itself; when this plan was rejected, he retired in disgust first to Cuba and then 
to America; by December, 1804, Nugent had over 7,000 fever-smitten prisoners 
on his hands; at the end of 1806 there were nearly that number still on the island, 
in prisons and hospital ships; nearly 2,000 were Spaniards. Copies of the various 
Articles of Capitulation are bound in with returns and comments from Port-au- 
Prince, Aux Cayes, and Cap Francois; Nugent was strongly in favour of leaving 
the brigand government in power, though he deplored the cupidity of royal 
naval officers in stripping bare the captured French magazines instead of dealing 
fairly with the natives, whose unremitting pressure on the leaderless and dying 
French had been so useful. 

In the early days of the renewed war there were suggestions that a fresh 
attack might be made on the Spanish-American mainland. An expedition sent 
in 1780 had failed; the causes of this failure are analysed; and Nugent collected 
maps and recently-returned travellers, purposing to send two expeditions of 
3,000 men each, one by Río San Juan, the other by Río Dolce to Guatemala 
and Lake Nicaragua, in the event of war with Spain. Apart from San Domingo, 
however, the most important event of the first years on the Jamaica station was 
Admiral Duckworth’s sudden dash and complete failure against Curacoa in 
January, 1804. This unfortunate example of naval lust for prize-money was. 
undertaken in complete isolation from Nugent, who declared, 'I knew nothing', 
and that the expedition was ‘a most extraordinary occurrence, considering not 
only the good of the service but the general good understanding we have been 
upon ever since we have been colleagues'. 

In 1805 greatest interest attaches to the effect on Jamaica of the French 
fleet movements which culminated at Trafalgar. News of the Toulon fleet at 
sea was reported at once to Nugent from Downing Street; the British fleet in 
the West Indies was concentrated, and reports that the French had some 4,800 
troops aboard led to Sir Eyre Coote with ro regiments being despatched to 
Jamaica. In September, 1805, there were 4,000 rank and file in the island, of 
whom over poo were sick. After various alarms and excursions, and tentative 
diversions to Madeira and Barbados, Coote finally arrived at Jamaica in 
January, 1806, when Nugent, who disliked dealing with the troublesome 
Assembly and the constant wrestle going on over paying for the military 
establishment, handed over and came home. His official resignation was held 
up by the news of the French fleet movements, neither Lord Camden nor Nugent 
himself desiring to change at such a critical time. 

In these volumes there is a good deal of interesting matter concerning 
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military promotion and discipline, and some useful particulars of barracks, 
hospitals, sickness and medical staffs. The hospital staffs were almost always 
` under strength; in 1802 there were in Jamaica only one Assistant Inspector 
and 16 Hospital Mates, besides regimental surgeons; but as most regiments 
were incomplete, and some hospital mates were infirm or sick, the remainder, 
apart from one acting as storekeeper, were out assisting the regimental hospitals; 
in 1804 the medical establishment of the island was eight assistant surgeons short, 
though in that year mortality was low; at Up Park Camp, for instance, there were 
only 12 deaths in June, July, and August, as against 55 in the corresponding 
months of 1803. One unusual letter shows Nugent perplexed at the arrival of 
500 pipes of wine; he enquired whether it was for the troops, saying that they 
generally received rum, while in hospital port was supplied from a special fund 
inaugurated by himself; it is unexpected to find a British officer of the period 
embarrassed by a superfluity of drink. Certainly the disciplinary reports show 
that many officers flew only too readily to the bottle. Nugent declared that all 
the Royal Artillery officers in Jamaica were 'useless'; they had been there too 
long, and were too relaxed in their professional attitude; many officers were 
absent without leave ‘for a very considerable time, with impunity’; in Honduras, 
an unlucky station, sums drawn had been not spent on fuel, though the money 
had vanished; clothing accounts were frequeritly in grievous error; of one officer 
commanding a West Indian regiment Nugent remarked that it was 'a pity that 
incompetent men should be at the Head of Corps (which 1s too much the case 
in our service, but how to remedy the matter unless it 1s by keeping them away 
from their respective Regiments I am at a loss to decide). More trouble in 
Honduras was reported indignantly to Nugent over the conduct of Captain 
Pellew, R.N., of the Sloop 'Fly', in pressing men, when he took the liberty of 
calling the magistrates ‘a sett of damned rascals’, resulting in a flood of affidavits 
and letters of protest. 

Nugent had continual bother with the House of Assembly and the Council; 
some members were constantly absent, some so infirm as to be unable to attend; 
they objected to the use of black troops; and were constantly quibbling over 
accounts, and the payment of the very considerable sums (over £305,000 a year) 
for the maintenance of troops. One bill of sale bound with the Jamaica papers 
records the payment by H.M. Government in July, 1805, of a hundred guineas 
for each of 24 ‘prime new negroe men imported in the Ship “Trusty” from the 
Gold Coast’. 

What between the home authorities, the French, the Assembly, fever, 
discipline and normal military arrangements, Nugent was kept hard-pressed 
and hard at work, and it must have been with much relief that he returned home 
for a quiet year in Parliament before resuming command. 

In those days to be the Colonel of a Regiment, as against a Colonel by brevet, 
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was one of the most remunerative positions in the Army, with various per- 
quisites, particularly’ as regards clothing funds. Major-Generals and even 
higher ranks were often mere lieutenant-colonels as far as regimental pay was 
concerned, and watched eagerly opportunities to possess a regiment. Sir George 
Nugent was very lucky in becoming a colonel, at 36, of the 8 5th; in 1806 he 
was made colonel of the 6th Foot; and in one volume of the papers under review 
are bound documents connected with these two regiments. They are a medley 
: of embarkation and strength returns, along with lists of officers, standing orders, 
the manual exercises with the rifle (and bugle horn calls), rules for the Regi- 
mental School, details of augmentation, establishment, much to do with clothing, 
and Nugent's public and private accounts concerning the regiments between 
1794 and 1810. There is also a letter from an officer pleading that as a new 
commission would mean his ceasing to be quartermaster, this post might be 
granted to his 6-months old boy, in order to keep the emoluments in the family, 
the father continuing in practice to do the work. 

The volume dealing with the Western District from 1 807 to early 1809 has 
much to do with volunteers, local militia, and militia. There are 106 volunteer 
units listed in September, 1807, for Dorset, Devon, Cornwall and Somerset, 
totalling over 22,000 under arms, and rejoicing in fancy titles, legions, guides, 
corps and rifles; by May 1809, the total had sunk to under 9,000 under arms, 
while some groups were down to 20 and 21 men present. The formation of local 
militia and the almost final end of the fear of invasion (though a record of the 
eighteen beacons in the area was still carefully kept) had brought this change. 
One of Nugent's chief troubles in the West was smuggling, and many letters and 
returns deal with nightly patrols, reports, signal stations and co-operation with the 
Navy. The sea-fencibles and pilot-boats were frequently under suspicion, and 
the Scilly Isles had a specially bad reputation. The regular troops in the West 
were apparently very small in number; small detachments of foot regiments and 
one cavalry regiment along with artillery totalled less than 2,000 out of almost 
8,000 trained men permanently under arms, the rest being militia and veterans. 

Nugent’s term of office in the Kent District from July to October, 1809, 
very naturally reflects the ebb and flow and return of the forces sent in those 
months to and from Walcheren on the ill-fated expedition; on 9 July there were 
over 28,000 men in quarters. At the end of the period there are many returns 
of and enquiries about sick men, vacant beds, the state of barracks and hospitals; 
it was even suggested that casemates in Dover Castle should be used as tem- 
porary barracks. Other papers deal with the very heavy coastal defences in the 
63 forts and batteries in the area from Whitstable to Dungeness (mounting 
altogether 326 pieces of heavy ordnance), and with the 27 towers, mounting 
each a heavy 24-pounder gun, with a heavy £4 in. howitzer as well when erected 
on the edge of the cliffs. 
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The volume dealing with the East Indies has a very interesting long 
personal letter from the retiring commander, Sir George Hewitt, with a full 
report, dating from 1808, on the Army of over 71,000 rank and file. The rest 
is a very mixed grill, with returns, letters, minutes, orders from the Court of 
Directors, tables of allowances (from grass-cutter, syce and lascar to Mafor- 
General), lists of staff appointments (from 4.0.0. pagodas monthly for a hospital 
key, barrack or arrack sergeant to 2009.11.0 pagodas monthly for the Com- 
mander in Chief), levies, rates of batta, memoranda on the supply of horses, and 
the order of precedence in India as settled by the Prince Regent’s Warrant of 
1814., There are also papers dealing with the defence of India in the event of 
an outbreak of war with Persia and Russia in 1807, some private letters and 
accounts of the Pindaris, copies of correspondence in 1814 with Lord Moira 
on the Nepal War, and some observations and reports on the military establish- 
ments of Java in 1811, with notes and proposals for raising Moslem marine 
battalions and volunteers. It is interesting to note how few were the troops - 
required to hold distant posts: 1,045 at Penang, 276 at Malacca in 1812. 

In addition to the volumes dealing more or less specifically with particular 
subjects and commands, Nugent had bound together in one volume a mass of 
miscellaneous General Orders and Circulars, from 1796 to 1814, drawn from 
the Horse Guards, the War Office, the Irish Adjutant General, Jamaica and 
India.’ Routine matters, such as the design of buttons, staff dress and the colour 
of cavalry horses; special orders for the disbanding of militia regiments 1n 1802; 
volunteer acceptances; the management of hospitals in Jamaica in 1802 (with 
the employment of 'a decent sober woman as nurse"); and the composition of a 
mobile column in Colombo during 1814; these and many similar matters are 
to be found together. 

Taken as a whole, the Nugent MSS. here described provide useful material 
not only for the military historian concerned with the districts and times des- 
cribed, but for the student of imperial affairs, particularly those interested in 
Jamaica and India; valuable social evidence is also to be found, more especially | 
about Ireland. The papers give the impression of having been handled by a 
business-like and competent man of affairs, who may not have left a name to be 
remembered, but whose capacity, application and wide range of interests bear 
the marks of the administrative mind. The British Empire has had the services 
of many such men, often in the Army. It is very proper that their papers should 
be put at the disposal of the historian in one or other of our great national 
libraries. 

T. H. McGurriz. 
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XLII.—A neglected record of the Canterbury election of 1205—6 


T u £ circumstances in which Stephen Langton became archbishop of Canterbury 
are imperfectly reported, and it is unlikely that much will be discovered to am- 
plify Professor M. D. Knowles's recent account. We know that the monks of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, elected Reginald, their subprior, to be archbishop 
at some time shortly after Archbishop Hubert Walter died on 13 July 1205 and 
that the election was irregular for three reasons: (1) The royal licence to elect 
had not been sought;? (2) the election was made pending appeals to Rome;? 
(3) the election was made conditional upon a contingency which did not arise.‘ 
We know that before the truth of this matter became public, the monks aban- 
doned this, their first candidate, and proceeded on 11 December 1205 with royal 
licence to postulate John de Gray, bishop of Norwich. Although a complication 

was introduced by the claim of the suffragans of Canterbury to participate in 
the election, this scarcely affected the main issue:5 the pope was called upon to 
decide between the two archbishops-elect who had come to the Curia for con- 
firmation, each accompanied by monks and documents to testify to his election 
by the convent of Canterbury. We know the legal grounds on which Innocent 
III quashed both elections and ordered a fresh election in his presence: this time 
Stephen Langton was elected, on or before 21 December 1206. We do sot 
know precisely how or when Reginald the subprior was elected; and we do xot 
know (however much we may be inclined to guess) what caused the monks to 
change their tune and elect John de Gray. Nor do we know the whole truth 
about Langton's election in the Curia. It is easy for modern writers to copy 
medieval partisans and expatiate on the unfair pressure brought by king and/or 

* “The Canterbury election of 1205-6', Eng. Hist. Rev., liii (1938), 211-20. 

3 The pope naturally did not call attention to this irregularity, which was not a canonical impedi- 
ment. The obtaining of congé d'Z/ire was none the less established custom, which the pope accepted 
when he ratified John's charter to the Church in 1215. . 

3 For record of the appeals, see Rot. /it. pat. (Rec. Comm.), i. 564. 

* The contingency provided for in the election of Reginald, as alleged in March 1206 by Master 
Honorius of Richmond and.the other Canterbury proctor, is stated in Innocent's letter of 30 March 
1206 (Register, lib. ix ep. 34, Migne, Patrol. latina, ccxv. 837). He was to use the decree of election 
only if the envoys of the king and the suffragans in the Curia had obtained papal letters in favour of a 
certain person. 

5 The pope gave formal hearing to this claim, and formal judgment, in December 1206 (Reg. 
lib. ix ep. 205, Migne, ccxv. 1043, and Matt. Paris, Cros. Maiora, ii. 495). How this came about 18 


not evident, for both parties had renounced their appeals to Rome on this issue twelve months earlier 
(Rot. Jit. pat., i. 562). 
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pope upon the electors. But the only clear reflection on the conduct of the 
parties in the case concerns the monks of Canterbury. They acted dishonestly, 
and their duplicity earned hard words from the pope when in March 1206 he 
heard of the second election.? 

The letter printed below? does not much enlighten our ignorance, but it 
merits careful study and adds slightly to our knowledge of the first reception 
of the subprior Reginald at the Curia. The original at Canterbury was quoted 
in 1876 by J. Brigstock Sheppard, and described in the following terms: ‘A 
. peremptory letter from Innocent III to King John, requiring him to consent 
to the promotion of Reginald, the subprior, to the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
This letter, the tone of which is very characteristic, hardly supports the account 
of the pope’s wishes on the subject of this election as it is recorded by Paris’.4 

Since 1876 this seems to have been unnoticed by those who have written 
about the Canterbury election. It shows that Reginald the subprior and his 
companions had been at the Curia for some time before 1 December 1205 and 
that the pope was at this time satisfied that Reginald had been chosen by the 
unanimous will of the convent. Secondly, the terms of the letter suggest that the 
canonical examination of the fitness of the elect had already taken place and 
that Reginald had passed the test. Thirdly, the pope—while he recommends 
Reginald to the king—makes it clear that the question of confirmation is still sub 
judice. Moreover, the pope is already aware that there is opposition to the elect 
(probably on the part of the suffragans) and that King John favours the opposi- 
tion. We might suppose that he is only anticipating a possible objection in 
the future (‘quatinus . . . non solum non impedias . . .), were it not for the 
clause ‘te desistente nostris monitis ab incepto’. On the other hand, we may 
infer from the vagueness at this point that while Master Peter of Anglesham, 


1 Professor Knowles accepts the view that King John used threats to intimidate the electors (oc. 
Cif., p. 218, and notes 1, 3). He fails to observe that in December 1206 the pope expressly cleared the 
king of this charge: "Sicut in examinatione praedicti negotii nos et fratres nostri comperimus evidenter, 
nullam super electione monachis iniuriam aut violentiam irrogasti, quin potius tanquam benignissimus 
princeps et christianissimus rex circa eos in omni benignitate ac mansuetudine processisti”. (Reg., lib. 
ix ep. 206, Migne, ccxv. 1048). 

2 "Ubi est illa religionis honestas, discretionis prudentia, veritatis sinceritas, et virtutis constantia, 
quae claris late titulis de vobis solebant hactenus praedicari! Mutatus est color optimus, et aurum in 
scoriam est conversum . . ” (Lbid., lib. ix ep. 34, Migne, ccxv. 834—5). 

3 [t is published here by permission of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, to whom I wish to 
express my best thanks, as also to Mr. W. P. Blore, Chapter Librarian, for his help. The letter has 
many stains upon it and the last five lines cannot be read without special lighting appliances. ‘Through 
the kindness of the Dean and Chapter, who deposited the manuscript temporarily in the Library of the 
University of Manchester, it has been possible to recover most of the obliterated passages. I am obliged 
to the University Librarian, Dr. Moses Tyson, who placed the resources of his photographic department 
at my disposal, to Dr. F. A. Vick, of the Department of Physics, for technical help, and to Professor 
W. H. Semple for advice about conjectural readings. 

4 Hist. MSS. Commission, Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 429. 
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the bishops’ proctor, had probably lodged the appeal of the suffragans,! the king 
had not yet lodged an official complaint at the Curia. The letter of 1 December, 
like the letter to the suffragans dated 8 December,? was sought as a safeguard 
by Reginald and his fellow-monks in Rome; they knew, better than the pope 
knew, how much opposition their action would arouse, for they knew how 
irregular it was. In trying to arm their candidate against trouble, they may well 
have conveyed to the pope an inkling of the king's displeasure. At the same time, 
the traffic between England and Rome in the latter part of 120$ was so intense 
that the pope probably had more than one source of information. 

This document was despatched from the Curia in the form of a "letter close’. 
As original letters close of Innocent III are far from common,’ the external 
features of this specimen deserve to be noted. It measures approximately 
10g ins. by 7$ ins. (depth), is written upon 19 lines, about $ in. apart, with a 
rather deeper margin at the bottom than at the top and no margin at the sides. 
The calligraphy is outstandingly fine, without being fussy or ornate. It is better 
writing than that of some other letters close of Innocent III. The initials are 
unadorned, and the abbreviations (few in number) are indicated by straight 
lines, as in ordinary mandamenta, except for one aberration, where the scribe 
used the 8 or tittle, for the suspended part of Cantuariensis. A double u (tuum) 
is marked with two hair-strokes above, after the fashion of the double ż (in 
consilii). The single i and combinations as in cuius are not marked. The greater 
part of the word suéprior is written over erased letters which cannot be read. 
There can be no doubt that this correction was made in the papal chancery.‘ 


1 As described in Innocent’s letter of 11 December 1205, Reg., lib. viii ep. 161, Migne, ccxv. 740 
(where the name appears as ‘Englosam’, cf: ibid., 835). This letter is preserved in the papal register, 
not in Matthew Paris’s chronicle as stated by Knowles, Joc. cit., p. 217, n. 4. 

2 Preserved by Matthew Paris, Cron. Maiora (Rolls series), ii. 490. It is significant that neither 
of these letters appears in the papal register. Letters issued at the instance of litigants would not be 
enregistered as a matter of course and probably not without special payment. (Cf. R. von Heckel, in 
Festschrift Albert Brackmann (1931), p. 436). 

3 Delisle observed, ‘Les lettres closes d’Innocent III dont nous avons les originaux sont d'une 
excessive rareté: la seule que j'ai vue est à la Bibliothèque Impériale’. ‘Mémoire sur les actes d' Innocent 
IIP (Bibs. de P Ecole des Chartes, xix (1858), 20). I have only traced 5 originals in English archives: 
at Canterbury, Chartae antiquae A. 187 and A. 191 and Christ Church letters vol. ii, no. 14a; at the 
Public Record Office, Papal bulls 52/1 and 52/3. A. Teulet, Layeztes du Trésor des Chartes, i (1863), 
249, no. 712, prints a letter close from the Archives Nationales. E. Winkelmann, Acta imperii inedita 
(1880—5), ii. 676, no. 1009, prints one from Munich. A. Brackmann, Papsturkunden ( Urkunden u. 
Siegel, ed. G. Seeliger, Bd. ii. 1914), Tafel vi cd, prints in facsimile another from the same source. 
W. Diekamp, ‘Zum päpst. Urkundenwesen des xi, xii u. der erstem Hälfte des xiii Jhs.’, Mittei/ungen 
des Inst. für oesterr. Geschichtsforschung, iii (1882), 599, 607, signals an original at Graz. Earlier 
examples preserved in England are Canterbury, C.A., C. 1284 (Urban IIT) and three of Alexander III 
printed by W. Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England, I. ii. 430, II. ii. 312, 329. The Public Record 
Office contains some 24 originals for the period 1216—1303 (cf. P.R.O. Lists and indexes no. xlix (1923)). 
Cf. R. L. Poole, Lectures om the history of the papal chancery (1915), p. 121. 

* Erasures, the mark of careful correction, are not uncommon in earlier products of the papal 
chancery. Of 28 originals (1160—96) edited by Holtzmann, op. cit., vol. i, pt. ii, thirteen show 
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This letter close was fastened in the usual fashion,! by the making of one 
vertical fold and two horizontal folds in the parchment. The seal-cord was then 
passed through holes pierced through the six thicknesses thus brought together, — 
and the leaden seal was suspended. Seal and cord have disappeared, and the six 
slits on each side of the parchment show how the cord was removed. On the 
dorse, in the usual position, is the address written in the papal chancery: 
‘J. regi Anglorum illustri’, below this in large letters ‘cant’, and below that, in a 
very small hand ‘de commendacione Electi'? We may argue from a remark of 
Innocent III himself? and from similar marks on other papal letters that 
'Cant' indicates the person who sought the letter and became responsible 
for its delivery: it was the archbishop-elect or the monks who accompanied 
him. 

Two other chancery marks outside the text are visible: (1) On the dorse, in 
the top left-hand corner, are the letters “Mil ". Dorsal notes in this position are 
not very common on early letters of Innocent III, and it so happens that the 
earliest noted by Diekamp dates from 17 November 1205 (a fortnight earlier 
than our example) and consists of ". . . mil”, c."* Diekamp opined that notes 
in this position indicate the responsible notary or the datary. More evidence 
seems to be needed to confirm this suggestion. (ii) On the face of the document 
is a tiny letter p, written lightly but unmistakably, just under the top edge of 
the document in the very middle. Diekamp observed the same mark in the same 
place on an original letter close of 1 December 1209 preserved at Graz; it is 
also visible (though Brackmann does not comment on it) in Brackmann's fac- 
simile of a letter close of 14 May 1214 at Munich.® I have also found it on two 
letters close of 15 March and 18 November 1214 in the Public Record Office.’ 
Students of diplomatic do not seem to have noticed this mark and it is apparently 
not found on letters close of other popes. The form of the letter p varies from 
one example to another, so that it can scarcely be a scribe's signature: it may be 
corrections, usually involving erasure. Cf. Alexander III in Decretales, ii. 22.3. In Innocent IIT's time 
erasures seem to be rarer than before, but the pope did not regard them as raising a presumption of 
forgery (Reg., lib. i ep. 405, Migne, ccxiv, 382 and Decretales, v. 20, 9). 

1 For facsimiles of a letter close of Innocent III, see Brackmann, op. cit., ‘Tafel vi cd, Text pp. 12- 
13. For earlier examples cf. ibid., Tafel vi a-b (a.D. 1120), G. Battelli, Acta pontificum (Exempla 
scripturarum, fasc. iii, Vatican, 1933), pl. gb (a.D. 1181), and A. de Bouard, Manuel de diplomatique, 


i (1929), Album, pl. 3 (a.D. 1188). On the method of closure, see also E. Berger, Les registres d’Inno- 
cent IV, i (1884), p. xxxviii. 

2 Immediately below the address is the endorsement made at Canterbury c. 1300: ‘J. Regi Angl", 
ut acceptare velit electum nostrum'. 

3 Reg., lib. x ep. 80 (Migne, cexv. 1178 and Decretales, iii. 7. 7), cited Delisle, /oc. cit., p. 33, n. 2. : 

4 Diekamp, Joc. cit., pp. 602—3. This was apparently sent open; the original is at Vienna. An 
earlier open letter (12 July 1201), Lambeth Palace MS. 644, no. 1, has ‘Rus’ in large letters endorsed 
in the top left-hand corner. 

5 Brackmann, op. cit., Tafel vi cd. 

6 Papal bulls, 52/1, 52/3 (Potthast, Regesta pontificum rom., nos. 4911, 4325). 
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tentatively suggested that it was the chancery's signal to the 2uZ/ator that the 


letter must be closed: p(/ica). In each instance the vertical fold follows the down- 
stroke of the p. 


Why is this document found among the archives of Canterbury Cathedral? 
By the time that the monks of Canterbury could have brought it to England 
it was already out of date. The community of Christ Church had repudiated 
Reginald, and so the letter was never delivered to the king. Its survival at 
Canterbury is a lucky chance, for it served no useful purpose as a muniment. 
Perhaps some sentimental or historically-minded archivist of the thirteenth 
century thought it worth preserving on account of the memories it evoked: the 


exile of the monks and the interdict of England. 
| C. R. CHENEY. 


Christ Church, Canterbury, Chartae antiquae, A. 187. 


Innocentius episcopus servus servorum dei carissimo in Christo filio illustri regi Anglie salutem 
et apostolicam benedictionem. 
Si regias petitiones libenter admittimus, et eas quantum honestas patitur efficaciter promo- 
vemus, indignum existeret si nostras preces et monita recusares admittere, presertim cum 
nostri propositi non existat, te aliquando interpellare pro aliquo quod te non deceat exaudire. 
Quantum autem in negotio Cantuariensis ecclesie regie curaverimus serenitati deferre, quan- 
tumque ipsa ecclesia dispendium patiatur in dilatione substituendi pontificis, tua sicut credimus 
prudentia non ignorat, que quanto vicinius tanto facilius necessitates eius et gravamina intuetur. 
Verum cum ad ipsius gubernationem et regimen de totius conventus unanimi voluntate 
dilectus filius R. subprior! eiusdem ecclesie sit electus, quem sue probitatis, litterature, ac 
honestatis intuitu nos et fratres nostri carum habemus plurimum et acceptum, de cuius quoque 
conversatione ac moribus indubitate certitudinis argumenta tenemus, celsitudinem tuam 
monemus attentius, et affectuosa prece deposcimus, quatinus nostris precibus et consiliis 
acquiescens, ipsius personam electi habeas propensius commendatam, et quod factum est 
circa ipsum non solum non impedias vel perturbes, sed alios quantum in te fuerit ab ipsius 
facias inquietatione desistere, ut si forte iustitia exigente obtinuerit quod intendit, a te recog- 
noscat exhibitum, quod te desistente nostris monitis ab incepto, tua sibi non fuerit potentia 
impeditum. Licet enim tuam velimus magnificentiam honorare, ac in hiis exaudire propensius 
que tue sint beneplacita voluntati, quia tamen deferre deo magis quam hominibus nos oportet, 
nullius precibus vel amore declinabimus in dexteram vel sinistram, sed via regia procedentes, 
quantum nobis dominus dignabitur inspirare, quicquid postulaverit ordo iuris investigare 
curabimus, et non habentes respectum ad hominem sed ad deum, ipso duce studebimus adim- 
plere. Cum igitur tua circumspectio non ignoret quantum commodi et honoris tibi ac regno 
tuo ex persona ipsius? electi valeat provenire, si te promovente vel potius non obstante, Can- 
tuariensis ecclesia suo? de ipso desiderio gaudeat, nostris salubribus monitis? et consiliis acquiescas, 

1 The letters "subp! and the preceding full stop are written in a darker ink than the rest, over an 
erasure. 

2 Italicized words and letters are almost obliterated; the reading 'gaudeat' is conjectural; cf. the 
letter of 11 December 1205: ‘Sic Cantuariensi ecclesie . . . quantum de iure opterimus providere 
curabimus quod optata deinceps poterit tranquillitate gaudeat". Migne, ccxv. 742. 
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et in huius ambiguitatis discrimine, viam eligas . ........ m per quam ad sp.... sts... ibus 

Efi co. sd aen nullum regno tuo! generari valeat detrimentum. Eligas ergo fili carissime 
post tam dulces preces et monita nostris consiliis acquiescere et non deneges nobis? quod in tuum 
potius quam nostrum credimus commodum redundare. 


Dar? Rome apud Sanctum Petrum kal. Decembris pontificatus nostri anno octavo? — , 


1 Italicized words and letters are almost obliterated and, apart from ‘nullum regno tuo’ the readings 
are doubtful. Dots indicate the space of wholly illegible passages. 

2 [talicized words are almost obliterated. 

3 For measurements and early endorsements of the document, see above, p. 235. An endorsement 
of ?xvii cent. reads: ‘Pope Innocent 3* Letter to King John commending to him to confirm the Election 
of R. the subprior to the Archbishopric. 1205.’ A later endorsement in red ink gives the pressmark: 
"A 187’. 
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THE Institute of Historical Research was officially opened in temporary build- 
ings on 8 July, 1921, but not until the summer of 1947 was it able to enter its 
permanent home to the north of the Senate House. To mark the occasion an ` 
opening ceremony was perfomed by Sir Frank Stenton on Friday, 13 February, 
1948. The Vice-Chancellor of the University of London (Professor D. Hughes 
Parry) presided, and among the guests who accepted invitations to be present 
were representatives of British universities, learned societies and public bodies. 
The Director of the Institute proposed a vote of thanks to the Vice-Chancellor 
for presiding and: to Sir Frank Stenton for his address, the text of which is 
printed above (pp. 199—202). Tea was served on the Third Floor of the new 
building, which the guests were invited to inspect. 


* # * # * * * 


Professor Penson writes:—'In July, 1947, it was announced that Professor 
Galbraith had been appointed Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
in succession to Sir Maurice Powicke. When Professor Galbraith, at the end 
of the present session, finally terminatés his responsibility for the Institute, he 
will have been Director for a little over four years. The period has been a most 
important one in the history of the Institute. In 1944, new temporary buildings 


had just been acquired, and the Institute was able, for the first time since the 


outbreak of war, to make serious preparations for the renewal of its normal: . 


activities. In the summer of 1947 the Institute moved to its permanent quarters 
in the central buildings of the University. | 

The Institute owes a special debt to Professor Galbraith as its Director in 
the final and most difficult phase of the war. His devotion to its interests at 
this time and the energy with which he attacked ‘its problems entitle him to a 
high rank among those who have been responsible for its founding and its 
development. Among the many points which might be made concerning his 
short term of the Directorship, a few may be singled out for particular mention. 
First there is the personal touch which characterized his dealings with research 
students, who reappeared first in small and then in increasingly large numbers. 
Secondly there is his success in re-establishing the Institute as a centre for 
historians and other scholars in cognate subjects, who either work in London, 
or visit it from time to time, and in stimulating the free exchange of ideas by 
his own personality and by his enthusiasm for historical research. Lastly among 
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his achievements an important place must be found for his great contribution 
to the organization and planning of the Victoria County History. 

"The University is to be congratulated on the new appointment which it 
has been able to make. As from the beginning of the session 1948—9, Dr, J. 
Goronwy Edwards, F.B.A., Vice-Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, will 
become Director of the Institute and Professor of History in the University. 
Dr. Edwards is well-known to all students of history as Joint-Editor of the 
English Historical Review, an office which he has held since 1938, and the 
BuLLETIN is indeed fortunate in acquiring an editor of such distinction. His 
reputation for exact scholarship in medieval history will carry forward the 
tradition which has made the Institute a genuine centre for the research of 
historical scholars of senior as well as junior standing. It will be a material 
contribution to securing an objective which the Committee of the Institute has 
long had in mind, that the Institute should become, to an even greater extent 
than hitherto, the place from which research projects are sponsored. The special 
place which Dr. Edwards holds in connection with the encouragement of Celtic 
studies will also be particularly welcomed in the University. In addition, the 
appointment of a great historical teacher, with a long experience in the History 
School of Oxford and a wide range of connections with historical scholars in 
all parts of the world, is in keeping with one of the most characteristic features 
of the Institute, its close association with the many centres of historical learning 
both in this country and overseas.’ 


* * * ^* * # * 


The sudden death on 22 March of Professor Fritz Saxl, the Director of the 
Warburg Institute, has come as a shock to his friends and colleagues and- 
deprives European learning of a very distinguished historian. While still a 
‘student of art-history in Vienna, Saxl became interested in the imagery of: 
medieval astrology and mythology and this led to his joining Aby Warburg at 
the age of twenty-three in 1913. After the war, when Warburg was ill, it fell 
to Saxl to develop Warburg's private library in Hamburg into a research 
institute. In his own work and through the series of lectures and monographs 
which he founded and edited Saxl demonstrated the value of Warburg's icono- 
logical approach to problems of the survival of Antiquity as a strict historical 
method applicable to widely diverse fields of study. He became Director of the 
Library on Warburg's death in 1929, and 1n 1933; when all it stood for was 
menaced, unhesitatingly brought it to London. Saxl devoted the last fifteen 
years of his life to marrying the work of the Institute into the intellectual life 
of this country and inspiring others with his own exacting and passionately . 
humane ideals of scholarship. In 1944 the Institute was incorporated in the 
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University of London and Saxl was appointed Professor of the History of the 
Classical Tradition. He was a member of the Committee of the Institute of 
Historical Research from 1 August, 1945, until his death. The range and depth 
of Saxl’s writings were extraordinary. He wrote on the pagan tradition in 
medieval and Renaissance astrology, religion, mythology and science,‘on Dürer 
and Rembrandt, on the transmission of pictorial types from Antiquity to the 
present day, on English medieval art. But all his work was distinguished by the 
same quality: a power to recognize, in sometimes strange and apparently dead 
forms, the utterance of lively human beings. It was this intense, critical sym- 
pathy with the living as well as the dead that made him so stimulating a teacher 


and the experience of having known him precious. 


* * + * » SC * 


While this number of the BuLLETIN was passing. through the press, news 
was received of the death of Dr. Albert Frederick Pollard, founder and first 
Director of the Institute of Historical Research. Dr. Pollard died on 3 August, 
1948, at the age of 78. An appreciation of what he did for the Institute and 
for historical studies in general will appear in the next number. 
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‘Calendar of Antrobus Deeds before 1625.’ Edited by R. B. Pugh. Devizes, 1947. 


This is the third volume of the Records Branch of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society. 
While the main interest of the deeds themselves is naturally for the county historian, other 
editors and students will appreciate the admirably lucid section of the Introduction dealing 
with the tangled subject of ‘conveyancing instruments’. Some such concise survey has long 
been needed and Mr. Pugh is to be congratulated on his performance. ‘The deeds are mostly 
concerned with Amesbury and the immediate neighbourhood and will provide the local 
- antiquary with some pretty problems in identifying the various ‘barrows’ and ‘walls’ mentioned | 
as landmarks. They are translated and fully abstracted, seven of the more important being 
given in full in the (expanded) Latin; Mr. Pugh also gives in full every endorsement, though 
the majority of these are in every sense insignificant and six or seven lines of print often show 
nothing except that the endorser could not read the deed! His deliberate translation of 
proavus as ‘grandfather’ (no. 66) is one of those slips which help to keep editors from the sin 
of pride, but surely grossa animalia (no. 49) are simply cattle and not ‘fat beasts’? “Three 
leases (nos. 128, 146, 169) are interesting as containing covenants that the lessee shall serve 
under the Earl of Hertford, the lessor, in the event of war. A small matter of interest, not 
pointed out, is that the surname Goion or Goughun, with an allusive seal of a fish, carries 
the word ‘gudgeon’ back a hundred and fifty years before its earliest occurrence recorded in 
the O.E.D.; and there is a curious use of the word ‘mown’ (p. 82) apparently for storing, not ` 
cutting, of hay. The volume is provided with a very full index; but it is difficult to justify 
the’laborious listing of 30 minute variations of spelling of ‘Amesbury’, with another 27 for 
‘Great Amesbury’ and no less than 61 for ‘West Amesbury’—occupying together 60 lines! 


L. F. SALZMAN. 


‘Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln, 1517-1531.’ Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, 
C.B.E., M.A., D.Litt, F.B.A., F.S.A. Three Volumes: I. civ + 204; II. x + 264; 
III. x + 290. Lincoln Record Society Publications, Vols. 33, 35, 37. Printed for the 
Society by the Hereford Times, Ltd., Hereford. 1936, 1944, 1947. 


It was a fortunate choice of a Birkbeck Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History at Trinity 
College, Cambridge for 1934-1935, which gave to Professor Hamilton Thompson the 
opportunity of collecting in the elaborate introduction to these volumes the results of his 
survey of a class of documents which, where they have survived, are of very high value for 
historical students. Their appearance is often so unattractive, their script so bizarre, their 
condition in many cases so deplorable as to militate against their chances of survival. But it 
is very seldom that those which remain have nothing to tell which is worth noting, and in 
the hands of those who know how to interpret them and what are the inferences that it is 
safe or unsafe to draw from them, they supply materials for the formation or correction of 
historical judgements which could rest on a less satisfactory basis in their absence. "There are 
many students who would gladly know more of what may survive for other dioceses such as 
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Carlisle, Durham, York, Coventry and Lichfeld, Norwich, Exeter or Chichester, each of 


which has a special importance of its own at many periods. Meantime they will not be slow 
to join with the editor of these volumes in the tribute which he pays to the late Canon C. W. 
Foster, whose perseverance, practical skill and generosity, have placed all succeeding genera- 
tions In his debt. 

"he first volume contains, besides the long Introduction, the Visitations of Rural 
Deaneries by William Atwater, Bishop of Lincoln, and his Commissaries, 1517—1520. 
The second has Visitations of Rural Deaneries by John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, and of 
Religious Houses by Bishops Atwater and Longland, and by his and their Commissaries, 
1517-1531. Vol. III concludes the returns in regard to the Religious Houses during the 
same period. All three include numerous appendices, notes and indices which add not a little 
to the comfort and enjoyment of the reader. 

The Pre-Reformation diocese of Lincoln with its archdeaconries of Lincoln and Stow, 
formed out of the second largest county in England, of Leicester, Oxford, Buckingham and . 
Bedford, each a county itself, of Northampton which included Rutland, and of Huntingdon 
which also included four rural deaneries that made up the greater part of Hertfordshire, fully 
satisfies the editor's claim that it furnishes in its records ‘an admirably full illustration of the 
working of ecclesiastical institutions and administration in the English Church as a whole.’ 
And the particular period covered by these volumes, on the threshold of changes, political 
and economic as well as religious, lends a special importance to their contents. A special 
responsibility also is imposed in the circumstances upon those who make use of them and 
especially upon those who do so for controversial purposes. The number of parishes and of 
religious houses referred to is large owing to the size of the area, the number of persons 
whose evidence is cited either summarily or with some detail is unusually full. Hence if 
individual cases are cited in illustration of an argument they must be regarded in the context 
of the whole and not simply in isolation if a sound inference is to be drawn. Moreover a care- 
ful observation of the use of language will suggest caution. When the student reads for 
example that the belfry (campanile) at Stony Stanton is ‘ruinosum’ on 1 July 1518 and finds 
an injunction that it is to be put into sufficient repair before St. Peter ad Vincula (1 August) 
, under pain of 20 shillings, the entry ought to make him hesitate to assign to the contemporary 
usage of the Latin adjective the full connotation af the modern English ‘ruinous’ or ‘in ruins.’ 
It is more, he will judge from comparison with many other cases, than ‘defectiuus,’ but it is 
far from being "funditus collapsus’—and the same comparison may suggest ‘badly in need of 
repair’ as a tentative rendering. How important the matter is in its effect on judgement may 
be seen when in the first fifteen pages only of these returns we find the adjective applied 
to 8 chancels, 6 ‘rectories,’ 2 belfries, 2 ‘churches,’ 2 chapels, a chaplain’s manse, a vicarage, 
a window, the wall of a churchyard and a ‘Vestibuluum’ (which as the editor points out is not 
a church porch, but as the entry under Yelden tells us, ‘anglice the Revestry.’) At Elles- 
borough the chancel is ‘nimium ruinosus et in extreme ruina, minatur enim ruinam.’ Again 
an entry under Morborne justifies the editor’s definition of ‘rectory’ in such a connexion as 
‘all the premises attached to the rectory house’ when it says that the rectory is ‘ruinosa’ in 
the case of the barn (‘orreo’) and in the case of the lime-kiln completely fallen down ('in le 
kylne funditus collapsa’). It s of interest also and even important to look out for cases in 
which ‘ecclesia’ is, as the editor suggests, ‘the body of the church as distinct from the chancel’. 
At Medborne the ‘rectory’ is seriously in need of repair (‘ruinosa’) in ‘ly longhouse’ in thatch- 
ing, and the ‘ecclesia’ needs reparation of ‘ly guttere’ in an aisle of St. Katherine (‘in quadam 
insula sancte Katerine’), and there are other instances as instructive as the use of 'monas- 
terium’, with which the mediaevalist becomes familiar for the monastic church—the ‘minster’ 
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— sometimes ih distinction from the whole set of conventional buildings or the society for 
which they afford a home. 

There is one feature in these early sixteenth-century visitation returns as to parishes 
which will be observed to recur with curious insistence. ‘Non fiunt ibidem distribuciones’ 
appears with the same frequency of iteration as 'they do not have their quarter-sermons' in 
a Kentish visitation by Archbishop Parker half-a-century later. ‘Memories of distribütions 
of an eleemosynary or of a festive kind may be expected to be handed down in local tradition, 
but it will not follow that the tradition will always be accurate. For example there ts still a 
tradition among old inhabitants of the parish of St. Martin in the Fields, Westminster, 
that some one at some time has misappropriated the sum out of which some persons unspecified 
ought annually to feast on boiled mutton and trimmings in memory of Nell Gwyn. But 
there is no doubt that the parishioners of West Wycombe were all the more ready to return 
that all was well there because the Prior and Convent of Bisham distributed annually 6s. 84. 
among the poor there, while those of Ab Kettleby would cherish corresponding resentment of 
the withholding from themselves of 4s. annually due from the Priory of Laund. A statement 
that the vicar of Wendover ought to give his parishioners a ‘prandium’ annually but has not 
done so for the last two years reminds us of Parson Woodforde, but since the date (Pascha) 
first stated 1s cancelled we are left to wonder if an example of generosity is not coming to be 
assumed as an obligation, to be claimed later as a right. And in other cases we are often left 
wishing that we knew more of the local conditions. Sometimes we might have to discover 
the rest of the story, e.g. the income assigned to the vicar of Great Missenden in return for 
which he was bound to find a ‘vestimentum dominicale'—a Sunday-best suit of vestments— 
and also a book and a chalice. He was also bound to maintain (‘exhibere’) a clerk, but does not 
do so, by reason of which divine service is said in these days "submissa voce,’ though in fact 
the divine offices were used to be sung (‘decantata’) there. This is in curious contrast with the 


- position at Loughborough where, as the editor notes, there were in 1526 a curate, a secondary, 


two clergy undescribed and three 'stipendiari but in 1518 the curate refused to allow the 


' clerks and other priests there to have at the time of Mass the ‘cantum anglice Priksong on 


the ground that it was ordained only out of pride (‘superbia’). At Spalding among other bitter 
complaints is the statement that the parishioners hire four clerks (aguebatult) but on festivals 
these are singing in thé Priory at the bidding of the Prior and omit divine worship in the 
church, though it is the parishioners who hire them. In the records of the Archdeaconry of 
Buckingham the student may see at a single opening two examples, unconnected with 
monastic houses, of currents of local opinion, and their very #aïweté of description increases 
confidence. ‘Thus at Thornton the parishioners say ‘Omnia bene.’ The rector Dns Thomas 
Rogers has in his house a woman Iohanna Thakham: none the less the parishioners do not 
suspect any evil of her, except that the woman is too high and mighty (‘nimis elata’) and 
adopts too lofty a tone to the parishioners. That is one point of view. The other is: ‘And 
Johanna 'I hakham aforesaid is a “‘communis meretrix" and lives in the rectory and keeps 
a common tavern there. And she is also a “‘communis scolda.”” The rector lives immorally 
with her.’ ‘The editor is doubtless correct in saying that ‘there seem to have been two entirely 
opposite opinions on the subject of the rector’s relations with “Jane” Thakham’; but students 
of parochial returns under the Commonwealth may remember similar examples of incon- 
sistency equally faithfully reported from which certain positive facts can safely be extracted. 
‘The other case is Akeley, Bucks: ‘Omnia bene.’ ‘The rectory is ‘ruinosa’: the rector there is 
greatly enfeebled with age (‘magno senio confectus'): he is scarcely able to serve his cure. 
For all that the parishioners there are well content (‘Attamen parrochi ibidem bene content- 
antur. lt is in its way a vivid little thumb-nail sketch of country life in each case, which 
many will understand. , 
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Another opening shews entries of churches belonging to St. Frideswide's Priory at 
Oxford in which the complaint about distributions not being made is found in three cases 
out of five dependent churches, and from other evidence elsewhere in the volumes it must 
be admitted that neither St. Frideswide’s nor the Collegium Cardinalitium which succeeded 
it nor, Wolsey himself appear in a very favourable light. The condition of the Oxford churches 
generally is less good than might have been hoped. But we should really like to know who— 
whether registrar or church-warden or parishioners—is responsible for the statement which 
gives to a benefice in the deanery of St. Neots the bliss of Eden before the Fall: ‘nothing of 
evil is found there,’ though the form of the entry ‘Nill mali ibidem reperitur’ implies imperfect 
Latinity. The happy village is Great Gransden. 

"The second and third volumes are largely concerned with visitation returns of a more 
elaborate kind than those yielded by parishes. Colleges at Oxford like Brasenose, Lincoln 
and Oriel provide a good deal of more or less historical material, though it is not always easy 
to determine its precise value. But monastic houses, both of men and of women, and 
both great and small and colleges like Ashridge, Fotheringham, Higham Ferrers, Irtling- 
borough and St. Mary's Leicester, the Newarke College Leicester, and St. John’s Hospital 
Northampton furnish returns which would call for a long article rather than a summary 
review. The Bishops and their commissaries must have found their task at times one which 
called for almost unlimited patience and we can sympathize with the registrar when on 
occasions he ts able after the fashion of modern detective stories to tabulate results of the en- 
quiry and indicate that he considers this or that charge proved by the evidence of A. B. or 
A. B. C. or more witnesses. In some cases especially in the women's houses there is evidence 
of intimidation to prevent evidence being given of a damaging character: in many there are 
signs of restlessness or faction or resentment against what is felt, especially among younger 
members, to be unduly oligarchic or autocratic rule: in some a feeling that the financial 
position of a house is being gravely imperilled by mismanagement and lack of judgement; 
while the advice and counsel even of seniors is being treated as negligible. There are some 
scenes which it would require the skill of a Hogarth to depict and many more which leave. 
the conviction that what was chiefly needed was a tightening rather than a relaxation of 
discipline in the ordering of the common life. Ina well-ordered house it would not be neces- 
* sary to complain, as at Ramsey, that ‘Iohannes Harte minister de Senyall [sc. Seynyhall] ‘et 
barbitonsor pessimo modo facit officium suum. Refutat plerumque radere fratres juniores' 
or that the 'scrutator religionis in monasterio non est indifferens, nam aliquos arguit 
et alios non hic scrutatur et alibi non.’ The ‘moral’ cases are much fewer than those relating 
to other matters of a trivial kind, but the general impression left is not one likely to be viewed 
with satisfaction since numbers seem to be falling and the officers complain of one another 
too frequently. ‘The injunctions where they have been preserved are mostly practical and 
practicable remedies for grievances and defects or for the satisfaction of reasonable requests. 
‘The three volumes taken as a whole provide a storehouse of valuable material, which will be 
drawn upon for many purposes, and all students will congratulate Professor Hamilton T'homp- 
son on successfully carrying to a conclusion a task of so great labour in a way which places 


them more deeply than ever in his debt. CLAUDE JENKINS. 


"Ihe Missing Factor in Science.’ Inaugural lecture by Herbert Dingle, Professor of History 
and Philosophy of Science, University College, London. (H. K. Lewis, London.) 
The recently appointed Professor of History and Philosophy of Science at University 
College, London, propounds, in his Inaugural Lecture, a problem which hes at the very 
heart of his subject, and, if he does not fully answer it, he at least suggests to the reader some 
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valuable and constructive ideas. When Galileo originated the process in philosophy which 
we now call science, he left something out, and science has suffered from the omission ever 
since. ‘The early scientists, ‘renouncing all hope of solving the ultimate problems themselves, 
stopped discoursing on the origin and destiny of man and began to roll balls down slopes, to 
swing pendulums and to weigh the water which dripped from a hottle’. A new conception 
was inaugurated, and it has persisted to this day. he doctrine of Galileo has become ‘a 
profoundly disquieting menace to our civilisation'. So great a scientist as the late Sir Arthur 
Eddington told us, not very long ago, that the separation of science from the extra-scientific 
field was really a cleavage ‘between the metrical and the non-metrical'. Thus arose the’ 
. belief that science was all a question of measurement. Applying this standard, it is easy to 
discredit science altogether, because there is a limit to the possible accuracy of measurement. 
Furthermore, Darwin's theory of evolution, to take an outstanding example, has nothing to. 
do with measurement. 

A more recent writer, Professor J. D. Bernal, has defined science as ‘the means of 
` attaining practical mastery over nature through understanding i it’. "The consequences of such 
a view are far reaching, bringing science even into the field of politics. Judged by this and 
other criterions, ‘mastery over nature’ is not a very e definition of science. How. 
comes it, asks the lecturer, 'that a generation so amazingl y proficient in the practice of science 
can be so amazingly impotent in the understanding of it’? The reason, in his view, lies in the , 
lack of ‘a critical school, working within the scientific movement and performing the function 
which criticism has performed for literature from the earliest times.’ 

The philosophy of science has been left to those who are not scientists. Research in the 
nature and history, of science receives little encouragement to-day and the prospect of a 
philosophy cut off from science ‘bodes little good either for science or for the community’. 
Nevertheless the picture has its brighter side. Since 1923 there has been a Department of 
History and Philosophy of Science at University College and a number of degrees have been 
awarded in the subject. “The example of London may in time be followed by other Univer- 
sities until gradually the critical ‘spirit becomes an integral part of science everywhere.’ In 


the end this may well ‘convert science from a mysterious menace to a comprehended blessing’. 


DoucLas GUTHRIE: 
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CXOIV Pre de Maroro diina: 
(Isle de France and Bourbon) from 1767 
to 1810. 


By A. Toussaint, Ph.D. 


‘This thesis is an account of the introduc- 
tion of printing into the Mascarene Islands 
under French rule and of the activities of 
the various presses until the British conquest, 
studied from both the historical and biblio- 
graphical point of view. ‘The only previous 
studies on the subject are two short essays by 
E. Daruty de Grandpré, ‘L’imprimerie aux 
Mascareignes et 2 M r Nouv. Rev. 
Hist. & Litt. de Pile Maurice, No. 45, 
rr 453-56, and No. 46, 461—70 and 

H. Azéma ‘Le journalisme à Saint- 
Denis Bull. Acad. de la Réunion, 1915—19, 
li, 3e partie, 143-69. ‘These two authors 
made little use of original sources. The 
present account is based on records pre- 
served in the Archives of Mauritius and 


Réunion and on the collection of mauritiana ` 


preserved in the Curepipe Carnegie Library 
of Mauritius. A certain amount of material 
was also obtained from the Archives du 
Ministère des Colonies and Bibliothèque 
Nationale in Paris and from the British 
Museum which contains a good number of 
early Isle de France imprints. 

Extensive searches were carried out to 
trace early imprints which lie scattered in 
various repositories in the islands, in France 
and in England. Unfortunately the local 
archives have suffered much in the past from 
neglect and ignorance and a great number of 
specimens of early printing have been lost. 
‘Those gathered by a few private collectors 
have also been dispersed after their owners’ 
death, and are now difficult to trace. None 
the less a sufficiently large number of im- 
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prints for the purpose in hand was traced. 
‘These are studied in the present work under 
the following heads: almanacs, newspapers, 
official publications, books and pamphlets. 
‘The output for Bourbon, which was smaller 
than that for Isle de France, is studied in 
a separate chapter. A descriptive catalogue 
of the imprints, arranged in chronological 
order, with indication of their location, is 
also appended to the thesis. 

The history of printing in Europe and 
America has been written and rewritten 
during the last few hundred years so that its 
literature makes a very considerable library. 
Outside these two continents, however, the 
literature is comparatively slight. There is 
not even a comprehensive survey of colonial 
printing, the nearest approach being P. Des- 
champs’ gazetteer, L'imprimerte hors l’Europe, 
which dates from 1902 and is most unreliable. 
In order to place the study in its proper 
setting it was therefore necessary to deal at 
some length with early colonial printing. 

European printing was first brought to the 
Indian Ocean. by Jesuit ‘missionaries who 
started working at Goa in 1556. During 
the 16th and 17th centuries catholic mis- 
sionaries introduced printing into several 
countries of the East where they were fol- 
lowed, early in the 18th century, by protes- 
tant printers. The output of these early 
missionary presses was not very important, 
however, being limited to religious publica- 
tions, chiefly in Oriental languages. ‘The 
first land of the Indian Ocean where printing 
began as a lay enterprise was Java (1668), 
but, though.Isle de France comes only 
second (1767), its printing record definitely 
outshines that of Java. In all other countries 
of the Indian Ocean, including those to 
which the art was brought before 1767, lay 
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printing did not flourish until the 19th cen- 
tury. In some of the French colonies of the 
New World printing activities began in the 
18th century a little earlier than they did in 
Isle de France, but in most of these colonies 
the art had hardly outgrown its infancy at the 
end of the century and very few of them 
could then boast a record comparable with 
that of Isle de France. 

The first Isle de France press, known as 
Imprimerie Royale, introduced through the 
initiative of Intendant Poivre, was controlled 
by the government until 1791; thereafter 
printing was mainly a private concern. By 
1790 a fair number of publications, both 
official and unofficial, was issued. The 
Revolution slackened but did not interrupt 
the activities of the press which, though 
beginning to shew signs of decay, after more 
than twenty years hard work, continued to 
perform good service until the end of the 
century, when it was completely overhauled. 
At the same time a new plant was introduced 
from France. Eventually the two plants were 
joined together and were very active until 
the time of the British conquest. 

'The total output was quite remarkable, 
considering the size, population and geo- 
graphical situation of the island and the fact 
that it was constantly involved in the Anglo- 
French conflicts in the Indian Ocean. The 
results achieved were due to three factors: 
the zeal and devotion of the printers, parti- 
cularly of the first printer, Nicolas Lambert, 
government support and the existence of an 
intellectual class. 

The earliest products of the press were the 
almanacs which were issued fairly regularly 
from 1769 onwards. The best were those 
edited 1769 to 1789 by Laurent Masson- 
Abraham. Journalism was very active and 
from 1773 ten different newspapers were 
published which seem to have been the best 
that were issued in this part of the world in 
the 18th century. These were mainly of the 
informative type but they also included one 
political and two literary papers. “Though 
liberalism did not always prevail, the press 
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was free for several years in the beginning of 
the Revolution and journalists fared better, 
on the whole, than they did in most other 
French colonies. 

Official publications were very numerous, 
the most remarkable being the various codes, 
the chief of which were the Code Delaleu and 
the Napoleonic Codes. During the Revolu- 
tion the press was also largely used for print- 
ing the acts of the official bodies that had 
newly come into being (Colonial Assemblies, 
Municipalities, Directory, etc.) and paper- 
money notes which were turned out by 
thousands, the frenzy for speculation being 
very great. 

Publications of a more general nature 
included quite a number of books and 
pamphlets representative of every branch of 
intellectual activity: scientific, literary, reli- 
gious and political. This unofficial output 
was mainly scientific during the government 
for the King (1767-90), political during the 
Revolution (1790-1803) and literary during 
the government of Decaen (1803-10). The 
population included an intellectual class 
which took a keen interest in learning and 
was by the end of the period concerned 
organised into learned societies. Its most 
prominent representatives were Joseph Fran- 
cois Charpentier de Cossigny and Barthélemy 
Huet de Froberville who both produced 
several important works, By the missionaries 
the presses were not much used and the 
number of religious publications was very 
small. 

In Bourbon printing activities began in 
1792 only, when a small press was sent out 
from France at the request of the Colonial 
Assembly of this island. Unfortunately, no 
experienced printer was available and its 
management was entrusted to abbé Louis 
Delsuc, a versatile opportunist with little 
knowledge of printing whose chequered 
career stands in striking contrast with that of 
Lambert. Very little progress was made and 
by 1800 the plant was out of order. Few 
publications had been issued at this date, the 
chief ones being a treatise on republican 
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ethics by Delsuc and a newspaper for the 
issue of which he was also responsible. In 
1804 the press was repaired by one Boyer 
who continued to run it until 1810, but with 
the exception of a good néwspaper and a few 
sheet almanacs, he is not known to have 
produced any remarkable publications. 

There are 14 appendices including: (a) a 
chronology of colonial printing, (b) a chrono- 
logical list of the works of Cossigny which 
was not available so far, (c) the various con- 
tracts signed with printers in the two islands, 
(2) regulations and other documents con- 
_ cerning printing. 


MS. Sources: 


Mauritius Archives 


series O. Gouvernement Royal (1767— 
1790). | 
» A-F. Gouvernement ‘Républi- 
cain (1790-1803). 


ji . Gouvernment Decaen (1803- 
1810). 

» H. British Government (1810- 
1840). 


Plans; Civil-status and census records; 
Notarial deeds; Renseigements généalogi- 
ques sur les familles mauriciennes d'origine 
frangatse (Unpublished compilation in 
9 vols., by G. Sarré). 

Mauritius Supreme 
Records. ` 

Curepipe Carnegie Library: Prosper 
d'Epinay collection; Edouard Rouillard 
collection. 

Collection of Professor Léon Doyen, in 
the possession of Mer. J. Mamet, 
Mauritius. 

Archives de Saint-Denis: Bureau du 
Conservateur, Cartons 18, 57, 72, 128, 
198; Etat-civil et recensements. 

Archives du Ministère des Colonies: C4 
Fonds de l'Ile de France. 

Public Record Office: C.O. 167. French 
records concerning Mauritius. 

British Museum: Add. MSS. 18140 


Court: Registry 


Printed Sources: 


Mauritius Institute: Papers of the Royal 
Society of Arts and Sciences of 
Mauritius. 

British Museum: Periodicals Department. 


CXCV.—The Organization, Personnel and 
Functions of the Hospital in the later 
Middle Ages. 


By Marcarat A. Seymour, M.A. 


‘This thesis is an attempt to re-examine part 
of the ground covered, very generally, by 
Miss Clay in her Medieval Hospitals of 
England, with a view to assessing the extent 
to which the hospital was performing its 
functions in the two centuries preceding its 
dissolution in 1546. Wartime conditions 
made the examination of most manuscript 
sources impossible, but the visitation reports 
in the Chancery Miscellanea (P.R.O.) were 
utilized, those relevant to St. Leonard's, 
York—one of the largest hospitals—being 
printed in the Appendices. 

The diversity in character of different 
foundations makes generalizations regarding 
their organization and personnel highly 
dangerous. While some are distinguishable 
from monasteries only by the relative im- 
portance of their eleemosynary work, others 
bear close resemblances to houses of secular 
canons. Many later ones were staffed almost 
wholly by lay servants. The grounds on 
which their inmates were admitted ranged 
from mental and physical afflictions of all 
kinds to conversion from Judaism. But at 
the same time, the fact that each hospital 
professed the identical aims of serving God 
and helping the poor gave the institution a 
character of its own. The priest was an 
indispensable member of every community; 
each inmate was a person incapable of earn- 
ing a living, and his needs determined the 
personnel of the establishment to an extent 
unknown in any other ecclesiastical founda- 


tion. 
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That laxity and corruption were rife in 
the later Middle Ages is undoubted. Similar 
abuses to those revealed in monastic founda- 
tions—immorality, greed, vanity and negli- 
gence—undermined the work of the hospital. 
Instead of putting his house in order, the 
master was often engaged in other business 
or in exploiting its funds for his own and his 
relatives’ advantage. Nor was the conduct 
of the patron wholly disinterested. In spite 
of statutes binding most local and all episcopal 
visitors to make annual visitations, super- 
vision was, in practice, neither sufficiently 
close nor regular to check abuses effectively. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
decay was so general that parliament called 
for a searching visitation and reform of all 
foundations. But this order, like the rule of 
annual visitation, remained a dead letter. A 
healthy body and a full purse were the surest 
passports into many hospitals, and the needy 
who were admitted could often hope for 
scant sympathy and care from the brothers 


. and sisters. 


It is, however, far too easy to exaggerate 
the extent and duration of the decay. Abuses 
in plenty were certainly revealed by the visi- 
tors, but we have no reason to believe either 
that serious evils were ubiquitous, or that they 
had taken permanent root in ‘the individual 
foundation. Visitors complained of demorali- 
zation and corruption for centuries, yet the 
institution survived and new hospitals were 
continually being founded. ‘The financial 
embarrassment which so many faced in the 
later Middle Ages cannot be attributed 
entirely to internal decay: natural disasters 
such as floods and bad harvests involved some 
in difficulties, while social upheavals under- 
mined the stability of others. Even the 
visitors sometimes pay tribute to the hard 
work and generosity of a disinterested master. 
If numerous foundations suffered at one time 
from the avarice and carelessness of their head, 
many were fortunate enough to profit from 
the rule of a worthier successor, while a few 
apparently remained wholly immune from 
prevailing abuses. Consequently, even though 
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in 1546 some hospitals had been ruined be- 
yond repair, and others were deliberately 
ignoring their obligations, enough good work 
was still being done to make the needy feel 
the effect of the dissolution in no uncgrtain 
manner. 


MS. Sources: 
Public Record Office: Chancery Miscel- 
lanea, Bundles 18—20. 


Printed Sources: 

(a) Primary: Calendars of Patent and 
Close Rolls, .Inqutsttions Miscellaneous 
and Papal’ Letters; Valor Ecclesiasticus; 
chantry certificates (sources given in 
thesis); hospital cartularies. 

(b) Secondary: Hospital monographs. 


CXCVI.—Sr. John Baptist de La Salle: 
the work of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and its significance in the history ` 
of English Education. 


By W. J. BArrznszv, Ph.D. 


St. John Baptist de La Salle was born in 
Rheims of distinguished parents in 1651. He 
was educated according to the classical tradi- 
tion of the time at the Collége des Bons 
Enfants, attached to the University of Rheims 
At the age of sixteen, and while still at college, 
he became a canon of the cathedral. Feeling 
himself called to the priesthood, he entered 
the Seminary of Saint Sulpice in Paris, and 
attended the courses in theology at the Sor- 
bonne. At twenty-seven he was ordained, 
and shortly afterwards he took the degree of 
Doctor of ‘Theology. 

Nothing so far indicated the vocation he 
was destined to follow, although in fulfil- 
ment of the dying wishes of a friend, he 
assumed responsibility of a religious com- 
munity of women engaged in teaching 
orphans and poor children in Rheims. 

It was the Grand Siécle, and Louis XIV, 
surrounded by a brilliant nobility, was 
gloriously reigning. De la Salle himself, in 
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wealth and comfort, was in a wordly sense 
at ease. 

‘The poor, however, were much neglected. 
‘There were colleges of the Jesuits and the 
Oratorians for the sons ef the rich, and there 
existed a number of convents to which girls 
both rich and poor could be sent. There were 
"Little Schools', and schools run by Writing 
Masters which catered for the primary 
instruction of fee-paying pupils. But for 
poor boys there was practically nothing. 
Charity schools were occasionally established 
by zealous parish priests, but they lacked the 
only stable base on which schools can be 
built, namely, a supply of trained teachers, 
and as a result, these charity schools were 
usually of short duration. 

Not of his own accord but led by a peculiar 
chain of circumstances, De La Salle took up 
the christian education of the poor. At first, 
however, he wisely concentrated his efforts, 
not on the multiplication of schools, but on 
the training of teachers. The task was 
extremely onerous. There were no worldly 
prospects whatever to attract youths of talent. 
It is De La Salle’s great achievement that 
he raised the despised occupation of teaching 
in a poor school to the rank of a profession 
and even to that of a religious vocation. 

He gathered together a group of teachers 
whom he trained according to a special method 
of his own, adapted to the circumstances of the 
time. In order to impart greater stability to 
his work, he eventually formed these teachers 
into a religious community. His method: of 
teaching was set out in The Conduct of Schools, 
and it embodied a number of ideas which, 
though new at the time, have since been 
universally adopted, notably, the Simul- 
taneous Method, and the use of the vernacu- 
lar instead of Latin in learning to read. The 
religious congregation which he founded was 
the first of its kind, consisting of lay religious, 
Le. not priests, vowed to the gratuitous 
teaching of the poor. 

For the formation of secular school- 
masters, he established training colleges, the 
. first in the history of Education. 


Equally original was the establishment at 
St. Yon, Rouen, of a secondary boarding 
school for the sons of middle class parents. 
‘This fulfilled a serious need at the time for 
there was a wide gap in the French system 
of education, between the classical colleges 
on the one hand and the elementary schools 
on the other. 

Equally significant was the formation, 
also at St. Yon, of a reformatory school for 
youths guilty of criminal offence. This 
creation was some hundred and fifty years . 
previous to the first attempt of a similar kind 
In this country. 

‘The difficulties which beset De La Salle 
in the realization of his work in favour of the 
poor were enormous. Violent opposition 
was raised by vested interests. “che Writing 
Masters and the teachers of the ‘Little 
Schools’ complained that their fee-paying 
pupils were leaving them to enter the free 
classes of his schools. Law suits were brought 
against him which brought his work to the 
verge of ruin. In some cases even the ecclesi- 
astical authorities turned against him, either 
because they misunderstood the nature of his 
new congregation, or because they wished 
to use it exclusively for their own ends. 
Eventually, however, these severe trials were 
overcome and his ‘Institute’ began to develop. 

De La Salle moved the headquarters of his 
society from Rheims to Paris in order to 
prepare for a nation-wide development. At 
his death in 1719, the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, as his teachers were called, 
were established in twenty-two towns of 
France and even in Rome. In 1725 a Bull 
of Approbation was granted to the new 
religious order by the Pope, and Letters 
Patent, accorded by the King, gave it legal 
recognition. 

Since then De La Salle’s Institute has 
grown enormously, and to-day it ranks as 
one of the greatest religious orders of men in 
the world. The Brothers conduct. educa- 
tional establishments of every kind, and are 
at work in practically every country. They 
have been in England for nearly a century, 
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and there are some 700 Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools in the British Isles altogether. 
The significance of the work of the 
Brothers in this country is mainly within the 
restricted sphere of Catholic Education. 
When the Brothers arrived a century ago, 
English Catholics were emerging from the 
penal times after the Act of Emancipation. 
In the- reconstruction which subsequently 
took place, the Brothers helped, first in the 
domain of elementary education, and later 
to a greater extent in secondary education. 
To-day, in England alone, they conduct a 
dozen large colleges. An important develop- 
ment of their work in more recent years has 
been in connection with Reformatory and 
Industrial schools. The Brothers now have 
eleven Home Office Approved Schools in 
England and Scotland, and one in Belfast. 


Sources: 
1. The pedagogical writing of De La Salle: 


The Conduct of Schools, first published in 
1720 at Avignon. 

Exercices à Pusage des Ecoles chrétiennes, 
(1697). The oldest copy extant is an 
edition of 1702 kept in the Mother 
House of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools in Rome. 

Les Règles de la bienséance et de la civilité 
chrétiennes (1703). The oldest copy 
extant Is an edition of 1729 in the British 

.. Museum. 

Les devoirs d'un Chrétien, (1703). A 
copy of this work, in three volumes, is 
in the Bibliothèque Nationale. The 
British Museum has a copy dated 1772. 


2. Other writings of De La Salle: 


His Letters. These are preserved in the 
Rome Archives of the Mother House. 
With them are kept a few important 

` documents, notably a Mémoire sur 
l’habit religieux. 

Meditations, comprising 208 altogether, 
first published in two separate volumes 
(1730) and (1731). ‘The best modern 
edition is that of Paris 1922. 


3. Biographies: 
La vie de M. Fean-Baptiste de La Salle, 
instituteur des Frères des Écoles chré- 
tiennes, by J. B. Blain, Rouen 1733, in 
two volumes, fs the standard “Lafe’. 
There have been two subsequent 
editions at Paris 1887 and 1889. 

Conduite admirable de la divine Providence 
en la personne du vénérable serviteur de 
Dieu, Fean-Baptiste de La Salle, prêtre, 
docteur en theologie, ancten chanoine de 
église de Reims et instituteur des Frères 
des Ecoles chrétiennes (1719-21). MS. 
in the Archives of the Rome Mother 
House. 

La vie de M. fean-Baptiste de La Salle, 
prêtre, docteur, ancien chanoine de la 
cathédrale de Reims, et institeur des 
Frères des Ecoles chrétiennes (1723). 
MS. in the Hotel de Ville, Rheims, by 
Dom E. Maillefer. 

J. Guibert, Histoire de saint Fean- 
Baptiste de La Salle, (Paris 1900). 

G. Rigault, Histoire générale de I’ Institut 
des Frères des Écoles chrétiennes. 
Vol. i (Paris 1937). | 


4. For the work of the Brothers in the 
British Isles: | 
The archives of St. Joseph's College 
(Beulah Hill, London, S.E. 19). 
Various articles in the Bulletin des Écoles 
Chrétiennes published by the Institute 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


CXCVII.—The dissolution of the Monas- 


feries in Lincolnshire. 
By G. A. J. Hopczrr, M.A. 


Most problems connected with the dis- 
solution of the monasteries can be traced 
from a study of the monasteries in Lincoln- 
shire, for this county was exceptionally rich 
in establishments of regular clergy. Exclu- 
ding friaries, hospitals and colleges, fifty-one 
houses, belonging to all the great orders 
except the Cluniac, were to be found within 
the county. The monastic records of no 
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other county, apart from Yorkshire, can 
therefore provide a larger body of evidence 
from which the events of the dissolution may 
be reconstructed. ‘This thesis deals briefly 
with the condition of the monasteries in the 
cenfury preceding the dissolution and des- 
cribes the suppression of the smaller and larger 
houses with the attendant disorders of the 
Lincolnshire rebellion. Light is thrown on 
the results of the dissolution from two angles. 
An attempt is made to solve the many 
questions surrounding the alienation of 
monastic property by the Crown and the 
subsequent fate of the dispossessed religious 
is described. 

‘The account of the condition of the mon- 
asteries in the century before the dissolution 
IS based, in the main, on a series of episcopal 
registers. From the Visitation records found 
In the registers of Bishops Richard Flem 
(1420-31), William Gray (1431-6), William 
Alnwick (1436-49), William Atwater 
(1514-21), and John Longland (1521-47), 
printed by the Lincoln Record Society, a 
description is given of the state of Lincoln- 
shire monasteries. The poverty of many of 
the smaller houses, the declining numbers, 
and the failure to perform the requisite 
services point to an increasing apathy towards 
religious observance. The misdemeanours 
of monks and nuns together with more 
serious moral lapses, the overbearing be- 
haviour of heads of houses and non-fulfil- 
ment of eleemosynary duties show the 
measure by which the religious were failing 
to reach their high ideals. ‘Though the 
monasteries were not the places of vice that 
Cromwell’s commissioners portrayed, the 
shortcomings of the religious are apparent 
from these sources. 

‘The dissolution of the smaller monasteries 
took place in Lincolnshire in August and 
September 1536 and opposition to the Com- 
missioners developed into open rebellion 
during the first fortnight of October. A 
summary of the action taken by the rebels 
and of the counter-measures taken by the 
Crown assesses the part played by the 
nobility and gentry either for or against the 


maintenance of law and order. The small 
number of gentry upon whom the Crown 
relied for the efficient working of local 
government Is apparent from the frequent 
recurrence of the same names in different 
lists of commissioners. The rising of 1536 
and the financial exigencies of the govern- 
ment caused the speedy dissolution of the 
larger houses. The date and circumstances 
of the dissolution of the larger monasteries 
are recorded. County gentry such as the 
Heneages, ''yrwhitts, Skipwiths, Dymmokes, 
Carres, the Halls and even yeomen like the 
Broxholmes and Brocklesbys assisted in closing 
these houses and eagerly sought their lands 
from Cromwell and the king. 

lhe alienation of monastic property by 
the Crown had far-reaching effects not only 
upon government finance but upon the wider 
fields of constitutional history and the social 
structure of the country. - Monastic lands in 
Lincolnshire were worth about £7,000 per 
annum and by 1550 much of this land had 
passed out of the possession of the Crown. 
Mention is made in this thesis of the pro- 
cedure for obtaining monastic land based 
upon the Particulars for Grants (P.R.O. 
Exchequer Augmentations E.318) and tlie 
Original Deeds of Purchase and Exchange 
between the Crown and its subjects (P.R.O. 
Augmentations E.305). The purchase price 
was based on the Ministers’ Accounts (P.R.O. 
Mins. Accts. $.C.6) and regulated by the 
terms of commissions to sell monastic lands 
given in December 1539, to Sir Richard 
Rich, Chancellor of the Court of Augmen- 
tations and Thomas Cromwell, Lord Privy 
Seal. Another commission granted to nine 
officials in May 1543 ordered them to sell 
lands and houses at prices ranging from ten 
to twenty times the clear annual value of the 
property. Among the peerage three pur- 
chasers of monastic land on a large scale are 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, Thomas 
Manners, earl of Rutland, and Edward 
Fiennes, Lord Clinton and Saye. Names of 
purchasers and details of land purchased by 
different groups, Crown officials, members 
of the Court of Augmentations, county 
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gentry and yeomen, are given. ‘The most 
interesting. groups of land purchasers are, 
however, land speculators and syndicates of 
London merchants. John Bellow and John 
Broxholme obtained lands much under the 
official prices and within fifteen months paid 
£7,800 to the Crown for monastic property. 
Their most advantageous transaction was the 


purchase, on July 15th, 1545, of property | 


worth £120 19s. 8d. per annum for £790. 
It is also possible to trace the process of 
purchase from the Crown, subsequent sale 
and re-sale and in some cases to see the valua- 
tion of the land rising over the period between 
1535 and 1550. ‘There is some evidence of 
speculation though full confirmation of wild 
profiteering in land has not been found. 

- The dispossessed religious in the county 
suffered no harsh fate after the dissolution. 
A Pensions’ List of 1554 shows that nearly 
twenty years later, over half the ex-monks 
and nuns were drawing pensions. Some of 
the pensions were princely and most were 
entirely adequate to the needs of the former 
religious. Many of the ex-monks held bene- 
fices and some of them had two or three 
livings. | 

* The appendices include tables showing the 
numbers of religious on the eve of the dis- 
solution in each monastic house and one 
illustrative of the decline in numbers in 
Lincolnshire monasteries. There is a list of 
lands acquired by the duke of Suffolk, the 
earl of Rutland and Lord Clinton and Saye 
compiled from the Manuscript Index to the 
Deeds of Purchase and Exchange between 
the Crownand itssubjects(P.R.O. Exchequer 


Court of Augmentations). A table shows the . 


different classes to which grantees belong 
with the total number of grants to each class. 
' The first part of a document (P.R.O. 


‘Exchequer K.R. 101 76/26) used, though not | 


published, by the late Mr. Geoffrey Basker- 
ville, is transcribed and the details of pensions 
paid are set out in tabular form. 

MS. Sources: 


Public Record Office:— 
Chancery, Close Rolls (C.54): 


Exchequer, Augmentation Office: 
Miscellaneous Books (E.315), vol. 190, 
(Particulars for leases). 
Conventual leases (E.303). 
Deeds of Purchase and Exchange (E. 305). 
Particulars for Grants (E.318). 
Treasurer’s Accounts (E.322). 
Exchequer, K.R., Various Accounts 
(E.ror) No. 76/26. (Report on the 
ex-religious 1554). 
Special Collections, Ministers’ Accounts 
(S.C.6). 
Court of Common Pleas: 
Plea Rolls (C.P. 40). 
Feet of Fines, Series II, C.P.25 (2), 
Lincolnshire. 


Printed Sources: + 


Letters and Papers of the reign of Henry 

VIII; Brewer, Gairdner and Brodie. 
^ Archaeologia, vol. xlvii. 1882. 

Letters relating to the suppression of the 
Monasteries, ed. Thos, Wright, Camden 
Society (1843). 

Deputy Keeper’s Reports, 8th, oth, roth, 
25th and 49th Reports. 

Dugdale, Monasticon. 

Lincolnshire Pedigrees, ed, Maddison, 
Harleian Society. 

Hist. MSS. Comm.: rath and 14th Repts- 

Lincoln Record Soctety, vols. 2, 7, 14, 21, 
33; 35- 

Lincolnshire Wills, 1500-1600, ed. Maddi- 
son. ` 

F. C. Dietz, English Government Finance, 
I485-I 588. 

D. Hay, “The dissolution of the monasteries 
in the diocese of Durham’, Archaeologia 

- Aeliana, xv (4th Series), 1938. 

S. B. Liljegren, “The fall of the monas- 
teries and the Social Changes in England 
leading up to the Great Revolution’. 
Lunds Universitets Arsskrift N. F. Avd., 
Bd. 19, No. 10, 1924. 

A. Savine, English Monasteries on the eve: 
of the dissolution. Oxford Studies in 
social and legal history, 1 (1909). 
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[Volume and page references are to the 1908-9 re-issue.] 


Apsley, Sir Allen (1616-1683). i. 5235, 
l. 20 from foot. For ‘6 Sept.’ read ‘5 Sept.’ 
(Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxontenses, i. 29). 
Ibid., l| 13 from foot. For ‘afterwards 
went . . .' read “entered ‘Trinity College, 
Oxford, in 1631.’ Ibid., p. 524a, ll. 2-4. 
Substitute *From numerous references in the 
Calendar State Papers, Domestic, it is clear 
the disputes continued well into the reign of 
Charles IJ.’ Ibid., 1. 8. After ‘knighthood’ 
add ‘apparently in 1646’ (W. A. Shaw, 
Knights of England, ii. 221). Ibid., l rr. 
After ‘behalf? add ‘and tried to seize his 
brother-in-law Colonel Hutchinson in 
Leicestershire’ (Lucy Hutchinson, Memoirs 
of Colonel Hutchinson, ed. C. H. Firth (1906) 
p.97). Ibid., ll 12-13. After ‘where . . . 
Exeter’ substitute ‘his regiment first rein- 
forced the garrison at Winchester in 1643. 
and then formed part of Charles’s army 
which forced Essex to surrender in Corn- 
wall’ (Bellum. Civile. Hopton’s Narratives 
(1642-4) ed. Charles E. H. Chadwyck Healey, 
p. 04; Richard Symonds, Marches of the 
Royal Army, ed, C. E. Long, p. 160). ‘After 
serving as Sir John Berkeley's lieutenant 
governor at Exeter’ (Memoirs of Sir iu 
Berkley in Francis, Baron Maseres, Select 
Tracts, I, 356, 363). Ibid. For ll. 22 to 
end of paragraph substitute “The articles of 
surrender (R. W. Cotton, Barnstaple . . . 
during the Civil War, [1889] pp. 512-5; 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1645-7, 
pp. 409-10) ‘provided that his fine for 
delinquency should not exceed two years’ 
value of his real estate. Actually he and his 
brother James were discharged on Oct. 21, 
1646 from delinquency on payment of 
£438, 88’ (ibid, p. 448; Calendar of the 
Committee for Compounding, p. 1295). ‘From 
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the vexatious charges against him for des- 
truction of private property during the siege 
of Barnstaple, so graphically described by his 
sister, Mrs. Hutchinson, he was finally 
relieved by an order of the Council of State 
on August 29, 1654’ (Calendar, 1654, 
p. 338). "In 1647 he was sent by Cromwell 
and other army leaders with letters, a cipher, 
and instructions to meet Sir John Berkeley, 
coming to England to take part in the nego- 
tiations between Charles I and the army. 
Apsley accompanied Berkeley to London 
but took no part in the negotiations’ (Berke- 
ley's Memoirs, pp. 356-8). For ll. 3 from the 
bottom to *Holland' substitute "There seems 
no evidence that he left England during the 
Commonwealth or Protectorate, but inas- 
much as he refers, June 1660, to an office: 
granted to him by the King at the Hague, hé 
probably was one of the cavaliers who went 
thither in 1660’ (Calandar State Papers, 
Domestic, 1660, pp. 76-7). Ibid., p. 524a, 
last line. Omit ‘It was’ add ‘served in the 
west of England and at sea’ (see his letter to 
sir Edward Hyde, 20 Dec. 1645, repr. in 
Cotton’s Barnstaple, pp. 443-4). ‘At the 
restoration, he claimed to have served 
Charles I and Charles II throughout the 
wars, and to have been captured in Scotland, 
brought prisoner to London, and condemned. 
to death’ (Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 
1660-61, p. 443). “No substantiation of this 
claim has been found, but he was’. Ibid., 


. P- 5246, l. xo. For ‘In June’ read ‘By a 


patent dated r2 July’. Ibid., l. 12. After 
‘perquisites’ add ‘(The date is given in a new 
grant to Sir Allen and his son Peter of 20 
Sept. 1671. Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 
P. 492). Ibid., l. 16. After ‘hands,’ add 
‘Apsley was present with James, duke of 
2L 


York, at the sea battle of 3 June, 1665, and 
wrote a very good account of it to his wife 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., Bathurst MSS. (1923), 
pp. 2-3)! Ibid. For ‘shortly afterwards’ 
substitute, ‘In 1666 or before’. Ibid., l. 21. 
After ‘keeping’ add ‘(Calendar State Papers, 
Domestic, 11 May 1666 cf. ibid., 23 Feb. 
1665 for a grant to Apsley of £2000 for 
secret service for the duke)! Ibid., l. 24. 
After ‘Dutch’ add ‘(Charles Dalton, English 
Army Lists, 1, 82). Ibid., 1. 22 from bottom. 
After ‘rulers’ add “The reduction by a half is 
recorded in the Calendar of State Papers 
under 16 March 1668. He and his son 
surrendered the mastership of the hawks in 
1675” (ibid, 30 April). Ibid., l. 7 from 
bottom. For ‘But . . .' substitute “He sup- 
plied Joseph Williamson with a copy of the 
letter of repentance which John Hutchinson 
had sent to the Commons in 1660 and which 
was in Lucy Hutchinson’s handwriting in 
order that Williamson ‘could compare it with 
other papers in his possession. Apsley sug- 
gested that Hutchinson be informed that the 
letter would be produced and so lessen his 
reputation if he did not abstain from political 
action’ (Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 
I4 Fan. 1664); the letter in question is 
printed by Firth in his edition of Hutchin- 
son's Life, pp. 446-8). Ibid., p. 525a, l. 2. 
Add ‘When the duke of York hurriedly 
returned from Brussels on the news of the 
King's illness, Sep. 1679, he stayed at Ap- 
sley's house on the way to Windsor, thereby 
showing his confidence in Sir Allen. (J. S. 
Clarke, Life of James II (1816), i. 566). 
Ibid., L 31. Add ‘Among the Clareridon 
papers preserved in the Bodleian Library are 
letters from Apsley to Sir Edward Hyde, the 
first dated in 1645, which is printed in 
Cotton, Barnstaple, pp. 440—1, and the rest in 
1657. 'Theycontain little news but are full of 


amusing gossip, and the literary references’ 


show him to have been well-read in the 
classics, and to have been interested in the 
books then being published,. including 
Muffet's work on insects’. 
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To the authorities add: ‘A. B. Bathurst, 
History of the Apsley and Bathurst 
Families, pr. pr. 1903’. 


Bue or Buck, Sir George, iii. 1714. 
After ‘&c.’ in l. 11 insert ‘Bodleiañ MS. 
Rawl F. 105 contains the “Preface” and 
“ Eclog? under the title “‘ Aaqvtc : or The 
Polyanthine Ghirland. By George Buc. 
gent". This version differs from both 
printed editions. It is dedicated to Sir John _ 
Burroughs a Garter King of Árms. Bur- 
roughs became Garter King in 1633’. 


Hewlett, Maurice Henry, vol. 1922—30, 
p. 4175, l. 23. For ‘1g00’ read ‘ro April 
IQOI'. 


Petre, Sir William (1505-1572), xv. 
9804, ll. 55—58. After ‘his principal seat was 
at Ingatestone, Essex, which he received on 
the dissolution of the abbey of St. Mary’s, 
Barking’, add ‘Details of his purchases, 
together with the sums of money paid, are 
given at length in the Bull of Paul IV ‘to 
Sir William Petre, dated 28 November 1555, 
and preserved among the muniments at 
Ingatestone Hall. The manor of Ingatestone . 
formerly belonged to the abbey of St. Mary's, 
Barking, and was purchased from Henry 
VIII for £849. 125. 64.; Ingatestone Hall 
is still the chief residence of the present 
Lord Petre. (For further evidence, see 
C. T. Kuypers, Thorndon: its history and” 
associations (1930), p. 14.) 


Whiston, John, ix. 94, l. 13 from foot. 
For ‘was the son of William Whiston [q.v.] 
. . . younger son’, read ‘was the third son 
of William Whiston [q.v.], and was born 
30 July 1711. (Bodleian MS. Eng. misc. 
297, p. 7) i 


Wilkins, David (1685-1745), xxi. 2605, 
ll. 17—18. For ‘in 1685’ read ‘on 11 June, 
1685’. See E. Madan, Summary Cat. of 
Western MSS. in the Bodleian Library, v. 448, 
referring to MS. Add. A. 184 (2) fol. 12. 
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H HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. Fora full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 
Vill. 44.] 


THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


Official records, open to public inspection, received in 1947 (the depositing authority being 
' shown in brackets) :— 

Deed of Declaration under the Law of Property Act (1925) concerning Lyewood 
Common, Sussex. (The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries.) 

Depositions, 1891-1925; Indictments, 1891-1925; Minute Books, 1889-1924. 
(Clerk of Assize, Midland Circuit. )! 

Correspondence, 1883-1908, and Registers, 1825-1908, of the British Legation at 
Mexico City. (The Foreign Office.)? 

Correspondence and Letter Books of the British Consular Agency at Guanajuato, 
1854—1867. (The Foreign Office.) 

. Further ink-stamps and seal-matrices of British consular posts, etc. (The Foreign 
Office.) 

Minutes, 1670—1928; Plantation Books, 1678-1806; Entry Books of the Irish Affairs 
Committee, 1689-91, and of Orders in Council relating to Naval Affairs, RTE 
(The Privy Council Office.)? 

Abstract of title and other papers relating to an esrate in Burns, Cumberland (1778) nd 
receipts for the payment of descent fines (1623-1778). (Queen Anne's Bounty.) 

Airframe Log books of the Gloster Whittle Jet-Propelled Aircraft E28/39 (1941—4). 
(The Ministry of Supply.)? 

Original Order Books (Appeals from Inferior Courts), 1855 and 1866—1919. 

Duplicate Order Books (Appeals from Inferior Courts), Mich. 1906-5 Oct. 1920. 
(Supreme Court of Judicature, Crown Office and Associates Department.)! 

Enrolment Books and Index thereto, 1944. (Supreme Court of Judicature, Filing and 
Record Department. )! 

Certificates of Redemption of Corn Rents, Harrow, Middlesex. (Tithe Redemption 
Commission. )! 

Documents, open to public inspection, received from private ownership in 1946 (the donor or 
depositor being shown in brackets):— 
Girts AND Dzposirs 

Audley End Manuscripts (Neville Papers and Supplementary Cornwallis Papers). 

(Lord Braybrooke.) 


1 Open to public inspection subject to the payment of fees. 
2 Documents subsequent in date to 1885 are not open to public inspection. 
3 This document is on exhibition at the Science Museum, South Kensington. 
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Papers of Sir John Nicholl, King's Advocate, 1787-1832. (Messrs. Farrer & Co., 
Solicitors, through the British Records Association.) 

Papers of Charles, second Earl of Egremont, 1761—3. (Lord Leconfield.) 

Papers of Edward Cardwell, subsequently Viscount Cardwell, 1834-85. (Mrs. Wini- 
fred Rycroft.) ; | 


Official publications issued in 1947, in addition to new typewritten lists, etc. :—1 
Calendar of Close Rolls. Henry VI. Vol. V. 1447-54 [1941]. 
Calendar of Close Rolls. Henry VI. Vol. VI. 1454-61 [1939]. 
. Letters, Despatches and State Papers, relating to the Negotiations between England and 
Spain. Further Supplement. 1513-42 [1940]. 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles II: Addenda. 1660-85 [1939]. 
Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, Venice. Vol. XX XVIII. 1673-5 [1940]. 
Calendar of ‘Treasury Books. Vol. XVII. Part I. 1702 [1939]. 
Calendar of Treasury Books. Vol. XVII. Part II. 1702 [1939]. 


R. B. Puca. 
COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


British Museum. Historical MSS.? acquired in 1947 include:— 
Papers of Sir John Harington (1561—1612). (Add. MSS. 46366-46384.) Manuscripts 
of historical interest are: 

Copies of historical documents, partly in the hand of Sir John Harington. (Add. MS. 
46366.) 

Papers relating to Essex's expedition to Ireland. (Add. MS. 46369.) 

Sir John Harington, “Briefe View of the State of the Church of England’. Autograph. 
Imperfect. (Add. MS. 46370.) 

Diary of John Harington, M.P., 1646-1653. (Add. MS. 46374; a copy of Add. 

"MS. 10114.) 

News-letters collected by John Harington, M.P., 1641—52. (Add. MS. 46375.) 

Letters of the 3rd and 4th earls of Marlborough, 1622—78. (Add. MS. 46376.) 

Collections relating to the Harington family, 18th—-19th cent. (Add. MSS. 46381—2.) 


Florence Nightingale Papers, supplementing Add. MSS. 45750-45849, 46176. (Add. 
MS. 46385.) 

Papers of J. A. Spender, C.H., editor of the ‘Westminster Gazette’, 1896—1922. (Add. 
MSS. 46386-46394.) | | 

Farm accompts at Marley, near Bingley, W.R., co. York, 1668-73. (Add. MS. 
46395.) | 

Papers relating to the Civil War in co. Denbigh, and other miscellaneous documents from 
the Puleston Papers (uide Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Report, Appendix, pp. 65-68 and r5th 
Report, Appendix, Part vii. 307—343. (Add. MSS. 46397-46400.) ` 

Collections by C. C. Osborne for a biography of Baroness Burdett-Coutts. (Add. MSS. 
46402-46408.) | 

1 The dates in square brackets, which are those printed on the title-pages of the volumes, show 
when the sheets of the volumes were severally printed. None of these volumes however was completed 
or published before 1947. 

* Note.— Some time must necessarily elapse before unbound papers can be finally arranged and 
bound up, and inclusion of an item in the following list does not imply that it is now available for study. 

3 Partially reserved from public use. ; 
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Miscellaneous legal treatises and original documents, formerly numbered Claudius B. viii 
in the Cottonian Library. (Add. MS. 46410.) 

Mortuary roll of the Abbey of West Dereham, co. Norf., c. 1455. (Add. MS. 46411.) 

Original letters and state papers, including letters of Charles I and James II. (Add. MS. 
46412.) 

Notarial instrument setting out the depositions taken in New Spain on behalf of Hernando 
Cortes, 1520. 

Original works and papers of Alfred Russel Wallace, O.M., 1856-1912. (Add. MSS. 
46414-40442.) 

Papers of Sir George Dalhousie Ramsay, C.B. (d. 1920); c. 1835—1893. (Add. MSS. 
40446-46450.) 

List of offices in Venice and her territories, with their emoluments, c. 1700. (Add. 
- MS. 46452.) 


‘The Shrewsbury (Talbot) MSS. (Add. MSS. 46454-46464 A, B, and Add. Ch. 72121- 
74.194), including:— 

Letters of Henry VII and Henry VIII, mostly with sign-manual signatures; 1492— 
c. 1527. (Add. MS. 46454.) 

Papers of Sir G. Talbot, as Deputy of Calais, and of J. de Houpplines, French secretary 
at Calais; 15th—16th cent. (Add. MSS. 46455-6.) 

Private letters and estate papers of the Talbots and allied families, 15th—19th cent. 
(Add. MSS. 46457—8.) 

Transcripts of deeds rel. to the Honour of Tutbury and Needwood Forest, co. Staff., 
etc.; 16th cent. (Add. MSS. 46459-60.) 

Accompts of John ‘Talbot of Grafton, 1565-1595. (Add. MS. 46461.) 

Accompts, etc., of a benevolence in co. Salop, 15 Hen. VII. (Add. MS. 46462.) 

Schedule of deeds, 18th cent. (Add. MS: 46463.) 

Pedigrees of the Talbot family to 1733. (Add. MS. 46464A), and of the earls of Shrews- 
bury, c. 1580. (Add. MS. 46464B; printed.) 

Copies of.deeds relating to Shrewsbury School, early 19th cent. (Add. MS. 46468.) 

Collections relating to the Courts Christian by William Downing Bruce, c. I 850. (Add. 
MS. 46469.) 

Goldsmith’s 4/manack for 1669, used as a pocket-book by John Locke, the philosopher, 
and containing private accompts, medical notes, etc. (Add. MS. 46470.) 

Plan of seating of the Polish Diet, c. 1780. (Add. MS. 46473 C.) 

Document concerning commen relations between France and Naples, 1812. (Add. 
MS. 46473 G.) 

Letter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, dau. of James J, to an unnamed peer, perhaps 
Lord Cranfield, afterw. earl of Middlesex; 1621. Holograph. (Add. MS. 46473 N.) 

Letters (3) from Sir W. Meredith, politician, relating to naval events in the English 
Channel and the W. Indies, 1779. (Add. MS. 46473 O.) 

Correspondence and papers of the family of Osborne, dukes of Leeds (including the 
papers of Robert d’Arcy, 4th earl of Holderness), supplementing Add. MSS. 28040-28095; 
formerly preserved at Hornby Castle. (Eg. MSS. 3324-3508 and Eg. ch. 2290-2300.) 

Confession, at the Chatelet of Paris, by the servant of an English minstrel of his attempts 
to poison the King of France and others; 1384-5. (Eg. MS. 3509/F.) (Printed in Recueil 
de Pièces sur Charles II Rot de Navarre, 1755, pp. 494-503). 

_ Collections relating to cos. Warwick, Leicester, etc., by William Burton, the antiquary 
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(1575-1645) and used by him for his Description of Leicester Shire, [1622]. (Eg. MS. 
IOjL. 
J Deeds relating to the Thrale family (the family of Mrs. T'hrale, friend of Dr. Johnson), 
1647-1865 (Add. Ch. 74257-74348.) 
Charter by William I to Ramsey Abbey, 1077 (a 12th-century ‘forgery’). (Add. zu 
74436.) 
T. C. SKEAT. 


Bodlelan Library. Historical MSS.! acquired in 1946 and 1947 include:— 


Panormia, by Ivo of Chartres, 12th cent. (MS. Lat. misc. d. 74.) 

Sermons, by John Russell, O.F.M., late 13th cent. (MS. Lat. th. e. 24.) 

Compotus roll of the manors in S. England of Isabella de Forz, 1267—8. (MS. Ton 
gen. d. 20 (R).) 

Roll of household accounts of Prince Edward of Carnarvon, 1305—6, and of Pawar IT, 
1308-9. (MS. Lat. hist. c. 4, 5 (R).) 

Cartulary of Drax Priory, mid. 14th cent. with later additions. (MS. Top. Yorks. c. 63.) 

Cartulary of Newenham Abbey, 1338-46. (MS. Top. Devon d. 5.) 

Cartulary of John de Norwich, 14th cent. (MS. Top. gen. c. 62.) 

Magna Tabula Glastoniensis, 15th cent. (MS. Lat. hist. a. 2.) 

William Y ve, De mendicitate Christi, 15th cent. (MS. Lat. th. e. 25.) 

Chronicle of the Dukes of Normandy to 1217, 15th cent. (MS. French c. 25.) 

Humphrey Newton's commonplace book from Capesthorne, late 15th cent. (MS. Lat. 
misc. c. 66.) 

Roll of receipts and payments of Leeds Priory, Kent, ca. 1505. (MS. Top Kent d. 4. (R).) 

Bartholomaeus Senarega, Commentaria de rebus Genuensibus. (MS. Ital. c. 70.) 

Del Caso di Sciacca . . . dal . . . Angelo Candela, 16th cent. (MS. Ital. e. 14.) 

. Clarendon correspondence about Monmouth rising, 1685. (MS. Clarendon 155.) 

Arguments upon the abdication of James II, 1688. (MS. Eng. hist. c. 299.) 

Account book of Turnpike Commissioners, Ryton Bridge to Banbury, 1755—1808. 
(MS. Top. Oxon. d. 373.) 

Correspondence relating to the Young estates in the W. Indies, 1768-1835. (Rhodes 
House.) 

William Upcott’s collection of antiquarians’ letters, 17th-19th cent. (MS. Don. d. 87- 
90.) 

Papers of R. Pace, builder, Lechlade, 1807-34. (MS. Eng. hist. c. 298.) 

Papers of John Palmer, Calcutta merchant, 1808-35. (MSS. Eng. hist. c. 301-2, Eng. 
lett. c. 67—127, d. 105—7.) 

Letters of J. H. Newman, 1819-76. (MSS. Eng. lett. d. 101-2.) 

Letters fram Edward Bulwer Lytton. (MSS. Eng. lett. d. go, e. 25.) 

p of W. E. Gladstone to Sir 'T. D. Acland, the younger, 1834-92. (MS. Eng. 
lett. d. 89.) 
; The Grey Friars in Oxford, 1891, A. G. Little's working copy. (MS. ‘Top. Oxon. 

+ 370.) 

A further transfer of papers from the Diocesan Registry, including the Registers, 1544— 

1878, and the Subscription books, 1604—1916. 
W. O. HassALr. 


1 Further details may be found in Bodleian Library Record, 1, nos. 25—26. 
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National Library of Scotland. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947:— 


The Denmilne MS. of the Diurnal of Remarkable Occurrents (1513-75). 
Seven deeds relating to grants made by the earls of Argyll to James and Angus McConnell 
of Dunnyveig of land in Ardnamurchan (1550-70). 
«Account of the plovisions etc. supplied to the Dauphin, the dukes of Orléans and 
-Angouléme, the Queen of Scotland, the King’s daughters, and their train at Amboise (17 Feb., 
1552). 
Nineteenth-century transcripts of letters, the originals of which can no longer be found, 
from Sir Robert Moray to the earl of Kincardine (1657-75). 
Letters addressed to the duke of Lauderdale (1660-79), with other documents of the 
same period. 
Papers and correspondence of Major-General John Campbell, 1745-6, with a few 
papers of 1747-8, relating to the Jacobite rising. 
Letters of the earl of Marchmont and other statesmen to the Rt. Hon. Sir George Rose 
(1770-1816). | 
W. Park, 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Edinburgh. Historical MSS. acquired during 1947:— 
Letters of Joseph, Lord Lister, 1878—1907. 
Documents relating to the Very Rev. John Lee (1779—1859), Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 
| | | L. W. SHARP. 
London. Historical MSS. acquired during 1947:— 
Minute book of the Water Court of the Manor and Hundred of Faversham, from 
26 July 1766 to 18 April 1792. 
Petition of the Inhabitants of Russell Street, whose houses and goods were destroyed by 


the fire that began in the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 1672. 
Herbert, W. Collections. London, 2 vols., 1848. 


J. H. P. Parrorp. 


Reading. Historical MSS. acquired during 1947:— 
Nineteen items relating to the transfer of land in Berkshire, one dated 21 Henry VI, 
fifteen belonging to the 16th and three to the 17th cent. 
- A. Mary KrRKUs. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
University College, Hull. Historical MSS. acquired during 1947:— 

Documents relating to Boulby, 1364-1481, (8); North and South Cave, E. Yorks, 
1703-1855, some referring to local Enclosure acts, (14); Hedon, E. Yorks, 1645-1 753; 
(11); Hull, 1682—4, (3); Yorkshire, 1544—1835, including wills, (13); 1799-1819, (7). 

Hotham family, 5 documents connected with their property in E. Riding, 1787—1806. 

Earle’s Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., Hull, miscellaneous papers, MSS. and printed, 
concerning the Company and firms connected with it, 1854—1909. 

A. CUMING. 
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University College of North Wales, Bangor. Historical MSS. acquired since the com- 
pilation of the list ante, xix, 217-8 (May, 1943). 


Depostrs 


Presaddfed Papers: 882 estate and family papers of the Bulkeleys of Dronwy anë the 
Owens of Presaddfed, Anglesey, 1419-1873. | 

Henllys Papers: 1342 estate and family papers of the Hamptons of Henllys and Bodior, 
Anglesey, 1560—1892. " 

Mona Mine Records: 3533 papers (correspondence, particulars of bargains set and 
settled, accounts, reports, etc.), detailing the history (1772—1877) and inner economy of the 
Mona Copper Mine, Amlwch, Anglesey, in its heyday one of the world’s richest sources of 
copper. Contain invaluable material for research into the development of the copper industry 


in Great Britain. (Schedule printed in Transactions, Anglesey Antiquarian Society and Field. 


Club, 1946.) 

Penrhos Papers II: 1008 additional papers belonging to.the Stanley family of Penrhos, 
Holyhead (the main group was deposited in the library in 1939). Family correspondence, 
surveys, deeds, etc., 1583-1893, including over 100 documents bearing on the social and 
administrative history of Holyhead in the first half of the 19th cent. 

Plas Newydd Correspondence: 7102 letters and papers from the archives of the marquess 
of Anglesey at Plas Newydd, Llanfairpwll, Anglesey; local politics and electionéering (Caer- 
narvon and Anglesey); militia business; patronage; local administration; estate matters, etc., 
1724-1876. 

DowATIONS 


Fronwnion (Dolgelley) estate papers, 1812—1871; papers of William Jones, M.P. for 
the Arfon Division, 1895—1915; Paynter family papers (Amlwch) 1724-1830; account 
books, Caernarvon Corporation, 1867-1886; rate books: Llanfihangel Glyn Myfyr, 
1842-1843, Llanbeblig, 1847-1828, Bangor, 1837 and 1838, Llandegai, 1825—1830, 
Deneio (Pwllheli), 1867; vestry minute books, Holyhead, 1816—1 881; Ffestiniog parish 
registers, 1754-1834; Llanfrothen shop accounts, 1842; Llangybi shop accounts, 1800— 


1814; a Criccieth drover’s account book, 1824-1834; ledgers and accounts of the Ceirlog. : 


Valley Woollen Mills, 1896-1931; account book of the Overseers of the Poor, parish of 
Bodferin, 1826-1848; Visitors’ Book, Victoria Hotel, Llanberis, 1848-1850; farm 
accounts, Perth y Felin, Dinas Mawddwy, 1732-1760. 


E. Gwynne Jongs. 
COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFIGES 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
County Record Office, Bedford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947 include:— 
Manorial, family and estate documents. 


Manor of Leighton Buzzard, court rolls, 1394-1708; manor of Stewkley, court rolls, 
1685-1730; other estate documents and over 200 deeds relating to Leighton Buzzard and 
district, 1550-1896. (Sir Michael Kroyer-Kielberg.) 

Harvey MSS’: manor of Ickwell Bury, 28 deeds, 1543-1793; manor of Hartishorne or 
Blundells, 24 deeds, 1685-1850; manor of Northill, 37 deeds, 1611-1870; other Northill 
properties: 471 deeds, 1406-1868, including (?) original foundation deed of Northill College, 
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1406; correspondence, 17th cent.; sheriff's quietus, 1653, 1795. (Lt.-Col. J. L. Harvey, 
M.B.E., per British Records Association.) 

Pym MSS.: Hasells manor, 36 deeds, 1633-1724; Girtford manor, 49 deeds, 1561-1748; 
other Sandy properties, 561 deeds, 1572-1852; manor of Little Staughton, 57 deeds, 1614— 
1718; court roll, 17565 Keysoe, 11 deeds, 1595-1682; Pulloxhill, 30 deeds, 1679-1781; 
Lonton, 58 deeds, 1678-1747; Cambridgeshire, 66 deeds, 1370—1704; Hunts. (Abbotsley 
and Eynesbury), 177 deeds, 1575-1 877; a few deeds for Charlton Abbots, Glos., Willian, 
Herts.; 18 Indian account-books, 1744-52 [see ante, ix. 206; xv. 128]. (Francis Pym, Esq.) 

Burgoyne MSS.: including household account-book, 1679-87; East India Co. letter- 
book, 1783-43; Crimean War diary of Sir John Montagu Burgoyne, 1854 [see ante, xx. 54]. 
(Major C. E. Montagu Ellison.) 

Manor of Pillinge Rowsbury, Wootton: view of frankpledge and terrier, 1651. 

Westoning, 374 deeds, 1603-1889. Bedford and district, 155 deeds, 1706-1898 
(Messrs. Sharman & Trethewy.) Carlton and Chellington, 184 deeds, 1597-1803 (F. W. 
Bull, Esq.) Ampthill, Clophill, Pulloxhill and district, 340 deeds, 1597-1890 (Messrs. 
Webber and Williams:) Biggleswade and district, 264 deeds and wills (Messrs. Chaundler 
& Son.) Colmworth, 135 deeds and surveys, 1675-1834 (M. A. A. Mackintosh, Esq.) 
Sandy, Eaton Socon and district, 167 deeds, 1681-1861 (Hunts. C.C.). Various depositors: 
6 Felmersham deeds, 1766—70; 7 Ridgmont deeds, 1592-1729; 77 Steppingley and Holcot 
deeds, 1552-1826; 32 Caddington deeds, 1780-1828; 24 Clifton deeds, 1797-1805. 

Parish documents: | 

Church estate deeds and vestry minutes, St. Peter's, Bedford, 1280-1873; Bryan charity 
account-book covering Marston Moretaine and 7 other parishes, 1676-1853; map of 
Houghton Regis, 1848; churchwardens' accounts and parish registers, Cranfield. 

Various items: minute-book of shipowners relating to the mutiny at the Nore, 1797-99; 
minute-book of Harlington enclosure commissioners, 1808-10; minute-books of Beds. 
Agricultural Society, 1814-1937; Clifton strip map, 1745. | 

| Joyce Gopser. 
Essex 


Essex Record Office, County Hall, Chelmsford. Principal historical MSS. acquired in 
:1946:— 
Manorial, estate, and family muniments: 

Birch Hall estate (Gray and Round families) [see ante, xx. 150]:— 

The manuscripts of the Rt. Hon. James Round, of Birch Hall, near Colchester, a 
calendar of which was made by the late Dr. J. Horace Round for the Hist. MSS. Commission 
and printed in their Report for 1895, could not recently be traced by the Commission, but 
most of them have come to light among documents in this deposit. They comprise some 
manorial documents and medieval and later deeds, chiefly of Essex and Suffolk; deeds and 
papers of the de Vere and Bayning families; books of extracts, with a few original documents, 
formerly part of the collections of Sir Simonds D'Ewes; correspondence of Charles Gray 
(18th cent. lawyer, antiquary, and M.P. for Colchester); and the Petkum diplomatic corres- 
pondence (1706—16) concerning secret negotiations for peace between France and the 
Allies and including letters signed by Marlborough in the field.t Unfortunately, 20 items 
catalogued by Dr. Round—among them Gray's parliamentary notebook, 1747—75 a rental 
of Ongar and Harlow Hundreds (1542-46) containing the account of the ‘Wardstaff of 
Ongar’, and a diary of the siege of Colchester—are still missing, 1948. 

1 ‘Transferred to the British Museum, 1948. 
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Additional documents in this deposit include: about 40 deeds, 1238-1494, of Boxted, 
Buttsbury, Colchester, Elmstead, Frating, and other Essex parishes (many closely related to 
deeds calendared in the Hist. MSS. Comm. Report); letters patent of Edw. II [to the ‘Lords 
ordainers'], 1310, to regulate the royal household and Kingdom; tax roll (fifteenths and 
tenths) of Boxted, ?1334; two rentals and five deeds of Farnham, Suffolk, 1398-1586; pro- 
ceedings in plea of trespass, etc., Essex Assizes, Trinity 1472; a forged deed of Hugherflen, 
Bucks., c. 1530 [one of the ‘Wellysbourne de Montfort’ forgeries]; about 150 deeds of 
Great and Little Birch and neighbouring parishes, 1587-1838; manorial documents, deeds 
and papers of de Vere [see ante, xvii. 54], and Bayning families, 1406-1637, including 
cellarer's roll, ?1484, manor court book, 1503-17, and other documents of Rumburgh Priory 
(Suffolk); volume containing (1) copy, 16th cent., of rental of Bury 5t. Edmunds abbey lands 
in Norfolk, 16 Hen. VIII, with additions temp. Eliz., (2) feodary of Robt. [5th?] earl of 
Sussex, mainly of Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex; court rolls, 1559—1 625, and other manorial 
documents, 16th-18th cent, of East Mersea; a notebook, 1571-74, of George Golding 
(brother-in-law and business agent of the 17th earl of Oxford); correspondence of Luckyn 
family, 1648-80 (edited by J. H. Round in Trans. Essex Arch. Soc., 1898); legal papers of the 
Nightingale family, planters in Barbados, 1654—80; legal and personal papers of Charles Gray, 
M.P. (see above), 18th cent.; papers concerning Loyal Colchester Volunteers, 1803, Essex 
Election, 1830 (printed leaflets and ‘squibs’), Oxford University parliamentary election, 1847, 
and Lord Rich’s charities including Felsted School, 19th cent.; deeds and papers of Round, 
Creffield, Stebbing, and other families, 16th-19th cent. Much of this collection was evidently 
at one time in the possession of Charles Gray, and many items are marked with an “M by 
his friend Philip Morant, who in the preface to his History of Colchester acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Gray for ‘several curious materials’. At the suggestion of the County Records 
Committee, the depositors have transferred to the Colchester Corporation a Borough 
Sessions Book,:1677~84, which was among the collection, and to the Colchester Museum 
a number of papers relating to Charles Gray and Colchester Castle. 

' Deposited at the same time, but not related to the foregoing, are some papers of Dr. J. 
Horace Round, including family and estate documents and business correspondence of the 
Rolt and Caswall families (both of Sacomb Park, Herts.), c.1688-1779; notes on genealogy 
of Round and allied families; muster roll and other papers of the Queen’s Regt. of Horse, 
1678; and a small but interesting group of military and diplomatic memoranda (of unknown 
origin), c.1570—1600, including draft organisation for one of Raleigh’s expeditions, and 
documents relating to the defence of Norfolk and Suffolk, 1588. 

Weald Hall estate (Tower family): court rolls of South Weald, 1464-1873, with rentals, 
1558, 1787-1811, Calcott, 1405-1848, Costed, 1509-1873, all in South Weald; Earlsbury 
in Farnham, 1620-1803; about 460 deeds, 1428-1868, chiefly of South Weald, Brentwood, 
and Farnham. Correspondence and detailed estate accounts, e de 887; legal papers, 1652— 
c. 1792; parliamentary papers of Thomas Tower, 1729; family papers, c. 1728—80. Pedigree 
of Lady Margaret Hawkins (née Vaughan), second wife of Sir John Hawkins, 1 598. (With 
the owner's consent, the muniments of the Herts. and Beds.! estates have been transferred to 
the respective county councils, and of the estate on the borders of Bucks., Middlesex, and 
Berks., to the Bucks. Archaeological Society and the Bucks. County Council.) 

Scott family: court rolls of Harlow Bury in Harlow, 1390—1912, with rentals, 1383- 
1788; Woolston Hall in Chigwell, 1422—1806, with rentals, 1674—1753; Housham Hall 
in Matching, 1441—1506, 1756-1914; memorandum or record book compiled c. 1765—80 
by steward, containing extracts (later, abstracts), 1648—1779, of court rolls, chiefly of 

1 See ante, xxi. 86 (under ‘Houghton Regis’). 
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Woolston Hall, with additional notes; large collection of deeds, mostly 17th cent. and 
later. 

Horham Hall estate (Cutts family): court rolls of Thaxted with the Borough, Coldham's 
Fee and Spencer's Fee, 1468-1769, with rentals, 1406—1885, survey, 1347, estreats, 1632— 
1728, and compoti, 1361—1514; Horham Hall in Thaxted, 1394-1742, with rentals, 1442, 
1508, 1866, and estreats, 1493-1518; Broxted, Tilty, Great Bardfield, Writtle, Stisted, 
Bradwell-juxta-Coggeshall, Black Notley, Takeley, and Willingale Spain, 1562-90 (in- 
complete). Compotus for Manor of Great Bardfield, 1298, and estreat for manor of Newport, 
1516. About 300 deeds, 1356—1854, chiefly of Thaxted, Broxted, Theydon Mount, and 
Stapleford Tawney. Miscellaneous deeds and legal papers for borough of Thaxted, 1562— 
1746. 

Ingatestone Hall estate (Petre family) [see ante, xvii. 533 xviii. 90; xx. 151]: additional 
MSS. including fragments of four papal instruments, 1178-1457, three being in favour of 
Alvingham, Lincs. (1178), Chicksands, Beds. (c. 1178),! and Watton and Malton, Yorks. 
(c. 1192); rentals of manor of Fristling Hall, c. 1320—1552; household and farm accounts 
of Thomas Tyrell of Heron, 1539—40; and detailed accounts for West Horndon estate, 
1666—78; draft or contemporary translation of deed, c. 1564, between burgomasters, etc., of 
Antwerp and (?) R. Petre for loan of £500,000 (Flemish) on account of the city being 
‘fallen farre in decay and behynd hand by untollerable and excessive interest’. 

Court rolls of the following manors: Theydon Garnon, 1676—1925, Gaynes Park Hall, 
1851—1912, Hemnalls, 1826—68, all in Theydon Garnon; Stanford Rivers, T'raceys, and 
Bell-House in Stanford Rivers, 1827-1923; Marshalls in North Weald Bassett, 1832—1925; 
Sheering Hall in Sheering, 1739-1923; Little Parndon, 1809-92; Latton Hall with Latton 
Priory, 1833-1923, and Mark Hall, 1771—1892, both in Latton; Maddells alas Mearles in 
Epping, 1833-1924. About 300 deeds, 1646—1913, chiefly of these parishes. 

Guy's Hospital estates [see ante, xvii. 151]: leases, rentals, accounts, and legal papers, 
chiefly 17th cent., referring to the hospitals estates in Beaumont, Great Bardfield, Great and 
Little Burstead, and Little Leighs. i 

Court rolls of Gaines in Upminster, 1749—70; Great Wigborough with Salcot, 1565— 
1810, with rentals, 1644—1772, and surveys, 1596, 1641; Downham, 1503-1865; Weeley, 
1696—1900, with rental, 1838—87, and estate accounts; 1838—1912; Over Hall in Gesting- 
thorpe, 1518—1889, with rentals, 1654—1771, and compotus, 1445—51; Blunts Hall in 
Witham, 1431—1729; Abbots Hall in Stanford-le-Hope, 1604—1859. 

Barrington family [see ante, xviii. go]: detailed household accounts, Hatfield Broad Oak 
and London (8 vols.), 1646—68.8 


Parish, charity and school records: 

Records of eighteen additional parishes, including both the original paper and the parch- 
ment copy registers from 1538 for Heydon, churchwardens' accounts for Chelmsford, 1557— 
1668, overseers’ accounts and poor law settlement papers (1193 examinations, etc.), 1658— 
1830, for Rochford. Charity records: 110 estate deeds from 1324, for Wethersfield, and 
accounts from 1603, for Danbury. 


Ecclesiastical records: 
Archidiaconal records [see ante, xviii. 88—9]: Inductions books (3 vols.) for archdeaconry 
of Essex, 1562—1701, and archdeaconry of Colchester, 17 19—78. 
1 This document has now been returned to the Essex Record Office. See ante, xxi. 86. 
2 See C. R. Cheney, ‘Some Papal Privileges for Gilbertine Houses’, ante, xxi. 39-58. 
3 See Trans. Ess. Arch]. Soc. xxiii. (1945), 280-97. 
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Society of Friends: minute books, etc. (37 vols.) and papers, of Witham monthly meeting 
and Chelmsford and Witham preparation meetings, 1672-1900. 


Publications. 


Guide to the Essex Record Office, Part I (Essex Quarter Sessions and other official records), 
prepared for the Records Committee by F. G. Emmison, 1946 [see ante, xxi. 79]. ‘Supple- 
mentary List of Manorial Documents in the Essex Record Office’. Compiled by F. G. 
'Emmison (Genealogists? Magazine, September 1946). 

F. G. Emmison. 


CouwTY oF SALOP 
Shirehall, Shrewsbury. Historical MSS. acquired during 1946:— 


Girrs AND DEPOSITS 


Deeds: Walcot family, 1554-1797, 73 deeds and 57 papers (Mr. Humphrey Walcot); | 
Oakley Park Estate, 785 deeds, Bromfield, Ludlow, Snitton, Stanton Lacy, and elsewhere, 
13th cent.—1806 (Lord Plymouth); miscellaneous deeds, 17th and 18th cent., several col- 
lections; Ludford Park, 480 deeds, 440 papers, 1547-1807, Bishop’s Castle and Colebatch 
district (Mr. H. Whitaker). 

Highway records: "Tibberton Highway accounts 1839-1863, 3 vols. (the Clerk to the 
Parish Council); Condover Highway Board books 1868-1895, 6 vols.; Pimhill Highway 
Board books 1863-1895, 6 vols.; Ludlow Surveyor's report book 1885-1900 (Ludlow 
Rural District Council). 

Enclosures: copy of award for Forton Heath, Fitz, 1787 (Messrs. Peele and Anis); 
Enclosure act, Siefton Forest, 1800 (Prebendary TL Carpenter). 

Manorial documents: Great Bromfield, court rolls and drafts, 1292-1659, (115); suit 
rolls, presentments and admissions, 169 1— 1778, (66); Little Bromfield, court rolls and drafts, 
I 572-161 3, (19); Lady Halton, bailif?s accounts and surveys, 1407-1669, (9); Snitton and 

Caynham, court book, 1541-1566, (bound in fragment of missal); Snitton, court rolls, 
extracts, admissions, rentals, 1012-1714, (30), presentments, precepts, suit rolls, 1735—1 776, 
(60), book of extracts from rolls, 1780-1792 (deposited on behalf of Lord Plymouth). 

Maps: Walford Heath, N.D., Shrewsbury-Birmingham intended railway, plan 1845; 
Grafton Estate plan 1800 (Messrs. Peele and Aris). 

Poor Law records: Atcham Union and Shrewsbury House of Industry, 527 vols., 1784— 
1930; Church Stretton Union, 1836—1926, 13 vols.; Ludlow Union, 1838-1930, 150 vols. 

Tithe: Greet and Burford, award and map (2), 1824-1844 (Messrs. Peele and Aris); 
Stokesay parish, awards and maps (5), (the Vicar and Parochial Church Council); Awards and 
maps, Wellington and Ketley (4); Award and map, Wrockwardine (R. D. Newill). 


Historical MSS. acquired during 1947:— 


GIFTS AND DEPOSITS 


Deeds: Trentham Estate (Lilleshall and Sheriffhales district), 309 deeds, 5 surveys, jua I— 
1734 (the duke of Sutherland); Scott family deeds, c. 1480—1820 (approx. 200), (Mr. C 
Corbet); Sandford family deeds, 17th cent., (20); Leeke family deeds and papers, 17th to 
19th cent. (Lady Wakeman and Miss Leeke); Kilmorey deeds, 1454—1790, (14), (Lord 
Kilmorey); Lloyd family, 71 bundles of deeds, Leaton Knolls, Ellesmere and district, Os- 
westry, Loppington, etc., a Edward I-18th cent), Domgay, Broniarth, and Leaton ` 
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Estate rentals, 1741—1936, 22 vols. (Col. H. W. Lloyd); Oakeley family, Stony Stretton, 
20 deeds, 18th cent. (Messrs. Peele and Aris); Attingham deeds and papers, 11 boxes, 18th 
cent. (Lady Berwick); deeds deposited through the British Records Association, 1373- 
1607, (13). 

Highway records: Newport Highway board, miscellaneous papers; Condover Highway 
Board, 7 vols.; Oswestry Highway Board, 1 vol., 1863—70. 

Manorial documents: survey of the manors of Alveley, Nordley, and Romsley, 1770, 
Ludstone manor (Claverley parish), 12 papers, 1728-1759 (the duke of Sutherland); admis- 
sions at Loppington Court Baron (temp. Edw. IV—James I) (Col. H. W. Lloyd); admissions 
a a Baron of Little or Church Aston (18th and 19th cent.), (Lady Wakeman and Miss 

e). j 

Maps: Maps of the Wealdmoor area, 17th cent., (17), (the duke of Sutherland); Salop 
Maps (3), (Col. H. W. Lloyd); estate map, Great Ness, c. 1690; sketch map of Ratlinghope 
parish 1697. 

Poor Law records: Newport Union books, 1838-1930, (175); Wellington Union books, 
1797—1930, (53); Clun Union books, 1844-1927, (57), and plans of the workhouse; 
Oswestry Incorporation books, 1791—1930, (23); Market Drayton Union books, 1836- 
1930, (63), with Vestry books for Drayton in Hales, 1797-1834, (5); Wem Union books, 
1836—1918, (48). 

Records of the K.S.L.I. (Mr. Burne); Pedigree of ‘Thursby and Harvey families and 
book of Shropshire family pedigrees (Sir Offley Wakeman). 


By PURCHASE 


Phillipps collection, 101 deeds, 14th and 15th cent. 
- Edwards family, deeds and papers, 18th cent., Great Ness and elsewhere. 


Mary C. HILL. 


SOMERSET 
Somerset Record Office, Taunton. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947:— 
GIFTS 
38 documents, mainly leases of properties held of the Manor of Stocklinch, 1715—1828. 
(Mrs. Luckrath.) 


Assize and Quarter Sessions calendars of prisoners (3 vols.), 1836-80. Quarter Sessions 
calendars of prisoners (4 vols.), 1871—1916. County Surveyor's plans and elevations of 
proposed Shire Hall, “Taunton (24 docts.), 1854. Copy commissions of the peace (3 vols.), 
1949—74. Documents of the Conservators of the River Tone, including: toll books of 
Knapp Bridge (1 vol.), 1699—1708, Ham Lock (4 vols.), 1716-1817, and Round Island 
(2 vols.), 1708—71; ledgers of accounts (2 vols.), 1697—1831; dividend book (1 vol.), 1720-973 
receipt book of dividends (1 vol.), 1794—97; and cash books (2 vols.), 1705-1808. Numerous 
papers relating to parliamentary bills, litigation, etc., in the 18th and roth cent. Copies of 
tithe apportionments and maps of: West Monkton [undated]; North Petherton, 1841; and 
‘Taunton St. James, 1840. Copy of Enclosure Map of North Petherton [Award dated 1798]. 
Two maps of North Moor Drainage District [prepared c. 1869]. Apportionment of the 
general sewers tax by North Moor District Drainage Board (1 vol.), 1868. List of claims 
delivered to the Commissioners concerning King's Sedgmoor Drainage and Division (1 vol.), 
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1792. Plan of King’s Sedgmoor Drains and Parochial Allotments, [c. 1800]. Plans of 
Bristol and Exeter Railway undertakings, 1862. Plan of turnpike roads in 'T'aunton Highway 
District, 1863. Petition and minutes concerning disputed Taunton election (6 docts.), 1853. 
Custumal of the Manor of ‘Taunton Deane (1 vol.), 1647. , Several 18th and 19th cent. deeds 
of North Petherton and district, and abstracts of title and sale-catalogues of the 19th, cent. 
(The Executors of Sir William Meade-King, per H. St. George Gray, Esq., F.S.A.). 

Minutes (6 vols.), 1776-1872, and 96 deeds (including leases of tolls, 1765—1849, 
relating to the Shepton Mallet ‘Turnpike Trust. Deeds relating to: Ashwick (15), 1768— 
1837; High Littleton (20), 1609—1833; Camerton and Durcot manors, 1815; Evercreech, 
1809; Mells manor and rectory (3), 1804—15; Pilton, 1828; Shepton Mallet (5), 1744—1830; 
Stoke Lane, 1798, 1810; Whitchurch a/s. Binegar manor, 1806; and North Wootton and 
West Pennard, 1820. 11 miscellaneous documents, 1802-63, including a contract, 1857, 
and a report, 1859, relating to the East Somerset Railway. (Messrs. Nalder, Littler and 
Addleshaw, Shepton Mallet.) 

46 deeds and cognate documents relating to properties of the family of Selwood in Worle, 
Kewstoke and Weston-super-Mare, 1555-1734. Single deeds of Locking and Banwell, 
1743, and Norton Beauchamp, 1691. (The Librarian, Hastings Public Museum and Art 
Gallery.) 

3 deeds relating to several Somerset parishes, 1565—1897. Map of Leigh on Mendip, 
1794; and licence to the cure of Ruishton, 1749. (R. Sharpe France, Esq., F.R. Hist. S.) 

About 450 deeds and cognate documents relating chiefly to Dulverton, 1568—1889. 
Valuation of Dulverton tithes (1 vol.), 1809. Pedigrees, historical notes and various Syden- 
ham family papers, mainly 18th cent. (Miss Dorothy Sydenham.) 

About 125 deeds and cognate documents relating to Alford, Alhampton, Ditcheat, 
Hornblotton, Hutton and Lovington, together with a bundle of probates, abstracts of title, 
and correspondence, 18th and 19th cent. (Messrs. Thring, Sheldon and Ingram, Bath.) 

. Deeds relating to Charlton Horethorne, 1732, and Buckland St. Mary, 1647, and a 
bundle of correspondence and schedules concerning tithe moduses in the Neroche Forest 
parishes, 1842-43. (W. E. Warry, Esq.) 

Confirmation of letters of dispensation concerning the Rectory of Cossington and the 
Vicarage of Shapwick with the Chapel of Ashcot, with six related documents, 1791; and a 
similar document concerning the Rectories of Cossington and of Templeton (co. Devon), 
X with four related documents, 1821 (Mrs. M. S. Warry.) 

Deeds of: Berrow (8), 1685—1741; Berrow, Brean, Burnham, South Brent and Wring- 
ton, 1722, Blagdon (4), 1654—1735; Compton Martin (3), 1684-1759; Chewton, 1702, 
1748; and the manors and hundreds of Stoford and Berwick, 1668. (F. W. Bull, Esq., per 
Librarian, University of Bristol.) 

Deeds of Withycombe, 1802, Kingsdon, 1729, Tintinhull and Ilchester, 1790 and 
South Petherton, 1706. Court roll of the Manor of the Rectory of Street and Walton (1 vol.), 
1766—1850. (Various donors.) 

Deeds of Sanford Orcas (5), 1733-39, Walcot, 1840, Cannington, 1816, Foddington 
and Babcary, 1599, and Huntspill, 1631. Map of Sanford Orcas, 1845. Testamentary 
papers of family of Mullins, 1813—21. (Various donors per British Records Association.) 

‘Three large wooden cases and ten deed boxes containing deeds, rentals, surveys, accounts, 
maps, etc., relating to the Hunstrete estate in Marksbury, Chelwood, Farmborough, Compton 
Dando, Pensford with Publow, and T'imsbury, and estates of the Popham family in Welling- 
ton, Nyland, and also Littlecote estate in Wilts. and Berks. (Squadron Leader E. Buller 
Leyborne-Popham ) 
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Deposits 


About 2000 deeds and cognate documents relating to nearly 200 Somerset parishes. 
(Somerset Archaeological and Natural History Society.) 

Parochial records of the parish of Trull, including: churchwardens accounts, 1571— 
19164 vestry minutes, f796—1836; overseers’ accounts, 1626-1836; settlement papers, 
1669-1820 and apprenticeship indentures, 1618-1809; school managers’ minute books, 
1874—1903, and related papers, 1874-76; and two original bundles of miscellaneous papers 
which include church seating plans, 1569-1731, rates for billeting of soldiers, maintenance 
of the poor, carriage of salt-petre, ship preparation, and maintenance of the armed forces, 
1629-1668, and ‘a petition to Sir John Stawell, Royalist Governor of ‘Taunton, desiring 
reasonable allowance for the quartering of soldiers, 1644. (Trull Parochial Church Council.) 


PURCHASES 


Deeds relating to Batcombe, 1668, 1684, Bristol (St. Philip and St. Jacob), 1654, North 
Petherton, 1621, and Ilminster, 1702. 

49 deeds relating to Cothay in Kittisford, 1303—1619; and a terrier relating to the Manor 
of Kittisford, 1488. 


Hangorp KING. 


SUFFOLK, EAST 
County Hall, Ipswich. 


Manorial Records in the custody of the East Suffolk County Council, September, 1947 
(also available for students at the Ipswich Central Library on application to the Chief 
Librarian). 

Ash (by Campsea): Manor of Ash, ct. rolls, 1470—82, 1504-32; rentals zemp. Philip 
and Mary, 1637, 1654, 1667; Manor of Campsea Haugh and Northland, extent, 8 Hen. V. 
(16th cent. copy); Manor of Ash Bigots, extent, s.d. (mid-16th cent). Ashfeld, Great: map 
by S. King, 1773. Bacton: Old Bacton Manor, ct. roll, 1413-1509 (with translations by J. A. 
Herbert), draft ct. bk., 1882-1924, min., 1722—1912, draft min., 1765—1838, rentals, 1709— 
25, rentals and accts. 18th—19th cent., analysis bk., 1799-1833; Bresworth New Hall, ct. roll, 
1465-1580, ct. bks., 1633-90, 1722-1838, with extracts 1465—1690, draft ct. bk., 1882— 
1924, min. bk., 1799-1912; analysis bks., 1800-1900, rentals and papers 18th cent, 
admissions, 1876. Baylham:.ct. roll, 1413-1515, 1647, 1696, 1699-1700, 1702-23, ct. bks., 
1618-22, 1652~84, mins. accts., 1381—1453; quit rent acct., 1756-63, rentals, 1725, 1742, 
1752; analysis bk., 1858—1909. Bealings, Great: Seckford Hall, survey with subsidiary papers, 
s.d. Bergholt, East: Commandery (St. John’s), ct. rolls, 1461—1700; ct. bks., 1730-1927, min. 
bk., 1864—75; Illaries, ct. bks., 1618-52, 1775-1858, min. bk., 1864—75, rental, 1723-31; 
Old Hall, ct. rolls, 1382—1731, ct. bks., 1730-1857, min. bk., 1864—75; Fenhall and Overhall 
(possibly: identical with Old Hall) min. accts, 1443-463 Spensers, ct. bks., 1620—1936. 
Blaxhall: Saxmundhams, rental, 1674; Valence, rentals, 1619—74. Blyford: estreats of Court 
and Leet, 1513-14. Boxstead: Boxstead Hall, extracts from cts., 1641-1750. Braiseworth: 
Braiseworth New Hall, ct. papers, 1876. Bramford: Beverleys with Normans (and some- 
times with Waylands and Ficketts), ct. rolls, 1528—1675, ct. bk., 1 596-1615, extent and 
rental, 1525, rental, 1702, acct. bk., 1756—63; Bramford Hall, ct. rolls, 1353-1723, drafts and 
extracts, ct. roll, i7th-18th cent, ct. bks., 1652-1775, rentals 1703—54, extracts from 
courts and charters re customs and privileges, 1429-1736, steward's file, 1786—1875, acct. 
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bk., 1756—63, analysis bk., 1871-1919. Brantham: ct. roll, temp. Hen. VII, min. acct., 
temp. Ric. II-Hen. IV. Brightwell: Brightwell Hall, survey, 1620. Brome: Brome Hall, 
analysis bk., 1877-1918. Bucklesham: (township), cts. leet, temp. Edw. IV—Hen. VII; 
Bucklesham with Tyrrell’s Hall, ct. bks., 1715-1848, min. bks., 1873-91, rentals, 1766, 
1774, 1894-1902; Tyrrell’s Hall, analysis bk., 1852-1908. Burgh (by Woodbridge): 
Burgh Hall, ct. bks., 1664—1937, min. bks., 1727—1923, survey, before 1589, rental, £826. 
Burstall: extracts from ct. roll, 18th cent. Campsea: Campsea with Haugh and Northland, 
ct. rolls, 1422-1625, rentals, 1611-90. Charsfield: Hoo Charsfield and Kettleburgh Chars- 
field, fees for keeping courts, 18th cent. Chelsworth: bailiffs’ accts., 1443-46. Claydon: 
Claydon Hall, ct. roll, 1389—1725, min. accts., 1465—1526, survey, temp. Eliz., extent, late 
15th cent., rentals, 16th cent.—1754, acct. quit rents, 1756—63, analysis bk., 1875-1911; 
Claydon with Breches and Crakefourds, ct. roll, 1567-1602. Coddenham: Coddenham Hall, 
ct. bk., 1684. Copdock: Copdock, ct. bks., 1678—1839; Copdock with Barons, ct. bks., 
1678—1878, min. bk., 1822—78. Cotton: Cotton Bresworth, ct. bks., 1722—1861, minutes, 
1818—1912, draft ct. bks., 1835—1924, rentals and accts., (1620), 18th—1gth cent., analysis 
bk., 1820—33, admissions, 1876, ct. papers, 1876. Crowfield: Crowfield with Bocking, ct. 
bk., 1777—1829. Culpho: Culpho Hall, Abbot's Hall, Watsham Verduns and Hundlands, 
ct. bks, 1532-1937; Watsham Verduns, Hundlands and Abbot’s, min. bks., 1806-1920, 
rentals, 1826. Falkenham: Falkenham and Kirton, cts. leet, temp. Edw. IV—Hen. VII, 
with Trimley; Falkenham Dodnash, ct. bks., 1652—1829, analysis bk., 1903-12, rental or 
acct. bk., 1880-1902; Russells Manor, ct. roll, 1639—59, ct. bks., 1670-1764, 1814-1859, 
ct. papers, 1876, acct. bk., 1880-1902. Felixstowe: (township), cts. leet, temp. Edw. IV— 
Hen. VII, with Trimley; Priory Manor, ct. roll, 1381-1656, ct. bks., 1603-1853, ct. 
papers and enfranchisements, 1875—76, rent bk., 1880—1902, survey, 1613, plan (based on 
Rathborne's Survey, 1613) by Kirby, 1740-41, redrawn, 1784; Felixstowe Ferry, rent bk., 
1896—1902. Foxhall: Casnells, ct. roll, 1418—1718, ct. bks., 1689-1807, rent bk., 1880— 
1902, surveys, 1620, 1656; Feltons, ct. and min. bks., 1715—1848, 1873-91, rent bk., 
1894—1902. Freston: Bonds, analysis bk.,1867—1905. Grundisburgh: Cleeves, ct. bks.,1608— 
1935, min. bks., 1814—1906, survey, 1589, rental, 1826; Grundisburgh Hall, ct. bks., 1639— 
1937, min. bks., 1755—1923, survey, 1589, rentals, 1826. Hacheston: ct. rolls, 1347—1663, 
draft min., 1740—71, rentals, 1613-37, 1654, 1688-90; Glevering Hall, extent, c. 1421. 
Haughley: with Members, statement of fines and profits, 1702-44. Hemingstone: Denys 
Sackviles rents, or Dennys Lewys Bunwalls Sackvyls Rents Cooks and Playfords in Heming- 
stone and Coddenham, Gt. Blakenham, Henley, Barham, Stonham Aspall and elsewhere, 
ct. rolls, 1599-1695. Hemley: cts. leet, temp. Edw. IV—Hen. VII, with Trimley. Herrings- 
well: rental, with plan of shifts in plough-lands, 1800. Ipswich: Brook Hall, farmers’ accts. 
(with East Bergholt), 1443-46; Wix Episcopi, ct. roll, 1399—1651, surveys, 1620, 1656; 
Wix Wingfeld, ct. roll, 17th cent. with Wix Episcopi. Kesgrave: 'l'uddenham, rental, 1800. 
Kirton: (township), cts. leet, with T'rimley, temp. Edw. IV—Hen. VII; Manor, ct. rolls, 
1490—1693, ct. and min. bks., 1703-1873, rentals, 1766, 1774, 1894. Lawshall: Lawshall 
Manor, ct. rolls, 1434—1703, ct. files, with surrenders and presentments, 1673-1769, rentals, 
1644-98; Haningfield, ct. roll, 1596—1707 (with gaps), ct. files, including admissions, 1673— 
1769. Lestanton: (i.e. Leofstaneston probably in Trimley St. Mary), cts. leet, with Trimley, 
temp. Edw. IV-Hen. VII. Levington: (township), cts. leet, temp. Edw. IV—Hen. VII; 
Burneviles, ct. roll, 1514—1716, extracts from ct. roll, 1509—1603, ct. bk., 1723-1854, 
analysis bk., 1798—1906, rentals, 1536—1902, papers, 1543-1876. Livermere, Gt.: analysis 
bk., 1916—19. Marlesford: with Members (Melton and Ufford), ct. bks., 1600-1854, draft 
cts. & mins, 1719—1932, surveys, c. 1610—52. Martlesham: Martlesham Hall, ct. rolls, 
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1413—1041, ct. bks., 1615—1798, rental and terrier, 1460, rent bk., 1880—1902, surveys, s.d. 
Mendlesham: Winchesters, min. acct., 1465. Nacton: Cowhaugh alias Brookes, ct. roll, 
1558—1639, analysis bk., 1908-09. Nettlestead: Nettlestead Hall, ct. roll, 1645—1750, ct. 
and min. bks., 1750-1904, draft ct. bk., 1882-1924, min. 1700—99, ct. papers and copies ct. 
roll, 1815-1912, analysis, 18th-20th cent., rentals and surveys with plans, 1718—1864. 
Newton, Old: ct. bk., 1714—1831, draft ct. bks., 1616-1924, min. bk., 1799-1831, rentals 
and accts., 18th—19th cent. Parham: rental, c. 1461 (16th cent. copy). Redlingfield: ct. roll, 
4-5 Edw. (Tor II). Rendham: ct. roll, 1402-1553. St. Edmund, Liberty: estreats of fines 
and amercements, 4 Chas. I. Semer: draft ct. bk., 1679—97, steward’s file, 1772-1834, 
with rental, 1732. Shelley: extent, 1519, revised 1533 (17th cent. copy). Somersham: 
ct. roll, 1620—93, draft ct. bk., 1689-1757, fair ct. bk., 1757—1923, min. bk., 1754—1923, 
rentals, 1827—81. Sproughton: ct. roll, 1635-65, ct. bks., 1635-1935, min. presentments 
and surrenders, 1697—1802, copies ct. rolls, 1765, 1854, rentals, 1724—1842. Stoke by Clare: 
fragment of ct. roll, 1541—42 (cover to Campsea ct. roll, 1422—61). Stoke by Nayland: 
Rectory Manor, ct. bk., 1893—1915; Scotland Hall, ct. bk., 1756—1896. Stonham Aspall: 
Broughton Hall with Upston (Ubbeston Hall), ct. rolls, 1433—1723; Stonham Antigayne, 
rental, 14th cent. Stratton: Stratton with Seabridge by Levington, ct. roll, 1562—1659, ct. 
bks., 1673-1873, ct. papers, 1876, rent bk., 1880-95. Sweflling: ct. bks., 1629—1834, 
min. bks., 1823-1935. Tattingstone: Tattingstone Hall, ct. rolls, 1 335-1799, ct. bks., 
1654-1854, min. bks., 1710-1820, ct. files, 1641-1748, rentals, 1617-1806, rentals and 
accts., 1838-82, ministers’ accts.,. temp. Ric. II-Edw. IV, plan, 1839, valuations, late 
19th cent. Trimley St. Martin: Grimston Hall with Morston, ct. roll, 1606—59, ct. bks., 
1662-1872, ct. papers and copies ct. roll, 1817—76, enfranchisements, 1861—76, rent bk., 
1880-1902. Trimley St. Mary: Lestanton (q.v.). Trimley: (townships), ct. leet, temp. 
Edw. IV—-Hen. VII; see also Walton cum Trimley. Waldringfield: Hilton, ct. bk , 1689— 
1745, surveys, 1656; Rivers Hall, ct. bk., 1689—1745, surveys, 1620, 1656. Walton: 
(township) cts. leet, temp. Edw. IV—Hen. VII; Walton cum Trimley, ct. rolls, 1381-1705, 
customal c. Eliz., ct. bks., 1603-1655, ct. papers, and enfranchisements, 1 871-77, survey by 
Aaron Rathborne, 1613 and later copy thereof, rent bk., 1880-1902, plan based on survey 
of 1613, see under Felixstowe. Washbrooke: Great Belstead alias Amor Hall (extending 
into Copdock and Little Wenham) ct. bks., 1646-1842, min. bk., 1822-92. Whitton: 
Whitton Hall, rental, c. 1800. Wickham Skeith: min. bk., 1836—56, rental, 1853. Wrat- 
ting, Great: map, 1810. Wykes: hamlets in Ipswich (q.v.). 

Isle of Ely and Norfolk. Newton: Newton Colvile with Walpole Colvile and West 
Walton Colvile, valuation, 18th cent. 

Lincolnshire. Keilby: bye laws at leet, 1639. Riby: survey, 1582. 


LicrAN J. REDSTONE. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
Shire Hall, Warwick. Historical MSS. deposited during 1947 :— 


Manorial and estate records. 

Deeds and other records relating to the estates of the Fisher, Wise, Puckering and Waller 
families in Warwickshire and elsewhere (12th—19th cent.). 

Deeds relating to the estates of the earls of Craven in Warwickshire (1574~1862), the 
estates of the Hopkins family in Coventry and Warwickshire (16th—19th cent.), Welles- 
bourne (1595-1881), Wormleighton (1665), Stoneleigh (17th—1gth cent.) Mancetter 
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(1708-1813), Haselor and Alcester (1808-1817), Kenilworth (1663-1 867), Hatton 
(1826). 
Plan of William Lamley's estate at T'redington, 1 842. 


Coventry diocesan records. 

Registers and other parish records relating to Barton-on-the-Héath (1575-1917); Long 
Compton (1670-1898), Newbold Pacey (1554-1 844), Ettington (1813-1933), Sherbourne 
(1587-1896), Ladbroke (1483-1893). | 

Parish records relating to. Moreton Morrell (1816-1868), Great Packington (1715- 
1783), Little Packington (1701-1837), Leek Wootton (1822—1889), Studley (1741-1810). 

‘Tithe awards and amendments thereto relating to 154 parishes and hamlets in the diocese 
_ of Coventry (1837-1937). | 

Terriers of the glebe in 96 parishes formerly within the diocese of Lichfield (1612- 
1836): deposited in 1945 but not previously reported. 


Miscellaneous. 
MS. book containing precedents of writs, etc., in the office of the Sheriff of Warwickshire 
(18th cent.). 
Vol. vii of the Warwick County Records Series was published during the year: this is a 
calendar of Quarter Sessions records covering the period 1674-1682. 


L. EDGAR STEPHENS. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
County Record Office, Shirehall, Worcester. 


No previous lists have been published and the following brief summary of the contents 
of the Record Office is given in lieu of an accessions list:— 


Quarter Sessions and associated records. 

Rolls or files of indictments, recognizances and other papers from 1591 to'date. (Incom- 
plete during Civil War period.) Records concerning diversions and stoppages of footpaths, 
continuous from 1890; before 1890 these are included in the general files above. Order 
books, continuous from 1693. Inrolment books, continuous from 1717. Registers of 
Papists Estates 1717-41. Enclosure Awards and maps (almost complete for the County) 
1733-1874. Plans and other documents relating to public schemes, railways, roads, canals, 
etc., 1792 to date. Minute books and papers relating to Turnpike ‘Trusts, roads, bridges, etc., 
early 19th cent. Deeds and papers relating to poor law administration, Powick Asylum, 
Barnsley Hall Hospital, etc., 19th cent. Minute books and papers relating to School Boards, 
roth cent. Papers relating to the construction of the Shirehall and Judge’s Lodgings, 
1833-38. Papers relating to the County Gaol, police, administration, police stations, etc., - 
18th—19th cent. Papers relating to registration of F riendly Societies, 1785—1856. Papers 
relating to Hemp and Flax bounties, 1789-95. Inrolinent books recording the inrolment 
and deputations of gamekeepers, 1734-1807. Papers relating to Savings Banks, 1818-45. 


Parish records, deposited. 
Feckenham, 16th-18th cent. Ripple, 1400-1935. 


- 


Recorps DEPOSITED BY PRIVATE OWNERS, ETC. 
Manorial. 
Court rolls and books: Rock, 1750—early 19th cent.; Kempsey, 1394-1656; Longdon, 
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1729-1816; Ripple, 1706; Wolverley, 1493-1729; Upton-on-Severn, 14th-17th cent.; 
Wyre Piddle, 1621-1770; Ombersley, 1831-1935; Feckenham, 1377-1562. 
Account rolls: Hanbury, 1378; Droitwich, 1425-27; Earl’s Croome, 1400-1854. 
Customs: Ombersley, temp. Eliz. (copy 1833). 


Other records. i 

5 Sheriff's Quietus rolls, 1763—1827. 

4. plans of Bishampton, 1815. ' | 

Deeds relating to: Woodmanton and Knighton-on-Teme, 13th-17th cent. (65); 
Worcester, Badsey, Aldington, etc., 16th-18th cent. (24); Dudley, 16th-18th cent. (40); 
Oldbury and Halesowen, 1595—1713 (20); Feckenham, 18th—r9th cent. (48); Craven Estate, 
Belbroughton, 1799-1842 (10). 

Deeds and papers relating to Pull Court, Queenhill, Bushley, Bredon, Longdon, etc., 
and the Dowdeswell Family, 14th—19th cent. (1200). 

Deeds relating to: Evesham, Hampton, etc., 17th-18th cent. (90); Bredon, Pershore and 
Birlingham, 16th-18th cent. (235); the estates of the Sebright family in Battenhall, Defford, 
Pershore, Besford, Wolverley, Lindridge, etc., 13th—19th cent. (500); Ripple, Stock Green, 
Inkberrow, etc., 16th—18th cent. (24); Upton-on-Severn, Hallow, Peopleton, Feckenham, 
Bromsgrove, etc., 14th-19th cent. (180); Bromsgrove, Worcester, Hanley Castle, Upton- 
on-Severn, etc., 18th cent. (40); Kidderminster, 17th-19th cent. (43); Wolverley, Churchill, 
Hagley, Bretforton, etc., 18th-19th cent. (60). 

7000 family papers, deeds, etc., concerning the Russell, Berington, and associated families 
and their estates in Little Malvern, Hereford, Flint, etc., 13th-19th cent. 31 deeds and 
papers relating to Bewdley, Halesowen, Hanley Castle, Bromsgrove and Worcester and the 
Skey Family, 17th—19th cent. 

3200 deeds and family papers of the Northwick and Rushout families and their estates in 
Blockley, Evesham, Wyre Piddle, etc., 1360-1902. i 

200 deeds and 15 plans relating to Bromsgrove, Redditch, Kidderminster, Stourbridge 
and elsewhere, 1667—1904.. l 

Subsidy roll for the Hundreds of Oswaldslow, Pershore and Blakenhurst, 1576. 

150 deeds and papers relating to Dudley, Malvern, Clifton-on-Teme, Wychbold, Kidder- 
minster, T'ardebigge, etc., 1615—19th cent. 

2000 deeds and papers relating to Pershore and district including estate plans of the 
18th-19th cent., 16th-2oth cent. 


County Council records. 
In addition there are the records of the County Council from 1889 comprising minute 
books, deeds, correspondence, etc. 


ExisriNG Lists AND INDEXES 


Willis Bund. Calendar of Worcestershire Quarter Sessions Records, 1591-1643. With 
name, place and subject indexes. Printed 1900. 

E. A. B. Barnard. Schedule, with index, of the Northwick Collection. Typed 1939. 

W. A. James. Sebright Collection Copies of and extracts from some of the older docu- 
ments. Typed 1936. 

W. E. Tate. Worcestershire Enclosure Acts and Awards. Typed 1940-3. 

The accéssions to the Record Office will normally be published in the transactions.of the 
Worcestershire Archaeological Society. 


E. H. SARGEANT. 
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OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Buckinghamshire Archaeological Society, Aylesbury. Historical MSS.-acquired by gift 
and deposit during 1946 and 1947 include:— 


Manorial. M 
Court rolls of manor of North Crawley, 16th to 18th cent., (F. W. Bull); court rolls 
and court books of the manor of Aylesbury with Bierton and Rectory of Aylesbury, 1650— 
1916, court books of the manor of Broughton Staveley, 1801-1902 (J. C. Parker); court 
books of the manor of Haddenham and Cuddington, 1657-1902, except 1676-1720 and 
1735-1750, missing (W. L. T. Harvey) [in very poor condition owing to neglect]; court 
rolls of some Chesham manors, uncatalogued owing to poor condition and need of repair, 
17th and 18th cent. (Lord Chesham); court rolls of the manor of Cres don, Long Crendon, 
1343-1800, and court books, 1752-1873 (Messrs. Lightfoot and Dawes) [this series is 


almost unbroken and 1 in excellent condition]. 


General. 

Large selection of deeds, with estate accounts, rentals, game books, etc., "from Brill, 
18th and 19th cent. (Sir Henry Aubrey-Fletcher, Bart.); large selection of deeds from Missen- 
den Abbey estate, 17th to 19th cent. (the late Major T. Temple Carrington); deeds relating 
to Dinton (Carter Jonas & Sons); deeds relating to Tower estate, Iver (Nicholl "ri 
Few & Co.); papers, letters and deeds belonging to the Bakers of Penn and earls of Sheffiel 
including a diary of 1728 (A. F. Sotheby); letter books, 1848—50, marquis of Chandos, 
1873—5, duke of Buckingham and Chandos (Major M. Beaumont). 


Maps and Plans. 

Plan of the manor of Soulbury, surveyed for Jonathan Lovett by W. Woodward, 1769, 
this pre-enclosure plan shows all the strip-holdings with tenant's name in each (the Rt. ‘Rev. 
Bishop Neville Lovett). Surveys of the manors of Ashendon and Wotton Underwood, by 
G. Sergeant, 1641 and 1649; survey of the manor of Ashendon by W. Burgess, 1740; plan 
of lands at Woodham and Wotton, by J. King, 1745 and 1746; surveys of the manors of 
Great and Little Pollicott, by W. Boycot, 1624, and a copy, 1628, endorsed that the former 
survey is false (Major M. A 


CrckLY BAKER. 


DuRHAM 
Cathedral Library, Durham. 


The family papers of the Baker Bakers of Elemore Hall, co. Durham, have been deposited. 
It is a big collection, not yet listed, containing account books, leases, letters, etc. pn 18th 
and 19th cent., but some 16th and 17th cent., nothing earlier. 


Cai 


S. L. GREENSLADE. 
/ 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Bristol Archives Department. Historical MSS. acquired during 1947 include:— 
Records of the Merchant Taylors Company of Bristol: charter to John Thorpe and 
John Shirp to found the fraternity, 22 Richard II; ordinances of the Company, 13 Elizabeth; 
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proceedings of the Company, 1401-1707; acts, ordinances and oaths, 1640; survey of lands 
and tenements belonging to the company, 1709. 
Deeds relating to various properties in Bristol, 1629—1890. 
Miscellaneous papers, including election papers, 1866-1874. 


ELIZABETH RALPH. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Museums and Art Gallery, Leicester. 


Deeds, chiefly 18th and rgth cent., relating to: Barlestone (1); Battle Flat (6); Long 
Clawson (18); Donington on the Heath (2); Hugglescote (3); Hugglescote Grange (1); 
Kirby Bellars (24); Leicester (42); Loughborough (4); Lutterworth (3); Muston (12); 
Quorndon (1); Great Sheepy (34). Coton, Loughborough and Barrow on Soar, fine, 1703; 
Leicester, papers and maps, 19th and 20th cent.; c. 12 papers relating to Sutterton, Lincs., 
1731—1772; c. 125 papers relating to Croft, Potters Marston, Earl Shilton and Sutterton 
and Algarkirk, Lincs., 1838—1864. 

Probate of will of Thomas Gossip of Leicester, 1776; of Richard Cartwright of Eving- 
ton, 1773. 

Constables account book of Ashby Folville, 1729-1804. i 

Dent family records: deeds relating to Hallaton, 1572, Blaston 1644, 1698. 12 O.S. 
, maps of Hallaton district marked with estates of Dent family 1904. Coloured M.S. map of 

Dent estates 1867. | 


DoREEN SLATTER. 


LINCOLNSHIRE - 
Lincoln Diocesan Record Office. [See ante, xiv. 214—5.] Historical MSS. deposited 
during 1947 :— | 

Documents relating to the Hospital of Spital-on-the-street (the Headmaster, De Aston 
School, Market Rasen), being the collection referred to extensively in E. Vanables, The 
Hospital of Spital-on-the-street, Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports and Papers, 
xx. 264—98. 

Documents formerly in the library of The Old Palace, Lincoln (the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln). These are largely of the 19th cent., including visitation returns, 
compilations of information concerning the diocese, and records of conferences, but also 
include 15 letters of Bishop Gardiner to his registrar, 1696—1703 (printed Lincoln Diocesan 
Magazine, xxx-xxxl, 1914-15), and Visitation Diary of Bishop Tomline and Bishop 
Pelham (sbid., xxix-xxx, 1913—14). | 


Joan VARLEY. 


Spalding Gentlemen's Society. Historical MS. acquired during 1947:— 


The monthly disbursements in the work-house at Gosberton, 1734, 1 vol. (given by 
Mrs. P. M. Doubleday.) 


G. W. BAILEY. 
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Lonpon 
Guildhall Library. Historical MSS. acquired during 1947:— 
À. General. 

The Cartulary of the fraternity and gild of St. Peter at St. Peter-upon-Cornhill. Com- - 
piled 1425-26. Containing—inter alia—copies, in English and Latin, of the statutes and 
ordinances of the gild (1406); of the charter of Henry IV relating thereto; and of the title 
deeds of various properties belonging to it. Also containing evidence about the contemporary 
boundaries of the parish. Vellum, ff. 292, sm. 8vo. 

Record and account book of Nicholas Geffe, owner of Barking Abbey, c. 1593. Relating 
to various hitherto unidentified properties in the City of London, particularly in the parishes 
of St. Sepulchre Newgate and St. Antholin Budge Row. 

An unrecorded text of The Barriers, a performance presented by the four Inns of court 
at the creation of Charles (I) as Prince of Wales, 1616 November 4, written in a contemporary 
hand. ‘This MS., which 1s probably a producer's or prompter’s copy, may well be a rare sur- 
vivor, if not a unique one, of the text of such performances. 

A collection of title deeds relating to King's and adventurers’ shares in the New River 
Company, 1774—1902. | 
B. Parish Records. 

St. Andrew Undershaft with St. Mary Axe, 1500-1900; St. Andrew, Holborn, 1584- 
1903; St. Bartholomew the Great,. West Smithfield, 1622—1855; St. Botolph without 
Aldersgate, 1640—1847; St. Botolph without Bishopsgate, 1538—1910; St. Edmund the 
King and Martyr, with All Hallows, Lombard Street, St. Benet Gracechurch, St. Dionis 
Backchurch, St. Leonard Eastcheap, and St. Nicholas Acons, 1610—1900; St. Ethelburga 
within Bishopsgate, 1569-1840; St. Margaret, Lothbury with St. Bartholomew-by-the- 
Exchange, St. Christopher-le-Stocks, St. Martin Pomeroy, Ironmonger Lane, St. Mary Cole, 
St. Mildred Poultry and St. Olave Old Jewry, 1483-1870; St. Mary Abchurch with St. 
Lawrence Pountney, 1530-1850; St. Mary-at-Hill with St. Andrew Hubbard, 1681—1 935; 
St. Michael-upon-Cornhill with St. Benet Fink and St. Peter-le-Poer, 1455-1890; St. 
Peter-upon-Cornhill, 1460—1900; St. Swithun, London Stone with St. Mary Bothaw, 1536— 
1947 (parish registers only, other records already in Muniment Room); St. Stephen Coleman 
St., 1466-1900. 

C. Livery Company Records. 
_ Carpenters’ company, 1438—1892; Tylers and Bricklayers’ company, 1640-1938} 
‘Turners’ company, 1604-1837; Wheelwrights’ Company, 1766-1944. 


RAYMOND SMITH. : 


Society of Antiquaries. Historical MSS. acquired during 1946—7 include:— 


Kentish Monuments. By Sir Edward Dering (1598-1644). Drawings of Monuments 
and Arms in Kent, 1628-1634, consisting of a series of pen-and-ink drawings of monuments 
and arms found in the churches of Ashford, Sittingbourne, Willisborough, Maidstone, Cran- 
brook, Dover and other places. With MS. descriptions. rorff., with index. 

Ames, Joseph. [Secretary, Society of Antiquaries, 1741—59]. Notebook (1751) con- 
taining: names of Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, 1751, names of members of the 
Council, 1751; copies of letters concerning Essex House, copy of a letter to Sir Hans Sloane, 
etc. Small quarto, 16 pp. 
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Suffolk Arms. By William Hervey, Clarenceux King of Arms, c. 1560. Containing: 
Tricked arms of the kings of Scotland and their queens to James III, and of the Scots 
nobility; tricks of shields of arms in (Essex and) Suffolk churches; tricks of arms in various 
Suffolk houses; lists of burials in some of the churches; pedigree of Ewarde, with tricks of 
- arms. Folio. : 
| Gurney, Hudson. [Vice-President, Society of Antiquaries, 1822-46]. Journal of a 
‘Tour through France to Rome and Naples . . . in company with the earl of Aberdeen, 
and Rev. G. D. Whittington, 1802-3. Translations of Poems, Aucassin and Nicolette, 
pt. I, and Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, Canto 1. Quarto, 171 ff. 

Armorial pedigree of the Skipwith family of Skipwith (Yorks.) and Ormsby (Lincs.); 
with royal descents. c. 1620. 


C. V. DEANE. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Northamptonshiré ‘Record Society. Historical MSS. acquired by gift or deposit during 
1947 include:— | | 

Assart Roll of Northamptonshire Forests, 1362-1364. (The marquess of Ailesbury.) 

Minutes, accounts, etc., relating to Hargrave Enclosure, 1802, with draft award. (Hunt- 
ingdonshire County Council.) 

Miscellaneous Enclosure papers (early 19th cent.) of Burton Latimer, Irthlingborough, 
Orlingbury, Finedon and Watford. (Mrs. Lacon.) 

Apprenticeship Indentures of East Farndon, 18th-roth cent. (The President of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, Patron of the living of East Farndon.) 

Records of the Northamptonshire Branch Association of the General Institution for 
Deaf and Dumb Children, 1834-1909. (The Bishop of St. Albans.) 

Ship Money assessment for Nobottle Grove and Guilsborough hundreds, 17th cente 
(Hertfordshire County Council, per B.R.A.) 

Gotch family letters and papers, and notesand memorandum of the late Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
Past President of the R.I.B.A. (Mrs. Davey.) 

Records of Peterborough Board of Guardians, including Minute Books, 1835-1929. 
(Soke of Peterborough County Council.) 

I wo boxes of estate records of the Wingfield family of Tickencote, Rutland. (J. Parry 
Wingfield, Esq., per B.R.A.) 

Court roll of the manor of Easton Maudit, 1576. Court roll of manor of Silverstone, 
1713; will of William Terry of Walgrave, 1777; Kislingbury deed, 1612. 

A large number of deeds, terriers, etc., 16th—2oth cent., from various sources, relating to 
Watford, Cogenhoe, Northampton, Oundle, Brackley, Syresham, Arthingworth, Colling- 
tree, Milton, Rothwell, Desborough, Brixworth, Wollaston, Wellingborough, Knuston, 
Irchester, Geddington, Finedon, Cold Ashby, Crick, Braybrooke, Milton Malzor, and 
Courteenhall. 


Joan Wake. 
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B. MIGRATIONS 
[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers | or auctioneers. 


References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number of catalo 
catalogues by name, date of first day of sale and number of lot. 


e and page; to auctioneers’ 
he following are the principal 


catalogues including historical MSS. which the Institute has received between October 1947 and 
March 1948: Messrs. Sotheby & Co., 27. x. 1947, 24. Xi. 1947, I. Xii. 1947, 9. ii. 1948, 3. v. 21949; 
Messrs. Hodgson & Co., 30. X. 1947; Myers & Co., no. 351.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 
English before 1608. 


Chronicle of England [Bury St. Edmund's, 
end of 13th cent.]. DISSE Sotheby, 9. ii. 
1948, no. 222.) 

Blundevill, Randulph de, earl of Chester, 
charter of, c. 1217-1226. Phillipps MS. 
28746. (Messrs. Sotheby, I. xii. 1947, 
no. III.) 

Cartulary of the abbey of Ramsey, 
Hunts, 13th cent. Phillipps MS. 3791. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 1. xii. 1947, no. 75.) 

. . Cartulary of the monastery of SS. Peter 
and Paul, Shrewsbury, 13th cent. Phillipps 
MS. 3516 (ibtd., no. 22). 

Cartulary of Newenham Abbey, nr. 
Axminster, Devon, 14th cent. Phillipps 
MS. 25088 (ibid, no. 32). 

Collection of statutes, beginning with 
Magna Carta, 14th cent. (Messrs. Some 
3. v. 1948, no. 433.) 

Assize of bread, 14th cent., vellum roll. 
Phillipps MS. 27919. (Messrs. Sotheby, I. Xii. 
1947, no. II.) 

Heraldry: armorial of English arms, 
William I to Elizabeth, 1588. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 27. x. 1947, no. 531.) 

Genealogies from Noah to Edward IV, 
15th cent. (1#:d., no. 530). 

Howard, John, duke of Norfolk, in- 
speximus of inq. post mortem, 3‘Ric. III, in 
Surrey and Sussex. (Messrs. Sotheby, 9. ii. 
1948, no. 488.) 

‘Taverner, Richard and Robert, lease of, 
IO Nov. 1545. Philipps MS. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 27. x. 1947, no. 210.) 

Seotland: 7 deeds relating to grants of 
law by the earls of Argyll in Ardnamurchan, 
Argyll, 1550-1570 (ibid., no. 167). 

Rogers, Daniel, letter 22 March, 1580, 
to Baron Anholt concerning (sbid., no. 165). 


Chaloner, Sir ‘Thomas, book of, containing 
pedigrees and arms, 1592. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
24. Xi. 1947, no. 254.) 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, letter of, 
7 Jan. 1592. (Messrs. Sotheby, 27. x. 1947, 
no. 2I5.) 

Zouch family, pedigrees of, c. 1600, 
Phillipps MS. 12379. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
I. Xil. 1947, no. 131.) 

Greville, Sir Fulke and Palmer, Sir Henry, 
document, Aug. 1600, relating to charges 
sustained at Woolwich. See ante, p. 196. 
(Myers & Co., no. 351, p. 24, no. 133.) 

Cholmondeley family, book of tenures, 
1509-1600; commonplace book of Eliza- 
beth Cholmondeley, 1652; Parliamentary: 
collections, 17th cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 


24. Xl. 1947, no. 255.) 


English after 1608. 


‘Questions resolved by the Judges con- 
cernynge Forrests, in the form of question 
and answer. 17th cent. Phillipps MS. 
12386. (Messrs. Sotheby, 1. xii 1947, 
no. 42.) 

Montagu, Sir Henry, 1st earl of Man- 
chester, letter to his son, c. 1635. Phillipps 
MS. 16421. (Myers & Co., no. 351, p. 35, 
no. 204.) 

Charles I, ‘answer to the committee of 
both Houses of Parliament which had put 
forward proposals for a peace’, Feb. 1643. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 3. v. 1948, no. 271.) 

Charles I, 60 letters written when in 
Carisbrooke Castle, 1648. (Myers & Co., 
no. 351, p. 52.) 

Commonwealth navy, 3 documents re- 
lating to. (Messrs. Sotheby, 27. x. 1947, 
nos. 2II, 212, 214.) 

Naval: *A list of all his Mats. Shipps now 
at Sea fitting out and in Harbour . 
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3 February 1664". (Myers & Co., no. 351, 
P- 40, no. 238.) 

Tradesmen's Bills, 1653-1724, mostly in 
account with the marquis of Annandale. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 24. x&. I947, no. 230.) 

-Heskins, William, resident in Cherbourg, 
‘the Journal or dayly Book of Letters 
Credit’ and Ledger, 1655-1665. (Myers & 
Co., no. 351, p. 48, no. 300.) 

Williamson, Sir Joseph, correspondence 
with Sir Robert Southwell, 1669-79. 
Phillipps MS. 8602 
24. XI. 1947, no. 247.) 

Southwell, Sir Robert, letter book, April- 
Nov., 1680. Phillipps MS. 9758. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 1. xii. 1947, no. 117.) 

Le Neve, Oliver, c. 70 letters to his 
brother, Peter Le Neve, 1682-1 697. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 24. xi. 1947, no. 232.) 

Scott, James, duke of Monmouth, docu- 
ments relating to the rebellion of 1685. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 9. ii. 1948, nos. 475, 476.) 

Grey, Henry, correspondence from Copen- 
hagen, 1694—1701, c. 220 letters and docu- 
ments. Phillipps MS. 8554. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 1. xii. 1947, no. 65.) 

Naish, Rev. Thomas, subdean of Sarum, 
diary of, 1695 to 1728. Phillipps MS. 
15764. (Messrs, Sotheby, 1. xii. 1947, 
no. 36 and Myers & Co., no. 351, p. 32, 
no. 182.) 

New River Company, 12 documents of, 
1705—23. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24: xi. 1947, 
no. 227.) | 

Medical receipt book, 1710, of Mrs. 
Staskey, Wrenbury Hall, nr. Nantwich. 
(tbid., no. 257). 

Wager, Admiral Sir Charles, letter to 
Sir John Duckworth, 4 Nov. 1715. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 27. x. 1947, no. 164.) 

Johnstone, William, marquis of Annan- 
dale (d. 1721), MS. collections of, including 
rent rolls, inventories, diary of a tour in 
Italy. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. xi. 1947, 
no. 223.) 

Cumberland, William Augustus, duke of, 
account book of, 1745. (Edward J. Finne- 
ron, no. 5, p. IO, no. 299.) 
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Selwyn, George, 40 letters to, 1781—1 787. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 27. x. 1947, no. 243.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 2 letters, 
2 Jan. and 28 Mar. 1805 to Dr. Sewell 
(thid., nos. 217, 216.) 

Duckworth, Admiral Sir John Thomas, 
Bt, collection of letters and documents 
relating to. ‘These include letters from 
William Baker, Sir George Beckwith, Capt. 
John Bligh, Lord Collingwood, Lord St. 
Vincent, Lady Duckworth; letters of Sir 
John Duckworth to his wife; letters and 
documents relating to Guadeloupe, Jamaica, 
Newfoundland, Trinidad and Barbados; 
logbook of H.M.S. Royal George, 15 Mar. 
1809 to 9 Aug. 1804; maps and surveys 
(:hid., nos. 145—163.) 

Leith, General Sir James, correspondence, 
1811-1812. (Messrs. Sotheby, 9. ii. 1948, 
no. 465.) 


European. 


Bohemia: formula book for kingdom of 
Bohemia, 14th cent. Phillipps MS. 303. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 1. xii. 1947, no. 81.) 

France: document relating to palace at 
Rouen, 26 Sep. 1442. Phillipps MS. ; 
document relating to forests of Normandy, 
8 May 1418. Philipps MS. 36776. 
(Myers & Co., no. 351, p. 22, nos. 117-8.) 

Germany: chronicle of historical events 
up to beginning of 16th cent, c. 1500. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 27. x. 1947, no. 241.) 

Italy: Florentine chronicle, 15th cent. 
Phillipps MS. 8190. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
I. Xii. 1947, no. 40.) 

Italy: statutes of the Spanish College at 
the university of Bologna, rsth cent. 
Phillipps MS. 5383 (ibid., no. 118.) 

Italy: statutes of the territory of Massa, 
1453. Phillipps MS. 8530 (ibid., no. 119.) 

Spain: Philip II, 5 letters of, 1585—1588, 
relating to preparations for the sailing of the 
Armada. (Messrs. Sotheby, 27. x. 1947, 
no. 228.) 

Spain: Santiago Augustin Riol, ‘report on 
the Archives of Spain, among which are 
included those of the Consejo de Indias, 
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Papeles de su Archivo Secretarias y Oficios’, 
18th cent. Phillipps MS. 2346. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 1. xii. 1947, no. 4.) 

Campaign of 1709-11 in Low Countries, 
30 letters relating to, the majority from John 
Drummond. (Myers & Co., no. 351, p. 14, 
no. 71.) 

Mountstuart, Lord, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Turin, and W. Deane Poyntz, 
British Chargé d'affaires at Turin, c. 500 


letters addressed to, 1761-83. See ante, 


p. 197 (ibid., p. 19, no. 109.) 

Niza, marquis de, letters to Lord St. 
Vincent, May 1798-June 1799. Phillipps 
MS., no. not given. (Messrs. Sotheby, 1. xii. 
1947, no. 96.) 

Gordon, C. G., 30 letters to M. Sulzer, 
1871, relating to the International Com- 
mission at Galatz. (Messrs. Sotheby, 9. 1i. 


1948, no. 410.) 


British Local. 
Berks: charter, 12th cent. of Odo Burgh- 
field. Phillipps MS. 27854. (Messrs. 


Sotheby, 27. x. 1947, no. 250.) 

Berks: Herald's visitations, 1 566 and 1623. 
Phillipps MS. no. 47. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
I. xii. 1947, no. 14.) Herald’s visitations, 
1623 and 1664. Phillipps MS. 2736 (ibid., 
no. I3. 

Cheshire: book of tenures 1509—1600, 
being inquisitions of the family of Chol- 
mondeley and others. (Myers & Co., no. 351, 
p. 13, no. 70.) 

Derbyshire: 2 documents relating to land 
in Eckington, 1516. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
9. ii. 1948, no. 483.) 

Devon: Herald's visitation, 1561. Phil- 
lipps MS. 13494. (Messrs. Sotheby, 1. xii. 
1947, no. 34-) 

Essex: royal licence, 17 Ed. I, to Alan 
de Markeshal to convey the manor of 
Markeshall. (Messrs. Sotheby, 9. ii. 1948, 
no. 488.) 

Kent: general pardon, 5 Ric. II, to Sir 
William Septrance of Kent; royal pardon, 
16 Hen. VI, to various persons for acquiring 


land near Dover without licence (tbtd., 
no. 488). 

Kent: 16 charters, 16th and 17th cent. 
relating to property of the Honywood family. 
(ibid., no. 487). * 

Kent: household book of Dering fafnily, 
17th cent. Phillipps MS. 14927. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 1. xii. 1947, no. 31.) 

Leics: Misterton or Mesterton family, 
originally of Misterton nr. Lutterworth, 
pedigree of. Phillipps MS. 2871 (shd., 
no. 94). 

Lincs: Heraldic visitation, 1563. Phil- 
lipps MS. 11177 (idid., no. 87). 

Norfolk: 58 documents, 1585-1758. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 9. ii. 1948, no. 413.) 

Norfolk: 2 charters granting land in 
Norfolk to St. Faith’s priory, Horsham. 
Phillipps MS. 36385 (Messrs. Sotheby, 
I. Xii. 1947, no. 97.) 3 charters, 13th cent. 
Phillipps MS. 36388 (ibid. no. 98). 

Norfolk: 8 charters of the priory of Brom- 
holm, 15th cent. Phillipps MS. 29320 (ibid., 
no. 99). 

Norfolk: Bead roll of benefactors to the 
Magdalen Hospital, Gaywood by Lynn, 
14th cent. Phillipps MS. 7427 (shd., 
no. 100). 

Norfolk: Manor of  Aldeby, bailiffs 
account, 1399-1451. Phillipps MS. 26474 
(151d., no. 101). 

Notts: Heraldic visitation, 1664. Phil- 
lipps MS. 13166 (ibid., no. 103). 

Notts: collection of over 50 documents, 
15th—17th cent., relating to Normanton and 
other places. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. x1. 1947, 
no. 234.) + 

Shropshire: 124 documents relating to, 
isth-16th cent. Phillipps MS. 11239. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 1. xii. 1947, no. 114.) 
6 documents relating to, 16th cent. Phil- 
lipps MS. 36312 (ibid., no. 115). 

Somerset: Heraldic visitation, 
Phillipps MS. 13165 (ibid , no. 116). 

Southampton: 19 documents, 1600—1700, 
relating to Chickenhall Farm, North Stone- 


1573. 
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ham, transferring the property from the earl 
of Southampton to the Wilding and Knollys 
families. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. xi. 1947, 
no. 249.) 

Wilts: Heraldic visitation, 1623. Phillipps 
MS? 11842. (Messrs. Sotheby, 1. xii. 1947, 
no. 124.) 

Worcs: ‘Some Memories relating to the 
Church and City of Worcester', 16th cent. 
Phillipps MS. 17265 (ibid., no. 126). 

Yorks: documents relating to Halnaby, 
1393-1556 (7); Aldeburgh on Tees, 1333 
(1); Barton (1); Beverley, 1495 (1). (Myers 
& Co., no. 351, p. 51, nos. 319, 320.) 

Yorks: 5 documents relating to the manor 
of Copmanthorpe, and the Fairfax family, 
15th cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 9. ii. 1948, 
no. 486.) | 
' Yorks: Heraldic visitation, 1584. Phil- 
lipps MS. 16624. (Messrs. Sotheby, r. xii. 
1947, no. 129.) 

Yorks: 8 documents relating to Ald- 
borough, 1660—90. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. xi. 
1947, no. 225.) 

Channel Isles: letter of Thomas Fashin, 
April 1544, to Sir Fulke Greville. ` (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 9. ii. 1948, no. 490.) 

Ireland: two treatises on conditions in 
Ireland, c. 1600. Philipps MS. 8936. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 1. xii. 1947, no. 77.) 


American and Overseas. 


Dunk, George Montagu, 2nd earl of 
Halifax, letter 6 July 1754 to Robert Din- 
widdie, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia. 
(Myers & Co., no. 351, p. 25, no. 137.) 

Schuyler, John and Philip, 7 letters to 
Capt. Adoniah Schuyler, 1775-97. See 
ante, p. 198 (1bid., p. 3, no. 9). 

Wentworth, Sir John, Governor of New 
Hampshire and Nova Scotia, letter 1 Aug. 
1777 (ibid., p. 49, no. 309). 

Clarkson, John, diary of missions to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, 1791—1792, to 
organise the removal of negroes and settle 
them in Sierra Leone. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
9. Il. 1948, no. 426.) 

Log-book and Journal of “The North 
Star’ on the coasts of S. America, Africa and 
India between 1826 and 1842. (Messrs. 
Hodgson, no. 1 of 1947—48, p. 45, no 638.) 

Mexico: letter, 19 June 1867, of Maxi- 
milian, Emperor of Mexico, to the citizens 
of Mexico. (Messrs. Sotheby, 27. x. 1947, 
no. 205.) 

Livingstone, David, 3 letters, 1858-9, 
describing discovery of Lake Nyasa. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 9. ii. 1948, no. 405.) 


Phillipps MSS. Messrs. Sotheby's cata- 
logue, 1. xit. 1947: Times Lit. Supp. 14. 
vill. 48. 
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APSLEY, SIR ALLEN, 255 3 
* 


BALFOUR, WILLIAM, 185 

Batty, Robert, 185 

Bladen, Martin, 185 

Blomefield, Miles, 83 ' 
Boycott, Charles Cunningham, 185 
' Bragg, Philip, 185 

_ Brereton, Sir William, 186 
Briggs, Henry, 83 

Brooke, Rupert, 83 

Buc or Buck, Sir George, 256 
Burgoyne, John, 186 


DOUGLAS, JAMES, 2nd duke of Queensberry, 186 
Dunlop, John Colin, 85 
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Fortescue, Sir John, 85 
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HALL, JOHN, 83 
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Scott, John, 83 
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ABBOTS HALL, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex, 25 5 
Abbot's Hall, Suffolk, 270 bis 

Abbots Langley, Herts, 192 bis 

Abbotsley, Hunts, 263 

Aberdeen, earl of : see Gordon, George Hamilton 
Accounts, constables’, 193 

» household, 84, 91, 195, 198, 260, 263, 265 
—, regimental, 99 

` Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, the younger, 260 
“A confession of faith of T. S., 196 





Adams, John, 100 

Addams-Williams, family of Llangibby, Mon, 92 
Addison, Thomas, diary, 97 

Adlington, Lancs, 91 

Africa, 281 

* A justification of Queene Elizabeth...', 98 
Alaska, 192 

Albany, duchess of, 98 

Albemarle, earl of : see Keppel, William Anne 
Albury, Herts, 192 
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Alcester, Warws, 272 

Aldborough, Yorks, 97, 281 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 95 

Aldeburgh on Tees, Yorks, 281 

Aldeby, Norfolk, 280 

Aldington, Worcs, 273 

Aldmondbury Grammar School, Yorks, 97 bi: 
Aldwick, Som, 89 ter 

Ale-house keepers, 100 

Alehouse registers, Cumberland, 87 
Alford, Som, 268 

Algarkirk, Lincs, 275 

Alhampton, Som, 268 

Allen, Charles, of Greenwich Hospital, 86 
Allesley, Warws, go 

Alston Maris, Som, 88, 89 

Alveley, Salop, 267 

Alvingham, Lines, 265 

Amboise, 261 

America, 98, 198 

, South, 281 

Ames, Joseph, 276 ; 

Amlwch, Anglesey, 262 bis 

Amor Hall, Suffolk, 271 

Ampthill, Beds, 86, 263 

Anderson, Christopher, 198 
Angersleigh, Som, 89 ter 

Anglesey, 262, (5) ; 

Anglesey, marquis of, archives, 262 
Anglesey Antiquarian Society and Field Club, 262 
Angouléme, duke of, 261 

Anholt, Baron, 278 

Annandale, marquis of: see Johnstone, William 
Ansty, Warws, 90 

Antwerp, 99, 265 

Archer, Sir Anthony, 98 

—, Sir Simon, 96, 97 

Archer, family, Warws, 96 

. Ardeley, Herts, 192 

Ardnamurchan, Argyll, 261, 278 
Argyll, earls of, 261, 278 

Argyllshire lairds, declaration of loyalty, 98 
Armada, 279 

Arthington, Yorks, 97 

Arthingworth, Northants, 277 

Arundel, earl of : see Fitzalan, Henry, 
Ash (by Campsea), Suffolk, 269 bis 

Ash Bigots, Suffolk, 269 

Ash Bulleyn or Pykes-Ash, Som, 88 
Ashby Folville, Leics, parish records, 275 
Ashcot, Som, chapel, 268 

Ashendon, Bucks, 274 bis 

Ashford, Kent, 276 

Ashprington, Devon, 198 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lancs, 193° 
Ashwell, Herts, 192 

Ashwick, Som, 268 

Aspendon, Herts, 192 bis : 





Aspull, Lanes, 91 

Assize of bread, 278 

Assizes, Essex, 264 ; Midland circuit, 257 
Aston, Herts, 192 

———, Warws, 95 bis 

Atcham, Salop, poorslaw records, 266 
Attingham, Salop, 267 e 
Auden family, Staffs, 194 

Aust, Gloucs, 89 bis 

Austria-Hungary, Minister for War in, 84 
Awre, Gloucs, 9o 

Axbridge, Som, 89 

Axminster, Devon, 278 

Aylesbury, Bucks, 274 bis 

Ayot St. Lawrence, Herts, 192 bts 

A yot St. Peter, Herts, 192 

Aysgarth, Yorks, 97 


BABCARY, Som, 264 

Babington, Som, 88 

Bacton, Suffolk, 269 ; Old Bacton, 7d. 

Badsey, Worcs, 273 

Bagot, Richard, 196 | 

; Walter, 195 2 

Bagot family, (Staffs), 195 

Bagot papers, 196 

Baker, William, 279 

Baker family of Penn, Bucks, 274 

Baker Bakers family of Elemore Hall, Co. Durham, 
274 

Balcarres estates, 91 

Baldock, Herts, 192 bis 

Baldreton, Salop, 92 

Banbury, Oxon, 260 

Bangor, Caern, rate books, 262 ; University College 
of North Wales, tb. 

Banwell, Som, 268 

Barbados, 264, 279 

Bardsey, Yorks, tithe book, 97 

Barham, Suffolk, 270 

Barking Abbey, Essex, 276 

Barkway, Herts, 192 bis 

Barlestone, Leics, 275 

Barley, Herts, 192 bts 

Barnard, E. A. B., 273 

Barons, Suffolk, 270 

* Barriers, The,’ 276 

Barrington family (Essex), 265 

Barrow-on-Soar, Leics, 275 

Barrow Hill Farm, Som, 88 

Barry, James, ear] of Barrymore, M.P., 91 

Barrymore, earl of: see Barry, James 

Bartley Green, Warws, 95 

Barton, Yorks, 281 

Barton, Lucy, 94 

Barton-on-the-Heath, Warws, parish records, 272 

Bast Struttings, Suffolk, 94 
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Batcombe, Som, 269 

Batchelor, Thomas, 86 

Bath and Wells, bishop of: see Ralph of buse 

Battenhall, Worcs, 273 

Battle Flat, Leics, 275 

Baylham, Suffolk, 269 : 

Bayning family (Essex), 263, 264 

Beaudesert, Warws, go 

Beaumont, Essex, 265 

Beckington, Som, 87 

Beckwith, Sir George, 279 

Bedford, Beds, 86 bis; County Record Office, 86, 
262 ; St. Peter's, parish records, 263 

Bedfordshire, 262, 264 ; County Council Record 
Office, 86, 262 

‘Bedfordshire Agricultural Society, 86, 263 

Bedwell Lowthes (Essendon), Herts, 192 

Belbroughton, Wores, 273 

Bell-House, Essex, 265 

Bellingham, Northumb, 91 

Bekuidera, H.M.S., log-book, 192 

Bengeo, Herts, 192 bis 

Berkesden (Aspenden), Herts, 192 

Berington family (Worcs), 273 

Berkshire, 261, 264, 268, 280 bis 

Berners family (Suffolk), 93 

Berrow, Som, 268 

Berwick (Standon), Herts, 192 

Berwick, Som, 268 

Besford, Worcs, 273 

Beverley, Yorks, 281 

Beverleys, Suffolk, 269 

Bewdley, Worcs, 273 

Biana in Eccleshall, Staffs, 195 

Bickenhill, Warws, 97 

Bierton, Bucks, 274 

Biggleswade, Beds, 263 

Billinge, Lancs, 193 

Billingham, Durham, 19: 

Binegar, Som, 268 

Binton, Warws, 96 

Birch Hall estate, Essex, 263 

Birlingham, Worcs, 273 

Birmingham, 96 (4); Masshouse Lane, 96; New 
St, 96; Park St., 96; railway, 266; Reference 
Library, 95; 113th Regiment of Foot, 96; St. 
Martin’s Church, 96 ; University Library, 85 

Bishampton, Worcs, 273 

Bishop’s Castle, Salop, 266 

Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, 192 bis 

_ Bishop’s Tachbrook, Warws, 96 

Blackburn, Lancs, 91 

Blackburne, the Rev. F., 97 

Black Notley, Essex, 265 

Blackrod, Lancs, 9: 

Blagdon, Som, 268 

Blakenhurst hundred, Worcs, subsidy roll, 273 

Blaquiere, Sir John, 99 
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Blaston, Leics, 275 

Blathwayt, William, 197 

Blaxhall, Suffolk, 269 

Bligh, John, Capt., 279 

Bligh, William, Capt., 99 

Blithfield, Staffs, 195 

Blockley, Worcs, 273 

Blore Park, Staffs, 194 

Blount, Charles, earl of Devonshire; 196 

Blundells, Beds, 162 

Blundevil, Randulph de, earl of Chester, 278 

Blunt’s Hall, Witham, Essex, 265 

Blyford, Suffolk, 269 

Blyth, Notts, 19r 

Bocking, Suffolk, 270 

Bodfeirn, Caern, parish records, 262 

Bodior, Anglesey, 262 

Bodleian Library, 260 

Bohemia, 279 

Bolnhurst, Beds, 86 

Bologna, Spanish college at, 279 

Bond, Frank, Capt., 99 

Bonds Hall, Suffolk, 94 

Bookham, Surrey, 89 bis 

Borlase-Warren family (Notts), 92 

Borneo, 198 

Boroughbridge, Yorks, 97 

Bouchier, Anne, 98 

Boulge, Suffolk, 94, 95 

Boulby, Yorks, 261 

Bovingdon, Herts, 192 

Bowring, Sir John, 99 

Boxstead, Suffolk, 269 

Boxstead Hall, Suffolk, 269 

Boxted, Essex, 264 ; tax roll, 7. 

Boycot, W., 274 

Brabant, 99 

Brackley, Northants, 193 bis, 277 ` 

Bradshaigh, Sir Roger, 3rd Bt., M.P., 91 

Bradwell-juxta-Coggeshall, Essex, 265 

Braiseworth, Suffolk, 269 

Braiseworth New Hall, Suffolk, 269 

Braithwaite, Cumb, 87 ; 

Bramfield, Herts, 192 

Bramford, Suffolk, 269 

Hall, Suffolk, 269 

Bramley, Yorks, 97 

Brampton, Norf, 198 

Bransby, John, 94 

Brantham, Suffolk, 270 

Braughing, Herts, 192 bis 

Braunston, Northants, 193 

Braybrooke, Northants, 277 

Braybrooke, Baron: see Griffin-Neville, Richard 
Aldworth, 

Braye collection, 98, 196 bis, 197 

Brean, Som, 268 

Breches, Suffolk, $70 





Bredon, Worcs, 273 bis 

Brentwood, Essex, 264. 

Bresworth New Hall, Suffolk, 269 

Bretforton, Worcs, 273 

Brent Pelham, Herts, 192 

Brereton, Staffs, 194 

Brickendon (Hertford), Herts, 192 

Bright, John, 99, 197 

Brighton, Sussex, 95 

Brightwell, Suffolk, 270 

Hall, Suffolk, 270 

Brill, Bucks, 274 

Brington, Hunts, 194 

Bristol, Gloucs, Archives Dept., 193, 274 ; bridge, 
193; election papers 275; hospital of St. 
Mark, 88; Merchant Taylors’ Co. 274; 
parishes of St. Philip and St. Jacob, 269 ; pro- 
perties in, 1933; quarter sessions records, fb. ; 
railways, 268 

British Gazette, 88 

British Empire, papers and correspondence on con- 
stitution of, 85 

British Museum, 84, 258, 263 ; legal treatises in, 259 

Brixworth, Northants, 193, 277 

Brocklesby, Dr. Richard, 99 

Brome, Suffolk, 270 

— Hall, Suffolk, 270 

Bromfield, Salop, 266 ; priory of St. Mary, 100 

Bromholm priory, Norf, 280 

Bromsgrove, Worcs, 273 (4) 

Broniarth, Salop, 266 

Brook Hall, Suffolk, 270 

Brooke family (Northants), 194 

Brookes, Suffolk : see Cowhaugh 

Broughton Hall, Suffolk, 271 

Staveley, Bucks, 274 

Browne MSS., 98 

Broxbourne, Herts, 192 

Broxted, Essex, 265 bts 

Bruce, Alexander, earl of Kincardine, 261 

—, William Downing, 259 

Brushford, Som, 88, 89 

Bryan charity, Beds, 263 . 

Brydges family, (Heref), 90 

Buckingham and Chandos, duke of, 274 

Buckinghamshire, 264, 274 ; county council, 264 

Archaelogical Society, 264, 274 

Buckland, Herts, 192 

St. Mary, Som, 268 

Bucklesham, Suffolk, 270 bis 

Bulkeley family of Dronwy, Anglesey, 262 

Bull, papal, 86, 97 

Bulstrode, Sir Richard, 197 

Bund, Willis, 273 

Buntingdale, Salop, 92 

Burdett-Coutts, Baroness, 258 

Burford, Salop, tithe award, 266 

Burgess, W., 274 
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Burgh, Suffolk, 94 ter, 270 
—- Hall, Suffolk, 270 : 
Burghfield, Odo, 280 


` Burghley, Lord : see Cecil, William 
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Burgoyne, Sir John Montagu, 263 

Burgoyne MSS., Beds, 263 

Burke, Edmund, 197 

Burke family, Himley, Staffs, 194 

Burne family, Loynton, Staffs, 194 

Burnett, Som, 87 

Burneviles, Suffolk, 270 

Burnham, Som, 268 

Burns, Cumberland, 257 

, John, P.C., M.P., 84 

Burstall, Staffs, 270 

Burton, William, 259 

Burton Dassett, Warws, 96 

Burton Latimer, Northants, enclosure, 277 

Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 264 ; chronicle, 278 

Bushey, Herts, 192 

Bushley, Worcs, 273 

Business archives, accounts, etc., 90, 91 ter, 97 (4), 
191, 194 fer, 195, 197, 261, 263 bis, 264, 279 ter 

Butterton, Staffs, 194 bis 

Buttsbury, Essex, 264 

Bygrave, Herts, 192 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord, 85 





CADDINGTON, Beds, 86, 263 

Caermawr, Clyno, Heref, 93 

Caernarvon, corporation accourt, 
elections, £5. 

Calais, 259 bis 

Calcott, South Weald, Essex, 264 

Calcutta, merchant of, 260 

* Calendar of Close Rolls,’ 258 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series,’ 258 

* Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, Venice, 
258 

* Calendar of Treasury Books,' 258 

*Calendar of Worcestershire Quarter Sessions 
Records,' 273 

Cambridge, roll of recusants, roo; University 
Library, 85 

Cambridgeshire, 263 

Cameley, Som, 89 

Camell Abbots, Som, 88 

Camerton, Som, 268 

Campbell, Major-General John, 261 

Campsea, Suffolk, 269, 270 bis, 271 

Campsea Haugh, Suffolk, 269 

Canada, 100 

Canals, Staffs, 194 ; Worcs, 272 

Candela, Angelo, 260 

Canning, George, 99, 197 

Cannington, Som, 87, 268 

Cannock Chase, Staffs, 194 


books, 262 ; 
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Canterbury, St. Augustine's Abbey, 84 

Capesthorne, Chesh, 260 

Cardons, Suffolk, 94 

Cardwell, Edward, Viscount Cardwell, 258 

Carhampton, Som, 88 

Carlatton, Cumb, 87 . 

Carlisle Cumb, County Record Office, 86 ; county 
records, 87 E 

Carlton, Beds, 263 

Carmichael, J. M., 197 

Carpathians, campaign in, 1914-15, 84. 

Carrington, John, diary, 192 

Cartularies: Dereham Abbey, 84; Drax Priory, 
260; John de Norwich, 260; Monk Bretton 
Priory, 97; Newenham: Abbey, 260, 278; 
Ramsey Abbey, 278; St. John of Pontefract, 
97; St.. Peter-upon-Cornhill, 276; SS. Peter 
and Paul, Shrewsbury, 278; Staffs, 195; 
Worcester Priory, 84 

Cartwright, Richard, 275 

Casnells, Suffolk, 270 

Castle Brampton, Norfolk, 198 

Castle Cary, Som, 88 

Castlereagh, Viscount: see Stewart, Robert 

Caswall family of Sacomb Park, Herts, 264 

Catholic relief, 197 

Catterick, Yorks, 97 

Cavendish, William, duke of Newcastle, 196 

Caynham, Salop, 266 

Cecil, William, Lard Burghley, 196, 278 

Ceiriog Vallery, Denb, woollen mills, 262 

Chalgrave, Beds, 86 

Chalmers, Georg: 198 

—, Dr. Thomas, r91 

Champyon, Harry, 198 

Chandos, marquis of: 
PC: ToN: B.C. 

Channel Isles, 281 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, 278 

Chard, Som, 88 

Charles I, 196, 259, 278 bis 

Charlton Abbots, Gloucs, 265 

—— Horethorne, Som, 268 

—— Mackrell, Som, 89 

Charsfield, Suffolk, 270 

Cheddar, Som, 87 | 

Chellington, Beds, 263 

Chelmondiston, Suffolk, right of way papers, 94 

Chelmsford, Essex, Essex Record Office, 263; 
parish records, 265 ; Society of Friends in, 266 

Chelsworth, Suffolk, 270 

Chelwood, Som, 268 

Cherbourg, 279 

Chesham, Bucks, 274 

Cheshire, 100, 280 ; sheriff of, go 

Cheshunt, Herts, 192 

. Chester, earl of : see Blundevil, Randulph de 

Chewton, Som, 89, 268 


see Grenville, Richard, 


Chicksands, Beds, 265 

Chicksands Priory, Beds, 86 

Chigwell, Essex, 264 

Chilcompton, Som, 89 : 

Child Okeford, Dorset, 89 dis 

Childwall, Lancs, 193 

Chillesford, Suffolk, 95 

Chillington, Som, 88 

Chillington Borough, Som, 89 

Chilthorne Domer, Som, 88 

Chingford, Essex, 198 

Cholmondeley, Elizabeth, 278 

; Thomas, sheriff of Co. Chester, go ` 

—— family, 278, 280 

Christon, Som, 88, 89 

* Chronicle of the kings of England,’ 98 

Chronicles: England, 278; Germany, 
Italy, 26. ; Normandy, 260 

Church Aston, Salop, 92: see also Little Aston 

Church Stretton, Salop, 61, 93 ; poor law records, 
266 

Churchill, Worcs, 273 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 263 

Churchwardens’ accounts, 88, 195 bis, 265 

Civil war, 269, 272 

Clacton, Essex, 92 
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- Clarence, duke of, afterwards William IV, 84 
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Clarendon, correspondence, 260 

Clarkson, John, 281: 

Claverham, Som, 89 ter 

Clavering family, Durham, 19: 

Claverley, Salop, 267 

Claydon, Suffolk, 270 bis 

Hall, Suffolk, 270 . 

Clayton, Sir Robert, 197 

Cleeves, Suffolk, 270 ; 

Clenche, John, Justice of King's Bench, 94 

Cleobury Mortimer, Salop, 93 

Clerkenwell, Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 92 

Clewer, Som, 89 | 

Clifton, Beds, 263 ; strip map, tò. 

Clifton-on-Teme, Worcs, 273 

Clophill, Beds, 163 

Clun, Salop, poor law records, 267 

Clymstone, Suffolk, 93 

Clyno collection, 93 

Cockfield, Suffolk, 94 

Coddenham, Suffolk, 270 bis 

Coddenham Hall, Suffolk, 270 

Codicote, Herts, 192 : 

Cogenhoe, Northants, 277 

Colby, William de, 198 

Colchester, Essex, 263 fer, 264; archdeaconry 
of, 265; borough sessions book, 264; castle, 
264 ; museum, 264; volunteers, 264 

Cold Ashby, Northants, 194, 277 

Colebatch, Salop, 266 

Collieries, 89, 91, 194 
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Collingtree, Northants, 193, 277 

Collingwood, Cuthbert, Lord, 279 

Colmworth, Beds, 264 

Colombia, 197 

Colwich, Staffs, 194 

Comaro Islands, 192 

Combe Bisset, Som, 87 

Combe Hay, Som, 87 

Commonplace books: 16th-r7th cents, 196; 
Elizabeth Cholmondeley, 278; Humphrey 
Newton, 260 

Compton Dando, Som, 88, 89, 268 

Compton Martin, Som, 268 

Condover, Salop, 92 (4); highway records, 266, 
267 

Confession of attempt to poison King of France, 259 

Constables’ accounts, 193 

Copdock, Suffolk, 270 bis, 271 

Copenhagen, 279 

Copmanthorpe, Yorks, 281 

Cordelia, H.M.S., log book, 192 

Cortes, Hernando, 259 

Cork, county, 99 

Cornewall family, Heref, 9o 

Cornwall, duchy of, 89 

Cornwallis, Charles, 2nd Earl, 85, 99 

Cossington, Som, rectory, 268 bi: 

Costed, South Weald, Essex, 264 

Cothay, Som, 269 

Coton, Leics, 275 

Cottered, Herts, 192 

Cotton, Suffolk, 270 

Cotton Bresworth, Suffolk, 270 

Cound, Salop, 93 

Coundon, Warws, 9o 

Courteenhall, Northants, 277 

Courts Christian, 258 

Coventry, Warws, 271 ; diocese of, 272 

Cowhaugh, alias Brooks, Suffolk, 271 

Cradock, Walter, 92 

Crakefourds, Suffolk, 270 

Cranbrook, Kent, 276 

Cranfield, Beds, 86 bis, 263 

Cranfield, Lionel, earl of Middlesex, 259 

Craven deeds, Salop, 93 

estate, Worcs, 273 : 

Craven, earls of, estates of, in Warws, 271 

Crawford family, estates and papers of, 91 

Creffeld family (Essex), 264 

Crendon, Bucks, 274 

Creskeld, Yorks, 97 

Criccieth, Caern, 262 

Crick, Northants, 194, 277 

Crimean War, 263 

Croft, Leics, 275 

Cromwell, Oliver, 86 

Crowfield, Suffolk, 270 ` 

Cuddington, Bucks, 274 . 





Culgaith, Cumb, 87 

Culpho, Suffolk, 270 

Culpho Hall, Suffolk, 270 

Cumberland, County Record Office, 86 ; diocesan 
records, 87 

; William Augustus, duke of, 279 

Cutts family (Essex), 265 e 





Dadalas, H.M.S., log-book, 192 

Dalhousie, Lord, Governor-General of idis see 
Ramsay, James Andrew Broun 

Dallingho, Suffolk, 95 

Dallow manor, Luton, Beds, 86 

Danbury, Essex, charity records, 265 

Danby, earl of: see Osborne, Thomas 

d’Arcy, Robert, 4th earl of Holdennesse, 98, 259 

Datchworth, Herts, 192 bis 

Dauphin, the, 261 

Dawley Parva, Salop, 93 

Deaf and Dumb Children, General Institution for, 
Northamptonshire Branch Assoc., 277 

Deanshanger, Northants, 194 

Debach Burgh, Suffolk, 94 bis 

Defford, Worcs, 273 

Denbigh, Co., civil war in, 258 

Deneio, Pwllheli, Caern, rate books, 262 

Dent family (Leics), 275 

Denton, Northants, 193 

Denys Sackviles, Suffolk, 270 bis 

Derby, earl of, muniments of, 194 

Derbyshire, 280 

Dereham Abbey, cartulary, 84 

Dering, Sir Edward, 276 

——- family (Kent), 280 

Derneford Hall, Suffolk, 94 

Desborough, Northants, 194, 277 

de Vere, Edward, earl of Oxford, 264 

——— family, 263, 264 . 

Devereux, Robert, 2nd earl of Essex, 258 

, 3rd earl of Essex, 84, 258 

Devon, 198 bis, 278, 283 ; Exeter City Library, 9o 

D'Ewes, Sir Simonds, 263 

Diaries, 84, 192, 197 bis, 258, 263, 274, 277, 279 
bis, a81 | 

Dinas Mawddwy, Merion, farm accounts of Perth 
y Felin, 262 

Dinton, Bucks, 274 

Dinwiddie, Robert, 281 

Diptford, Devon, go 

Ditcheat, Som, 268 

* Diurnal of Remarkable Occurrents,’ 261 

Dodington, Salop, 93 

Domgay, Salop, 266 

Donington on the Heath, Leics, 275 

Dorsington, Gloucs, enclosure, 96 

Doulting, Som, 87 

Dover, Kent, 276, 280 
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Dowdeswell family (Worcs), 273 

Downham, Essex, 265 

Downhead, Som, 88 bis 

Drake, Sir Francis, map of voyage of, 98 
Drax Priory, Yorks, cartulary, 260 

Drayton, Salop, 93 

Drayton in Hales, Salop, poor ‘law records, 267 
Draycdtt-in-the-Clay, Staffs, 194 

Drew, Mary, 84 

Droitwich, Worcs, 273 

Dronwy, Anglesey, 262 

Drummond, John, 280 

Drury Lane, Theatre Royal, 261 

Dublin garrison, orderly book, 99 
Duckworth, Sir John, Thomas, Admiral, 279 
Dudley, Worcs, 273 bis 

Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, 196 
Dulverton, Som, 88, 268 ; tithes, i5. 
Dundas, Henry, 85, 99 

Dunfermline, lordship of, 98 

Dunchidcock, Devon, 9o 

. Dunk, George Montagu, earl of Halifax, 281 
Dunster, Som, 88 

Durcot, Som, 268 

Durham, county of, 274 

, Cathedral Library, 274 ; University Library, 





" 

; bp. of: see van Mildert, William 
Dursley, Gloucs, go 

Dutton, Salop, 93 





EARL SHILTON, Leics, 275 

Soham, Suffolk, 95 

Earle’s Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Hull, 
261 

Earls Croome, Worcs, 273 

Earlsbury, Farnham, Essex, 264 

East Bergholt, Suffolk, 270 ; Commandery, 269 

East Farndon, Northants, apprenticeship inden- 
tures, 277 

East India Company, 263 

East Mersea, Essex, 264 

Easton Maudit, Northants, roo, 277 

East Somerset Railway, 268 

Eastwick, Herts, 192 bis ` 

Eaton Bray, Beds, 86 

Socon, Beds, 86, 264 

Eccleshall, Staffs, 194, 195 

Ecclesiastical dispensations, 268 

Eckington, Derb, 280 

Edgar family, Suffolk, 94 

Edgbaston, Warws, 96 

Edgeton, Salop, 93 

Edinburgh, H.M. General Registér House, 98; 
Principal of University of, 26r; University 
Library, 15. 

Edward II, 264 ; household accounts, 260 








Edward III, statutes, 85 

Edward IV, 278 

Edward of Carnarvon, household accounts, 260 

Edwards family (Salop), 267 

Effingham, Surrey, 89 

Egremont, earl of: see Wyndham, Sir Charles 

Egypt, documents intercepted between Egypt and 
France, 99 

Elizabeth, Queen, 83, 98, 278 : see also * À justifica- 
tion... 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 259 

Ellesmere, Salop, 266 

Elmhurst, Staffs, 194 

Elmstead, Essex, 264 

England: civil war, 269, 272: Colonial office, 
papers, 190; Crown office, House of Lords, 
190, 191; Dominion office, papers, 190; 
exchequer writs, 198 ; Foreign office, ink stamps 
and seal matrices, 191, 2573 Great Wardrobe, 
account roll, 34; household accounts, 260; 
Magna Carta, 278 ; Ministry of Health, circu- 
lars, 190; Privy Council office: minutes, 257, 
Irish Affairs Committee., ib., orders in council, 
ib., plantation books, ib.; Supreme Court of 
Judicature: central office, 190, Chancery cham- 
bers, 4b., Crown office and Associates dept., fb., 
ib., Crown office and Associates dept., tb., Filiug 
and Record dept., 190, 191,257 ; Tithe Redemp- 
tion Commission papers, 257 

Epping, Essex, 265 

Ercall, Salop, roo 

Erwarton, Suffolk, 93, 94 

Essendon, Herts, 192 

Essex : 94, 198, 263, 264 bis; archdeaconry of, 
265 assizes, 264 ; elections, i. .» poor law records, 
265; Record Office, 263, 2653 school records, 
265 

Essex earl of : see Devereux, Robert 

Essex Archzological Society, 264 

Etloe, Gloucs, 9o 

Ettington, Warws, parish records, 272 

Evercreech, Som, 268 

Evesham, Worcs, 273 bis 

Evington, Leics, 275 

Ewarde family (Suffolk), 277 

Ewell, Surrey, enclosure, 95 

Exeter, Devon, City Library, go ; railway, 268 

Eynesbury, Hunts, 263 

Eyre, Anthony, 191 


Fam FAX family (Yorks), 281 
——, Ferdinando, Baron, 196 
Falkenham, Suffolk, 270 
Dodnash, Suffolk, 270 bis 
Farmborough, Som, 268 

—— Grevill, Som, 87, 88 bis 
——- Rosewell, Som, 87, 88 bis 
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Farnborough, Warws, 97 
Farnham, Essex, 264 bis 
, Suffolk, 264 
Fashin, Thomas, 281 





Faversham, Water Court of manor and hundred . 


of, 261 
Featherstone, prebend of, Wolverhampton, 194 
Feckenham, Worcs, 273 ter ; parish records, 272 
Felixstowe, Suffolk, 270, 271; ferry, 270 
Felmersham, Beds, 265 
Felsted school, Essex, 264 
Feltons, Suffolk, 270 
Fenhall, Suffolk, 269 
Fenny Compton, Warws, 96 


Ffestiniog, Merion, parish registers, 292 s 


Fermor papers, 197 
Ferrers estates, Staffs, and Leics, 195 


Fetteresso Castle, Kinc, 98 

Ficketts, Suffolk, 269 ' 

Fiddington, Som, 87 

Finedon, Northants, 194, 277 ; enclosure, 277 

Finney's charity, Staffs, 194 

* First of June,’ battle of, 197 

Fisher family (Warws), 271 

Fitzalan, Henry, earl of Arundel, 198 

FitzGerald, Edward, 94 

, John Purcell, 94 

Flanders, campaign in, 99 

Fleming, Gilbert, 198 

Flint, 273 

Foddington, Som, 268 

Forests, 278 

Forton Heath, Fitz, Salop, enclosure, 266 

Foxhall, Suffolk, 270 
rance, 279; commercial relations with Naples, 
259; dispute concerning Nova Scotia, 98; 
documents intercepted between Egypt and 
France, 99 ; tour in, 277 

Fraser, James, 85 

Frating, Essex, 264 

Freston, Suffo]k, 935, 94 (6), 270 

Fristling Hall, Essex, 265 

Frith manor, Middlx, 92 

Frome, Som, 87 

—— Selwood, Som, 89 

Fronwnion, Dolgelly, papers, 262 

Furneux Pelham, Herts, 192 bes 





GAINZS, Upminster, Essex, 265 

Galatz, International Commission at, 280 
Gallow, hundred of, Norfolk, 198 
Gamekeepers, 272 

Gardiner, James, bishop of Lincolns 275 
Garnock estates, ‘91 

Gatesbury (Braughing), Herts, 192 
Gaydon, Warws, 97 

Gaynes Park Hall, Essex, 265 , 


Gaywood by Lynn, Norfolk, Magdalen hospital 


at, 280 


Geddington, Northants, 277 


Geffe, Nicholas, 276 

Genealogy, family history, etc., 85, 90, 97, 195, 
197, 198, 259; 264, bis, 267, 268, 278 (4), 280 (6), 
281 

George IV, 84, 98 x 

Georgia, 198 

Gerard, the Lord, papers of, 193 

Germany, chronicle, 279 

Gestingthorpe, Essex, 265 

Gilston, Herts, 192 bts 

Girtford, Beds, 264 

Gladstone, William Ewart, 260 

Glastonbury, Som, 88 

—— — Abbey, Som, 85 

Glastonbury, Lord: see Grenville, James 

Gledseys (Therfield), Herts, 192 

Glevering Hall, Suffolk, 270 

Gloster Whittle Jet-Propelled Aircraft, Airframe 
log books, 257 

Gloucester, City Library, go ; Eastgate St., ib. 

Gloucestershire, 274 ; Bristol archives dept., 193 ; 
Gloucester City Library, 90 ; manors of earls of 
Stafford in, 195 

Glover, Robert, Somerset Herald, 195 

Gnosall, Staffs, 194 

Goldicote, Warws, 9o' 

Golding, George, 264 

Gordon, C. G., 280 

———, George Hamilton, earl of Aberdeen, 277 

-—— family of Cairness, 98 

Gosberton, Lincs, 275 

Gossip, T'homas, 275 

Gotch family (Northants), 277 

—, J. A., 277 

Grafton estate, Salop, plan, 266 

Graham, James, marquis of Montrose, 191 

Granville, Sir Bevil, 99 

Gray, Charles, M.P., 263, 264 

— family (Essex), 263 

Great Amwell, Herts, 192 brs 

Great Ashfield, Suffolk, 269 

Great Bardfield, Essex, 265 ter 

Great Bealings, Suffolk, 95, 269 

Great Belstead, Suffolk, 271 

Great Birch, Essex, 264 

Great Blakenham, Suffolk, 270 

Great Bookham, Surrey, 89, 95 


Great Bromfield, Salop, 266 


Great Burstead, Essex, 265 

Great Livermere, Suffolk, 270 

Great Maplestead, Essex, advowson, 92 
Great Ness, Salop, 267 bi: 

Great Packington, Warws, 272 

Great Pollicott, Bucks, 274 

Great Sheepy, Leics, 275 
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Great Totnes, Devon, 198 Harington, John, M.P., 258 bi: 
Great Wigborough, Essex, 265 ^ —, Sir John, 258 bis 
Great Wratting, Suffolk, 271 Harkstead, Suffolk, 93 bis 
Greet, Salop, tithe award, 266 Harlescott, Salop, 93 
Grenville, James, Lord Glastonbury, 197 Harlington, Beds, enclosure, 263 
— —, Richard, P. C. T. N. B. C., marquis of Chan- Harlow, Essex, 264 

dos, duke of Buckingham'and Chandos, 274 ; hundred of, Essex, 263 
GresBam, Sir Thomas, 196 | — Bury, Essex, 264 
Greville, Sir Fulke, 278, 28r, Harnage, Salop, 93 - 
Grey, Henry, 196 Harriott, William, inventory, 91 
Grey, Henry, 279 bis ` Harrison, William Andrew and dcs gunfounders, 
Grifin-Neville, Richard Aldworth, Baron Bray- 9I 

brooke, 197 Harrold, Beds, 86 
Grimston Hall, Suffolk, 271 Hartishorne, Beds, 262 
Grove, Notts., 191 Hartlepool, Yorks, 97 
— — estate, Notts, 191 Harvey family (Salop), 267 
Grundisburgh, Suffolk, 270 ——- MSS., Beds, 262 

Hall, Suffolk, 270 Hasells, Beds, 263 

Guadeloupe, 279 Haselor, Warws, 272 
Guanajuato, record of British Consular Agency Hasketon, Suffolk, 94 rer 

at, 257 — Hall, Suffolk, 94 
* Guide to the Essex Record Office,’ 266 — Rectory manor, Suffolk, 94 
Guildford, Surrey, Muniment Room, 95 Hastings, Henry, 196 
Guilsborough hundred, Northants, ship money Hatch Beauchamp, Som, 88 

assessment, 277 Hatfield, Herts, 192 
Gurney, Hudson, 277 Broad Oak, Essex, 265 
Guy’s Hospital, estate records, 265 Hatton, Warws, 272 
Gwin, John, 92 Haugh, Suffolk, 270 
Gyles, John, 198 à Haughley, Suffolk, 270 


Hauston, Salop, 92 
Hawkins Hall (Datchworth), Herts, 192 














HACHESTON, Suffolk, 270 Hawkins, Sir John, 196, 264 
Haddenham, Bucks, 274 , Lady Margaret, 264 
Hagley, Worcs, 273 l Haywood, Staffs, 194. 
Haigh, Lancs, 91 Hedon, Yorks, 261 
— Hall, Scottish muniments from, 91 Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 192 
— — muniments, 91 . Hemingstone, Suffolk, 270 bis 
Halesowen, Worcs, 194, 273 bis Hemnalls, Essex, 265 
Halford, Warws, 97 Hemp and flax bounties, 272 
Halifax, earl of : see Dunk, George Montagu Hendon, Middlx, Central Library, 92 ; inann 1b 
Hallaton, Leics, 275 bis Henley, Suffolk, 94, 270 
Hallow, Worcs, 273 . i Henley-in-Arden, Warws, 9o 
Halnaby, Yorks, 281 Henllys papers, 262 
Hamilton, Emma, Lady, 99 ter Henry VII, letters, 259 
Hampton, Worcs, 273 Henry VIII, inventory, 84 ; letters, 259 
Hampton, family of Henllys and Bodior, Anglesey, Henry, Cardinal York, 98 

262 Henshaw, Thomas, 197 
Hampton-in-Arden, Warws, 9o Heraldic collections, 84 
. Hanbury, Staffs, 194 Herbert, Henry, 2nd earl of Pembroke, 198 
———, Worcs, 273 j , roth earl of Pembroke, 84 
Hancock family (Som), 88 ; W., 261 
Handsworth, Staffs, 96 bis Hereford, 273 ; City Library, go 
Haningfield, Suffolk, 270 Herefordshire, Hereford City Library, 9o 
Hanley Castle, Worcs, 273 bis Herringswell, Suffolk, 270 
Harbin, George, 98, 197 Hertford, County Record Office, 192 
Hargrave, Northants, enclosure, 277 ——- priory, Herts, 192 
Hardy, Sir Thomas Masterman, 99 Hertfordshire, 264 
Harington family, 258 -  Hertingfordbury, Herts, 192 
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Hervey, William, Clarenceux King of Arms, 277 

Hexton, Herts, 192 

Heydon, Esser, parish records, 265 

— Hibbert-Ware family, of Manchester, 9r 

High Littleton, Som, 268 

Hightoft, Lincs, 191 

Highway records, (Salop), 266, 267 

Hilton, Suffolk, 271 

Hinton Blewett, Som, 89 

—— Charterhouse, Som, 88 

—— family (Salop), go 

Hinxworth, Herts, 192 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Braye (roth 
Rep.), 98 ; Leeds (1144 Rep.), 98; Puleston (2na 
arid rst Reps. ) 25 js (14th Rep), 263, 


264 ; Stafford Ng ), 195 bis 

Historie de Mr. de Cinq Mars . . . et de Mr. de 
Thou, 85 

Hitchin, Herts, 192 ter 

Hockley, Warws, 96 


Hoddesdon, Herts, 192 

Holbrook, Suffolk, 93 bis, 94 

Holcot, Beds, 263 

» Northants, 193 bes 

Holdernesse, earl of, see d’Arcy, Robert 

Holgate, Salop, 93 

Holroyds, dyers, Sheepscar, Yorks, 96 

Holme Cultran, Cumb, 87 

Holyhead, Anglesey, 162 ; parish records, i5. 

Honywood family (Kent), 280 

Hoo Charsfield, Suffolk, 270 

Hopkins family (Warws), 271 

Horham Hall, Essex, 265 bis 

Hornblotton, Som, 268 

Hormead, Herts, 192 bis 

Horsforth, Yorks, 97 

Horsham, Sussex, St. Faith’s priory, 280 

Horton, Staffs, 194 

Hoskins, William, 279 

Hotham family (Yorks), 26: 

, William, haberdasher, York, 86 

Houghton Regis, Beds, 86, 263 

Houpplines, J. de, 259 

Housham Hall, Essex, 264 

Howard family (Suffolk), 9s 

» John, rst duke of Norfolk, account book, 84 ; 
ing. p.m., 278 

Hove, Sussex, Public Library, 95 

Hugglescote, Leics, 275 

Grange, Leics, 275 

Hughenden, Bucks, 264 

Hull, Yorks, 261; Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Co., 15., 261 , University College Library, 86, 261 

Hume, Hugh, earl of Marchmont, 261 

Hundlands, Suffolk, 270 des 

Hunsdon, Herts, 192 bir 

Hunstrete estate, Som, 268 

Hunter, Joseph, 97 














Huntingdonshire, 278 
Huntspill, Som, 87, 268 
Husborne Crawley, Beds, 86 
Hutton, Som, 268 


IckwELL Bury, Beds, 262 | , 

Iddesleigh, Devon, go 

Ilchester, Som, 268 

Ile Abbots, Som, 88 

Illaries, Suffolk, 269 

Ilminster, Som, 269 ; bailiwick, 88 

Provost, Som, 88 

Ince Blundell estate, Lancs, 193 

India, 281 ; account books relating to, 264 ; tour 
in, 198 

Indies, Spanish, archives of 279 

Ingatestone Hall, Essex, 265 

Inkberrow, Worcs, 273 

Inns of Court, 276 

‘Interim Handlist of Somerset Quarter Sessions 
Documents and other Official Records’, 89 

Ippollitts, Herts, 192 

Ipswich, Suffolk, 94 bis, 270, 271 ; Central Library, 
93, 269 ; County Hall, 269 

Irchester, Northants, 277 

Ireland, 99, 281 ; revenue documents, 99 

Iris, H.M.S., 192 

Irish Affairs Committee, 257 

Irthlingborough, Northants, enclosure, 277 

Isabella de Forz, compotus roll of manors of, 260 

Isham, Sir J., 193 

———, Sir Thomas, 193 

Isle of Ely, 271 

Italy, 279 ter ; consular correspondence from towns 
in, 1973 Cuetoriete of woollen merchants in, 
97 ; tour in, 279 

Iver, Bucks, 274 

Ivo of Chartres, Panormia, 260 





JACOBITE RISING, 261 f 

Jamaica, 279 ; Court of RN at, 98 

James I, 196 

James II, abdication of, 260 ; letters, 259 

James III, king of Scotland, arms of, 277 

James, W. A., 273 

Jervis family, 194 bis 

» John, earl of St. Vincent, 194, 279, 280 

» Swynfen, 194 

John Rylands Library, 90; Bulletin, 91; Library 
Handlists of Deeds and Charters, id. 

Johnstone, William, marquis of Annandale, 279 bis 

Jones, Meredith, 92 

; William, M.P., 262 

Journals, 198: see alio Diaries 

Joy, George, 100 
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KAYE, JOHN, 97 

Keene, Sir Benjamin, 99 

Keilby, Lincs, 271 

Keith, Professor A. Berriedale, 85 

Kempsey, Worcs, 272 

Kempston, Beds, 86 : 

Keppel, William Anne, earl of Albemarle, 85 

Kenilworth, Warws, 272 

Kent, 280 ter ; monuments of, 276 

Kesgrave, Suffolk, 270 

Ketley, Salop, tithe award, 266 

Kettering, Northants, 194 

Kettleburgh Charsfield, Suffolk, 270 

Kewstoke, Som, 268 

Keysoe, Beds, 263 

Kidderminster, Worcs, 273 ter 

Kilmorey family (Salop), 266 

Kincardine, earl of : see Bruce, Alexander 

King, J., 274 

Kingsdon, Som, 268 

Kings Norton, Worcs, 96 

King’s Sedgmoor Drainage, Som, 267, 268 

King’s Shropshire Light Infantry, 267 

Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, County Record 
Office, 89 

King’s Walden, Herts, 192 

Kingswood, Gloucs, go 

Kinnerley, Salop, 93 dis 

Kirby Bellars, Leics, 275 

Kirkstall Abbey, Yorks, 97 

Kirkstall Forge, Yorks, business records, 97 

Kirton, Suffolk, 270 bis 

— Hall, alias Shotley Hall, Suffolk, 93 

Kislingbury, Northants, 277 

Kittisford, Som, 269 bi; 

Knapp, Som, 89 

Knaresborough Castle, Yorks, 97 

Knebworth, Herts, 192 

Knight, Isaac, 192 

» Robert, of Barrels, Warws, 96 

Knightley papers, 84 

Knighton-on-Teme, Worcs., 273 

Knollys family (Hants), 281 

, Sir Francis, 198 

Knuston, Northants, 277 


t 








- 


LADBROKE, Warws, parish records, 272 
Lambton, John George, rst earl of Durham, 8 5 
Lamley, William, 272 

Lanarkshire, valuation books, 98 

Lancashire, 193, 198 ; County Record Office, 193 
Land tax assessments, Cumberland, 87 
Laneham, Notts, 192 

Langford, Som, 89 

Langley (Hitchin), Herts, 192 

Lapley, Staffs, 194 

Lapworth, Warws, 97 


Latton, Essex, 205 ; Hall, ib. ; priory, ib. 
Lauderdale, duke of: see Maitland, John 
Law, Thomas, 198 

Lawshall Manor, Suffolk, 270 

Lawyer's note book, 193 

Layston, Herts, 192 

Leagrave, Beds, 86 

Leaton, Salop, 266 

Knolls, Salop, 266 





. Lechlade, Gloucs, 260 


Lee, Very Rev. John, 261 

Leeds, Y orks, business records, 97 ; Public Library, 
ib. ; University Library, 86 ; Yorkshire Archæo- 
logical Society, 97 

Leeds priory, Kent, 260 

Leeds, duke of, MSS. of, 98 : see Osborne 

Leeds, John, schoolmaster, 193 

Leek, Staffs, 195 

Leeke family (Salop), 266 

Leek Wootton, Warws, 272 

Lees family, Cowley, Staffs, 194 

Legal papers, 264 bis, 265 

Leicester, Leics, 275 ter; Museum and Art 
Gallery, 2d. 

Leicester, earl of : see Dudley, Robert 

Leicestershire, 196, 259, 275, 280; Ferrers estates 
in, 195 

Leigh on Mendip, Som, 268 

‘Leighton, Salop, 93 

—— Buzzard, Beds, 262 bis 

Leith, Sir James, General, 279 

Le Neve, Oliver, 279 

» Peter, 279 





‘Lenthall, William, 196 : 


Leofstanton, Suffolk, 270 

Lestanton, Suffolk, 270, 271 

Letchworth, Herts, 192 

"Letters, Despatches and State papers, relating 
to the negotiations between England and 
Spain ', 258 


' Levington, Suffolk, 270, 271 
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Levisham, Yorks, 97 bis 

Ley, James, 3rd earl of Marlborough, 258 

; William, 4th earl of Marlborough, 258 

Libbey, the Rev. J. N., 91 

Libery (Little Munden), Herts, 192 

Lichfield, Staffs, 194, 195 ; diocese of, 272 

Lidlington, Beds, 86 

Lilleshall, Salop, 266 

Lilley, Herts, 192. . 

Limbury, Beds, 86 

Lincoln, Diocesan Record Office, 275 ; hospital of 
Spital-on-the-street, ib. ; Old Palace, id. 

» bishop of: see Gardner, James; Pelham, 
George 

“Lincoln Diocesan Magazine ', 275 

Lincolnshire, 271, 275, 280 

Lindridge, Worês, 273 
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Lindsay family, estates of, 91 

' Linzee, Commodore, 197 

Lister, Joseph, Lord, 261 

Little, A. G., 260 

Little Aston, Salop, 267 

Little Berkhampstead, Herts, 192 

Little Birch, Essex, 264 

Little Bromfield, Salop, 266 

Little Burstead, Essex, 265 

Littlecote estate in Berks and Wilts, 268 

Little Hadham, Herts, 192 

Little Hormead, Herts, 192 

Little Leighs, Essex, 265 

Little Malvern, Worcs, 273 

Little Munden, Herts, 192 

Little Packington, Warws, 272 

Little Parndon, Essex, 265 

Little Pallicott, Bucks, 274 

Little Staughton, Beds, 263 

Littleton, Som, 89 

` Little Wenham, Suffolk, 271 

Liverpool, 9o 

Liverpool, Lord, 99 

Livingstone, David, 281 

Llanberis, Caern, 262 

Llanbeblig, Caern, rate books, 262 

_ Llandegai, Caern, rate books, 262 
Llanfairpwll, Anglesey, 262 

Llanfihangel Glyn Myfyr, Denb, rate books, 262 

Llanfrothen, Merion, shop accounts, 262 

Llangibby, Mon, 92 bis 

Llangybi, Caern, shop accounts, 262 

Llanwern, Mon, 92 

Lloyd family (Salop), 266 

———, Samuel, 197 

. Lochcote castle, West Lothian, 85 

Locke, John, 259 

Locking, Som, 268 

Lockshill, Som, 88 

Londesborough, Yorks, 97 


burga within Bishopsgate, ib., St. Helen, Bishops- 
gate, 91, St. Lawrence Jewry, ib., Pountney, 276, 
St. Leonard Eastcheap, 1b., St. Margaret Loth- 
bury, ib., St. Martin Pomeroy, ib., St. Mary Ab- 
church, íb., Aldermanbury, gr, -at-Hill, 276, 
Bothaw, ib., Cole, ib’, St. Matthew, Friday Street, 
91, St. Michael-upon-Cornhill, 276, St. Mildred 
Poultry, ib., St. Nicholas Acons, fb., St. Olave 
Old Jewry, 1b., St. Peter-le-Poer, ib., -upon- 
Cornhill, 1b., Westcheap, 91, St. Stephen, Cole- 
man Street, 276, St. Swithin, London Stone, 91, 
276 ; petition for new Parliament, 1676—8...91 ; 
Portsoken Ward, ib. ; properties in parishes of : 
St. Antholin, Budge Row, 276, St. Botolph, Ald- 
gate, 91, St. Bride, Fleet Street, 16., St. Dunstan 
in the West, 7b., St. Giles, Cripplegate, tb., St. 
Katherine Coleman, ib., St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
ib., St. Martin, Ludgate, ib., St. Sepulchre, New- 
gate, 276 ; St. Peter-upon-Cornhill, cartulary of 
fraternity and guild of St. Peter at, 276 ; Society 
of Antiquaries, 276 ; University Library, 261: 
see also Clerkenwell ; Paris Gardens 

Long Buckby, Northants, 194; constables’ ac- 
counts, 193 

Long Clawson, Leics, 275 

Long Compton, Warws, parish records, 272 

Long Crendon, Bucks, 274 


. Longdon, Staffs, 194 


London, 91, 263 ; Barking Abbey, 276 ; Barring- - 


ton family, 265; British Museum, 84, 258; 
business records, gr ; carriage of goods by water 
to Suffolk, 95; Essex House, 276; exchequer 
accounts, 91 ; Guildhall Library, 91, 276 ; Inns 
of Court, 276 ; Livery companies : Carpenters', 
276, Pinmakers', 91, Tobacco Pipe Makers, 91, 
Turners’, 276, Wheelwrights’, 276 ; New River 
Co., 276 ; parish records: All Hallows, London 
Wall, 91, Lombard Street, 276, St. Andrew 
Undershaft, ib., Holborn, fb., Hubbard, 16., St. 
Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange, fb., the Great, 
ib., St. Benet Fink, ib., Gracechurch, :5., Paul's 
Wharf, 91, St. Botolph, Aldgate, :5., without 
Aldersgate, 276, without Bishopsgate, 16, St. 
Bride, Fleet Street, 91, St. Christopher-le-Stocks, 
270, St. Clement, East Cheap, 91, St. Dionis, 
Backchurch, 276, St. Edmund? žb., St. Ethel- 


Longdon, Worcs, 272, 273 

Longton, Staffs, Police Court Minute Books, 194 
Longridge, Norham, Durham, 191 

Loppington, Salop, 266, 267 

Lostocke, Lancs, 198 

Loughborough, Leics, 275 bis 

Lovett, Jonathan, 274 

Lovington, Som, 268 

Loxley, Staffs, 195 

Loyal Colchester Volunteers, 264 

Luckyn family (Essex), 264 

Ludford Park, Salop, 266 

Ludlow, Salop, 93, 266 ; highway records, 266 ; 


ai law records, 266; priory of St. John 
aptist, roo . 


| Ludstone, Salop, 267 
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Lumley castle, Durham, mining report, 191 
Lumley, Lady Jane, 198 


, Sir John, 198 


Luton, Beds, 86 ter 

Lutterworth, Leics, 275 

Lydeard St. Lawrence, Som, 87, 88 
Lyewood Common, Sussex, 257 
Lyndon Green, Warws, 95 
Lytton, Edward Bulwer, 260 


McConnELL, ANGUS and JAMES, 261 
McDonell, Lt.-Col. A. J., 96 
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Maddells, alias Mearles, Essex, 265 

Maddock, Sir Herbert, 84 

Madeley, Salop, 93 

Magna Carta, 278 

Magna Porta, Mon, 92 

Magna Tabula Glastoniensig, 260 

Marden Bradley, Wilts, 87 

Maid&tone, Kent, 276 

Maitland, John, duke of Lauderdale, 261 

Malton, Yorks, 265 

Malvern, Worcs, 273 

Mancetter, Warws, 271 

Manchester, 91; John Rylands Library, 90; 
Moravian church in, gr 

Manchester, earl of: see Montagu, Edward 

——, earl of: see Montagu, Sir Henry 

Mann, Edward, 198 

Manumission, charter of, 100 

Maps: 98,279, Beds, 86, 263 bis; Bucks, 274 ; 
Cumb, 87; Herts, 192; Lancs, 193; Leics, 
275; Notts, 191 ; Salop, 266, 267 ; Staffs, 194, 
195 bis; Som, 268; Suffolk, 94, 269, 271; 
Surrey, 89,95; Yorks, 97 

Marbury, Cheshire, 100 

Marchmont, earl of: see Hume, Hugh 

Marden, Heref, 90 

Markeshall, Essex, 280 bis 

Market Drayton, Salop, poor law records, 267 

Mark Hall, Essex, 265 

Markham, Sir C. R., K.C.B., 84 

Marksbury, Som, 268 

Marlborough, duke of : see Churchill, John 

— —, earl of : see Ley, James and William 

Marlesford, Suffolk, 270 

Marley, Yorks, 258 

Marshalls, Essex, 265 

Marston Mortaine, Beds, 86, 263 

Martinelli, Vincenzio, 85 

Martlesham, Suffolk, 270 

——- Hall, Suffolk, 270 

Martock, Som, 87, 88 ; enclosure, fb. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 85, 98, 261 

Masons’ marks, 85 

Massa, Italy, 279 

Mathew, William, r98 

Maunsell papers (Northants), 194 

Mavesyn Ridware, Staffs, 194, 195 

Mayer, Joseph, 194 | 

Meare, Som, 88 

Mearles, Essex : see Maddells 

Medical receipt book, 279 

Meesden, Herts, 192 bis 

Mells, Som, 268 

Melton, Suffolk, 270 

Melverley, Salop, 93 

Melville papers, 99 

Melville, Sir Robert, 196 

Mendlesham, Suffolk, 271 


Merchant Taylors Company, Bristol, 274 
Meredith, Sir W., 259 

Merriott, Som, 88 

Merton, Surrey, 196 

Mervin, Augustin, 99 

Mesterton : see Misterton 

Mexico, 281 ; Maximilian, Emperor of, id. 
Mexico City, records of, British legation at, 25 
Middlesbrough, Yorks, Public Libraries, 97 
Middlesceugh, Cumb, 87 

Middlesex, 264 ; Hendon Central Library, 92 
Middleton, Salop, 93 

Midgeholme, Cumb, 87 

Midsomer Norton, Som, 88, 89 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, 196 

Militia, etc., 87, 96, 97, 99, 262, 264 bis 
Milton, Northants, 193, 277 

Milton, Som, 88, 89 

Milton juxta Wells, Som, 89 bis 

Milton Malzor, Northants, 277 

Milverton, Som, 89 

Mines, 89, 191, 262 

Minet Library, Camberwell, 92 

Mirabeau, viscomte de, 99 

Missenden abbey, Bucks, 95, 274 
Misterton, Leics, 280 

Misterton family (Leics), 280 

Mona copper mine, Amlwch, Anglesey, 262 
Monkspath, Warws, 96 

Monmouth, duke of : see Scott, James 
Monmouth rebellion, 260, 279 
Monmouthshire, Newport Central Library, 92 
Montagu, Edward, earl of Manchester, 196 
, Sir Henry, 278 

Moor Hall (Ardeley), Herts, 192 

Moorson, Admiral, 197 

Morant, Philip, 264 

Moray, earl of: see Stewart, James, 196 

» Sir Robert, 26r 

Moreton Morrell, Warws, 272 

Morston, Suffolk, 271 

Morville, Salop, 93 

Moulton, Northants, 193 

Mountstuart, Lord, 197, 280 

Muchelney, Som, 88 bis ; enclosure, 7b. 
Much Hadham, Herts, 192 

Mullins family (Som), 268 

Munby, Lincs, 191 

Muston, Leics, 275 








NACTON, Suffolk, 271 

Naish, the Rev. Thomas, 279 
Naples, 259, 277 

Napoleon, 99 
Napton-on-the-Hill, Warws, go 
Nares, Robert, 100, 197 

National Librarg of Scotland, 261 
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Navy, common wealth, 278 ; list of ships, 278 

Needwood Forest, Staffs, 195, 259 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 84, 99 fer, 197, 279 

Neroche Forest, Som, 268 

Netherlands, campaign in, 280 

Nettlestead, Suffolk, 271 

Hall, Suffolk, 271 

Newbold Pacey, Warws, parish records, 272 

New Brunswick, 281 

Newcastle, duke of: see Cavendish, Wiliam; 
Pelham-Holles, 'T'homas 

Newcastle- -under-Lyme, Staffs, Grammar School, 

194 

Newenham abbey, Devon, cartulary, 260, 278 

Newfoundland, 279 

Newhall (Buckland), Herts, 192 

New Hampshire, Governor of, 281 

Newhill, Som, 88 

New Jersey, 198 

New Lanark Institution, account book, 85 

Newman, John Henry, 260 

Newnham, Herts, 192 

Newport, Essex, 265 

E Mon, Central Library, 92 ; parish records, 

; poll book, 76. ; quarter sessions, 1b. 

New ro, Salop, 100 ; grammar school, 194; 
highway records, 207 ; poor law records, 257 

New River Co.; 276, 279 

New Spain, 259 

Newsletters, 258 

Newton, Norfolk, 271 

Newton, Humphrey, commonplace book, 260 

Newton Colvile, Norfolk, 271 

Newton Reigny, Cumb, 87 

Nicholl, Sir John, 258 

Nicholson, family of Liverpool and Manchester, 9o 

Nightingale family (Barbados), 264 

—— Florence, 258 

Niza, marquis de, 280 

Nobottle Grove hundred, Nota ship money 
assessment, 277 

Norbury, Staffs, parish records, 195 bis 

Nordley, Salop, 267 

Nore, mutiny at, 263 

Norfolk, 198 Dis 264 ter, 271, 280 (5) 

Norfolk, duke of: see Howard, John 

Norham, Durham, 191 

Normandy, chronicle of dukes of, 260 

, forests in, 279 

Normans, Suffolk, 269 

Normanton, Notts, 280° 

North, Roger, 197 

* North, The Life of the Ld. Keeper,’ 197 

Northampton, Northants, 277; Bridge Street, 193 ; 
Gold Street, 16. 

Northamptonshire, 100, 193; forests, 277; Insti- 
tution for Deaf and Dumb Children, 277 ; xx 
books, 194 








Northamptonshire Record Society, 193, 277 

Northaw, Herts, 192 

North Cave, Yorks, enclosure, 261 

North Crawley, Bucks, 274 

North Curry, Som, 89: 

Northfield, Warws, 95: 

Northill, Beds, 262 ter 

Northland, Suffolk, 269, 270 

North Moor Drainage Board, Som, 267 

North Mymms, Herts, 192 

North Petherton, Som,.268, 269 ; enclosure, 267 ; 
tithe award, 2). 

North Star, log-book, 281 

North Stoneham, Hants, 280 

Northweald Bassett, Essex, 96, 265 

Northwick family (Worcs), 273 

Collection (Worcs), schedule of, 273 

North Wootton, Som, 268 

Norton, Herts, 192 

Norton Beauchamp, Som, 88, 268 

Norton-in-the-Moors, Staffs, 194 

Norton St. Philip, Som, 88 

Norton sub Hamdon, Som, 88 

Nottingham, Central Public Library, 92 ; 
sity College-Library, 191 

Nottinghamshire, 92 bts, 280 bis 

Notton, Yorks, 97 

Nova Scotia, 98, 281 ; governor of, 281 

Nuthurst, Warws, 97 

Nyasa, Lake, 281: 

Nyland, Som, 268 





Univer- 


OAKELEY family (Salop), 267 
Oakley, Northants, 194 bts 
Oakley Park estate, Salop, 266 
Oldbury, Worcs 273 

Old Newton, Suffolk, 271 

Old Pretender, 98 

Ombersley, Worcs, 273 bis 
Ongar, hundred of, Essex, 263 
Onibury, Salop, 93 

Orford, Suffolk, 95 

Orléans, duke of, 261 
Orlingbury, Northants, enclosure, 277 


` Ormonde, 2nd duke of, 99 
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Ormsby, Lincs, 277 

Orwell, river, 93 

Osborne, C. C., 258 

— family, 259 

, Thomas, earl of Danby, 98 

Osmond, René-Eustache, marquis d’, 99 

Osgoode, William, 100, 197 

Oswaldslow hundred, Worcs, subsidy roll, 273 

Oswestry, Salop, 266; highway records, 
poor law records, 7. 

Oulton in Norbury, Staffs, 194 

Oundle, Northants, 194, 277 
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Over Hall, Gestingthorpe, Essex, 265 

Overhall, Suffolk, 269 

Owen family of Presaddfed, Anglesey, 262 

(Salop), 93 

Oxford, Diocesan registry, 260; subscription 
books, 260 ; university election, 264 

——parl of : see de Vere, Edward 

Oxhey, Herts, 192 








PACE, R., builder, papers, 260 

Paignton, Devon, go 

Paine, Thomas, 197 

Palmer, Sir Henry, 196, 278 

» John, Calcutta merchant, 260 

Papal documents, 86, 97, 265 

Papists, in London and Middlesex, 91 

Parham, Suffolk, 271 

Paris Gardens, Southwark, 92 . 

Parish records: Beds, 86, 263; Cumb, 87; 
Lancs, 193 ; Essex, 265; Leics, 275; London, 
91, 276; Mon, 92; Norfolk, 198; Staffs, 195; 
Som, 88, 269; Wales, 262; Warws, 90, 272; 
Worcs, 272 

Parker family, 194 bis 

— —, Sir Thomas, 194 

Parlament: collections, 278 ; idee copies of 
acts of, 190 ; elections: Bristol, 275, Caernar- 
von and Anglesey, 262, Essex, 264, Monmouth, 
92, Oxford university, 264, Taunton, 268; 
writs, I9I 

Parr, William, marquis of Northampton, 98 

Patchendon (Stapleford), Herts, 192 

Pattesley, Norfolk, 198 

Pawlet, Som, 88 

Paynter family, Amlwch, 262 

Pedigrees, 88, 97, 191 bis, 267 : see also Genealogy 

Pelham, George, bishop of Lincoln, 275 

Pelham-Holles, T'homas, duke of Newcastle, 99, 197 

Pembroke, earl of: see Herbert, Henry 

Pencreeke, Mon, Mackworth-Pencreeke estate, 92 

Pengelly, ‘Thomas, 197 

Penn, Staffs, 195 

Penrhos papers, 262 

Pensford with Publow, Som, 268 

Peny Coed castle, Mon, 92 

Peopleton, Worcs, 273 

Perceval, Spencer, 99, 197 

Pershore, Worcs, 96, 273 fer; hundred, subsidy 
roll, 273 

Peru, History of 1800-1900, by Sir C. R. Markham, 
K. C. B., 84 

Peterborough, Northants, Board of Guardians’ 
records, 277 

Peters, Robert, Auditor of the Receipt, 196 

Petkum correspondence, 263 


Petre family (Essex), 265 
Philadelphia, Pa., 198 





Philip II, letters, 279 

Phillipps MSS, 196, 197 ter, 198 (4), 267, 278 (8), 
279 (7), 280 (11), 281 ter 

Pilinge Rowsbury, Wootton, Beds, 263 

Pilton, Som, 88, 268 

Pimhill, Salop, highway records, 266 

Pipewell, Northants, 194 

Pirgo, Essex, 196 

Pitt, William, the younger, 84, 99, 197 

Plantation books, 257 

Plas Newydd papers, 262 

Plover, H.M.S., log-book, 192 bis 

Polish diet, 259 

Plumpton Wall, Cumb, 87 

Poaching, papers relating to, Beds, 86 

Police records, Staffs, 194 ; Worcs, 272 

Poll books, 194 

Ponsbourne (Hatfield), Herts, 192 

Pontesbury, Salop, 93 

Pontingdale Farm, Mill Hill, Middlx, 92 

Popham family (Som), 268 

Portsmouth, Hants, 196 bis; garrison orderly 
book, 99 

Potters Marston, Leics, 275 

Powell, Lieut. David, 99 

Poyntz, W. Deane, 280 

Presaddfed papers, 262 

Preston, Lancs, 91 ; County Record One 193 

Prichard, James Robins, 89 

Princkham, Surrey, 100 

Priory Manor, Suffolk, 270 

Public Record Office, 190, 257 

Publow, Som, see Pensford 

Puckering family (Warws), 271 

Puleston papers, 258 

Pull Court, Worcs, 273 

Pulloxhill, Beds, 263 bis 

Pyddoke family, 96 

Pyke family (Som), 88 

Pyke's Ash, Som, 88 

Pym MSS., Beds, 263 


QUARTER SESSIONS RECORDS: Bristol, 193; 
Cumb, 87; Newport, Mon, 92; Som, 167; 
Worcs, 272 

Queenhill, Worcs, 273 

Queen's Regiment of Horse, 264 

Quickswood, Hitchin, Herts, 85 

.Quorndon, Leics, 275 


RADCLIFFE, ROBERT, earl of Sussex, 264 

Raglan Castle, Mon, 92 

Railways: Banbury to Hampton, 90; Bristol to 
Exeter, 268 ; East Somerset, 268 ; Shrewsbury 
to Birmingham, 266 ; Staffs, 194 ; Worcs, 272 ; 
correspondence of George Stephenson relating to, 
197 . 
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Rainford, Lancs, 193 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 264 

Ralph of Shrewsbury, bishop of Bath and Wells, 98 

Rampton, Notts, 192 

Ramsay, Sir George Dalhousie, C.B., 259 

—, James Andrew Broun, marquis of Dalhousie, 84 

Ramsey Abbey, Hunts, 260 ; cartulary, 278 

Rathborne, Aaron, 270, 271 

Ratlinghope, Salop, 267 

Raunds, Northants, 193 

Ravensthorpe, Northants, 193 

Raymond, Robert, 1st Lord Raymond, 86 

Reading, Berks, University Library, 261 

Recusants, 100 

Redbourn, Herts, 192 

Redditch, Worcs, 273 

Redhall, Suffolk, 94 

Redlingfield, Suffolk, 271 

Regiments of Foot, 96, 99 

Relazione di D. Barbaro, Venetian ambassador in 
England, 1547—51...84 

Rendham, Suffolk, 271 

Rennell, James, 198 

Rennesley (Standon), Herts, 192 

Rich, Lord, charities of, 264 

Richelieu, duc de, 100 

Richmond, Yorks, 97 bis 

Rickmansworth, Herts, 192 

Ridge, Herts, 192 bis ` 

Ridgmont, Beds, 263 

Riley, Lincs, 271 

Ringells, Suffolk, 94 

Ripple, Worcs, 273 bis ; parish records, 272 

Rivers Hall, Suffolk, 271 

Rochford, Essex, parish records, 265 

Rock, Worcs, 272 

Rockingham Forest, Northants, 194 

Rode, Som, 87 

Rodington, Salop, 92 

Rogers, Daniel, 278 

Rolleston, Staffs, 194 

Rollo, Andrew, sth Lord Rollo, 84 

family, of Duncrub, 84, 98 

Rolt family, of Sacomb Park, Herts, 264 

Roman Catholics in Yorkshire deaneries, 97; see 
also Papists 

Rome, 277 

Romney, earl of : see Sidney, Henry 

Romney Marsh, Kent, assize and ordinances, 100 

Romsley, Salop, 267 

Roos, Yorks, 97 

Rose, George, 99 bis, 197, 261 

Rothwell, Northants, 277 

Rouen, palace at, 279 

Round family (Essex), 263, 264 bi: 

» James, 263 

» J. H., 263, 264 bis 

Rouse family, Suffolk, 94 
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Rowley Regis, Staffs, 194 ; Building Society, fb. 
Royal George, H.M.S., log-book, 279 
Royston, Herts, 192 bis 

Rudham, Norf, 198 

Rugeley, Staffs, 195 

Ruishton, Som, 268 * 

Rumburgh priory, Suffolk, 264 
Rushden, Herts, 192 

Rushout family (Worcs), 273 
Rushton, Northants, 194 

Rushton Spencer, Staffs, 194 

Russell family (Worcs), 273 

—, John, O.F.M., 260 

Russells manor, Suffolk, 270 

Russia, 99 

Ruthall, Salop, 93 

Rutland, 277 

Ruyton-XI-towns, Salop, 93 

Ryton Bridge, Oxon, 260 


SACOMBE, Herts, 192 
Sacomb Park, Herts, 264 
St. Albans, Herts, 192 
St. Andrews, University Library, 19: 
St. Christopher, island of, 198 
St. Edmund, Liberty, Suffolk, 271 
St. Faith’s priory, Horsham, 280 
St. John, Lord, 197 
St. John of Jerusalem, order of, property in Clacton, 
Essex, 92; advowson of Great Maplestead, 
Essex, 92 
St. Vincent, earl of : see Jervis, Sir John 
Salcot, Essex, 265 / 
Salop, county of, 92 fer, 100 bis, 266, 267, 280; 
_benevolence, 259; enclosures, 266; highway 
records, 266, 267 ; maps, 267; poor law records, 
266, 267 ; tithe awards, 266 
Salt family (Staffs), 195 
, William, 194 
Saltford, Som, 88 
Sandford, Som, 89 
—— family (Salop), 266 
Sandridge, Herts, 192 
Sandy, Beds, 263 bis 
Sanford Orcas, Som, 268 bis 
Santiago de Tlatelolco Colegio de, 198 
Sarratt, Herts, 192 
Sarum, subdean of : see Naish, Thomas, 279 
Savings banks, 272 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts, 192 
Saxmundhams, Suffolk, 269 
Schuyler, Adoniah, John and Philip, 198, 281 
Schools records, etc., 97, 194 bis, 264, 269 ; school 
boards, 87, 272 
Scotland, 98, 198, 278 ; Home Guard, 85; kings 
and queens of, 277; masons’ marks in churches 
in, 85 ; National Library of, 85 
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Scotland Hall, Suffolk, 271 

Scott, Dr. A. J., 99 

——— family (Essex), 264 

(Salop), 266 

» James, duke of Monmouth, 279 

Scriven Park, Yorks, 97 : 

Seaboroggh, Som, 88 

a ie Suffolk, 271 

Seascale, Cumb, 87 

Sebergham, Cumb, 87 

Sebright collection. (Worcs), 273 

——— family (Worcs), 273 

Seckford Hall, Suffolk, 95, 269 

Selwood family (Som), 268 

Selwyn, George, 279 

Semer, Suffolk, 271: 

Seminary priests, 196 

Senarega, Bartholomaeus, Commentaria de rebus 
Genuensibus, 260 

Septrance, Sir William, 280 

Sergeant, G., 274 

Sewage Commissioners, Som, 267 

Sewell, Dr., 279 

Seymour, Edward, duke of Somerset, 98 

Shakespeare's Birthplace Library and Repository, 96 

Shapwick, Som, vicarage, 268 

Sharrington, Sir William, 98 

Sheepscar, Yorks, 97 

Sheering, Essex, 265 

Sheffield, Yorks, roo 

Sheffield, earls of, 274 

Shelley, Suffolk, 271 

Shenstone, Staffs, 194 

Shepton Beauchamp, Som, 88 

Shepton Mallet, Som, 89, 268 ; 
268 

Sherbourne, Warws, parish records, 272 

Sheriffhales, Salop, 266 

, Staffs, 195 

Shillington, Beds, 86 

Shilton, Warws, go 

Ship money assessments, 277 

Shipham, Som, 88 

Shirp, John, 274 

Shotley, Suffolk, 93 

Shotley Hall: see Kirton Hall 

Shrewbury, Salop, 93; poor law records, 266 ; 
Public Library, 92 ; railway, 266 ; SS. Peter and 
Paul, monastery of, 278; school, 259; Shire 
hall, z. 

Shrewsbury, earl of: 
Talbot, Gilbert 

Shrewsbury (Talbot) MSS., 259 

Sidney, Henry, earl of Romney, 197 

Siefton Forest, Salop, enclosure, 266 

Sierra Leone, 281: 

Silverstone, Northants, 194; 277 

Sittingbourne, Kent, 276 


eg 








turnpike trust, 





see "Talbot, George and 
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Skey family (Worcs), 273 

Skipwith, Yorks, 273 

Skipwith, family of Skipwith, Yorks, and n 
Lincs, 277 

Skirwith, Cumb, 87 

Slingsby family (Yorks), 70 

Slingsby, Guildford, 196 

Sloane, Sir Hans, 276 

Smith, Wm. & Son, woollen merchants, Leeds, 97 

Snaith, Henry and Robert de, 198 

Snitton, Salop, 266 ter 

Society of Antiquaries, 276 ter 

Society of Friends, records, 266 

Soden family, 96 

Solicitors’ accounts, 88 

Solihull, Warws, 96, 97 

Somerset, 269, 280 ; County Record Office, 87, 267 ; 
enclosure awards, 88 ; overseas accounts, 88 5:5; 
poor rate books, 88 ; surveys, 88 ; waywardens 
accounts, 88 

Somerset Archaeological and. Natural History 
Society, 269 

Somerset, Anne, marchioness of Worcester, 92 

Somersham, Suffolk, 271 

Sone, T'homas and Catherine, 86 

Sooloo Islands, 198 

Soulbury, Bucks, 274 

Southampton, 280 

South Brent, Devon, 9o 

— —, Som, 268 

South Cave, Yorks, enclosure, 261 

South Harp, Som, 88 

South Petherton, Som, 268 

South Stoke, Sussex, 198 

South Weald, Essex, 264 ter 

Southwell, Sir Robert, 279 bis 

Spain, 279 ; archives of, 7b. 

Spalding Gentlemen's Society, 275 

Spaxton, Som, 87 | 

Spender, J. A., 258 

Spensers, Suffolk, 269 

Sproughton, Suffolk, 271 

Spurling, John, 94 

Staffeld, Cumb, 87 

Stafford, gaol, 195 ; William Salt Library, 194 

Stafford, Edward, duke of Buckingham, 195 














; Henry, Lord, 195 bis 

Staffordshire, 96 bis, 194, 195; aan 195; 
heraldic visitation, tb. 

Stamford, Northants, 194 

Standon, Herts, 192 (4) 

—— —, Staffs, 195 

Stanford-le-hope, Essex, 265 

Stanford Rivers, Essex, 265 dis 

Stanhope, Sir Michael, 95 

Stanley family of Penrhos, Holyhead, 262 

———, Richard, Teller of the Receipt, 196 
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Stanstead Abbots, Herts, 192 

Stanton Lacy, Salop, 93, 266 

Stapleford, Herts, 192 

Stapleford Tawney, Essex, 265 

Stapleton, Som, 89 bis 

Starborough, Surrey, 100 

Statutes of the realm, 278 

Stawell, Sir John, 269 

Stebbing family (Essex), 264 

Stechford, Warws, 96 

Stephenson, George, 197 

— —, Robert, 197 

Steppingley, Beds, 263 

Sterling, Edward, 197 

Stevenage, Herts, 192 

Stevenson family, Staffs, 195 

Stewart, James, earl of Moray, 196 

; Robert, Viscount Castlereagh, 99 

Stewkley, Beds, 262 

Stisted, Essex, 265 

Stock Green, Worcs, 273 

Stocking Pelham, Herts, 192 

Stocklinch, Som, 267 

Stoford, Som, 268 

' Stogursey, Som, 87 bts 

Stoke Archer, Gloucs, 96 

Stoke by Clare, Suffolk, 27: 

Stoke by Nayland, Suffolk, 271 

` Stoke Lane, Som, 268 

Stokesay, Salop, 93 ; .tithe award, 266 

Stoke sub Hamdon, Som, 87 

Stoke-upon-T'rent, Staffs, churchwardens' ac- 
counts, 195 

Ston Easton, Som, 88, 89 

Ston Easton Moyner, Som, 87 

Stoneleigh, Warws, 271 

Stonham Antigayne, Suffolk, 271 

Stonham Aspall, Suffolk, 270, 271 

: Stony Stretton, Salop, 267 

Stour (Suffolk), river, 93 

Stourbridge, Worcs, 273 

Stowe-by-Chartley, Staffs, 195 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Warws, Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place, 96 

Stratton, Beds, 86 

Stratton, Suffolk, 271 bi; 

Stratton-on-the-Fosse, Som, colliery, 89 

Streatley, Beds, 86 

Street, Som, 88, 268 

Stuart, Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 98 

; James, the Old Pretender, 98 

Stuart MSS., 98 

Stuart papers, 197 

Studley, Warws, 96, 272 

Subsidy rolls, Worcs, 273 

Sudborne, Suffolk, 95 | 

Suffolk, 93, 94, 263, 264 ter ; arms in, 277 bis 

Suffolk, East, County Council, 269 








Sulzer, M., 280 

Surrey, 95, 100, 278 ; County Record Office, 89 
Sussex, 95, 100, 198, 278 

Sussex, earl of : see Radcliffe, Robert 
Sutterton, Lincs, 275 bis 

Sutton, Lincs, 191. * 

Sweffling, Suffolk, 94, 271 e 
Swynnerton, Staffs, 195 

Sydenham family (Som), 88, 268 

Symcotts, Dr. John, 86 

Syresham, Northants, 277 


TARELEY, ESSEX, 265 

Talbot family, 259 

, Sir G., deputy of Calais, 259 

, George, earl of Shrewsbury, 196 

» Gilbert, earl of Shrewsbury, 196 

, John, of Grafton, 259 

Tallentire, Cumb, 87 

Tanworth, Warws, 96, 97 

Tardebigge, Worcs, 273 

Tarnock in Badgworth, Som, 88 

Tate, W. E., 273 

Tattingstone, Suffolk, 271 

Tattingstone Hall, Suffolk, 271 

Taunton, Som, 89 bis; governor of, 269; high- 
way board, 268; parliamentary election, 268 ; 
Shire Hall, 267 ; Somerset Record Office, 87, 267 

Taunton Deane, Som, 89, 268 

Taunton St. James, Som, tithe award, 267 

Taverner, Richard, 278 

; Robert, 278 

Tayleur collection (Salop), 92 

Temple Chelsin (Bengeo), Herts, 192 

Temple Hydon, Som, lead mines, 89 

Templeton, Devon, rectory, 268 

Terry, William, 277 

Thaxted, Essex, 265 (4) 

Therfield, Herts, 192 bis 

Theydon Garnon, Essex, 265 bis 

Theydon Mount, Essex, 265 

Thoresby, Ralph, 97 

Thornby, Northants, 194 

Thorn Falcon, Som, 89 bis 

Thorpe Hall, Suffolk, 94 

Thorpe, John, 274 

Thrale family, 260 

Thundridge, Herts, 192 bis 

Thursby family (Salop), 267 

Tibberton, Salop, highway records, 266 

Tickencote, Rutland, 277 

Tilty, Essex, 265 

' Times Literary Supplement,’ 281 

Timsbury, Som, 268 

Tintinhull, Som, 268 

Tithes, 88, 94, 97, 191, 192, 195 bis, 266, 267, 
268 bis, 272 
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Toddington, Beds, 86 bis 

Tomline, bishop, 275 

Tone, River, Som, conservators of, 267 

Totnes, Devon, go 

Tours, etc., France to Rome and Naples, 1802~3, 
277 ; India, 198; Italy, 229 

Tower family (Essex), 264 

Tower &tate, Bucks, 274 

Tower, Thomas, 264 

Townshend, Charles, 99 

Traceys, Essex, 265 

Tredington, Warws, 90 bis, 272 

Trent, river, Notts, 192 

Trentham estate, Salop, 266 

Trethevy manor, St. Cleer, Cornwall, 85 

Trevelyan family, (Som), 88 

Trimley, Suffolk, 270 (4) 

Trimley St. Martin, Suffolk, 271 

Trimley St. Mary, Suffolk, 270, 271 

Trinidad, 279 

Trull, Som, parish records, 269 

Truswell, Notts, 192 

Tuddenham, Suffolk, 270 

T'uddenham Hall, Suffolk, 94 

Tuddenham Hengraves, Suffolk, 95 

Tuddenham St. Mary, Suffolk, 95 

Tugford, Salop, 93 

Turin, British Minister Pienipotniiary at, 197, 280 

Turnpike trusts, papers, etc.: Ryton Bridge to 
Banbury, 260 ; Taunton, 268 ; Shepton Mallet, 
268 ; Worcs, 28 

Tutbury, Staffs, 194; honour of, 195, 259 

Tyrell, Thomas, of Heron, Essex, 265 

Tyrell's Hall, Suffolk, 270 bis 


UBBESTON HALL, Suffolk, 271 
Ubley, Som, 88 bis, 89 (8) 
Ufford, Suffolk, 270 

Uldale, Cumb, 87 

Ullenhall, Warws, 9o, 96 
Underton, Salop, 93 

Upcott, William, 260 
Upholland, Lancs, 91: 
Upminster, Essex, 265 

Upton Noble, Som, 87 

Upston, Suffolk, 271 
Upton-on-Severn, Worcs, 273 fer 
Uttoxeter, Staffs, 195 

Uttoxeter Woodlands, Staffs, 195 


VALENCE, SUFFOLK, 269 

Vandenbende, Mary, 193 

Van Mildert, William, bishop of Durham, 191 
Vans, Sir John, 196 

» Sir Patrick, 196 bis 

Venice, 259 ; ambassador in Euclaud, 84 
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Vernon, H.M.S., log book, 192 
Veyntin family, 85 

Victory, H.M.S., 99 

Virginia, 98 ; Lieut.-Governor of, 281 
Vyner family (Salop), 93 


WADE, HENRY and ELIZABETH, 98, 99 


Wadenhoe Northants, enclosure, 193 

Wager, Sir Charles, Admiral, 2297 

Wakefield, Yorks, 97 

Walberton, Sussex, 95 

Walcot, Som, 268 

—— family (Salop), 266 

Walden St. Paul’s, Herts, 192 

Waldringfield, Suffolk, 271 

Wales, 91 ; council in, 198 

Walgrave, Northants, 277 

Walker, Thomas, 197 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, O.M., 259 

Waller family (Warws), 271 

Walpole Colville, Norfolk, 271 

Walsham Church House, Suffolk, 95 bis 

Walsham Hall, Suffolk, 95 bis 

Walsham le Willows, Suffolk, 95 ; enclosure, tb. 

Walton, Cambs, 85 

Walton, Som, 268 

Walton, Suffolk, 271 

Walton cum Trimley, Suffolk, 271 bis 

Walton in Gordano, Som, 89 

Wappenham, Northants, 193 

Wantisden, Suffolk, 95 

Ward, Ralph, journal, r91 

Wardlaw MS., 85 

Ware, Herts, 192 

Warmington, Northants, enclosure, 193 

Warwick, Shire Hall, 90, 271 

Warwick County Records Series, 272 

Warwick, Richard, earl of, 100 

Warwickshire, 95, 96 (7) ; county court, go, 196, 
259, 271 fer; County Record Office, go ; sheriff 
of, 272 ; tithe awards, 272 

Warwickshire Light Dragoons, orderly book, 99 

Washbrooke, Suffolk, 271 

Washingley manor, Cranfield, Beds, 86 

Wasteney family (Lincs), 191 

Waterford, Herts, 192 

Watermillock, Cumb, 87 

Watford, Herts, 192 bis 

Watford, Northants, 277 bis 

Watsham Verduns, Suffolk, 270 bis 

Watton, Yorks, 265 

Watton-at-Stone, Herts, 192 bis 

Waylands, Suffolk, 269 

Weald Hall estate, Essex, 264 

Wealdmoor, Salop, 267 

Wedmore, Som, 87 

Weeley, Essex, 265 
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Weeping Cross, nr. Stafford, 195 

Well, Som, 89 ter 

Wellesbourne, Warws, 90, 271 

Wellesley, Richard Colley, Marquis, 197 

Wellingborough, Northants, 193, 277 

Wellington, Salop, poor law records, 267 ; tithe 
award, 266 

Wellington, Som, 87, 268 

Wellow, Som, 87, 89 

Wells, Som, 87 bis 

* Wellysbourne de Montfort,’ forgeries, 264 

Welwyn, Herts, 192 dis 

Wem, Salop, 96 ; poor law records, 267 

Wentworth family, 84 

Wentworth family, Woolley Hall, Yorks, 86 

Wentworth, Sir John, 281 

Wesley, Charles, 197 

Westacott, Mrs., 96 

West Buckland, Som, 88 

West Camel, Som, 88 

West Dean, Sussex, 100 

West Dereham, abbey of, Norfolk, 259 

West Haddon, Northants, 193 

West Indies, 259, 260 

Westingtons (Ayot St. Peter), Herts, 192 

Westmill, Herts, 192 

West Monkton, Som, tithe award, 267 

Westoning, Beds, 263 

Weston-on-Trent, Staffs, 195 

Weston-super-Mare, Som, 268 

West Pennard, Som, 268 

West Walton Colvile, Norfolk, 271 

Wethersfield, Essex, charity records, 265 

Whilton, Northants, 194 

Whitchurch, Som, 268 

White, George and John, 198 

Whitfield, George, 198 

Whitmash, Warws, 96 

Whittington, the Rev. G. D., 277 

Whitton, Suffolk, 271 

Whitton Hall, Suffolk, 271 

Wickham Skeith, Suffolk, 271 

Widford, Herts, 192 

Wigan, Lancs, 91; Public Library, 7b. ; New Town 
Hall, 2d. 

Wight, Isle of, 84 

Wigtownshire, cess roll, 98 

Wilbarston, Northants, 194 

Wilding family (Hants), 281 

William I, 278 

Wuliam IV, 84 

William Salt Library, Stafford, 194 

Williamson, Sir Joseph, 279 

Willian, Herts, 263 

Willingale Spain, Essex, 265 

Willisborough, Kent, 276 

Wills, 261, 263, 275, 277 

Wiltshire, 268, 281 ; alehouse keepers in, 100 
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Winchelsea, family of earl of, 197 

Winchesters, Suffolk, 271 

Windle, Lancs, 193 

Winestead, Yorks, 97 

Wingfield family of Tickencote, Rutland, 277 

Winsford Bosun, Som, 89, 

Winterhead, Som, 88, 89 (7) 

Winwick, Northants, 194 

Wisborough Green, Sussex, 198 

Wise family (Warws), 271 

Witcombe, Som, 88, 89 

Witham, Essex, 265 bis; Society of Friends in, i5. 

Withycombe, Som, 268 

Witnesham, Suffolk, 94 (4) 

Wix Episcopi, Suffolk, 270 

Wollaston, Northants, 277 

Wolley, Som, 89 

Wolverley, Worcs, 273 ter 

Wood, Sir Evelyn, 99 

Woodbridge, Suffolk, 94 

Woodbridge Hasketon, Suffolk, 94 (4) 

Woodbridge late Priory, Suffolk, 94 dis 

Woodhall (Watton-at-Stone), Herts, 192 

Woodham, Bucks, 274 

Woodhouse family (Som), 88 

Woodmanton, Worcs, 273 

Woodward, W., 274 

Woolavington, Som, 89 

Woolley, Yorks, 97 

Woolston Hall, Chigwell, Essex, 264, 265 

Woolverstone, Suffolk, 93 bts 

Woolwich, Kent, 196, 278 

Wooton, Salop, 93 

Wootton, Beds, 86 bis 

Wootton, Northants, 193 

Wootton Wawen, Warws, 90, 97 

Worcester, 273 ter, 281; County Record Office, 272: 
Judge's lodgings, 272 ; priory, 84; Shire Hall, 
272 

Worcester, marchioness of : see Somerset, Anne 

Worcestershire, 96 (5), 196, 272; county council 
records, 273; county gaol, 2723 enclosures, 
273; Friendly Societies, 272; papists’ estates, 
272; police administration, 2723 poor law 
records, 272; quarter sessions, 272; sheriff's 
quietus rolls, 273 ; subsidy rolls, 273 

Worle, Som, 268 

Wormley, Herts, 192 bis 

Wormleighton, Warws, 271 

Worthington, Lancs, gr 

Wotton, Bucks, 274 

Wotton Underwood, Bucks, 274 

Wrington, Som, 89 fer, 268; fairs and markets, 
89 ; liberty of, 89 

Wriothesley, Sir Thomas, 84 

Writtle, Essex, 265 

Wrockwardine, Salop, tithe award, 266 

Wroth, William, 92 
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Wychbold, Worcs, 273 

Wyddial, Herts, 192 bis 

Wykes, Suffolk, 271 

Wyndham, Sir Charles, earl of Egremont, 258 
Wyndham family (Som), 88 

Wyre Piddle, Worcs, 273 big 


` 
YARDLEY, Warws; 95, 96 
Yardley Gobion, Northants, 194 
Yardley Hastings, Northants, 193 


Yarmouth, Norfolk, 197 

Yorkshire, 97, 100 bis, 198, 28r (4); charter of 
manumission, roo ; pedigrees, 97 3 wills, 261 

Yorkshire Archeological Society, 97 

Young estates, W. Indies, 260 

Young Pretender, 98 

Yoxall, Staffs, Finney’s Charity, 194 

Y ve, William, De mendicitate Christi,.260 


ZOUCH family, 278 


(C) NOTES AND NEWS AND BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 71 
Anglo-American Conference of Historians, 175 


' BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS FROM 
MEDIEVAL SOURCES,” 78 

Bouquet, Colonel Henry, papers of, 177 

British Records Association, Publications Section, 
* Notes for the guidance of edition of record pub- 
lications,' 78 

British Sessional Papers, 71 


bou OF ANTROBUS DEEDS BEFORE — 


í Collected pg by R. À. L. Smith, 182 
Collingwood, R. G., ‘ The Idea of History,’ 72 


DINGLE; HERBERT, ‘The Missing Factor in 
Science,’ 245 
Domesday Hundreds, 70 


* EDWARD OF CARNARVON, 76 

Edwards Dr., J. G., 280 

Emmison, F. G., ‘Guide to the Essex Record 
Office,’ 79 

Evans, Austin P., and Clarissa P. Farrar, ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of English Translations from Medieval 
Sources,’ 78 


FARRAR, CLARISSA P., ‘and Austin P. Evans, 
‘Bibliography of English Translations from 
Medieval Sources,’ 78 


GALBRAITH, PROFESSOR V. H., 239 
‘ Guide to the Essex Record Office,’ F. G. Emmi- 
son, etc., 79 
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HrsTORICAL MSS. COMMISSION, 175 
Hughes-Parry, Professor D., 239 


‘IDEA OF HISTORY, THE,’ 72 

Imperial Record Department, Government of 
India. ' The Indian Archives,’ vol. i, no. 1, 184 

Indian Archives, The, vol. i. no. 1, 184 

Institute of Historical Research, opening of, 239; 
new building, 175 


JOHNSTONE, HILDA, ' Edward of Carnarvon,’ 76 


MACLEHOSE, DR. JAMES, 70 

“Map of Fourteenth-Century Wessex,’ 7o 

Master of the Rolls’ Archives Committee, 176 

‘Medieval Idea of Law, The: a study jn 
Fourteenth-Century Scholarship,’ 75 

* Medieval Manichee, The : a study of the Christian 
Dualist Heresy,’ 180 

Michael, Professor Wolfgang, papers of, 178 

* Missing Factor in Science, The,’ 245 


“NOTES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF EDITION OF 
RECORD PUBLICATIONS,' 78 

* Nottingham, Records of the Borough of, vol. 
vil’ 182 


OMAN, SIR CHARLES, 70 


' PARISH CHEST, THE' 77 

Petit-Dutaillis, Charles, 177 

Pollard, Dr. A. F., 241 

Pugh, R. B., ed. ' Calendar of Antrobus Deeds 
before 1625, 242 


RUNCIMAN, STEVEN, * The Medieval Manichee : A 
Study of the Christian Dualist Heresy,’ 170 
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SAXL, PROFESSOR FRITZ, 240 

* Scottish Historical Review, 70 

Smith, R. A. L., ‘ Collected Papers,’ 182 
Southampton University College, 70 
Stenton, Sir Frank, 239 


Tats, W. E., ' The Parish Chest,’ 77 
‘Theory and Practice in Historical Study: a 
Report of the Committee on Historiography,’ 179 


Thompson, A. Hamilton, ed., * Visitations in the 
Diocese of Lincoln, 1517-1531, 242 


ULLMAN, WALTER, ‘ The Medieval Idea of Law : 
a Study in Fourteenth-Century Scholarship,’ 75 


'VISITATIONS IN THE DIOCESE OF LYIgcOLN, 
1517-1531, 242 


: WARBURG INSTITUTE, 240 


e Printed in England 
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REPORT OF THÉ COMMITTEE 
| -Opening of the New Building 


v 
In the summer of 1947, after twenty-six years in various types of temporary 
accommodation, the Institute entered its own building to the north of the Senate 
House. The actual removal from Tavistock House was completed by the end of 
August and the library was re-opened to readers on 1 Septembèr. Later in the 
session, an opening ceremony was performed by Sir Frank Stenton, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Reading, on Friday, 13 February, 1948. The Vice-Chancellor 
(Professor Hughes Parry) presided, and among the one hundred and sixty-four 
guests who accepted invitations to be present were representatives of British univer- 
sities, of many learned societies and public bodies. The address delivered by Sir 
Frank Stenton was subsequently. published in the Bulletin of the Institute, No. 64 
(1948). 
Resignation of the Director 


On his appointment as Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, Professor V. H. Galbraith resigned from the Directorship of the Institute 
as from 31 December, 1947. Pending the appointment of a successor, he remained 
in general charge of the work of the Institute and conducted his introductory course 
on palaeography and diplomatic until the end of the session. The appointment of 
Dr. J. G. Edwards as Director of the Institute, with the title of Professor of History 
in the University, was announced on 4 March, 1948. The new Director took up 
his duties after the close of the session. 


Admissions and Courses UE 


Tea iN postgraduate courses and seminars were offered in the University’s 
School of History, and most of these were conducted at the Institute. With 128 new 
admissions, the total membership reached the record figure of 373, an increase of 
gi over the session 1946-47. The actual number of students reading for higher 
degrees was 119, and the others included members of university and college staffs 
who habitually use the Institute for advanced work. One more university and one 
more university college entered the annual payments scheme, which entitles them to 
nominate their own postgraduate students to free places at the Institute. The 
tables on p. 22 indicate the widespread use now made of the Institute by members 
of other universities in Britain and abroad. 


Research Fellowships 


Two out of the three Research Fellows appointed last session successfully applied 
for renewal of their Fellowships in June, 1948. The third Fellow, Mr. A. J. Hanna, 
was appointed an Assistant Lecturer in History at University College, Southampton. 
Five new awards were made, so that altogether seven Research Fellows were 
appointed for the session 1948-49, three of them being London graduates, the other 
four graduates of the universities of Cambridge, Wales, Belfast and Cape Town 
respectively. 


INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


The Library 


The library was re-opened to readers in the new building on 1 September, 1947. 
As a temporary expedient, the old wooden shelving, which had done service since the 
Institute was founded, was re-erected pending the arrival of.new steel equipment. 
Before the end of the session, the top floor and part of the second floor had been 
re-shelved with steel bays, which provided more accommodation for the book and 
improved the appearance of the collection. Allowing for six withdrawals, the 
increase In the number of works on the shelves of the library was 1043 volumes. 
On 31 July, 1948, the total number of registered books, periodicals and pamphlets 
in the library was 65,354, including 3874 deposited on loan. 


There were comparatively few gifts made to the library during the session. 
Dr. G. P. Gooch added twenty-three further volumes to the special collection on the 
origins of the First World War, which he had previously presented, and Mr. Guy 
Harrison made additions to the local history collection. ‘The most numerous 
accessions to the library during the session were in the British rooms (395 volumes) 
and included a number of standard local histories, such as Hodgson’s History of 
Northumberland (7 volumes, 1898-1904). European countries accounted for a further 
248 volumes and the United States and Latin America between them for 190. 
There were also substantial additions in colonial history. The policy of spending 
the balance accumulated in the library funds during the war years on expensive 
foreign publications was continued, and the library was fortunate enough to secure 
in the sale room a number of valuable Italian sets, notably Muratori’s Antiquitates 
Italiae Medii Aevi (1738-42), Savioli’s Annali Bolognesi (1784-98), and the Scrittori 
del regno de Napoli (1769-72). Other purchases included a nearly complete run of 
the Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid, 1877-1940), back volumes of 
the Bibliothèque de-l Ecole des Ghartes, and Langerbach's Scriptores rerum Danicarum 
(1772-1878). A valuable exchange was arranged with the Istituto Storico per il 
Mediaevo at Rome, whose Director agreed to send a nearly complete collection of 
the great series of Fonti per la storia d'Italia and the Regesta Chartarum Italiae, in exchange 
for similar British historical publications. With the accessions mentioned, and a 
number of other purchases, the Italian section of the library should be of much 
greater service to scholars than hitherto. A start was also made with Byzantine 
material, including the major periodicals devoted to this vast subject. 


The bindery was kept very busy putting covers on the many new foreign books 
and periodicals. Among the work undertaken for other departments was the binding 
of the architect's drawings for the new University buildings. At the special request 
of Dr. Holden, the official plans of the South Bank Re-development Scheme were 
also bound in vellum for the London County Council. 


Bulletin 


Two numbers (62 and 63) of the Bulletin were 1ssued during the session. Both 
were double numbers issued in respect of subscriptions for the years 1946 and 1947. 
In addition, Supplement No. 13, covering the years 1942 to 1946 of the ‘Guide to 
the Historical Publications of the Societies of England and Wales, was issued with 
No. 63. The contents of«No. 62 included useful papers on “The present state of 
Czechoslovak archives," by Dr. J. V. Polišenský, and on “The Indian Historical 
Records Commission," by Dr. P. Basu. A further contribution to the series of 
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‘Bibliographical Aids to Research,’ by Mr. M. W. Beresford, dealt with “ Minutes 
of Enclosure Commissions." In this number appeared also the first of a new series 
which will describe current research work abroad, an account of “Historical 
activities in Belgium during the year 1946," by Dr. Jean Stengers. Bulletin No. 63 
included similar papers on “Historical activities in France during 1946," by Dr. J. 
Meuvret and Professor E. Perroy, and “Historical activities in the United States 
durifg 1946," by Professor Stanley Pargellis, Dr. Grace L. Nute, and Dr. Roscoe 
R. Hill. This number contained also the papers read at the Anglo-American 
Conference of Historians in 1947, all dealing with the existing position of medieval 
and modern historical studies in Britain and the United States—the British contri- 
butions by Mr. Philip Grierson, Professor R. Pares, and Professor E. L. Woodward, 
the American by Dr. G. P. Cuttino, Professor Stanley Pargellis, and Professor Crane 
Brinton. All the regular features appeared in these numbers: Notes and news, 
summaries of theses, corrections or additions to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and lists of historical manuscripts acquired by the principal repositories. 


Victoria County History 


The Victoria County History Committee for 1947-48 was constituted as follows, 
under the chairmanship of the Director: 


Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence Mr. Guy Parsloe Sir Frank Stenton 


Mr. C. T. Clay Sir Charles Peers Prof. A. Hamilton 
Mr. C. Johnson Col. C. E. Ponsonby Thompson 
Sir James Mann Sir Ernest Pooley Mr. G. M. Young 


Volume II of the Cambridgeshire History appeared during the session. This 
was a general volume dealing with aspects of the whole county—ancient earthworks, 
social and economic history, ecclesiastical history, religious houses, schools, industries 
and politics. ‘The money for this volume was raised before the war, and a drive to 
interest other counties in completing or beginning their Victoria County Histories 
resulted in the formation of a local Wiltshire Committee with substantial financial 
support from local authorities and institutions. Leicestershire and Oxfordshire 
took similar steps during the year towards the completion of their Histories. Mean- 
while Volume V of the Warwickshire History was nearly ready for publication and a 
further volume on Sussex had reached proof stage. A note on the finances of the 
History appears below (p. 9). 


Conferences and Co-operation 


The monthly evening Conferences convened by the Director were regularly 
held. Discussions were initiated on the following subjects: “The register of Thomas 
Hatfeld, Bishop of Durham," by Professor Hamilton Thompson; ‘My Lord 
Shelburne and the Anglo-American peace settlement of 1782~3,” by Professor 
Vincent Harlow; “The history of war," by Professor J. R. M. Butler; “The 
development of American historiography,” by Professor H. S. Commager; “The 
background of British policy in the Middle East," by Mr. Harold Beeley; “The 
frontier thesis in American historical literature,” by Professor D. M. Potter, and 
“Recurrence and unpredictability in history,” by Professor A. J. Toynbee. 


Apart from the distinguished company which attended the opening ceremony, 
visitors from abroad during the session included Professors D. G. Barnes from 
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Western Reserve University, G. W. Brown from Toronto, F. W. Buckley from Ober 
lin, Mildred Campbell from Vassar, K. Y. Chang from Nanking, R. Doucet from 
Besancon, E. M. Earle from Princeton, Astrid Friis from Copenhagen, P. Geyl from 
Utrecht, R. Koebner from Jerusalem, A. N. Kurat from Ankara, W. Notestein from 
Yale, E. Perroy from Lille, L. J. Ragatz from Washington, Elizabeth Rogers from 
Wilson College, S. E. Thorne from. Yale Law School and P. Vaucher from the 
Sorbonne. 


Anglo-American Conference of Historians 


. ‘After the successful revival of the annual Anglo-American Historical Conference 

on 5 July, 1947, it was proposed that a more ambitious series of meetings lasting three 
days might be arranged at the Institute for July, 1948, but it was later decided, in 
view of the small number of American scholars who were able to cross the Atlantic 
that summer, to limit the Conference again to one day. . Over two hundred persons, 
including a small number of Americans and Canadians, together with a few scholars 
from the continent of Europe, attended the Conference on Saturday, ro July, 1948. 
Papers were read on the following subjects: “English economy in the 13th century,” 
by Professor M. M. Postan; “Indentured servants and the foreign plantations," 
by Professor Mildred Campbell; “The deflection of naval strategy by politics in 
the War of American Independence,” by Dr. G. S. Graham. A discussion on 
“ Historians in the making”? was opened by Professor V. H. Galbraith and Sir 
Harold Bell in the evening. Luncheon was provided in tbe Large Refectory of the 
University and tea on the third floor of the Institute itself. 


Elections to vacancies on the Anglo-American Historical Committee were made 
by the Conference, and a meeting of this Continuation Committee was held during 
the day. The following were invited to serve on the Committee for the session 
1948-49: - | 

Professor H. Hale Bellot (Chairman); Professor Sir Charles Webster, Chairman 
of the British National Committee of the International Historical Congress; Mr. 
Hilary Jenkinson, Deputy Keeper of the Public Records; Professor J. G. Edwards, 
Director of the Institute of Historical Research; Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, 
President of the Royal Historical Society; Sir Harold Bell, President of the British 
Academy; Dr. G. Stanton Ford, Secretary of the American Historical Association 
(corresponding member); Professor K. S. Latourette, President of the American 
Historical Association (corresponding member); Dr. G. S. Graham, representing 
the Canadian Historical Association; a representative of the Historical Association; 
Professor Norma Adams; Professor Violet Barbour; Professor J. R. a Butler; 
Mr. J. Charles; Professor C. R. Cheney; Professor L. M. Hacker; Waldo 
Leland; Professor R. F. Nichols; Professor W. Notestein; Dr. Caroline. Robbins; 
Mr. B. H. Sumner and Professor R. F. Treharne. 


Social Activities 


The Students’ Committee arranged a number of discussions, walks, theatre 
parties and other social activities during the session. The Christmas Party on 
12 December, 1947, filled the new Common Room to overflowing. The annual 
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dinner arranged by the Dining Club on 2 July, 1948, was made the occasion of a 
farewell presentation to Professor and Mrs. Galbraith. In his speech as Chairman, 
Professor Renier also conveyed good wishes to Professor and Mrs. Harlow, whose 
impending departure from London to Oxford had just been announced. 


zs | ME Finance 


The Income and Expenditure Account in Appendix X shows that the grant of 
£14,000 allowed for the first year of the quinquennium was not fully used, a balance 
of £3589 being left to carry forward. The major: part of the £2000 allocated for 
Research Fellowships was held over until the next session. A substantial saving in 
the Director's salary was due to the resignation of Professor Galbraith. Expenditure 
was £1507 more than in 1946—7. Salaries for two additional members of the library 
staff and much higher maintenance charges‘in the new building accounted for most 
of this increase. Higher printing costs for the Bulletin were offset by good sales of 
back numbers. On the Income side there was a further refund of rates in respect of 
Tavistock House (£747). Some increase in the receipts from annual payments by 
other universities (£65) and from student fees (£10) may also be noted, although 
the income from the latter source will always be inconsiderable, as most students . 
pay composition fees at one of the colleges. 


The Victoria County History accounts are shown in Appendix X (c). The 
balance of £570 carried forward is the result of savings on salaries for posts not yet 
filled (viz. the second Assistant to the Editor and a part-time Architectural Assistant). 
The income from sales continued to be very satisfactory, especially the receipts from 
the sale of back volumes (£873, compared with £759 in the session 1946-47). 


Personnel 


Professor T. S. R. Boase retired from the Committee on his appointment ‘as 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Another vacancy was caused by the death 
of Professor F. Saxl on 22 March, 1948. The only new member appointed this 
session was Mr. F. Wormald, an Assistant Keeper in the Department of Manuscripts, 
British Museum. Two additions to the administrative staff were Miss Joan C. 
Lancaster, who came as Assistant Librarian in February, 1948, and a third Library 
. Assistant, Mr. J. L. Kirby, appointed at the same time. An additional Clerk, Miss 
Lesley Blofeld, joined the office staff at the beginning of the year. 


INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
APPENDICES 
I 


ADMISSION TO THE ÍNSTITUTE 


I. Persons using the Institute, having been admitted under— ‘ 


Regulation i. iia. iid, iie, iv, lid, iv, vi, Total of 
11. V1ll-1X. x. 
1947-8 . ; . 28 34 168 II4 29 373! 


. 9. Persons admitted for the first time in 1947-8, or re-admitted after more than a . 
year's interval— 
— I 53 57 17 128 


II 


Students admitted under Regulations ixa and ixb, and taking a full course of instruction 
for the Ph.D. or M.A. degrees, with the subjects of their theses. l 


For Ph.D. Registered at Director of Studies 
F. Adamiyat, Lic. en Droit (Teheran). London School of Professor Webster. 
Diplomatic relations of Persia with Economics 
ritain, Russia and ‘Turkey, 
1815-30. 8 | 
W. S. Andrews, M.A. (Oxford). | King's College Professor Williams. ` 
. The life of Zachary Pearce, 1690- | | 
nM 


H. C. Brookfield, B.A. London School of .Professor Stamp. 
A regional study of urban develop- Economics | 
ment in coastal Sussex since the 


eighteenth century. 
Margaret J. Buckerfield, M.A. Birkbeck College Professor East. ` 
The decline of the Wash ports. | 
P. Chaplais, Lic. és L. (Rennes). Institute Professor Galbraith. 
Gascon appeals to England, 1259- 
1453: 
J. L. D. Ciano, B.Sc. (Econ.). London School of Professor ‘Tawney. 
The rise of the silk industry. Economics 
Dorothy P. Clarke, B.A. (Belfast). King’s College Professor Harlow. 


The Colonial Office and the working 
of responsible government, 1854- 
68. 


H. Cole, M.A. King’s College Professor Williams. 
The constitutional background of the , 
mid-fifteenth century. 


H. M. Colvin, B.A. University College Professor Galbraith. 
A history of the English province 
- of the order of Prémontré. - P 


1 Including six attending a seminar only. 
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II (contd.) 
For Ph.D (contd.). - . Registered at 
W. F. Connell, M.A., M.Ed. (Mel- Institute of Educa- 
bourne). tion 


The educationàl thought and influ- 
e ence of Matthew Arnold. 


Jean L. Copeland, M.A. 
British influence on American trade 
unionism, 1880-1900. 

H. S. W. Corrigan, M.A. 

.. Foreign investments in Turkey. 

S. Davis, M.A. (Missouri). 
The British Labour Party and British 
foreign policy, 1933-9. ` 

K. O. Diké, M.A. SEDE e 
Trade and politics of the Niger Delta. 


J: Doise, Agrégé de PUniv. (France). 
Revolutions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
. Ethel Drus, M.A. (Cape Town). 
_ The Colonial Office and South Africa, 
1868-81. 


" G. R. Elton, B.A. (Ext.). ' 
Thomas Cromwell: ` aspects of his 
administrative work. 


Winifred Eyres, B.Sc. (Econ.). 
Agricultural and rural conditions in 


west Middlesex in the eighteenth. 


and early nineteenth centuries. 
Daphne H. Gifford, B.A. 
The parish in Domesday Book: a 
study of-the mother churches, 


manorial churches and rural. 
chapels in the late Saxon and early 
Norman periods. 


A. J. Hanna, B.A. (Belfast). 
The history of Nyasaland and north- 
eastern Rhodesia, 1875—95. 


Nelly Kerling, Hist. Doct. (Leyden). 
| Commercial relations of Holland and 
Zeeland with England from the 
late thirteenth century to the close 

of the middle ages. - 


E. W. J. Kerridge, B.A. 
ian development of Wiltshire, 
1540-1640. 
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Royal Holloway 
College 


King's College 


London School of 
Economics 


King's College 


. London: School of 


Economics 


King's College 
University College 


London School of 


Economics 


Royal Holloway 
College 


King's College 


London School of 


Economics 


University Cellege 


Director of Studies 


Dr. Greaves. 


Professor Bellot. 


Professor Penson. 


Professor Webster. 
Professor Harlow. 
Professor Ginsberg 


and Mr. L. G. 
Robinson. 


-Professor Harlow. 
Professor Neale. 


Professor Tawney. ' 


Professor Deanesly. 


Professor Harlow. 


Miss Carus-Wilson. 


Professor Tawney. 
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II (contd.) 


For Ph.D (contd.) 


R. E. M. McCaughan, M.A., B.Arch. 
(Liverpool), A.R.I.B.A. 
The growth of settlements in Britain. 


Irene C. Marshall, B.A. (Cambridge). 
Historical geography of medieval 
Surrey. 


Heather M. Martienssen, B.Arch., B.A., 

M.A. (Witwatersrand). 
The architectural theory and prac- 
tice of Sir William Chambers, R.A. 


R. Massini, D.Phil. (Basle). 
Sir Luke Schaub. 


"G; J. de C. Mead, M.A. 
The administrative nobility of France 
in the eighteenth century. 


Doreen J. Milne, M.A. (Glasgow). 
The Rye House Plot: its connections 
with the Exclusion Contest and its 
consequences till 1685. 


W. E. Minchinton, B.Sc. (Econ.). 
The commercial development of 
Bristol in the eighteenth century. 


- F. W. O'Reilly, M.A. (Texas Christian 
Univ.) | 
Latin-America in world affairs, 1938- 
48. 
R. B. K. Petch, B. A. 
(London). 


The development of the knight during 
the middle ages. 


Millicent J. Roe, B.Sc. (Econ.). 


(Leeds), M.A. 


Employment of children in England 


and Wales, 1870-1902. 


A. A. Saltman, B.A. (Cambridge). 
Life of Theobald, archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


M. el T. Shibeika, B.A. (Beirut). 
The Sudan and the Mahdist revolu- 
tion of 1881-85. 


J. W. Spurr, B.A. (Acadias Nova Scotia). 
Some aspects of French policy in 
Southern Tuscany, 1796-1803. 


I2 


Registered at 
King's College 


Birkbeck College 


Courtauld Insti- 
tute. 


University College 


King's College 


1 
A 


Bedford College 


London School of 
Economics 


London School of 


Economics 


King’s College 


London School of 
Economics 
King’s College 


Bedford College 


University College 


Dieter of Studies 
Professor Williams. 


* 


Professor East. * 
Dr. M. Whinney. 
Professor Renier. 

Dr. Cobban. 


Dr. Greaves. 


Mr. Judges. 


Profesor Manning 
and Dr. Hum- 


phreys. 


| Professor Williams. 


Mr. Beales. 


Professor Darlington. 


Professor Penson. 


Dr. Cobban. 
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For Ph.D. (contd.) Registered at Director of Studtes 


E. Sweetman, M.A. D.Lit. (Melbourne). Westfield College Dr. Martin. 
Life and work of the Rt. Hon. Charles 


Buller. s 
Iftne J. Thirsk, B.A. Westfield College Professor Tawney 
The sale of delinquents’ estates under and Dr. Martin. 


the Commonwealth and the land 
settlement at the Restoration. 


N. C. P. Tyack, M.A. (Bristol). = London School of. Professor Tawney. 
Migration from East Anglia to New Economics 
England before 1660. 


W. G. Urry, B.A. Birkbeck College Professor Darlington. 
Early charters and rentals of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 


Freda Wolfson, M.A. (Witwatersrand). King’s College Professor Harlow. 
British relations with the Gold Coast, 


1843-80. 
Margaret S. Wolfson, B.A. London School of Professor Ashton and 
The Gordon riots. ~ Economics and Mr. F. J. 
2 = | Fisher. 
Mary À. Anderson, B.A. Bedford College Professor Penson. 


The character of British relations 
with France, 1859-65. 


E. G. Ashby, B.A. King's College Professor Williams. 
Some aspects of the life of the secular 
clergy and the people in the City 
of London, 1429-1529. 


Winifred Bamforth, B.A. Bedford College Professor Penson. 
British interests in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley, 1856-68. 


R. H. Beevers, B.A. (Oxford). University College Professor Bellot. 
Northern theories of agrarian reform 
in the South during the recon- 
struction period. 
Margaret H. Bell, B.A. Bedford College Miss Tooley. 
The life and works of Nicolaus de 
Clemangiis, particularly in rela- 
tion to the Conciliar Movement. 
Joan E. M. Bellord, B.A. Bedford College Miss Tooley. 
Puritan ideas on colonisation and on 
the development of overseas com- 
merce, in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 


R. E. Brock, B.A. | ' King's College Professor Williams. 
An aspect of early Tudor history. 
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MM II (contd.) 
For Ph.D. (contd.) Registered ai 
Muriel Cinnamon, B.A. Bedford College 


The Turkish Straits in British foreign 
policy, 1878-85. | 
B. W. Clapp, B.A. 


Economic and-social history of east 
London, 1850-1900. 


G. E. Connell-Smith, B.A. 
Anglo-Spanish trade in the early 
Tudor period, 1485-1547. 


A. À. Conway, B.A. 
New Orleans as an immigration port 
in the nineteenth century. 


L. W. Cowie, B.A. (Oxford). 
The conflict of social, political and 
religious ideals in English educa- 
tion, 1660-1714. 


For M.A. 
`P. L. Daniel, B.A. ` 
The commercial history of Ipswich in 
the later middle ages. 


Jean M. Dunlop, B.A. 
The development of fisheries on the 
north-west coast of Scotland, 1750— 
1850. 
Norah M. Fuidge, B.A. 
The personnel of the Parliament of 
1563. 
Alison M. Hughes, B.A. (Oxford). 
` The development of railroads in the 
south-west of the United States 
before the Civil War. 


J. F. Kerslake, B.A. 
British opinion and policy towards 
France in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 


Sheila Lambert, B.A. 
The influence of Parliament upon 
the foreign policy of the Gladstone 
government, 1868-74. 


Hilda I. Lee, B.A. 
Malta as a British colony, 1824-51. 


Eileen M. Ludgate, B.A. , 
The economic history of Jamaica, 
1671-90. 
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London School of 
Economics 
Birkbeck College 
University College 
King's College 


London School of 
"^ Economics 


Bedford College 


King's College 


University College 


University College 


Bedford College 


Bedford College - 


. Bedford College 


Director of Studies 
Professor Penson. 
1 
Mr. Fisher. j 
Dr. Ruddock. 


Professor Bellot. 


Professor Williams. 


Miss Carus- Wilson. 


Dr. Greaves. 


Professor Neale. 


Professor Bellot. 
Dr. Cobban. 
Professor Penson. 


Professor Penson. 


Dr. Greaves. 
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For M.A. (contd.) 7 | Registered at Director of Studies 
J. P. McLaughlin, B.A. (Queen's, King- University College Dr. Cobban. 
ston, Ontario.) | 
Ideas of intervention: and neutrality 


in S relations, 1790— 
1800. 


Hazel Matthews, B.A. | University College Professor Neale. 
Personnel ofthe Parliament of 1584-5. 


Valerie E. Morant, B.A. ` Birkbeck College Professor Wooldridge. 
The historical geography of Maid- 
stone. - 
Joan O. Morgan, B.A. University College Dr, Cobban. 


The life and ideas of Bertrand Barére 
de Vieuzac up to 1791. 


Margaret K. Mort, B.A. Royal Holloway Professor Neale. 
Personnel of the Parliament of 16or. College 
E. L. C. Mullins, B.A. University College Professor Neale. 


The effects of the Marian and Eliza- 
bethan religious settlements upon 
the clergy of the City of Londo 


1553-64. | 
S. H. Nicholson, B.A. University College Mr. Reddaway. 
The London parish in the seven- | | 
teenth century. ? 
A. T. Pattisson, B.A. (St. Andrews). University College Professor Bellot. 


Squatter sovereignty and the terri- 
tories of the United States from 
1787 to the Civil War. 


_ À. K. Powis, B.A. King’s College Professor Sykes. 
The whigs and their cations with 
William III, 1689-98. E 


Evelyn M. Price, B.A. _ King's College Professor Williams. 
Ralph, Lord Cromwell, and his a 
household, studied from household . 


accounts. 


N. F. Richards, B.A. (Wales). University College Dr. Cobban. 
The relations between the French 
emigré Royalists and the British 
government, 1795-1802. 
Joan P. Schwitzer, B.A. Bedford College Professor Penson. 


The British attitude to French colon- 
isation, 1875-87. 


D. A. Shavreen, B.A. | University College Mr. Reddaway. 
Influence of the London livery com- ° 
panies on municipal and state 


politics, 1603—89. 
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II (contd.) 


For- M.A. (contd.) 


Alison Shrubsole, B.A. 


An aspect of English monastic history. - 


T. Ting, B.A. (National Univ. apre 
Anglo-Russian rivalryin China, 1894- 
96. 


Evelyn M. Trafford, B.A. 
Personnel of the Parliament of 1 592-3. 


T. E. Tyler, B.A. (Wales). 
The English posts on Hudson's Bay, 
1670—1715. 


Elizabeth M. Veale, B.A. 
The Skinners of London: a study in 
fifteenth-century society. 


T. G. Wyatt, B.A. 
Alien settlers in England during the 
reign of Henry VIII. 


Joyce A. Youings, B.A. 
The social and political effects of the 
dissolution of the monasteries in 
Devonshire. 


Ada Zemach, M.A. (Jerusalem). 
The political thought of ‘Alexis de 
Tocqueville. 


Royal Holloway Professor Deanesly. 
College \ 
School of Slavonic Dr. Bolsover: 
and East Euro- e 
pean Studies 
University College “Professor Neale. 


Birkbeck College Dr. Graham. 
King’s College Professor Williams. 
Birkbeck College Dr. Ruddock. 


King’s College Professor Williams.. 


University College . Dr. Cobban. 
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External and other Students admitted under Regulations iic, iie, and iid, and their 


gubjects of research. 


For Ph.D. (Ext.) 


E. E. Barker. 
Somerset Charters to 1087. 


R. Douch, B.A. (Ext.) l 
The Island and Royal Manor of 
Portland, Co. Dorset, with special 
. reference to the survival of the 
strip system. : 


For M.Sc. (Econ.) 


D. G. C. Allan, B.Sc. (Econ.). 
Riots and rebellions caused by the 
agrarian changes under James I 


and Charles I. 
P. C. C. Fang, B.A. (National. Univ. 
Peiping). 
“The Times" and foreign affairs, 
1835-41. 
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Registered ai 
Institute 


Director of Studies 


Institute 


London School of Professor Tawney. 
Economics ` 


London School of Professor Webster. 
Economics 
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III (contd.) 
For M.Sc. (Econ.) (contd.) Registered at Director of Studies 
Margaret G. James, M.A. (Oxford). London School of Mr. Judges. 


The commercial policy of the House 
of Commons, 1603-29. 


A? Welti, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.). 
The towns of the Lower Medway 
valley. | 


D. J. Schove, B.Sc. 
lhe history and chronology of 
. calamities. 


E J. Seow, B.Arch. (Melbotsse): 
History of the architecture of London 
from the eighteenth century. 
For Ph.D. or D.Phil. of other Universities 
Cambridge 
JP. W: Ehrman, B.A. (Cambridge). 


The Admiralty i in the French War of. 


William III. 


J. R. Lander, B.A. (Cambridge). 

The personnel of the royal administra- 
tion in the fifteenth century with 
Special reference to the Yorkist 
period. 


P. A. M. Taylor, B.A. (Cambridge). 
The Mormon emigration from Great 
Britain: 1840-70. 
Dublin 
B. Inglis, B.A. (Oxford). 
The freedom of the Press in Ireland, 
1789-1850. 
Durham 
M. 2m B.A. (Punjab). 
eet os of Afghanistan in the 


dle eastern Dona de system, 
1842-80. 


Hebrew Univ. Jerusalem, - 


M. M. Vereté, M.A. ( Jerusalem). 
Relations between England and the 
Levant, 1825-41. 


Leeds | 
F. J. West, B.A. (Leeds). 


The office of Justiciar in Anglo- 
= Norman England. 
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Economics 


London School of Professor East. 


Economics 


University College Professor Dingle. 


Courtauld Insti- Mr. Summerson and 
tute Mr. Reddaway. : 
| e 
Institute Dr. Cam. 
Institute Dr. Cam. 
Institute Professor Brogan. 
Institute Professor Moody. 
Institute Professor Penson. 


London School of 
Economics 


Institute ° Professor Le Patourel. - 
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III (contd.) "Pu 


For Ph.D. or D.Phil. of other Universities (contd.) 


Liverpool 
Zenab E. Rashed, B.A. (Cairo). 
The Peace of Paris, 1763. . 


Manchester 


F. Spencer, B.A, (Manchester). 

Diplomatic correspondence and dis- 
atches of John, fourth earl of 
Sand 1763—65. 


| Oxford 
T. Hallinan, B.A. (Harvard). 
The incomes of Buckinghamshire 
gentry, 1536-1642. 
Margery K. James, B.A. (Oxford). 
The non-sweet wine trade of England 


during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 


P. J. Jones, B. A. (Oxford). 
e Malatesta of Rimini. 


K. E. Marengo, B.A. (Oxford). 
The cartoon as a political weapon 
in England, 1784-1832. 


W. F. Monk, M.A. (Oxford and New 
Zealand). 
British Imperial policy in the Medi- 
terranean during the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars. 


A. P. Thornton, M.A. (Glasgow). 
Catholic policy and administration 
tion in the West Indies, 1660-85. 
Toronto 


F. D. Blackley, M.A. (Toronto). i 
Church and State in England, 1345- 
85. 


For D.Litt. degree of another University 


Paris 


F. Crouzet, Agrégé de l'Univ. (France). 


The effect of the continental system 
on British trade and industry, 
1806-13. 


B. Darivas, Dr. en Droit (Paris): 
The Poor Law in England from 1601 
to 1834. 
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Institute 


Institute 


Institute 


Institute 


Institute 


Institute 


Institute 


Institute 


Institute 


London School of 
Economics 


Institute 


Director of Studies 


x Professor Thomson. 


Professor Namier. 


Ma 


— 


Mr. C. Hill. 


Miss Carus- Wilson. 


Miss Ady. 


Professor Aspinall. 


Professor Harlow. 


Professor Harlow. 


Professor Wilkinson. 


~ 
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III. (contd.) 


For B.Latt. degree of another University 
Oxford 


Madeline J. Barber, B.A. (Oxford). 
Landed property of London mer- 
* chants, 1377-1413. 


J. T. Driver, B.A. (Liverpool). 
Burgess representation of Wiltshire, 
1422-37. 


E. Prevelakis, Diploma in history 
Athens). 
ritish policy towards the change of 
dynasty in Greece, 1862-63. 


J. W. Sherborne, B.A. (Oxford). . 
The English Navy in the fourteenth 


century. 
H. M. Vincent, B.A. 


Aspects of the 
Napoleon ITI. 


RE 
oreign policy of 


For M.A. degrees of other Universities 


Birmingham 
M. Anis, B.A. (Cairo). 
- . The-relations between England and 
Egypt, 1774-1815. 
Mary M. Harrison, B.A. (Birmingham). 
Civil defence in Britain in the Second 
World War. 


|J. M. Mottram, B.A. (Birmingham). 
. The political ideas of Maurice Barrès. 


Liverpool 
Alma C. Turnbull, B.A. (Liverpool). 
The English Jacobites, 1689-1723. 
Manchester | 
L. Scott, B.A. (Manchester). 


Under Secretaries of State, 1755-75. 


Wales 


W. O. Williams, B.A. (Wales). 
Gentry of Anglesey in the seventeenth 
century. 
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‘Institute 


Institute 


Registered at Director of Studies 


Institute Mr. McF arlane. 


Mr. McFarlane. 


Institute 


Institute Mr. Sumner. 


Institute 


~ 


Mr. McFarlane. 


Institute Mr. A. Goodwin. 


- 


Institute Professor Hawgood. - 


Professor Hawgood. 


Institute Professor Hawgood. 


Professor Thomson. 


Institute Professor Namier. 


. University College Mr. E. G. Jones. 


INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH | 
Students admitted under regulations iic, lid, 1v and viii, but not working specifically : 


for a degree. 


R. L. Arrowsmith, M.A. (Oxford). 
The Charterhouse Register, 1769- 
1872. 
A. L. Burns, M.A. (Melbourne). 
Methodology of history and the 
social services. 
J. L. Flaiszer, M.A. (Jerusalem), Ph.D. 


prim 

e ideological origins of totali- 
tarian democracy. 

A. R. B. Fuller, M.A. (Cambridge). 

. Minor corporations of Cantérbury 
Cathedral, 1300-1536, with special 
reference to minor canons. 

E. Giddey, B.A. (Lausanne). 

Diplomatic relations between Eng- 
land and Switzerland in the 
second half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Ragnhild M. R. Hatton, Cand. Mag. 

Oslo). 

DRM relations between Great 
ritain and the Dutch Republic, 
1714-21. 

Marjorie B. Honeybourne, M.A. 

The topogiaphy of medieval Lon- 
don 


Marjorie G. Jacobs, M.A. (Sydney). 
The background of emigration from 
Great Britain and Ireland to 
Australia after 1850. 


Fernande J. Delfosse, Lic. 
Lettres (Brussels). 
Commercial and political relations be- 

tween England and the Low Countries 
during the seventeenth century: 


Katherine F. MacN aughton, M.A. (New , 
Brunswick). 
Education in the British colonial SEE 
1783-1825. 


Agnes E. Roberts, M.A. ` 
The chartulary of St. Giles in the Fields. 


P. Russell, F.I.C.A. 
History of the port and 
Dartmouth. 


Mary C. L. Salt, M.A. . 
Disputes concerning the Peculiar of 
Bosham, 1308-23. 


Irene Scouloudi, M.Sc. (Econ.). 
The Visscher view of London, 1616. 


A. E. Smith, D.Phil. (Oxford). 
The history of Anglo-American relations. 


Grace Stretton, M.A. 
. Medieval travel. 


P. D. Whitting, B.A. 
A reyision and extension of Thomas 
Faulkner’s “History and antiquities 
of Hammersmith,” 1839. 


en Phil. et 


town of 


Students admitted under regulation x, using the Institute during vacations only. 


J. €. Cheng, B. À. (Shanghai), M.A. 
arvar 
Anglo- Chinese diplomatic relations, 
1860-64, with special reference to 
the Teiping rebellion. 


R. J. Dickson, M.A. (Belfast). 
Emigration from the northern ports 
of Ireland to North America in 
the eighteenth century. >œ . 
J. Godard, Agrégé de l’Univ. (France). 
Trade between England and Picardy 
in the middle ages. 
J. A. Lesourd, Agrégé de l’Univ. 
(France). 
The Roman Catholics in England, 


1850-1914. 


P. R. Locher, B.A. (Notre Dame), M.A. 
(Harvard). - 
Anglo-French intellectual relations dur- 
ing the period of the first Entente 
Cordiale. 


E. G. Ohlin, B.A. (Stockholm). 
Social aspects of parliamentary govern- 
ment under Gladstone and Disraeli. 


Elizabeth R. Poyser, B.A. (Cambridge). 
Anglo-Italian trade at the: port of 
Leghorn in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


J. F. Trabut-Cussac, Lic. és lettres (Bor- 


deaux). 
English rule in Gascony under Edward I. 
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Students attending a seminar, but not otherwise using the Institute. 

Audrey V. Axon, Elizabeth M. Elvey, Mary E. Finch; Winifred Harrison, R. W. Morris, 
: and J. J. Troy. l 
: RxsEARGH COURSES AND SEMINARS 

Professor Margaret Deanesly. 

Ah introduction to the sources of English history from the sixth to the twelfth century. 
Professor V. H. Galbraith. 

An introduction to palaeography and diplomatic., 
Dr. H. Buchthal. 

An introduction to medieval manuscript illumination. 
Professor H. E. Butler. 

A class for the reading of medieval Latin texts. 
Miss Rosalind Hill. 

An introductory course on medieval bishops’ registers. 
Professor T. F. T. Plucknett. 
.. Seminar on English legal history, 1216-1327. 
: Miss E. Carus- Wilson. | 

Seminar on English economic history in the later Middle Ages. 
Professor C. H. Williams. 

Seminar on later English medieval history. 
Mr. S. T. Bindoff. 

Àn introduction to research in the early modern period. 
Professor J. E. Neale. 

Seminar on Tudor history. 
Dr. A. Ruddock. 

Seminar on early Tudor economic history. 
Profesor R. H. Tawney. _ 

Seminar on the economic and social history of England, 1600-42. 
Professor G. J. Renier. 

Seminar on diplomatic history in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Professor Lillian M. Penson and Dr. R. W. Greaves. 

Seminar on British administrative history in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Professor Sir Charles Webster. 

Seminar on European diplomacy, 1814-78. 
Professor Lillian M. Penson: | 

Seminar on British foreign policy in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Dr. A. B. C: Cobban. 

Seminar on modern French history. 
Mr. F. Clarke. | 

Seminar on German history. 
Professor Vincent Harlow and Dr. Eveline C. Martin. 

Seminar on the history of British Imperial policy and administration. 
Professor H. Hale Bellot. 

Seminar on the history of the United States of America since 1783. 
Dr. R. A. Humphreys. / 

Seminar on Latin-American history. 
Mr. T. F. Reddaway. 

Seminar on London history. 
Professor C. H. Philips. 

Seminar on British India, 1773-1858. 
Dr. B. Lewis. ° 

History of Islam in the Near East. 
Mr. O. P. N. B. van der Sprenkel. 

History of China, 1842-1901. ° 
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In the tables below each person is assigned to one university or college only, normally 
that at which he holds an appointment or is registered as a student. ‘Thus the numerous 
graduates from other universities who are teaching at London colleges or registered there 
as students are enumerated under (i) Consequently the figures given under (ii) do not 
indicate the full extent to which other universities are connected with the Institute. i 


(i) Colleges and schools of the University represented at the Institute. 


"Teachers Other | 

Holding Teachers Students Total 
Seminars 

. . Bedford College . 2 5 12 1g 
Birkbeck Coll I 3 7 II 
Courtauld Institute - — 2 2 
Institute of Education . — — I I 
King’s College . ; T. 7 20 29 
London School of Economics 5 ^9 20 94. 
Queen Mary College . .— 3 ~ 3 
Royal Holloway College . I 4 4 9 
School of Oriental Studies . 2 — — 2 
School of Slavonic Studies . — 9 I 4 
' University College ur 8 21 36 
Warburg Institute $E 2 — 3 
Westfield College . 2 2 2 6 
23 46 2 139 


(i) Some of the teachers and students from other universities represented at the Institute. 


(a) GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (b) OVERSEAS 

Aberdeen . : E. Australi 6 
Belfast 5 Belgium I 
Birmingham 9 Canada 5 
Bristol . 2 China 3 
Cambridge 9 Denmark — 
Dublin 4 Egypt 3 
Durham . 2 France 7 
Edinburgh 3 Greece I 
Exeter I Holland I 
Glasgow 8 India I 
per 4 Palestine 4 
Leicester . TE Persia : I 
Liverpool . 05 South Africa 3 
Manchester . 6 Sweden  .- I 
Oxford . 22 Switzerland 2 
Sheffield "E: U.S.A. 9 
Southampton . 2 
St. Andrews . 0 
Wales . 8 

9 48 
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IX 


Tse Lmrary. (a) Donations from 1 August, 1947, to 31 July, 1948. 


° : Vols. Vols. 
Canada, The High Commissioner for 4 Hirschfeld, Dr. O. ; ; 6 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- Massachusetts, Commonwealth of 2 
national Peace . : : . 2 Mueller, Dr. C. . | ; 5 
Danske Sprog-og Litteraturselskab . 7 Norregaard, Mr. G. 2 
Drapers’ Company of London 2 Powley, Mr. E. B. 2 
Field, Mr. A. M. C. ; i 5 Public Record Office 4 

` Gooch, Dr. G. P. . ; 23 Royal Empire Society 2 
Harrison, Mr. H. Guy . 4 Royal Historical Society 2 


The following gave one volume each: Mr. F. D. Blackley, California University, 
Canadian Public Archives, Canterbury and York Society, Chief Archivist of the Central 
African Archives, Clarendon Press, Sir Fred Clarke, Copenhagen Royal Library, Coventry 
City Council, Miss M. K. Dale, Mr. E. S. de Beer, Mr. R. H. d'Elboux, the French 
Embassy, Professor Astrid Friis, Professor V. H. Galbraith, Mons. M. Giraud, Professor 
.R. A. Humphreys, Mr. G. F. James, Mr. C. Johnson, Miss N. Kerling, Professor D. 
Knoop and Dr. G. P. Jones, the Committee for the Survey of Parochial Documents within 
the Diocese and County of Lincoln, the Deputy Keeper of the Records Northern Ireland, 
Nottingham Corporation, Oxford University Press, Province of Quebec Archives, Pro- 
fessor L. J. Ragatz, Mr. P. Russell, Mr. J. G. Sandeman, Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, 
Somerset County Council, Chief Archivist of the Union of South Africa, Agent General for 
Tasmania, James Thin and Company, United States of America Library of Congress, 
Professor H. Vianna, the Editor of the Victoria County History, Miss Joan Wake, Mr. I. 
N. Ware, Count R. Weiss. . : 


.(b) Gifts of Periodicals from 1 August, 1947, to 31 July, 1948. 


The following is a list of those who have given periodicals during the session: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace For Conciliation), Copenhagen Royal Library 
(Dania Polyglotta), Mr. E. S. de Beer (Bodleian Library Record), Sir Dd d'Egville ( Journal 
of the Parliaments of the Empire), Government Publications Sale Office, Eire (List of Government 
Publications), Empire Parliamentary Association (Summary of Congressional Proceedings, 
U.S.A.), Sir William Foster (Geographical Journal and Indian Historical Records Commission 
Proceedings of Meetings), Instituto de Espafia (Hispania and Revista de Indias), New York 
Historical Society (New York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin), High Commissioner for 
New Zealand (Monthly Abstract of Statistics), Pilgrim Trust (Annual Report), Mr. T 
Reddaway (International Affairs), South African Library (Quarterly Bulletin), H.M. Stationery 
- Office E List of Government Publications), United Nations Educational Scientific 

and Cultural Organisation (Unesco Bulletin for Libraries), United States of America Library 
of Congress (Monthly Checklist of State Publications and Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions), 
National Library of Wales (National Library of Wales Journal). 
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| | x (conti) 
(b) BULLETIN ACCOUNT, 1 August, 1947, to 31 P 1948 


EN 


5-34. x5 uk 


Expenditure 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co.—"* 
Printing, binding, etc., in- 
cludifg D.N.B. offprints and 


author’s copies— 
Vol. XXI— 


a E Ted copies, 104 PP 227 1 7 
o. 63 (700 copies, 100 pp.) 247 1 2 
Printing, finding, etc.— 
Theses Supp. No. 9 (700 | 
copies, 26 pp.) : 58 10 3 
Guide eee ‘a 13 (700 
copies, e ‘ . 78 4 8 " 
Postage 18 13 6 
deca ier lh : e SERIO: FT 
j — 441 10 
INSTITUTE OF HisroriaaAL REsEARGH— 
Postage . : i . 16 6 5 
Stationery © = — = 
Maintenance of stock . 20 16 8 
eise MAS 


£678 13 10 
T 


d. 


I 


Income 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co.— 
. 327 subscriptions (London). 


124 subscriptions PNE 33 17 10 
Casual sales. 


INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEAROH— 


151 subscriptions 
Casual sales 

Interest on Investments 
Advertisements . 


Balance, being excess of expen- 
diture over income, carried 
down , : 


CAPITAL ACOOUNT 


"Purchase of 303 25. 4d. 84% ape e s. d. 
Loan, | + 274 1 0 


69 Life Subscriptions . 


102 39 


17 12 


d. £ s. d. 
9 


I 
159 13 8 


HO OM 


191, 5 5 


393 14 9 


£678 13 1o 
[me —————Á—ÁÀÓ 


274 1 0 


(c) VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORY ACCOUNT, : August, 1947, to 31 July, 1948 


(i) GENERAL AQCOUNT 


Income 


University of London Grant 


(ii) PRODUCTION ACCOUNT 


Expenditure 

E s à 

Salaries . 1,201 18 4 
Superannuation 40 0 O0 
Stationery 9 I9 9 
Postage . 715 O 
97 10 7 

Miscellaneous : ; 182 I 7 
Balance carried down , i . 57019 9 
£2,000 o 0 

£ s. d. 

Fees of contributors . . : . 1894 6 0 
Expenses of contributors . ‘ : 38 9 7 
Printing and binding is F 1,147 2 7 
Advertising | i ; ; ' 8$ 9 0 
Balance carried down à : . 49017 8 


£1,813 18 10 


Sales 
Donation . 


Transfer from Oxfordshire F und , 


L 5. d. 
2,000 O0 O 


£2,000 Oo O 


L s d- 
1,398 8 10 
100 O O 
315 IO O 


£1,813 18 10 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCH FOR UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1940-45 


THE first part of this supplement contains particulars of historical theses completed during the years 1940—4 5, 
and the second of theses in progress on. June r, 1946, including a few which were registered after this date, in 
the universities and university colleges of the United Kingdom. Theses in geography which have some definite 
historical interest are also included, being shown separately at the end of each section. Under the respective 
degrees the subjects are arranged chronologically, as far as possible, and the year of presentation is indicated 
in each case. names given in brackets are those of the teachers under whose supervision the theses have 
been or are being prepared, and at the end of each section are given the names of the contributors who have 
supplied the information. 

In the universities of Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Durham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Sheffield and Wales copies of all theses and published works submitted for degrees, in 
those of Cambridge, Leeds (usually), Oxford and Reading only copies of doctoral theses, are deposited in the 
respective university libraries, where they may as a rule be consulted. In London copies of historical theses 
may also, z most cases, be consulted at the Institute of Historical Research. In the university of St. Andrews 
are filed in the Secretary's office and may be consulted in the library.* 

- No theses of historical interest were completed during the period covered by the supplement in the university 
‘colleges of Hull and Southampton. 










PART I. 
THESES COMPLETED DURING 1940-1945. 


Ph.D. ABERDEEN. : 
English: pulpit oratory, 1680-1850. By David K. Somerville. 1942. (Professor 

G. L. Bickersteth.) . P 
Education in Aberdeenshire before 1872. By Ian J. Simpson. 1942. (Dr. Norman 
Walker.) 
: LUN J. B. Brack. 


ÈS BELFAST. 
decline of the native Irish monasticism from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. 
By R. B. 1944. (Professor J. E. Todd and Dr. D. B. Quinn.) 

Bohemund I, pice of Antioch. By Margaret P. Brennan. 1942. (Professor 
Todd.) . 
. The ‘undertaker’ in Ireland in.the first half of the eighteenth century. By J. L. 
McCracken, 1941. (Professor Todd and Dr. Quinn.) 


* The particulars for the years 1940 to-1942 have already appeared in the body of the Buletin, 
nos. 54, 56 and 58, and are reprinted in this supplement 'for convenience of reference. ' -> 

? For further information see L. Newcombe, The Accessibility. of British University Thesis 
Literature (Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, 1939). 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1947 


Scottish ecclesiastical influence upon Irish presbyterianism from the non-subscription 
„controversy to-the union of the synods. By Robert Allen. 1940. (Professor Todd and 
Dr. Quinn.) . 

The operation of'the penal laws against the protestant noriconformists in Ireland in the 
eighteenth century. By J. C. Beckett. 1941. (Professor Todd and Dr. Quinn.) 

The struggle for tenant-right in Ulster, 1829-50. By B. A. Kennedy. 1943. 


(Professor Todd.) 
J. E. Topp and G. O. Savrszs. 


Ph.D. 
A social and economic history of Belfast in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
By J. J. Monaghan. 1940. (Professor Todd and Dr. Quinn.) 
J. E. Topp. 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. | 

The evolution of settlement in county Antrim down to Norman times. By E. Watson. 
1940. (Dr. E. Estyn Evans.) i 

Geographical factors in the growth and decline of the ports of north-east Ireland. By 
Sybil Ward. 1940. (Dr. Evans.) E 
| The geographical distribution of physical types in county Antrim. By J. M. Mogey. 
1940. (Dr. Evans.) s 

A social and cultural study of crofter life on the west Donegal seaboard. By P. O'Neill. 
1940. (Dr. Evans.) 


MSc. 
The composition and distribution of woods in Ireland from the sixteenth century to the 
establishment of the Ordnance Survey. By Eileen M. McCracken. 1944. (Dr. Evans.) 
The Lough Neagh shire area : its physical evolution and human utilization. By 
Marion Addison. 1945. (Dr. Evans.) 
E. Estyn Evans. ` 


M.A. BIRMINGHAM. 
Some aspects of the administration of the poor law in Birmingham during the eighteenth 
century. By Mary McNaulty. 1942. (Mr. G. Templeman.) 
The reception of the American constitution in Britain. By Dorothea Pattinson. 1941. 


(Dr. J. A. Hawgood.) 


G. TEMPLEMAN. 


M.A. BRISTOL. ` 
‘The development of tramp shipping in the port of Bristol, 1840-90. By J. R. Stevens. 
1940. (Profesor C. M. MacInnes.) s ; 
The social, economic and political problems of the Stuart settlement of Jamaica. By 
R. W. Harris. 1943. (Professor McInnes.) : 
à R.'B. Mowar and D. DoucLas. 
2 a 


THESES COMPLETED E 


Historical Geography. 

M.A. E ' 
The land utilisation and agriculture of Somerset. By M. G. Bartlett. 1945. (Pro- 
fessor W. W. Jervis.) 


MSa _ 3 | | 
_ A regional geography of north Wiltshire. By W. Wakefield. 1944. (Professor 
` Jervis.) ‘ . | 
Historical geography of Herefordshire. By C. E. Brown. 1945. (Professor Jervis.) 
. | ; W. W. Jervis. 
M.Litt. CAMBRIDGE. 


The political significance of the career of the earl of T'yrconnel in Irish history, and its 
relation to. the cause of James II, 1685-89. By Miss E. M. Brady. 1943. (Professor 
H. Butterfield.) 

Economic and political relations with India and Afghanistan since 1900. By T. Basu. 
1942. (Mr. C. R. Fay.) | 


Ph.D. 
‘ History of Bogomilism in Bulgaria. By Prince D. Obolensky. 1943. (Miss E. M. 
Hill.) ; - 
The philosophy of law of St. Thomas Aquinas. By F. H. Hunt. 1941. (Dr. E. 
Barker.) ` ; 
© Canterbury Cathedral priory. By R. A. L. Smith. 1941. (Professor M. M. Postan.) 
City-state and Church. By A. A. T. Ehrhardt. 1:943. (Dr. W. Telfer.) | 
Certain aspects of the industrial revolution in South Wales, 1760-1850. By A. H. John. 
1940. (Professor J. H. Clapham.) : 
European penetration ‘of the South Pacific, 1779-1842. By J. W. Davidson. 1942. 
(Professor E. A. Walker.) 
Lord Liverpool and Liberal Toryism, 1820-1827.1 By W. R. Brock. 1942. (Dr. 
G. M. Trevelyan.) 
British opinion in regard to Austria, 1848-67. By Baron D. K. J. von Hirsch. 1945. 
(Dr. Barker.) - 


: J. T. SAUNDERS. 


Historical Geography. 
MSc. 


- Historical geography of the Forest of Dean. By J. C. Stuttard. 1941. (Dr. H. C. 
Darby.) 


CA 


F. DEBENHAM. 


MLitt. DURHAM. 


The history of Winchcombe Abbey. By the Rev. G. 'T. Haigh. 1944. (Professor 
A, Hamilton Thompson.) 


E. Hucnzs. 
1 Cambridge University Press, 1941., 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1947 


Ph.D. EDINBURGH. 


The life and times of Marcus Licinius Crassus, triumvir. By James Thompson. 1941. 
Mr. A. F. Giles and Professor O. L. Richmond.) 

The Christian inscriptions of North Africa : a study in the popular religion of the early 
(Western) Church. By I. T. Gillan. 1943. (Professors J. H.‘S. Burleigh and W. M. ` 
Calder. 

The influence of John Hus on Europe to the time of the Reformation, with “special 
reference to Central and Eastern Europe. By J. Sedlo. 1943. (Professors Burleigh 
and H. Watt.) | 

Ministerial stipends in the Church of Scotland from 1 Seer to 1633. By N. V. Hope. 
1944. (Professors Watt and Burleigh.) 

The Church in Shetland during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. By E. W. 
Wallis. 1940. (Professors Watt and Burleigh.) 

The Hampton Court conference. By H. F. Humbert. 1940. (Professors Watt . 
and Burleigh.) 

he times, life and thought of Patrick Forbes, bishop of Aberdeen, 1618-35. By 
W. G. S. Snow. 1940. (Professors R. K. Hannay and Burleigh.) 

James Fraser of Brea (1639-99) : „his life and writings, with special reference to his 
theory of universal redemption and its influence on religious thought in Scotland. By 
‘Duncan Fraser. 1944. (Professor Watt.) 

. The rise and development of the evangelical movement in the Highlands of Scotland, 
1688-1800. By John MacInnes. 1941. (Professors Watt and’ Burleigh.) 

The Dunkers : their origins, migrations, doctrines and Pove lopment By John enone: | 
son Peters. 1942. (Professors Watt and Burleigh.) 

Herder’s contribution to the romantic philosophy of history, with special reference to 
the theological implications. By G. W. Bromily. 1943. (Professors J. Baillie and 
Burleigh.) 

Protestant missions in Jamaica: a critical survey of mission policy from 1754 to the 
present day. By J. W. Kilpatrick. 1944. (Professors Watt and D. Lamont.) 

. John Foster (1770-1843) : and his contribution to FBI thought. ByS. T. Habel. 
1945. (Professors Baillie and Watt.) | 

A study of missionary policy and methods in Bengal Eon 1793 to 1905. By Walter 
Bruce Stark Davis. 1942. (Professors Watt and Burleigh.) 

History of the British “ Churches of Christ.” By A. C. Waters. 1940. (Professor 
Burleigh.) 

Foreign trade of Poland between 1918 and 1939, with special reference to the trade :: 
with Britain. By S. Florecki. 1944. (Professor Alexander Gray and Dr. Mary T. 
Rankin.) ` i 

T. F. HARLEY. 


M.A. tonion Ext.) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


The relations between crown and baronage in England between 1216 and 1232, with 
especial reference to the administration of Hubert de Burgh. By Gladys Malbon. 1940. 
(Mr. G. W. Greenaway.) 


e R. R. DARLINGTON. : 


THESES COMPLETED 


Ph.D. GLASGOW. 


A study of the conditions which led to the Athenian and-Spartan tyrannies, and the effect 
of those tyrannies on the foreign policy of other-states. ` By Margaret O. Wason. 1944. 
(Mr. A. W. Gomme.) 

Great Britain and the evolution of the western part of the international boundary of 
Canada. By J. O. McCabe. 1941. (Professor D. J. Medley.) 


D.Litt. 
The newspaper in Scotland—a survey of its first expansion, 1817-60. By. R. M. W. 
Cowan. 1945. s l 
| | n A. BROWNING. 
M.A. \ udis . LEEDS. i 


A survey of the ornaments of the churches in the diocese of Guildford, with a historical 
introduction to the antiquities of the churches in the diocese. By C. K. Francis Brown. 
1942. (Professors Hamilton ‘Thompson and A. S. Turberville.) 

The Waterhouse Charity, Halifax By the Rev.'J. Clayton. 1943. (Professors 
Hamilton Thompson and Turberville.) | | 
"Griffith Jones of Llanddowror, 1683-1761. By G. Tansley Thomas. 1940. (Pro- 
fessor T'urberville.) 

The parliamentary representation of Grampound, with special reference to the years 
1743-1821. By R. C. D. Jasper. .1940. (Professor Turberville.) 

Samuel Roberts of Sheffield, 1763-1848. By T. Clitheroe. 1940. (Professor 
Turberville.) 

Working-class conditions in the industrial areas of the West Riding of Yorkshire in the 
eighteen-forties. By Joyce Hargrave. 1940. veces Turberville.) 

| A. S. TURBERVILLE. 

Ph.D. 
The social structure of the English shires on the Welsh border between the Nos 
conquest and the fourteenth century. By SENE U. Apps. (Professor D. C. Douglas.) 
! G. CHAPMAN. 


M.A. E LIVERPOOL. | 

The history of the family of de la Pomerai of Beri, 1066-1700. By E. B. Powley. 
1941. (Dr. R. W. Hunt.) 

The De Tribus Processionibus of Richard St. Victor : a critical text with introduction. 
By W. J. Tulloch. 1945. (Professor G. W. Coopland.) 

Philippe de Mézières, with special reference to * Le songe du vieil pèlerin.’ By Edith 
G. I. Winter. 1940. (Professor Coopland.) 

The parlement of Paris during the reigns of Charles VI and Charles VII. By R. 
Windsor. 1940. (Professor Coopland.) ` 

The aims and practices of the English Dissenters from the close of Anne’s reign to the 
rise of the, Methodist movement. By D. Coomer. 1944. (Mr. F. T. Routledge.) 

The history of Bosley. Ry R. W. Lloyd-Jones. 1943. (Professor Coopland.) 


\ 
The Indian problem in eastern and southern Africa. By L. James. 1940. (Mr. 
S. J. K. Baker.) 


5. 


THESES SUPPLEMENT,.1947 ` 
MA. » LONDON! : TA 
Studies on the economic life of Mesopotamia in the tenth century. By A. A. A; K. 
Duri. 1942. (Professor V. Minorsky.) 
The history of the nunnery of St. Mary and St. Michael outside Stamford. By Winifride 
M. Sturman. 1945. (Dr. Helen Chew.) : i 
The organisation of a college of secular priests as illustrated by the records of the cellege 
of Holy ‘Trinity, Arundel, 1380-1544. By R. B. K. Petch. 1942. (Professor C. H. 
Williams. ) 
Ihe administration of the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk in the reign of Henry IV. 
By G. E. Morey. 1941. (Professor Williams.) . 
‘The history of Marlborough Grammar School, „1 550—1944, with some account of the 
mediaeval hospital of St. John Baptist, Marlborough. By A. R. Stedman. 194.5. 
The effect of government censorship on Elizabethan and Jacobean non-dramatic satire. 
By Betty F. Shapin. 1940. (Professor C. J. Sisson.) 
Political thought in English drama, 1588—1625. By C. H. Hobday. 1941. (Dr. 
F. E. Budd.) 
~The Church of England and puritanism during the primacy of Bancroft, 1604—10. 


' . By S. B. Babbage. 1942. (Professor N. Sykes.) 


The physical and astronomical work of Christian Huygens considered in relation to that 
of his contemporaries. By A. E. Bell. 1942. (Professor A. Wolf.) 


Education in the Commonwealth, 1642—60. By E. W. Bishop. r942. (Profesor 
F. A. Cavenagh.) ' 


^ Verse satire in the reign of Charles II. By P. Cutler. 1941. (Dr. Budd.) 


The maritime powers and the evolution of the war aims of the Grand Alliance, 1701-4. 
By P. J. Welch. 1940. (Dr. G. J. Renier.) 


. Ihe rôle of men of science in the Czech national revival movement, 1700-1848. 
By J. G. F. Druce. 1942. (Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, Mr. M. Slova and Dr. R. 
Wellek.) 


The relationship of the arts in English critical theory of the eighteenth century, with 
special reference to the years 1750—80, excluding periodical essays. By K. M. Hamilton. 
1940. 

A life of Charles Knight (1791-1837), with special reference to his political and edu- 
cational activities. By Althea C. Cherry. 1942. (Mr. C. H. Driver.) 

Life in the British Army, 1793-1820, in relation to social conditions. By T. H. 
McGufüe. 1940. (Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw and Sir Frederick Maurice.) 


The Catholic revival in French literature from Huysmans to Péguy. A contribution. 
By E. Beaumont. 1940. (Professor D. Saurat.) | 

British policy in relation to Portuguese claims in West Africa, 1876-84. By Irene 
Bains. 1940. (Professor L. Penson.) 


1 This list has been compiled in the office of the Institute of Historical Research by the Assistant 
Secretary. Of the theses noted, summaries of the following have appeared in the Bulletin: P. J. 
Welch, M.A., xviii, no. 54; T. H. McGuffie, M'A. xix, no. 553 Irene Bains, M.A., and G. E. 
Morey, M.A., xix, no. 56; S. B. Babbage, Ph.D., xix, no. 57 ; Alwyn A. Ruddock, Ph.D., xx, no. 59; 
Winifride M. Sturman, M.A., xg, no. 60. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


Fabian thought and. socia dinge in*England from 1884 to 1914. By R. D. Howland. 
(Professor H. J. Laski.) ` 


The growth and present status of Catholic secondary education in the province of Bombay. 
By E. A. Pires. 1942. (Mr. F. Clarke and Miss C. M. Fleming.) 


M.Se. (Econ.). 
J@panese foreign policy since 1915, vid special reference to the events in 1931 and 1932. 
By W. J. A. Harris. 1940. (Professor C. A. W. Manning.) 
Canada in the, International Labour Organisation. By T. le M. Carter. 1940. 
(Professor Manning and Mr. L. G. Robinson.) \ 


+ 


Ph.D. 

The political history of Maharashtra from the earliest times to circa 1000 A.D. By 
V. R. Deoras. 1940. (Professor L. D. Barnett.) 

The place-names of Holland, south-east Lincolnshire. By L. W. H. Payling. 1940. 
(Dr. A. H. Smith.) 

The decoration: of Norman baptismal fons in relation to English twelfth-century 
sculpture. By Renée Marcousé. ‘1940. (Mr. A. W. Clapham.) 

The doctrine of poverty in its religious, social and political aspects as illustrated by some 
twelfth and thirteenth century movements. By J. L. Flajszer. 1944. (Professors 
‘Tawney and Laski.) 

Some thirteenth-century French versions of the ‘ Chirurgia? of Roger of Salerno. By 
D. J. A. Ross. 1941. (Professor L. M. Brandin.) 

English manorial accountancy in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, with 
special reference to the didactic treatises on the subject. By Dorothea Oschinsky. 1942. 
(Professor R. H. Tawney.) . 

-The administration of the estates of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, in the fourteenth 
century. By A. K. Babette Roberts. .1942. (Professor H. Johnstone.) 

The trade of Southampton with the Mediterranean, 1428-1547. By Alwyn A. 
Ruddock. 1940. (Professor Eileen Power.) 

The works of Rabbi Moses Isserls as a source of the history of Jews in Poland in the 
sixteenth century. By M. S. Lew. 1941. (Dr. A. Marmorstein.) | 

The kingdom at the threshold—A study of the Apocalyptic element in English puritanism 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. By P. B. nee 1943. (Rev. S. G. 
Dimond.) , 

A history of the straw hat industry. By J. G. Dony. 1941. (Mr. H. L. Beales.) 
| The Digger movement in the English Revolution. By D. W. Petegorsky. 1940. 

(Professor Laski.) 

The life and times of Thomas "Tenison, 1636-1715. By E. F. Carpenter. 1943. 
(Professor Sykes.) 

Edmond Halley and his influence upon the progress of science in the seventeenth century. 
By A. C. Williams. 1940. (Professor Wolf.) 

South African travel literature in English to the end of the seventeenth century. By 
. N. H. Mackenzie. 1940. (Professor Sisson.) 


. 1 Gibbs, Bamfortlt & Co., 1942. ¢ 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1947 


An administrative study of the development of civil service in India during the Company's 
regime. By A. K. Ghosal. 1940. (Dr. H. Finer. ) 

'T he great recoinage of 1696—99 (a particular study.of the question of currency devalua- 
tion). By M. H. Li. 1940. (Professor F. A. Hayek.) | 

William Huskisson (1770-1830), imperial statesman and economist. By S. M. Hardy. 
1944. (Mr. À. Jones.) | 

The Irish influence on the liberal movement in England, 1789-1832, with Special 
reference to the period 1815-22. By R. Cassirer. 1940. (Mr. Beales.) 

English political satire, 1800-30. By J. E. Oxley. 1941. (Professor J. R. 
Sutherland.) | 

British Imperial policy in relation to Madagascar, 1810-96. By R. E. P. Wastell. 
1944. (Professor Vincent Harlow.) / 

A study in the French banking system with special reference to the financing of industry 
and to the French investment policy during the period 1815-1914. By C. Fodrio. 1941. : 
(Mr. P. B. Whale.) "n 

The life and works of Ulric Guttinguer ; being a contribution to the history of the 
romantic movement in France. By C. H. Dickson. 1940. (Professor Brandin.) 

The economics of Henry Dunning MacLeod. , By Jean S. Pattison. 1940. (Pro- 
fessor Hayek.) | | 

The political and cultural history of the Punjab, including the North-West Frontier , 
Province in its earliest period. By L. Chandra, 1841. - (Professor. Barnett.) 

The development of technical education in England from 1851 to 1889, with special 
_ reference to economic factors. By D. H. Thomas. 1940. (Mr. Beales.) 

Influence of European political doctrines upon the evolution of the Indian governmental 
institutions and practice, 1858-1938. By G. Prashad. , 1941. (Dr. Finer.) 

British loans to China from 1860 to 1913, with special reference to the period 1894—1913. 
. By C. S. Chen. 1940. (Mr. Beales and Mr. F. W. Paish.) 

Capital development of India, 1860-1913. By A. Krishnasawmi. 1941. (Mrs. V. 
Anstey.) | 

studies in the evolution of dominion status : (a) the governor-generalship of Canada ; 
and'(5) the development of Canadian nationalism. By Gwendoline Neuendorff. 1941. 
(Professor Laski.) | 

Humänism in German secondary education ; an attempt to trace its influence in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. By L. P. dela Perrelle. 1940. (Professor Cavenagh.) 

‘The International Settlement, Shanghai. By Y. S. Chen. 1940. (Professor 

Manning.) ' 
| The problems of French security, 1918-20, with special reference to the military terms - 
of the western frontier of Germany. By W. M. Jordan. 1940. (Profesor C. K. 
Webster and Mr. Robinson.) NL. 

Moslem polemics against Jews and Judaism. By M. Perlmann. 1941. (Professor 
A. S. Tritton.) 

Ph.D. (Ext) . S 

Plutarch's ‘ Life of Crassus, with historical commentary. By A. S. Osley. 1942. 
(Professor M. Cary.) á 7 

The plainsong music-draina of the mediaeval church. By W. L. Smoldon. 1940. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


Local government in Wales from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, as exemplified 
by the work of the quarter sessions of the county. By T. H. Lewis. 1941. (Professor 

The history of Jewish education in Central Europe from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to 1782 (the edict of toleration issued by Joseph II of Austria) By`I. Fishman. 
1941. 

À detailed survey of the history and development of the South Wales coal industry, 
c. 1750 to c. 1850. By L. B. Collier. 1941. 

A history of educational policy of the Straits Settlements from 1800 to circa 1925. 
By D. D. Chelliah. 1940. 
Native segregation in Southern Rhodesia. A study of social policy. By R. McGregor. 
1940. i 


D.Litt. 
(a) Modern constitutions since 1787.1 (b) The tragedy of German-America.? (c) ‘ The 
Frankfurt parliament of 1848—49.'? By J. A. Hawgood. 1944. 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 


An historical study of the agriculture of part of south-eastern Sussex from 1780. By 
H. B. Smith. 1940. (Dr. H. C. K. Henderson.) 


M.A. (Ext.) 
Celtic settlement and agriculture in central Sussex. By Margaret Coleman. 1944. 
Horsham and its functions, local and regional; past, present and future. By H. F. 
Pearmain. 1044- | | 


- 


M.Sc. . 
The land utilisation of Cheshire. By E. P. Boon. 1941. .(Dr. S. W. Wooldridge.) 


Ph.D. 
Geographical and historical aspects of the public water supply of London, 1852-1902. 
By R. W. Morris. 1941. (Professor Eva G. R. Taylor.) 
‘The geographical distribution of the agricultural industries of Shropshire. By E. J. 
Howell. 1941. (Dr. L. D. Stamp.) Y 
Contributions towards the Study of the historical geography of Lincolnshire. By S. H. 
King. 1945. (Professor W. I. Gordon.) 
"The political geography of Malaya. By E. H. C. Dobby. 1945. (Professor Wool- 
dridge.) 


Ph.D. (Ext.) 
The growth of the borough and the distribution and density of population in the Chester- 


. field region since the industrial revolution. By F. C. Couzens. 1941. 
The historical geography of Cornwall. By N. J. G. Pounds. 1945. 
1 Macmillan, 1939. 

2 Putnam, New York, 1940. 
3 History, xvii, no. 66, pp. 147-1 5%. 
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TÉESES SUPPLEMENT, 1947 


M.Sc. (Econ. Ext.) - 
The historical geography (ancient) of Northamptonshire and the south-east Midlands. 
By S. B. Harris. 1945. | 
The history of the agricultural geography of Great Britain since 1800. By J. 
McDermott. 1943. ` | 
Ph.D. (Econ. Ext.) | | i 
* The railways of West Africa—a geographical and historical analysis. By R. J. Church. 


1943. 0 
M.A. MANCHESTER. 


The territorial settlement of the house of Lancaster, 1399-1401. By Sydney Smith. 
1940. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) | 
The use of plant-motives in marginalia of English illuminated manuscripts of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. By Alice M. Houghton. 1942. (Professor Jacob and 
Mr. R. H. Wilenski.) ` 
The historical development of heraldic terms, with special reference to armes parlantes. 
By H. E. Tomlinson. 1942. (Professors M. K. Pope and E. Vinaver.) 
Reginald Pecock—a contribution to his biography. By Thomas Kelly. 1945. (Pro . 
fessor Jacob.) 
Some aspects of Lancashire chantries. By Mary F. Coogan. 1944. (Professor 
Jacob.) | 
Some aspects of the king's council in England during the minority of Henry VI. By 
John Kirkland. 1940. (Professor Jacob.) 
Lancashire Elizabethan recusants. By J. S. Leatherbarrow. 1940. (Dr. G. H. 
T'upling) . | | 
. The Anglican ‘ Via media, with special reference to the ecclesiastical conditions in 
Lancashire during the years 1662-89. .By F. F. Rigby. 1943. (Professor Jacob.) 
A. history of local government in Stockport between 1760 and 1820. By J. "Thorp. 
1940. (Dr. A. Redford.) 
The Oxford movement in a Manchester parish. By the Rev. H. E. Sheen. 1941. 
(Professor Jacob.) 
The social and economic development of Middlesbrough, 1830-88. By W. S. Martin. 
1945. (Professor Redford.) | 
PhD. a a | 
The clergy of the English secular cathedrals in the fourteenth century, with special . 
reference to the clergy of Salisbury. By Kathleen Edwards. 1940. (Professor Jacob.) 
E. F. Jacos and C. R. CHENEY. 


Historical Geography. 


M.A. 
The early historical geography of Chester. By Gunter Conyen. 1942. (Professor 
H. J. Fleure.) 
A study of the present distribution of adherents.to religious organisations, with special 
reference to Lancashire. By Margaret S. Williamson. 1940. (Professor Fleure.) 
A social and cultural comparison of Alsace and Lorraine. By F. H. Shepherd. 1942. 
(Professor Fleure.) . " 


IO 


THESES COMPLETED 


Ph.D. 
lhe megalithic; monuments of the Irish Sea and North Channel coastlands. By 
Margaret Davies, née Dunlop. 1942. (Professor Fleure.) : 
The people of Sharqiya : their racial history, serology, physical characters, demography 
and conditions of life. By A. M. Ammar. 1940. (Professor Fleure.) 
H. J. Frzunz. 
M.A. (London Ext.) NOTTINGHAM. T 
MEAE Its historical geography and development. By Gwendolen J. Fuller. 
1940. (Mr. K. C. Edwards.) 
K. C. Epwarps. 


B.Litt. OXFORD. 


A descriptive and bibliographical list of Irish figure sculptures of the early Christian 
period, with a critical assessment of their significance. By E. H. L. Sexton. 1940. (Pro- 
fessor R. G. Collingwood.) 

Ralph Neville, bishop of Chichester and chancellor. By Miss J. M. B. F radin. 1942. g 
(Professor F. M. Powicke.) 

Grievances of the English clergy in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, 
with special reference to the gravamina of 1309. By Miss U. R. Q. Henriques. 1940. 
(Professor Powicke.) 

Wiliam Warham as statesman, scholar and patron. By Miss K. E. Hardy. 1942. 
(Mr. C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

The Scilly Islands during Tudor and Stuart times. By T. F. G. Matthews. 1943. 
(Mr. A. L. Rowse.) 

The State and school education, 1640—60, in England and Wales. By W. A. L. 
Vincent. 1944. (Professor C. Jenkins.) 

The political evolution of Robert Harley, 1702-12. By K. C. Turpin. 1940. 
(Dr. K. G. Feiling.) 

A study of the history of Christianity in Ceylon in the British period from 1796 to 1903, 
with special reference to the protestant missions. By C. N. V. Fernando. 1941. (Pro- 
fessor Jenkins.) 


D.Phil. p 
The influence of social and economic conditions on regional movements in the early 
Church up to A.D. 500, with special reference to the Donatist schism. By W. H. C. Frend. 
1940. (Professor N. H. Baynes, London.) | 
A study of the nunnery of St. Mary, Clerkenwell, and its property, with an edition of 
its cartulary. By W. O. Hassall. 1940. (Mr. W. A. Pantin.) 
The English priories and manors of the abbey of Bec-Hellouin. By Miss M. M. . 
Morgan. 1942. (Professor Eileen Power.) 
The development of the ‘ manorial’ system in north-eastern Germany until the end of 
the sixteenth century. By F. L Carsten. 1942. (Mr. R. V. Lennard.) 
Aspects of the economic development of some Leicestershire monastic estates in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: based on the record of Leicester and Owston abbeys. 
By R. H. Hilton. 1940. (Mr. Lennard.) 
The personnel of the house of commons in 1422. By'J. S. Roskell. 1940. (Professor 
V. H. Galbraith, Edinburgh.) | : 
© II 


THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1947 


. . The organization and administration of the Elizabethan foreign expeditions, 1585—1603. 
By C. G. Cruikshank. 1940. (Mr. R. B. Wernham.) : 
The life and work of William Laud, 1628—37, with special reference to his social and 
political activities. By Miss K. L. McElroy. 1943. (Professor Jenkins.) 
The policy of Baron von Holstein. By M. P. Hornik. 1943. (Professor Webster, 
London.) | 
' F. M. Powrokz. 


M.A. + READING. 


The parliamentary representation of Reading during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. By R. C. J. F. Bailey. 1944. (Dr. A. Aspinall.) 
F. M. STENTON. 


M.A. SHEFFIELD. 


The career of Archbishop Rotherham, with special reference to his services to education. 
By Mary H. Robinson. 1940. (Professor G. R. Potter.) 

Early protestant nonconformity in Lincolnshire. By Jessie Plumb. 1940. (Professor 
Potter.) ' 


G. R. POTTER. 
Ph.D. ' ST. ANDREWS. 

. The relations of James I and VI and the court of Savoy. By J. Thompson. 1941. 
(Professor J. H. Baxter.) — a a 0 
J. W. WirrrAMs. 
WALES. 

M.A. l ABERYSTWYTH. 


Arwystli and Cyfeiliog in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries : an agrarian and social 
study. By Elwyn Evans. 1940. (Professor E. A. Lewis.) 
* Some contributions to the early history of nonconformity in Rossendale. By Kathleen 
Gray. 1942. (Professor R. F. Treharne. ) 

Hanes yr 5.P.C.K. yn Sir Gaerfyrddin o 1700 hyd 1750, gyda chyfeiriad arbennig at 
John Vaughan, Cwrt Derllys, a'i waith. By Mary Clement. 1940. (Professor Lewis.) 

The industrial history of the parish of Aberdare from 1800 to 1900. By Gwyn Ivor 
Thomas. - 1943. 

Changes in land utilisation in the south-east of Denbighshire, 1840-1938. By J. B. 
Jarvis. 1941. (Mr. E. G. Bowen.) 

A study of industrial relations in the British tinplate industry, 1874-1939. By E. H. 
Jones. 1941. 


4 
Historical Geography. ” 

. MSc. : | | 

An analysis of the cartographical material in John Speed's * Theatre of the Empire of 
Great Britain. By Margaret B. John. 1945. 


Changes in land utilisation in the middle Severn valley during the nineteenth century. 
By L. S. Andrews. 1940. 


A. study in the evolution of rural settlements in the 'Teifi valley, Cardiganshire. By 
Jones Emrys. 1945. : ; 
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THESES COMPLETED 


| M.A. | BANGOR. 


The history of the public debts of the United Kingdom from 1815 to 1939, and the 
economic doctrine relating thereto. By Robert Owen Roberts. 104.3. 

The development of the poor laws in Caernarvonshire and Anglesey between 1815 and 
1914. By Cledwyn Fs Hughes. 1945. 

The effects of the Boer War on British diplomatic relations, 1899-1904. By R. 
Hughès. ` 1941. (Professor A. H. Dodd.) 


- 


M.A. | CARDIFF. : 
The position of women in Icelandic life and social economy as shown in the Icelandic 


sagas. By R. G. Thomas. 1940. - 

‘The history of the port of Hull to the end of the fourteenth century. By William Robert 
Jones. 1944. (Professor Rees.) 

Sir John Perrot. By P. C. C; Evans, 1940. (Professor Rees.) 

The political ideas of Algernon Sidney. By E.'T. Davies. 1941. (Mr. D. Williams.) 

A study of local government in Wales under the Commonwealth, with special reference 
to its relations with the central authority. By T. M. Bassett. 1941. (Professor Rees.) 

Ihe revival of Roman ‘Catholicism in South Wales in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. By G. J. J. Lynch. 1941. (Mr. Williams and Professor Rees.) 

The development of the road system in Glamorgan up to 1844, with special reference 
to turnpike roads; together with a bibliography of maps and topógraphical works. By 
D. E. Fraser. 1940. (Professor Rees.) 

A history of the trades disputes and the formation and operation of the several sliding 
scale agreements in the South Wales coal trade, 1870—1903, with special reference to the 
work of Sir William Thomas Lewis, first Baron Merthyr of Senghenydd. By Brinley 
Evans. ' 1944. (Professor Rees.) 

The industrial development of the Rhondda valley to 1910. By E. D. Lewis. 1940. 
(Professor Rees.) 

British foreign policy in relation to Japan, 1890—1902. By William AddisSilk. 1944. 


(Professor Rees.) 


Ph.D. 
The Jewish economic religious and social life in mediaeval Europe as illustrated by the 
* Responsa ' of Rabbi Meir ben Baruch of Rothenburg (1215-93). By A. Cohen. 1941. 


M.A. . SWANSEA. 


‘The evidence of Salvian for the causes of the fall of the Roman empire in the west. 
By W. R. Davies. 1941. 

‘The social and economic ideas of William Morris and their relation to those of his times. 
By Evan Leonard John. 1945. (Professor W. D. 'T'homas.) 

The place of the Royal Institution of South Wales in the history of scientific and general 
education in the nineteenth century. By H. M. Davies. 1940. 

Sir Henry Elliott, British ambassador at Constantinople, 1867—77, with particular 
reference to the period 1867—74. By D. T. Rees. 1940. (Mr. W. N. Medlicott.) 

The history of church schools in Swansea during the nineteenth Century to 1870. By 
A. L. Trott. 194r. 

WiLLiAM Regs, DaryLL Ford and E. G. Bowen. 
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: PART II. 
THESES IN PROGRESS, JUNE 1946. 
MA 0 BELFAST. 
'The De Burgh earls of Ulster. Olga F. Lamont. (Professor G. O. Sayles and Mr. 


J. C. Beckett.) 
The Irish members of “the first Union e e E. Howard. (Professor Sayles 
and Mr. J. W. Blake.) 


Ph.D. 
The government of Ireland, central and local, in the reign of George II. J. L. 
McCracken. (Professor Sayles and Mr. Beckett.) 
Scotch-Irish emigration from Ulster to America during the eighteenth century. R. J. 
Dickson. (Professor Sayles and Mr. Blake.) 


Historical Geography. ' 
M.A. 
The historical geography of the Ballycastle coalfield, co. Antrim. G. Wilson: (Pro- 
fessor E. E. Evans.) i 
G. O. SayLes and E. Esryn Evans. 


M.A. © BRISTOL. 


Archbishop Peckham’s condemnation of Thomism. J. Murphy. (Mr. M. H. 
Carre.) 

History of the PR) chapels in Bath. Rev. W. C. Jenkins. (Professor C. M. 
MacInnes.) , 

Bristol guild ne F. H. Rogers. (Professor D. C. Douglas.) 

Comparative history of the free Grammar Schools of Royston, Hemsworth and Penistone 
in south Yorkshire. R. H. Greenland. (Professor MacInnes.) 

The history of the borough. of Taunton. Rev. W. H. Bailey. (Professor MacInnes.) 

Nonconformity or the origins of the democratic movement of the nineteenth century. 
Rev. D. Male. (Professor MacInnes.) 

, Some aspects of Anglo- Egyptian relations, 1914-22. H: K. S. Abul-Leef. (Pro- 
fessor MacInnes.) 

D. C. Dovcras. 
Historical Geography. 
M.A. 

Rural settlement in Wiltshire. Miss D. M. Wright. (Professor W. W. Jervis.) 

‘The Kingswood forest area. Miss C. M. Blenkinsop. (Professor Jervis.) 

A regional study of Devon. B. H. Cudmore. (Professor Jervis.)  . 

Exmoor and die Quantocks. Miss E. G. Reeves. (Professor Jervis.) 


1 Ang a few registered later. See note on p. I. 
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A regional study of the forest of Dean. L. W. F. Page. (Professor Jervis.) 

The geographical background to the development of Wiltshire. M. Woods. (Pro- 
fessor Jervis.) l De 

A geographical study of settlement in Kenya. Miss I. Marriott. (Professor Jervis.) 

A regional study of north-east Wales. .L. J. C. Hodge. (Professor Jervis.) 

A regional study of the county of Monmouth. J. G. Kennedy. (Professor Jervis.) 


The Indians of Gran Chaco. A study in acculturation. H. Norman. (Mr. F. G. 
Morris.) 


M.Sc. 
. The geographical significance of population changes in Carmarthenshire since 1801. 
F. G.Hannell (Professor Jervis.) | 
A geographical study of British mandated territories. Mrs. A. M. Graves. (Professor 
Jervis.) o 
Land utilisation and settlement in Gloucestershire. -W. H. M. Baker. (Professor : 
Jervis.) | l 
À: geographical study of south Somerset. Miss D. Godley. (Professor Jervis.) 


Ph.D. 
Historical geography of south Gloucestershire. F. Walker. (Professor Jervis.) 
W. W. Jervis. 
M.A. BIRMINGHAM, 


The political and constitutional ideas of Clarendon. G. W. Dees. (Mr. P. Styles.) 
Anglo-Egyptian relations in the later eighteenth century. M. Anis. (Professor J. A. 
Hawgood.) | | 
Religious life.in Birmingham, c. 1836-1905. Miss P. J. Firkins. (Mr. Styles.) | 
= H. A. Cronne. 


M. Litt. CAMBRIDGE. 
Soderini and his government of Florence. Phyllis M. B. Myson.* 
‘The two-party system in relation to cabinet government. , T. Z. Winnicki. (Professor 
D. W. Brogan.) ; / 
Anglo-German relations, 1892-98 : a study of the newspaper press. J. N. G. F inley.* 


British diplomacy and the’ Anglo-Congo treaty of .1894.. Yu-Sun Wei. (Professor 
H. Butterfield.) | | 


Ph.D. 

The christianization of the Slovenes from the point of view of its bearing upon the 
establishment of the German-Slav ethical and linguistic frontier in the eastern Alps from the 
seventh to the end of the thirteenth century. A. L. Kuhar. (Prince D. Obolensky.) 

Ihe part played by the great families in later Carolingian history, with particular refer- 
ence to Germany. Janet H. Matthews. (Mr. P. Grierson.) 
Anglo-Saxon history between 870 and 1066. D. J. V. Fisher.* 


* Course intermitted during: the wartime emergency. 
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The methods of warfare employed by thé Latin states in Syria between 1095 and 1193. 
R. C. Small. (Dr. E. Barker.) 

'The English fiefs and lordships of the Scottish kings, with special reference to the.reign 
of Stephen. S. H. L. Washington.* 

'The estate management of Peterborough Abbey in the second half of the thirteenth, 
and in the early fourteenth, century. Christine E. Crittall.* 

The administration of the lands and liberties of the church of Ely. E. Miller.** 

The history of Sicily in the sixteenth century. H. G. Kónisberger. (Professor C. W. 
Previté-Orton.) 

Relations between England and the major Italian states during the period from 1570 
to 1640. E.R. A. Wilson.* 

An investigation of the career of Robert Rich, second earl of Warwick, 1586-1658. 
R. A. H. Potter." 

Sir Robert Filmer. T. P. R. Laslett.* 

The sources of the political thought of John Locke. A. H. MacLean. (Professor 
G. N. Clark.) | 

The discipline of the Society of Friends as a national body, with particular reference to 
church government in England, based on a study of the epistles of the early meetings, 1669— 
1738. W. A. Lloyd. (Professor Clark.) | 

The Admiralty during the French wars of William the Third: J. P. W. Ehrman. 
(Professor Clark.) l 

The treatment of poverty in Norfolk from 1700 to 1 850 (including a study of the work 
of voluntary organizations such as the Society of Friends) Muriel F. Lloyd Prichard. 
(Mr. F. R. Salter.) 

'The English influence on French society from 1763 to 1793. A. J. M. A. Bourde.' 
(Professor Butterfield:) 

British trade with China in the nineteenth century. M. M. Greenberg.* 

. British economic enterprise in the Argentine Republic from 1850. H.S. Ferns.* 

Federal theory and experiments in the British West Indies during the nineteenth century. 
L. M. Young. (Mr. E. A. Benians.) 

The relations between Great Britain and Austria-Hungary from the outbreak of the . 
insurrection in the Herzegovina to the calling of the Constantinople PRES C. L. 
Wayper.* 

Fabianism and the Fabian Society, 1886-191 5. E. J. E. Hobsbaurn. Dokan 
M. M. Postan.) 

Pan-Germanism in Austria in the 1890's. T. E. D. Wilson. (Mr. C. W. Crawley.) 
The Government of India Act, 1919, in its actual working at the centre. C, L. 


' Kapur.* 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 

` The historical geography of the Tweed basin between a.p.1100 and 1600. Joan F. 
Edwards.* 

Studies in the historical geography of Cornwall, with special reference to agrarian 
questions. S. S. Maxwell.* 

| ' W. J. SARTAIN. 
* Cour& intermitted during the wartime emergency. 
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M.Litt. | | | DURHAM. 
The history of the Dudam Miners’ Union. G. H. Metcalfe. (Mr. E. Allen.) ' 


Ph.D. 


‘The County Palatine of Durham in the seventeenth century G. R. Lowes. (Pro- 
fessor E. Hughes.) 


Historical Geography. 
MA. ` b 
The Cleveland iron and steel eee an analysis of the part played in their develop- ` 
ment by geographical factors. K. H. R. Edwards. (Professor G. H. J. Daysh,) . 


Ph.D. 
The Tyne corridor. C. W. Holmes. ` (Mr. F. G. Morris.) 
| E. Hucugs and G. H. J. Daysu. 


PhD. — "^ EDINBURGH. 


The Burgh of the Canongate ane its court. A. H. Anderson. (Professor W. Croft 
Dickinson. ) 

The English reformation as reflected i in the life and work of ‘Thomas Becon, 1512-67. 
D. S. Bailey. (Professors H. Watt and J. Baillie.) 

. Cyril Lucaris: his times and work. G. A. Hadjiantoniou. (Professors Watt, W. A. 
Guns and W. Manson.) , "d 

James Durham; 1622-58. C. S. Barrett. (Professors Watt and J. H. S. Burleigh.) 

Bishop Thomas Rattray, 1684-1743. A. R. Duncan-Jones. (Professors Watt and 
Burleigh.) 

John Byron, F.R.S. (1691-1763), Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; his religious 
thought and its relation to the movements of his time. A. R. Hubbuck. (Professors Watt 
and Baillie). 

Pére Jean Nicolas Grou (1: 731— -1503) : the man and his thought. R. C. Pitts. Par 
fessors Baillie and Burleigh.) 

The life and letters of Sir Robert Liston, G.C.B., 1742-1 836. Mary P. Mundell. 
(Professor R. Pares.) 

The development of the Tweed valley woollen industry. W. P. H. Sinclair. (Mr. 
A. Birnie. | 

Dr. Pun Thomson (1779-1831), leader of the evangelical revival. A. M. Suther- 
land. (Professors Watt and Burleigh.) 

Ralph Wardlaw (1770-1853), with particular reference to his doctrine of the Atonement. 
R. D. Hyslop. (Professors Watt and Baillie.) 

Thomas Chalmers as social reformer. J. M. Neilson. (Professors Watt and W. S. 
Tindal. 

Chine and the churches in the Lancashire area. N. J. McLellan. (Professor 
Watt and Mr. Birnie.) 

Study in the Christian socialist school of the Church of England of 1848—54, with 
special reference to the ethical thought of Charles SEN H. W. West. (Professors 
Baillie and Tindal.) 
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The religious awakening of 1858-60 in Great Britain and Ireland. O. Bussey.  (Pro- 
fessors Watt and Tindal.) 
William Laird’s conception of the Church. A. 5.’ Valle. (Professors Watt and : 
Burleigh.) | | 
T. F. HARLEY. 


Ph.D. GLASGOW. . 


Sir Geoffrey le Scrope, chief j Justice of the King’s Bench, 1324-38. E. L. G. Stones. 

(Professor A. Browning.) 
The administration of the diocese of Gloucester, 1547-1603. F. D. Price. (Pro- 
fessor Browning.) 
i , A. BROWNING. 


MA. LEEDS. 


Palestine under die Romans. M. Aberbach. (Mr. G. W. Richardson.) 

The early history of the parish of Hunslet. G. H. Gamble. (Professor J. E. le 
Patourel.) ; 

Archbishop Abbot. Mary Dobson. (Mr. A. H. Dainton.) | 

English relations with the Low Countries in the reign of James I. Nancy Applegate. 
(Mr. Dainton.) 

Chartism in Leeds, 1832-48. J. A. MacKinnon. (Professor G. P. Chapman.) 


Ph.D. 
The influence of Baxter on nonconformity during the eighteenth century. Rev. J. E. 
Roberts. (Professor Chapman.) ; 
| G.-P. CHAPMAN. 


. MA. LIVERPOOL. 


The Chester pentice and portmote courts under Edward I. A. W. Hopkins. (Pro- 
. fessor G. Barraclough.) 

The Ypres cloth industry in the fourteenth century. H. G.S. Brownbill. (Professor 
Barraclough.) í 
. A calendar of unpublished. Lancashire deeds to 1399. R. S. France. (Professor 
. Barraclough.) 

Feudal society in Languedoc and Guienne, 1280—1453. K. A. Westmore. (Pro- 
fessor Barraclough.) 

Dr. John Owen and the religious settlement of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
I. C. W. Davies. (Mr. F. J. Routledge.) 

- The defence of the British possessions in the West Indies during the war of the English 

succession, 1688-97. J.J. Martin. (Professor M. A. Thomson.) 

lhe political career of Lord Randolph Churchill. Mary Dempsey. (Professor 
‘Thomson. ) 

‘The British press and the Moroccan crisis of 1911. H. G. Riddell. (Mr. P. Chance.) 


Ph.D. 5 
‘The peace of Paris of 1763. Zenab E. Rashed. (Professor Thomson.) 
° G. BanRAcLouaH and M. A. THomson. 
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M.A. LONDON. 


The civil war between El Amin and El Mamun. S. A. Hamdi. (Dr. B. Lewis.) 
| The parish in Domesday book: a study of the mother churches, manorial- churches 
and rural chapels in the late Saxon and early Norman periods. Daphne Gifford. (Pro- 
fessor Margaret Deanesly.) | . 
Life of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. A. Saltman. (Professors H. A. Cronne 
and R. R. Darlington.) 
The'minor corporations of the secular cathedrals of the province of Canterbury (excluding 
the Welsh sees) between the thirteenth century and 1536, with special reference to the minor 
canons of 5t. Paul's Cathedral from their origin in the twelfth century to the visitation of 
bishop Gibson in 1724. A. R. B. Fuller. (Professor Deanesly.) 
Ihe life and works of Nicolaus de Clemangis, particularly in relation to the Conciliar 
Movement.. Margaret H. Bell. (Miss M. J. Tooley.) 
The organization, personnel and functions of the mediaeval hospital in the later middle 
ages. Margaret A. Seymour. (Professor C. H. Williams and Dr. Lilian Cronne.) 
The organization and administration of. noble households in the fifteenth century. 
Evelyn M. Price. (Professor Williams.) Mi 
The dissolution of the monasteries in Lincolnshire. G. A. J. Hodgett. (Professor 
Williams, ) 
Personnel of the parliament of 1584-5. Hazel Matthews. (Professor J. E. Neale.) 
Personnel of the parliament of 1 592-3. Evelyn E. Trafford. (Professor Neale.) 
The parish clergy of London in the sixteenth century. E. L. C. Mullins. (Professor 
Neale. , | 
The conflict of religious, political and social ideals in English education, 1660-1714. 
L. W. Cowie. (Professor Williams.) f 
Anglo-Dutch relations in the seventeenth century. W. G. Beasley. (Professor J. G. 
Renier. 
TM Whigs and their relations with William ITI in the period 1689-98. A. K. Powis, 
(Professor N. Sykes.) | 
The diplomatic career of Dr. John Robinson, bishop of Bristol and London, 1680—1713. 
June Milne. (Professor Sykes:) | 
The history of local government in Surrey, 1760-1860. W. Pike. (Dr. R. Greaves.) 
American territorial history, 1783-1861. A. T. Pattison. (Professor H. Hale Bellot.) 
The career and ideas of Bertrand Barère de Vieuzac. Joan O. Morgan. (Dr. A. 
Cobban.) | 
Anglo-Spanish relations, 1848-70. Suzanne Doyle. (Professor Lillian Penson.) 
The character of British relations with France, 1859-65. Mary A. Anderson. (Pro- 
fessor Penson.) | 
British interests in the T'igris-Euphrates valley, 1856-88. Winifred Bamforth. (Pro- 
fessor Penson.) 
Origins and development to 1892 of the Indian National Congress. Iris M. Jones. 
(Professor C. H. Philips.) i | 
History of the Kentish dialect. Barbara M. H. Carr. (Professor C. L. Wrenn.) 


^ MSc. (Econ.) | T od 


Urban development in Scotland in the nineteenth century. ‘Isobel French. (Mr. 
H. L. Beales.) : / : * 
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The development of the Indian Civil Service. S. C. Parasher. (Mr. K. B. 5mellie.) 
Currency and banking in Central Europe, 1919-38. F. Rona. (Mr. F . W. Paish.) 
Sino-British relations, 1931—41. E. C. Tai. (Professor C. A. W. Manning.) 


. M.A. (Soo.) mE 
The effect of urbanisation on social relations in the Gold Coast. E. K. Adjei. .(Pro- 
fessors R. W. Firth and M. Ginsberg.) M 


Ph.D. : 

Ihe socio-economic organisation of northern India (c. 200 4.D.—. 600 a.p.). R. Sarkar. 
(Dr. L. D. Barnett.) 

St. John Baptiste de la Salle ; the work of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, and 
its significance in the history of English education. W. J. Battersby. (Mr. A. C. F. 
Beales.) 

A history of the English province of the order of Prémontré. H. M. Colvin. (Professor 
V. H. Galbraith.) | 

Antinomianism in England during the period 1640-60. Gertrude Huehns. (Pro- 
fessor H. Laski.) : 

East Anglian emigration to North America. N. C. P./Tyack. (Professor R. H. 
Tawney.) 
English revenue and revenue policy, 1660-88. G. D. Chandaman.: (Mr. A. V. - 
Judges.) 

The life of Zachary Pearce, 1690—1774. W. S. Andrews. (Professor Williams.) 

Diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the Dutch Republic, 1714-21. 
Ragnhild M. R. Hatton. (Professor Renier.) | 

An enquiry into agricultural and rural conditions in west Middlesex in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Winifred Eyres. (Professor Tawney.) 

A study of the theories of Thomas Attwood and contemporary advocates of paper money 
in England. J. Sanmarti. (Professor F. A. Hayek.) 

The judicial administration of the East India Company in Bengal, 1765-82. B. R. 
Misra. (Professor Philips.) i | 

The history of Boyd Benfield & Co. : a study in merchant banking in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. S. R. Cope. (Professor T. S. Ashton.) 

- The idea of revolution in the nineteenth century. J. Doise. (Professor Ginsberg 
and Mr. L. G. Robinson.) | 
- Turkish and Egyptian rule in Arabia, 1810-41. A. H. M. El Batrik. (Mr. B. Lewis.) 

The development of the jute industry from 1830 to the present day. J. Bose. (Mr. 
Beales.) | 

The private M.P., 1833-68. J. K. Glynn. (Professor Laski.)  . 

The history of female education in India, 1854-1903. R. B. Mathur. (Professor 
Philips.) 

Anglo-Chinese diplomatic relations, 1858—70, with special reference to the revision of 
the treaty of Tientsin. Mrs. Tang-li Chao. (Professor Charles Webster.) 

Ihe economic history of Trieste, 1866-1937. O. D. Schwarz. (Mr. Beales and Mr. 
Robinson.) 

The history of Nyasaland and north-eastern Rhodesia, 1875-95. A.J. Hanna. (Pro- 
fessor Vincent Harlow.) j 
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The public finances of-modern Egypt, with special reference to the period 1876—1942. 
A. M. K. E. Bey. (Professor Ashton.) 

The career of Sir John B. Thurston, governor of Fiji, 1888—97. J. Millington. 
(Dr. G. S. Graham.) 

The history of the Zanzibar Protectorate, 1890-1914 L. W. Hollingsworth. 
(Professor Harlow.) 

‘The international Trade Union movement : a historical and critical study. Elizabeth 
W. Wallace. (Mr. Beales and Professor Laski.) 

Capital export and industrial activity in Great Britain, 1907-14. J. H. Lenfant. (Mr. 
F. Brown and Mr. Paish.) 

The contact and control of diplomatic negotiations with democratic states (1911—39) : 
a study in institutional processes. C. H. Parkhurst, (Professor Laski.) 

India and the House of Commons from 1917 to 1935. N. R. Ray. (Professor Laski.) 

English political ideas from 1918 to 1939. J. P. Philip. (Mr. Smellie.) 

French society between the wars. Micheline Tillier. (Professor Ginsberg.) 

‘The British coal industry, 1919—45 : a social study of the determinants of Trade Union 
policy. J. L. Guglielmi. (Mr. Beales.) | 

Political parties in India. A. Razzaq. (Professor Laski.) 

Currency and banking developments on the French overseas Empire, 1939-45. 
P. L. Hogg. (Mr. Paish.) ` 

The determinants of Canadian federalism. D. H. Gillis. (Professor Laski.) ` 

The history of the Imperial Continental Gas Association. N. K. Hill. (Mr. Beales 
and Professor Ashton.) 


Historical ee 
M.A. 
Early settlement in north Northumberland. Constance P. M. Olsen. (Professor 
C. B. Fawcett.) . 
^ The historical geography of settlement in the Isle of Wight. H.R. Lyons. (Professor 
5. W. Wooldridge.) 
Development of London canals, with particular reference to the Grand Union System. 
Harriet Cooper. (Professor Wooldridge.) 
Early settlement in the South Island of New Zealand, with PT reference to the north 
and east. R. K. Wilson. (Professor R. O. Buchanan.) 
Industrial development of East London. d Greenfield. (Professor Wooldridge.) . 


M.Sc. 
Industrial development of the North Wales coalfield. Norah O'Sullivan. (Professor 
Wooldridge.) 
‘The historical AT of western Essex, with special reference to the. Epping Forest 
area. Joyce G. Minton, (Professor Wooldridge.) 


Ph.D. 

The human geography of Hertfordshire, 1760—1900. Phyllis M. Wilkins. (Mr. 
W. G. East.) 

‘The historical geography of the settlement of the Subsex coastal region since 1800. 

H. C. Brookfield. (Professor L. D. Stamp.) 
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Growth of London population, 1830-1930, with special reference to the growth of 
communications. Minnie L. Moore. (Professor Wooldridge.) 
The historical geography of parts of west Sussex (Midhurst-Fernhurst area.) H. F. 


` Pearmain. (Professor Wooldridge.) 


The geographical background of the community of interest among the north European 
countries, W. R. Mead. (Mr. East.) 


M.A. MANCHESTER. a 
Rusicade and the Cirtensian Confederation, s.c. 49—284 A.D. W. A. Hill. (Professor 
D. Atkinson.) 


"The English cult of St. Bridget ofSweden. F.R. Johnstone. (Professor C.-R. Cheney.) 
Royal wardship in the reign of King John with reference to chapters 3-6 of Magna 


Carta. Mary A. Renshaw. (Professor Cheney.) 


Anglo-Papal relations during the later years of the reign of King John (1213-16). 
Stella M. Whileblood. (Professor Cheney.) 

The legation of Cardinal Otto, 1237—41. Dorothy M. Williamson. (Professor Cheney.) 

The manorial administration of the bishopric of Winchester, 1282-1304. Jean Parke. 
(Professor Cheney.) | 

keclesiasical | patronage in the diocése of York, 1285-1316, Joan C. Sinar. (Pro- 


. fessor Cheney.) 


The early life of Christopher Goodman. S. J. Knox. (Rev. C. W. Dugmore.) 

The economic and social history of Macclesfield, 1700-1850. R. W. Lloyd-Jones. 
(Professor A. Redford.) | 

Social and economic development of Styal, 1750-1850. W.C. Lazenby. (Professor 
Redford.) - | 

Agricultural or in east Cheshire, 1790-1820. Stella Davies. (Professor Redford.) 

Dr. Southwood Smith, 1788—1861, medical pioneer and social reformer. Margaret 
R. Moore. (Professor Redford.) 

The machinery for maintaining public order in England during the Chartist period, 
1837-48. F. C. Mather. (Professor Redford.) 

The relationship between direct and indirect taxation during the period 1842-60, with 
special reference to the Income Tax. J. C. Foulkes, (Professor Redford.) 

The social and administrative development of Chadderton from. 1847 to 1914. Elsie 
Beech. (Professor Redford.) 

Phases in the planning development of English country towns on the Welsh Border 


from mediaeval times to c. 1900. C. E. Scanlon. (Professor Redford.) 


Anglo-French relations, 1904-11. J. D. Hargreaves. (Professor L. B. Namier.) 

, Recreations and amusements of the industrial working classes in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, with special reférence to Lancashire. Kenneth Allan. (Professor 
Redford.) 

The historical geography of manufacturing industry in the S.W. England in the nine- 
teenth: century with special reference to the paper industry. A. H. Shorter. (Professor 
Redford.) 

‘The* concentration and localisation of the British cotton industry. A. J. Taylor. 
(Professor Redford.) 

The changing agriculture of south-east Cheshire. G. H. Henshall. (Professor Redford.) 

° C. R. CHENEY. 
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2 NOTTINGHAM. . 
Historical Geography. 
Ph:D. | 
A geographical study of the routes through the Surrey-Sussex weald to the south coast, 
1700-1900. Miss A. J. Fuller. (Professor K. C. Edwards.) ' 
l | K. C. Epwarps. 


OXFORD. 


Norz : Of the theses noted in the last list of ‘ Theses in progress ’ (Theses Supplement 
Number 8, June 1940, pp. 18-20), about thirty-eight are still formally ‘in progress’ ; 
the last term in which the candidates could submit their work is Trinity Term, 1949. It 
is improbable, however, that more than two or three of these theses will be presented. If 
successful they will be included in future lists of ‘ theses completed.’ ‘They have not been 
included in the following list of ‘ theses in progress.’ 


B. Litt. 

The survival of the Romano-Austrians, A. F. Singer. (Mr. J. N. L. Myres.) 

. Politics and government on the mainland of the Sicilian kingdom from 1195 to 1208. 
D. R. Clementi. (Mis E. Jamison.) 

Robert of Orford and his place in: the scholastic controversies at Oxford in the late 
thirteenth century, with an edition of his Reprobationes of Giles of Rome. A. F. Vella. 
(Dr. D. A. P. Callus.) | i 

William of Ockham's attitude to political authority and its relation to the history of his 
time. J.B. Morrall: (Professor d'Entréves.) E 

A study of some Oxford schoolmen of the middle of the fourteenth century, with special 
reference to Worcester Cathedral MS. F. 65. S. L. Forte. (Mr. W. A. Pantin.) 

Benedict Canfield (William Fitch), Capuchin : the man and his writings. C. J. Reel. 
(Professor C. Jenkins.) | | 

Mr. Customer Smythe, Customer of the port of London, 1570-89. L. L. S. Lowe. 
(Mr. A. L. Rowse.) | | 

. À study of the Visitation Books of the archdeaconry of Buckingham, 1633-36. E. R. C. 
Brinkworth. (Professor Jenkins.) 

. Parliamentary enclosure in Oxfordshire, 1696-1882. W. E. Tate. (Mr. R. V. 
Lennard.) | 

The development of the painting of scenes from history and literature in England during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. J. O. Woodward. (Mr. E. K. Waterhouse.) 

The parish clergy of rural Oxfordshire, 1758-1870. D. McClatchey. (Mr. J. S. 
Watson.) 

The life, work and influence of W. H. G. Kingston. M. R. Kingsford. (Professor 
Jenkins.) | 

External influences on western art in the twelfth century. E. F. Wellesz. (Fr. G. 
Mathew.) ' ' 

The study of the Politics of Aristotle in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, 
with reference to the thought and political life of the time. C. J. Martin. (Dr. D. A. P. 
Callus. ) | x à » / 
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The Malatesta of Rimini. P. J. Jones. (Dr. Cecilia M. Ady.) 

Edward III's war finance, 1337-41 : transactions with wool and credit operations. 
E. B. Fryde. (Mr. J. G. Edwards.) 

Robert Braybrooke, bishop of London (1381—1404), and his kinsmen. L. H. Butler. 
(Mr. K. B. McFarlane.) 

The Yorkshire baronage, 1399-1453. C. D. Ros. (Mr. McFarlane.) 

The collegiate architecture of Oxford from the late fourteenth century to thé early 
sixteenth century. E. A. Gee. (Mr. Pantin.) 

The condition of the English parish clergy from the reformation to 1660, with special 
reference to the dioceses of Oxford, Gloucester and Worcester. D. M. Barratt. (Miss 
K. Major.) 

English travellers abroad, 1604—67 ; their influence on English society and politics. 
J. W. Stoye. (Miss M. Coate and Professor Jenkins.) 

John Aubrey’s Monumenta Britannica : a critical edition. R. J. C. Atkinson. (Mr. 
Myres. , 

"m episcopate of Dr. Seth Ward, bishop of Exeter (1662-67) and Salisbury (1667—88 /9), 
with special reference to the ecclesiastical problems of his time. E. A. O. Whiteman. 
(Professor Jenkins.) ; 

English commercial policy during the reign of Charles LT, with special reference to France. 
M. A. Priestly. (Miss Coate and Mr. D. Ogg.) 

Antiquarian research in Britain, 1650-1850. S. Piggott. (Mr. Myers.) 

+ Politics and pamphlets, 1660-88. E. I. Murphy. (Mr. J. E. C. Hill.) 

History of the Scilly Islands, 1700-1900. T. F. G. Matthews. (Mr. R. B. Wern- 
ham.) | | 

Le Chapelier’s Law (June 14, 1791). A. I. Barakat. (Mr. J. M. Thompson.) 

The transition from Whiggism to Liberalism. D. G. Southgate. (Dr. A. Aspinall.) 

The House of Commons and foreign policy between the first and second Reform Acts. 
A. C. Turner. (Mr. A. J. P. Taylor.) 

'  Newman's work for university education in Ireland. J. S. F. McGrath. (Professor 
F. M. Powicke.) 

The House of Commons and the General Election of 1868. A.F. Thompson. (Mr. 
R. B. McCallum.) 

_ Fabian doctrine and its influence on English politics. A. M. McBrian. (Professor 
G.-D. H. Cole.) 

A study of the constitutional crisis of 1909-11, with special reference to the influence 
of the Irish issue. D. G. F. Walker. (Mr. McCallum.) 

Development under Soviet rule of the central Asiatic republics, with special reference 
to one of them. E. Sadka. (Professor V. Minorsky.) | 
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E. M. POWICKE. 


PhD. READING. 


The life and work of Sir Robert Wilmot-Horton. R. C. J. F. Bailey. (Dr. Aspinall.) 
F. M. STENTON. 


~ 


M.A. SHEFFIELD. 


Margaret of Anjou and Louis XI, a study of Anglo-French relations, 1461-71. R.A. 
Wake. (Professor G. R. Potter.) , 
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' ‘THESES IN PROGRESS 


lhe career of Louis de Luxembourg, comte de St. Pol, 1461—75. Stella Badger. 
(Professor Potter.) 

The career and writings of Frederick Denison Maurice. Rev. A. C. Smith. (Pro- 
fessor Potter and Mr. J. E. Tyler.) 

The development and significance of the Social Democratic Federation, 1881—9o. 
Patricia Radford. (Professor Potter and Mr. Tyler.) 

Anglo-American relations during the Spanish-American war. H. Holroyd. (Mr. 
Tyler.) 

G. R. POTTER. 


WALES. 


M.A. ABERYSTWYTH. 


Richard Davies, bishop of St. David's. Glanmor Williams. (Professor D. Williams.) 

The life and writings of Richard Graves, 1715-1804. David Roberts. (Professor 
Gwyn Jones.) 

The life and work of Richard Fenton. W. C. E. Thomas. (Professor Williams.) 

Ihe Quaker movement in south Wales. Margaret F. Williams. (Professor R. F. 
Treharne.) . 

The noblesse in France : a study of opinion. Brynmor Thomas. (Mr. S. Herbert.) 

Marie Antoinette and the French Revolution. Ruth E. A. Jones. (Mr. Herbert.) 

The French Revolution and negro slavery, 1787—94. Reginald J. Kendal. (Mr. 
Herbert.) . 

The establishment of the French protectorate over Tunisia : its diplomatic history, 
1878-82. Trevor Lewis. (Mr. Herbert.) 

The Transkei. Daniel Dilwyn Davies. (Professor E. G. Bowen.) 

Anglo-Soviet commercial relations, 1921-39. William Eaton Edwards. (Professor 


Historical Geography. 


M.A. 
The historical geography of the lordship of Wentlloog (Gwynlliog.) Hadyn Jones. 


(Professor Bowen.) 


M.A. > CARDIFF. 


The royal household in Anglo-Saxon society. Henry R. Loyn. (Professor W. Rees.) 

Mediaeval Shrewsbury. J. G. Speake. "(Professor Rees.) — - 

An investigation into wages and prices in Wales from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries. W. T. Morgan. (Professor Rees.) 

The reformation in the diocese of St. David's. J. D. Jenkins. (Professor Rees.) 

An examination of pamphlet literature, 1547—53. Whitney R. D. Jones. 

The aliens in Tudor England. Ieuan Jones. (Professor Rees.) 

. Án examination of the industrial activities of Sir Humphrey Mackworth, with special 
reference to the promotion of the Company of the Mine Adventurers of England. S. Evans. 
(Professor Rees.) 

The road transport systenv of the British railways. J. Pe Wallace. (Professor Rees.) 
. PE 
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. Ph.D. N 


The history of Cardiff in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. L. N. A. Davies. 
(Professor Rees.) 


M.A. SWANSEA. 


The influence of the Industrial Revolution on social and religious life in the Rhondda 
valley. William Pollard Chilcote Jones. (Professor A. E. Heath.) d 

The reactions and contributions of the Church of England in the diocese of Llandaff 

to social and economic developments in the first half of the nineteenth century. M. J. 

Mainwaring. (Professor D. B. Quinn and Mr. Williams.) 

Wiciram Rees. 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCH FOR UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1946-48 


Tue first part of this supplement contains particulars of historical theses completed during the years 
1946—47, and the second of theses in progress on January 1, 1948, including some which were registered 
after this date, in the universitiés and university colleges of the United Kingdom. ‘Theses in geography 
which have some definite historical interest are also included, being shown separately at the end of each 
section. Under the respective degrees the subjects are arranged chronologically, as far as possible, and 
the year of presentation is indicated in each case. The names in brackets are those of the teachers under 
whose supervision the theses have been or are being prepared, and at the end of each section are given 
the names of the contributors who have supplied the information. | 

In the universities of Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, Edinburgh, ` 
Glasgow, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Sheffield and Wales copies of all theses and published works 
submitted for degrees, in those of Leeds (usually), Reading and Oxford copies of doctoral theses only, 
are deposited in the respective university libraries, where they may as a rule be consulted. In London 
copies of historical theses may also, in most cases, be consulted at the Institute of Historical Research. 
In the university of St. Andrews the theses are filed in the Secretary's office and may be consulted in the 
library. 

No theses of historical interest were completed during the period covered by the supplement in the 
universities of St. Andrews and Birmingham and in the university colleges of Exeter, Hull, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Reading and Southampton. 


PART I. 
THESES COMPLETED DURING 1946-47. 


Ph.D. | ABERDEEN. 


The historical background of the Raider Ballads of Liddesdale. By J. M. Couper. 1947. 
(Professor J. B. Black.) 
J. B. Brack. 


M.A. BELFAST. | 

Thé De Burgh earls of Ulster. By Olga F. Lamont. 1947. (Profesor G. O. 
Sayles.) | | 
Historical Geography. ; 

M.A. Bes 
. Rundale and its social concomitants. By D. McCourt. 1947. (Professor E. E. 
| G. O. Savzes and E. Esryx Evans. 


M.A. BRISTOL. 
The early history of the Society of Friends in Bristol. By R. S. Mortimer. 1946. 
," ° D. C. Dovucras. 
I : i 4 


THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1948 


PhD. CAMBRIDGE. 


The origins of the political opinions of John Locke. By A. H. Maclean. 1947. 
(Professor G. N. Clark.) | 

The ‘discipline’ of the Society of Friends as a regular national body, with particular 
reference to church government, based on a study of the Epistles of the yearly meetings, 1669— 
1739. By W. A. Lloyd. 1947. (Professor Clark.) 

The problem of federation in the British West Indies during the nineteenth céntury. 
By L. M. Young. 1947. (Mr. E. A. Benians.) 


W. J. SaRTAIN. 
DURHAM. 
M.A. DurHAM COLLEGES. 
History of St. Peter’s School, York. By A. Raine. 1947. (Professor E. Hughes.) 
E. Hvcnzs. 
Ph.D. EDINBURGH. 


The idea of the unity of the Church ; a study of its development in the first three cen- 
turies. By W. N. Jamison. 1947. (Professors J. H. S. Burleigh and W. Manson.) 

The English Reformation as reflected in the life and work of Thomas Becon. By D. S. 
Bailey. 1947. (Professors H. Watt and J. Baillie.) 

John Cotton, 1584-1652 ; churchman and theologian. By Judith B. Welles. 1947. 
(Professor Watt and Rev. C. S. Duthie.) 

Cyril Lucaris, his life and work. By G. A. Hadjiantoniou. 1947. (Professors Watt, 
W. A. Curtis and Manson.) 

The Baptist Confessions of Faith of the Civil War - Commonwealth period : a study of 
their origins, contents and significance. By W. L. Lumpkin. 1947. (Rev. C. S. Duthie 
and Professor Watt.) 

John Byron, F.R.S. (1691-1763) Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; his religious 
thought and its relation to the movements of his time. By A. R. Hubbuck. 1947. (Pro- 
fessors Watt and Baillie.) 

A study of the Accommodation Movements between presbytery and episcopacy in the 
seventeenth century in Scotland, England and Ireland. By D. S. Hopkirk. 1947.  (Pro- 
fessors Watt and J. H. S. Burleigh.) 

Jean Nicolas Grou (1731-1803), the man and his work. By R. C. Pitts. 1947. 
(Professors Baillie and Burleigh.) 

Robert Hall (1764-1831), a study of his thought and work By G. J. Griffin. 1947. 
(Professors Watt and Burleigh.) 

Ralph Wardlaw (1779-1853), with particular reference to his theory of the Atonement 
and the rise of Congregationalism in Scotland. By R. D. Hyslop. 1947. (Professors. 
Watt and Baillie.) 

Chartism and the Churches : with special reference to Lancashire. By N. J. McLellan. 
1947. (Professors Watt and A. Birnie.) 

‘The social and religious thought of Charles Kingsley, and his place in the Christian 
Socialist school of 1848-54. By H. W. West. 1947. (Professors Baillie and W, S. 
Tindal.) É i 
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THESES COMPLETED 


The early Methodist lay preachers and their contribution to the eighteenth-century 
revival in Scotland. By J. S. Wilder. 1947. (Rev. C. S. Duthie and Professor Watt.) 
The religious thought of Thomas Carlyle. By D. E. Roberts. 1947. (Professors 
Watt and W. L. Renwick.) 
The religious awakening of 1858-60 in Great Britain and Ireland. By O. Bussey. 
1947. (Professors Watt and Tindal.) 
P C. H. STEWART. 


Ph.D. GLASGOW. 


Witchcraft and the Church in Scotland subsequent to the Reformation. By J. Gilmore. 
1947. (Professor J. D. Mackie.) 


A. BROWNING. 


M.A. LEEDS. 


Palestine under the Romans. By M. Aberbach. 1947. (Mr. G. W. Richardson.) 
The origin, growth and decline of the Social Credit movement in England. By E. E. 
McCarthy. 1947. (Professor G. P. Chapman.) 
G. P. CHAPMAN. 


MA. LIVERPOOL. 


Chester Pentice and Portmote courts under Edward I. By A. Hopkins. 1947. 
(Professor G. Barraclough.) 
G. BannacroucH. 


ek LONDON. 


Anselm and his circle ; a study of the historical importance of his letters. By Winifred 
M. Mitchiner. 1946. (Dr. H. M. Chew.) 

The minor corporations of the secular cathedrals of the province of Canterbury (excluding 
the Welsh sees) between the thirteenth century and 1536, with special reference to the minor 
canons of St. Paul's Cathedral from their origin in the twelfth century to the visitation of 
bishop Gibson in 1724. By A. R. B. Fuller. 1947. (Professor Margaret Deanesly.) 

Humphrey Stafford, first duke of Buckingham. An estimate of the significance of his 
political activities. By H. Cole. 1946. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

The organisation, personnel and functions of the medieval hospital in the later middle 
ages. By Margaret A. Seymour. 1947. (Professor Williams.) l 

The marketing of food, fodder and livestock in the London area in the seventeenth 
century, with some reference to the sources of supply. By P. V. McGrath. 1947. 
(Mr. A. V. Judges.) 

~ The Whigs and their relations with William III in the period 1689-98. By A. K. 
Powis. 1947. (Professor N. Sykes.) 

The conflict of religious, political and social ideals in English education, 1660~1 714. By 
L. W. Cowie. 1947. (Professor Williams.) 

* A study of the life and work of Thomas James Mathras, 1754-1835. By W. K. Spicer. 
1946. (Professor G. Tillotson.) 


* "This list has been compiled in the office of the Institute of Historical Research by the Assistant 
Secretary. Of the theses noted, summaries of the following have appeared in the Buletin : S. M. 
Hardy, Ph.D., xxi, no. 62; W. J. Battersby, Ph.D., G. A. G. Hodgett, M.A., Margaret A. Seymour, 
M.A. and A. Toussaint, Ph.D., xxi, no. 64. : 
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The career of Sir John B. Thurston, governor of Fiji, 1888-97. By J. Millington. 
1947. (Dr. G. S. Graham.) | 

The origins and development to 1892 of the Indian National Congress. By Iris M. 
Jones. 1947. (Professor C. H. Philips.) | 

A history of the Kentish dialect, with special reference to agricultural terms. By 
Barbara M. H. Carr. 1947. (Professor C. L. Wrenn.) 

M.A. (Ext.) | 
The dissolution of the monasteries in Lincolnshire. By G. A. J. Hodgett. 1947. 
(Professor Williams.) 

Early medieval humanism, as exemplified in the life and writings of John of Salisbury. By 
H. Liebeschuetz. 1947. (Private study and Institute of Historical Research.) 


M.Se. 
A short study of the early history of photography. By M. F. Bailey. 1946. (Pro- 
fessor A. Wolf.) 


M.Sc. (Ext.) 
Greek medicine in the fifth and fourth centuries s.c. By W. C. Wake. 1946. 


M.Sc. (Econ.) 
The north-eastern expansion of London since 1770. By H. Rees. 1946. (Professor 
Rodwell Jones.) 
The foreign policy of Soviet Russia in Europe, 1917-39. By E. Bogomas. 1946. 
. (Professor C. A. W. Manning and Mr. L. G. Robinson.) 


M.Sc. Econ. (Ext.) 
History of the port of Cardiff in relation to its hinterland with special reference to the 
years 1830-1914. By T. M. Hodges. 1946. ' 


Ph.D 

The socio-economic organisation of northern India (c.200 A.D.— c.600 A.D.) By 
R. Sarkar. 1947. (Dr. L. D. Barnett.) 

A study of the Parker Chronicle (499—597 4.D.) in the light of more recent archaeological, 
place-name and topographical evidence. By G. J. Copley. 1947. (Professor Wrenn.) 

A cultural history of Assam of the early period, c. 400 A.D.—1200 A.D. By B. Barua. 
1947. (Professor K. de B. Codrington.) 

St. John Baptiste de la Salle ; the work of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, and its 
significance in the history of English education. By W. J. Battersby. 1947. (Mr. A.C. F. 
Beales.) 

The development of the Rabbinate in Central Europe during the years 1 348—1648. By 
A. Tobias. 1946. (Dr. Epstein and Dr. A. Marmorstein.) 

Elizabethan recusant literature, 1559-82. By A. C. Southern. 1946. (Professor 
R. W. Chambers.) 

Antinomianism in England during the period 1640-60. By Gertrude Huehns. 1947. . 
(Professor H. Laski.) 

Diplomatic relatioris between Great Britain and the Dutch Republic, 1714-21. By 
Ragnhild M, R. H. Hatton. ,1947. (Professor G. J. Renier.) 
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IHESES COMPLETED 


., ^ history of Boyd, Benfield & Co. : a study in merchant banking in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. By S. R. Cope. 1947. (Professor T. S. Ashton:) 

The judical administration of the East India Company in Bengal, 1765-82. By B. B. 
Misra. 1947. (Professor Philips.) 
E early history of female education in India, By R. B. Mathur. 1947. (Professor 

ips.) 
5 oe and Egyptian rule in Arabia, 1810-41. By A. H. M. El Batrik. 1947. (Dr. 

. Lewis.) ; 

The public finances of modern Egypt, with special reference to the period 1876—1942. 
By A. M. K. El Bey. 1946. (Professor Ashton.) 

Studies in the history of dyeing. By C. Ross. 1946. (Professor Wolf.) 

The Geneva treatment of the Manchurian and Abyssinian crises. By Mong Ping Lee. 
1946. (Professor Manning.) 


Ph.D. (Ext.) 
Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury (1671-1713) and the German classical writers of the 


eighteenth century. By M. A. Morland. 1947. (Private study.) 

Methodism and the Church of England in Cornwall, 1738-1838. An historical survey 
of Cornish Methodism, its rise, growth, and relation to the Church of England. By H. M. 
Brown. 1947. (Private study.) 

The educational ideas of the Encyclopaedists. By T. J. James. 1946. (Private 
study. 

D ing in the Mascarene Islands (Ile de France and Bourbon) from 1767 to 1810. By 
M. M. A. Toussaint. 1947. (Private study and Institute of Historical Research.) 

The religious ideas of Edmund Burke. By L. D. Cowley. 1947. (Private study and 
King's College.) i 

The Methodist contribution to nineteenth-century secondary education. By F. C. 
Pritchard. 1947. 

‘The geographical growth and development of Hong Kong, 1841-1941. By S. G. 
Davis. 1947. (Private study.) 

Barbados and the confederation question, 1871-85. By A. D. B. Hamilton. 1947. 
(Private study and Institute of Historical Research.) 


Ph.D (Econ. Ext.) | 
The Gloucestershire woollen industry in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. By 


R. Perry. 1947. 
Ph.D (Science Ext.) 
John Ford (1801-75) : the life, work and influence of a Quaker schoolmaster. By 
L. J. Stroud. 1947. 


D.Litt. 
_ (a) Some church designs by Fohn Webb (b) Folin Webbs drawings for Whitehall 
Palace. By Margaret D. Whinney. 1946. 


D.Se. (Econ.) 
The Liberal tradition? By W. A. Orton. 1946. 


1 Warburg and Courtauld Institutes. 1943. 2 Walpole Society. 1946. 
3 Yale University Press. 19464 
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Historical geography. 
M.A. 
The older settlement of north Northumberland. A study in geography and history. By 
C. P. M. Olsen. 1947. (Professor C. B. Fawcett.) 
Early settlement in the South Island of New Zealand, with special reference to the north 
and east. By R. K. Wilson. 1947. (Professor R. O. Buchanan.) 


M.A. MANCHESTER. 
The English cult of St. Bridget of Sweden. By F. R. Johnston. 1947. (Professor 
C. R. Cheney.) | 


Royal wardship in the reign of King John, with reference to chapters 3-6 of Magna 
Carta. By Mary Renshaw. 1947. (Professor Cheney.) 

John de Gray, bishop of Norwich. By G. M. Budge. 1946. (Professor Cheney.) 

Anglo-papal relations during the later years of the reign of King John, 1213-1 6. By 
Stella Whileblood. 1947. (Professor Cheney.) 

The legation of Cardinal Otto, 1237-41. By Dorothy Williamson. 1947. (Pro- 
fessor Cheney.) 

The manorial administration of the bishopric of Winchester, 1282-1304. By Jean 
Parke. 1947. (Professor Cheney.) 

A critical examination of the Chatham correspondence, 1765-68. By N. G. Anderton. 
1946. (Professor L. B. Namier.) 

Dr. Thomas Percival, a medical pioneer and social reformer, 1740-1804. By R. B. 
Hope. 1947. (Professor A. Redford.) 

An appreciation of Walpole’s Memoirs of the reign of King George III, with special 
reference to Walpole’s political ideas. By Frank Spencer. 1946. (Professor Namier.) 

Irish immigration into Great Britain in the first half of the nineteenth century. By 
E.L. Wilson. 1946. (Professor Redford.) 

Recreations and amusements of the industrial working classes in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, with special reference to Lancashire. By Kenneth Allan. 1947. 
(Professor Redford.) 

The history of the miner's bond in Northumberland and Durham : with special reference 
to its influence on industrial disputes. By Hylton Scott. 1946. (Professor Redford.) 

The concentration and localisation of the British cotton industry. By A. J. Taylor. 
1947. (Professor Redford.) 

C. R. CHENEY. 


B.Litt. OXFORD. | 


Robert of Orford and his place in the scholastic controversies at Oxford in the late thir- 
teenth century, with an edition of his Reprobationes of Giles of Rome. By A. P. Vella. 1946. 
(Dr. D. A. P. Callus.) 

A. study of some Oxford schoolmen in the middle of the fourteenth century, with special 
ieri to Worcester Cathedral MS. F. 65. By S. L. Forte. 1947. (Mr. W. A. 

antin.) 

Sir Thomas More as a satirist in his Epigrams and Utopia. By C. A. Thomson. 1947. 
(Mr. C. A. J. Armstrong.) 
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THESES COMPLETED 


The life and work of Dr. William Stukeley, 1687—1 765. ByS.Piggot. 1946. (Mr. 
J. N. L. Myres.) 
Parliamentary enclosures in Oxfordshire, 1696—1882. By W. E. Tate. 1947. (Mr. 
R. V. Lennard and Professor A. W. Ashby.) 
D Oxfordshire election of 1754. By R. J. Robson. 1947. (Miss L. S. Suther- 
and. 
- Brasenose College in the time of Principal Cawley (1770-77). By W. T. Coxhill. 
1946. (Mr. Pantin.) 
The army, 1815-54, as an institution. By M. F. Cunliffe. 1947. (Mr. C. T. 
Atkinson.) | 
‘The life, work and influence of W. H. G. Kingston. By M. R. Kingsford. 1946. 
(Professor C. Jenkins.) 
Polish-Ukrainian relations, 1919-39. By Z. Sliwowski. 1947. (Mr. C. A. 
Macartney.) 


D.Phil. 
Slavery in Pharaonic Egypt. By A. M. Bakir. (Professors J. Cerny and B. G. Gunn.) 
` The methods of the medieval translators of Greek philosophical works into Latin. By 
L. Mincio-Paluello. 1947. (Drs. R. Klibansky and R. R. Walzer.) 
Edward III's war finance, 1337-41 : transactions in wool and credit operations. By 
E. B. Fryde. 1947. (Dr. J. G. Edwards.) 
‘The iconography of local saints in Tuscan painting from the thirteenth to the end of the 
fifteenth century. By G. Kaftal. 1946. (Fr. G. Mathew.) 
‘The life, work and thought of Vavasor Powell (1617—70). By R. T. Jones. 1947. 
(Professor Jenkins.) 
Thomas Tyrwhitt (1730-86) and his contribution to English scholarship. By T. J. A. 
Monaghan. 1947. (Professors J. R. R. Tolkien and D. Nichol Smith.) 


J. G. EDWARDS. 


MA. . | SHEFFIELD. 
-The relations between the Church of England and the State from 1838 to 1870. By H. 
Kirk Smith. 1946. (Professor G. R. Potter.) 
Ihe relations of Great Britain and the United States of America during the Spanish- 


American War of 1898. By H. Holroyde. 1947. (Mr. J. E. Tyler.) 
G. R. Porrer. 


WALES. 
M.A. | ABERYSTWTH. 
The medieval boroughs of Pembrokeshire. By Philip George Sudbury. 1947. (Pro- 
fessor E. A. Lewis.) 
Marie Antoinette and the French Revolution. By Ruth Ellen Alice Jones. 1947. 
(Mr. S. Herbert.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
‘The cultural contracts existing between the coastlands of the Bristol Channel in prehistoric 
times. By R. M. Prothero. 1947. (Professor E. G. Bowen.) 
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The historical geography of the Neath region up to the eve of the Industrial Revolution. 
By C. D. J. Trott. 1946. (Mr. J. Morris.) ' ; 

An historical geography of the Cotswold woollen industry in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. By Irene Ellis. 1946. (Professor Bowen.) 


Ph.D. 
The vicissitudes of the Welsh language on the borderlands of Wales from the egrliest 
times ; with special reference to territorial distribution in modern times. By W. H. Rees. 


1947. (Professor Bowen.) 


M.A. BANGOR. 


The Roman occupation in North Wales and Chester. By W. E. Grifüths 1947. 
(Professor R. T. Jenkins.) 


M.A. CARDIFF. 


The tradition of St. Thomas of Canterbury in literature, art and religion. By A. B. 
Cottle. 1947. (Professor W. Rees.) 

An history and survey of the road transport operations of British railways. By J. P. 
Wallace. 1947. (Professor Rees.) 


D.Litt. 

(a) The date of the composition of the * Débat des Hérauts d'armes de France et 
d'Angleterre. (b) The authorship of the ‘ Deposition and death of Richard IT’ attributed 
to Créton. (c) The authorship of the continuation of the Eulogium Historiarum, etc. By 
Evan J. Jones. 


MLA. SWANSEA. 


- The development of communications in Glamorgan, with special reference to the growth 
^ of industry, between 1760 and 1840. By Enid Walker. 1947. (Mr. G. Roberts.) 


WirLiAM REES. 
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PART II. 
THESES IN PROGRESS, JANUARY 19482 


Ph.D. ABERDEEN. 
Scottish political thought in the sixteenth century, with special! reference to John Major. 
J. H. Burns. (Professor J. B. Black.) 
J. B. Brack. 


MLA. BELFAST. 


The English Guinea trade, 1651—60. Alice M. Cousins. (Professor G. O. Sayles and 
Mr. J. W. Blake.) 


Ph.D. 

The government of Ireland, central and local, in the reign of George II. J. L. Mc- 
Cracken. (Professor Sayles and Mr. J. C. Beckett.) 

The causes and character of emigration from the northern parts of Ireland to colonial 
America, with special reference to the years 1770-75. R. J. Dickson. (Professor Sayles 
and Mr. Blake.) 

The origin and growth of the shipbuilding industry of northern Ireland. D. Rebbeck. 
(Professor Sayles and Mr. Blake.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
Population, settlement and land-use in the baronies of Cary and Lower Glenarm, Co. 
Antrim, 1740-1940. J. Frey. (Professor E. E. Evans.) 9 
The rise and decline of the Ballycastle coalfield and its associated industries, 1720-1840. 
G. A. Wilson. (Professor Evans.) 
The fisheries of the Lough Neagh basin. N.C. Mitchel. (Professor Evans.) 


Ph.D. 
The rundale system in Ireland : a study of its geographical distribution and social relations. 
D. McCourt. (Professor Evans.) 
Transhumance in Ireland : its geographical distribution and social relations. Jean M. 
Sidebotham. (Professor Evans.) « 
| G. O. Sayzes and E. Esryn Evans. 


M.A. BIRMINGHAM. 
The architectural history of Shrewsbury. J. T. Smith. (Mr. P. Styles.) 
Chantries, with special reference to Gloucestershire. Miss F. E. Hopkins. (Professor 
H. A. Cronne.) 
English social and agrarian history in the fifteenth century. Mrs. R. Waterhouse. Dr. 
R. Hilton.) 


1 And some registered later—See note on ©. I. Ts 
LÀ 
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Robert Barnes and the English Reformation. Rev. N. Fisher. (Mr. Styles.) 
'The influence of Sir Edward Coke on the political thought of the seventeenth century. 
Miss B. M. Hands. (Mr. Styles.) 
` The political and constitutional ideas of Clarendon. Rev. G. W. Deas. (Mr. Styles.) 
The parliamentary history of Worcestershire, 1660-1832. D. A. Lawrence. (Mr. 
Styles. E 
is rhe parliamentary franchise in English boroughs, 1729-1832. Miss J. M. Thompson, 
Mr. Styles. 
The right family of Wolverley and the West Midlands iron industry in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. R. A. Lewis. (Professor W. H. B. Court.) 
Maurice Barrès and right-wing political thought in France. J. M. Mottram. (Pro- 
fessor J. A. Hawgood.) E | 
Colonial opinion on migration in the early nineteenth century, with special reference to 
Australia and South Africa. J. D. Whitcomb. (Dr. S. M. Hardy.) 
Religious life in Birmingham, 1836-1905. Miss F. J. Firkins. (Mr. Styles.) 
Christian socialism. C. E. Brackwell. (Mr. Styles.) 
British colonial administration in the western Pacific. Miss M. L. Henson. (Pro- 
fessor Hawgood.) ' 
U.S. policy in the Pacific. Miss D. Treais-Smart. (Professor Hawgood.) 
^. The evolution of the official programme of the Labour Party, 1918-39. R. T. Spooner. 
(Professor Hawgood.) 


. Ph.D. 
British interests in Egypt, 1774-1805. M.A. Anis. (Professor Hawgood.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. | 
. A study of the growth, function and present sphere of influence of Walsall, Staffordshire. 
‘Miss A. S. Brown. (Mr. Kinvig and Mr. M. J. Wise) 
Historical geography of the Pembrokeshire anthracite coalfield. G. Edwards. (Mr. 
Kinvig and Mr. Wise.) i | 


M.Sc. 
Evolution of settlement of the Alne Basin of central Warwickshire. Miss G. E. Groom. 
(Mr. R. H. Kinvig.) 


, Ph.D. 
The historical and human geography of southern Chile. G. J. Butland. (Mr. Kinvig.) 


H. A. Cronne and R. H. Krinvic. 


M.A. | ‘BRISTOL. 


The diocese of Worcester in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. Rev. 
H. C. Vial." (Dr. Margaret Sharp.) ij 

Archbishop Peckham's condemnation of Thomism. J. Murphy. (Mr. M. H. Carré.) 

Bristol Guild Ordinances. F. H. Rogers. (Professor D. C. Douglas.) 

Comparative history of the free grammar schools of Royston, Hemsworth and Penistone 
in south Yorkshire. KR. H.eGreenland. (Professor C. M. MacInnes.) 
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The history of the borough of Taunton. Rev. W. H. Bailey. (Professor MacInnes.) 

History of the proprietary chapelsin Bath. Rev. W. C. Jenkins. (Professor MacInnes.) 

Nonconformity and the origins of the democratic movement in the nineteenth century. 
Rev. D. Male. (Profesor MacInnes.)  . 

Canal development in the West of England, with special reference to the history of the 
Thames and Severn Canal. H. W. G. Household. (Professor MacInnes.) 

‘The tobacco trade in Bristol in the nineteenth century. H. Chesey. (Professor Mac- 
Innes.) 

‘The career of Michael Collins. Mrs. P. H. Walton. (Dr. F. C. Jones.) 

Some aspects of Anglo-Egyptian relations, 1914-22. H. K. S. Abul-Leef. (Professor 
MacInnes.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 

The internal colonisation of the heath plains of west Jutland. Miss P. D. W. Sheen. 
(Professor W. W. Jervis.) 

Rural settlement in Wiltshire. Miss D. M. Wright. ` (Professor Jervis.) 

‘The Kingswood forest area. Miss C. M. Blenkinsop. (Professor Jervis.) 

Exmoor and the Quantocks. Miss E. G. Reeves. (Professor Jervis.) 

A regional study of the Forest of Dean. L. W. F. Page. (Professor Jervis.) ` 

The geographical background to the development of Wiltshire. M. Woods. (Pro- 
fessor Jervis.) 

A regional study of north-east Wales. L. J. C. Hodge. (Professor Jervis.) 

A regional study of the county of Monmouth. J. G. Kennedy. (Professor Jervis.) 

A geographical study of settlement in Kenya. Miss I. Marriott. (Professor Jervis.) 

The historical geography of Yugo-Slavia. Mrs. J. H. Whiteford. (Professor Jervis.) 

The Indians of Gran Chaco : a study in acculturation. Rev. H. Norman. (Professor 
Jervis.) 


M.Sc. | | | 
Land utilisation and settlement in Gloucestershire. W. H. M. Baker. (Professor 
Jervis.) — | | 

A geographical study of south Somerset. Miss D. Godley. (Professor Jervis.) 

A geographical study of British Mandated Territories. Mrs. A. M. Graves. (Pro- 
fessor Jervis.) 


Ph.D. ' 
Historical geography of south Gloucestershire. F. Walker. (Professor Jervis.) 
The geographical significance of population changes in Carmarthenshire since 1801. 
F. G. Hannell. (Professor Jervis.) 
| D. C. Doucras and W. W. Jervis. 


M.Litt. CAMBRIDGE. 


The life of Walteof, Earl of Northumbria. F. S. Scott. (Professor B. Dickins.) ` 
The literary and cultural aspects of the English Reformation. Mrs. B. Bray. (Mr. 
G. C. Morris.) ° 
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The two-party system in relation to cabinet government. T. Z. Winnicki. (Professor 
D. W. Brogan.) 
The German co-operative movements in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. H. 


Newman. (Mr. C. R. Fay.) 


Ph.D. 

‘The christianization of the Slovenes from the point of view of its bearing upon the establish- 
ment of the German-Slav ethnical and linguistic frontier in the Eastern Alps from the seventh 
to the end of the thirteenth century. A. L. Kuhan. (Prince D. Obolensky.) 

The position of women in Norway in Viking times. Miss E. S. Graham. (Mr. P. H. 
Blair. 

F part played by the great families in late Carolinian history, with particular reference 
to Germany. Miss J. H. Matthews. (Mr. P. Grierson.) 

The methods of warfare employed by the Latin States‘:in Syria between 1095 and 1193. 
R. C. Smail. (Dr. E. Barker.) 

The Canterbury school of illuminations, 1100-1200. C. R. Dodwell (Mr. F 
Wormald.) . 

Royal and baronial castles, 1154-1272. Miss D. M. H. Bowman. (Dr. H. M. Cam.) 

The Latin empire in Constantinople, 1215—61. F. J. Rendall. (Miss J. M. Hussey.) 

Brother Elias, Minister General of the Franciscans, 1232—39, and his influence on the 
Order. Miss R. B. Clark. (Professor M. D. Knowles.) 

Community and _ Society in the philosophy of. Aquinas. ‘I. Gilby. (Professor 
Knowles.) 

The personnel of the royal administration in the fifteenth century. J. R. Lander. 
(Dr. Cam.) 

‘The regional element in the relationship of Imperial Cities to the movement for constitu- 
tional reform in Germany at the end of the fifteenth century. Miss A. F. C. Gatehouse. 
(Professor H. Butterfield.) 

. The history of oy in the sixteenth century. H. G. Kônigsberger. (Professor 
Butterfield.) 

The scholastic Éd to Hooker' political thought. P. Munz. (Professor 
Knowles.) 

Anglo-Italian trade from the end of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth centuries. 
Miss E. R. Poyser. (Mr. C. H. Wilson.) 

The development of ballistics in the seventeenth century. A. R. Hall. (Mr. F. P. 
White.) 

The growth of organs of public opinion in the period 1640-60. J.N. Ball. (Professor 
Butterfield.) 

The English interest in the Baltic, 1660-68. R. W. K. Hinton. (Mr. Wilson.) 

` The social status of the parish clergy in England, 1660-1760. P. A. Bezodis. (Pro- 
fessor N. Sykes.) 

The Admiralty during the French wars of William the Third. J. P. W. Ehrman. 
(Professor G. N. Clark.) 

The treatment of poverty in Norfolk from 1700 to 1850 (including a study of the work 
of voluntary organisations such as the Society of Friends). Mrs. M. F. Lloyd Prichard. 
(Mr..F. R. Salter.) 

Pressure groups in the age of Walpole, with special reference to the relationship between 
dissent and politics. N. C. Hunt. (Dr. J. H. Plumb.) 
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The administration of the Treasury under the early Hanoverians. A. N. Cass. (Dr. 
Plumb.) 

The English influence on French society from 1763 to 1793. A. J. M. A. Bourde. 
(Professor Butterfield.) i 

The history of Argentine in the early nineteenth century. J. Street. (Dr. J. H. Parry.) 

_ The influence of Vico on thought in England in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

D. Borbes. (Professor Butterfield.) 

The English emigrants’ knowledge of the U.S.A. in the nineteenth century. P. A. M. 
‘Taylor. (Professor Brogan.) 

‘The struggle between radicalism and conservatism in Methodism between 1815 and 1848. 
J. H. S. Kent. (Professor Sykes.) | 

The Ionian Islands under British administration, 1815-64. J. J. Tumelty. (Mr. 
C. W. Crawley.) 

British policy towards Irish emigration in the nineteenth century. O. O. G. M. Mac- 
Donagh. (Professor Brogan.) 

Factors determining tariff policy of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 1815-25. H.R. C. 
Wright. (Professor M. M. Postan.) 

British colonial policy and West Africa, 1830-86. J. Gallagher. (Dr. Plumb.) 

The execution of the Treaty of Paris, 1856-59. W. E. Mosse. (Professor Butterfield.) 

The relations between Great Britain and Austria-Hungary from the outbreak of the 
insurrection in the Herzegovina to the calling of the Constantinople Conference. C. L. 
Wayper.* 

el ere in Austria in the 1890s. T. F. D. Williams. (Mr. Crawley.) 

British diplomacy and the Anglo-Congo Treaty of 1894.  Y-S. Wei. (Professor 
Butterfield.) 

Fabianism and the Fabian Society, 1886-1915. E. J. E. Hobsbawn. (Professor 
Postan.) 

History of the Independent Labour Party, 1893-1932. H. M. Pelling. (Professor 
Brogan.) | 

The missionary factor in the development of a colony—some East African examples, 
principally from ‘Tanganyika. R.A. Oliver. (Professor Sykes.) 

The political and administrative development of the British African territories, 1919-47. 
R. E. Robinson. (Professor E. A. Walker.) | 

The development of Southern Rhodesia as a northern outpost of the South African 
system. J. D. Fage. (Professor Walker.) 
. New Zealand aspirations in the Pacific. A. Ross (Dr. J. W. Davidson.) 

Some aspects of American constitutional law, with particular reference to the Fourteenth 
Amendment. G. F. P. Mason. (Professor Brogan.) 

j W. J. SARTAIN. 


DURHAM. 


M. Litt. DunHAM COLLEGES. 
Henry Goulburn. W. Strange. (Professor E. Hughes.) 
^ History of the Durham Miners’ Union, 1869-1914. G. R. Metcalfe. (Mr. E. Allen.) 


E. Hucuess. 
* Course of research at present interfhitted. 
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l Kıng’s COLLEGE. E 
Historical Geography. 
- Ph.D. 

A study of the growth and function of settlements in East Durham. Miss R. G. 
Simpson. (Professor G. H. J. Daysh.) 
: The development of the Tees-side iron and steel industry. H. K. R. Edwards, 
(Professor Daysh.) 

The economic geography of the Sudan. M. M. Al Sayyad. (Professor Daysh.) . 


G. H. J. Daysu. 


PhD. .: EDINBURGH. 


The Burgh of the Canongate eng its Court. A. H. Anderson. (Professor W. Croft 
Dickinson.) 

The Dominican Order in Soland (with an appendix of unpublished documents). I. A: 
Ross. (Professor Dickinson.) 

An edition of Peter Griffo's * De Officio Collectoris i in Regno Angliae’ from MS. Vat. 
Ottob. Lat. 2948, with an introductory consideration: of Griffo's life and of the collection of 
papal taxes in the later middle ages. R. J. F. Carnon. (Mr. D. Hay.) 

The social structure of the Church in the diocese of Durham during the later Middle 
Ages. R. Donaldson. (Professor R. Pares and Mr. Hay.) 

John Spottiswoode (Archbishop and Chancellor) as churchman, historian and theologian. 
J. Perry. (Professor H. Watt and J. S. H. Burleigh.) 

David Dickson (1583-1663), churchman and theologian. J.R.Rodman. (Professors 
Watt and Burleigh.) 

William Laud’s conception of the Church. A. S. Valle (Professors Watt and Burleigh.) 

George Gillespie: Commissioner to the Westminster Assembly. G. R. Bolster. 
re Watt and Burleigh.) 

William Chillingworth (1602-44), churchman and contoversiaiist H. L. Yarr. 
(Professors J. Baillie and Watt.) 

The Articles of the Church of Ireland of 1615. R. L. Wallace. (Professors G. 
T. Thomson and Watt.) 

The religious thought and homilectical methods of Thomas Adams (1612-53). T. B. 
. Hoover. (Professors Watt and W. S. "Tindal.) i 

Music in Scotland from the Reformation to the Restoration, with special reference to 
Crown policy towards music. J. McQuaid. (Professors S. T. M. Newman and Dickinson.) 

Education in Fife from the Reformation to 1872. J. M. Beale. (Professor Dickinson.) 

The Scottish Privy Council (1603-25). W. Taylor. (Professor Dickinson.) 

William Wilson, 1690-1741 : churchman and theologian. G. W. Carson. (Professors 
Watt and Burleigh.) 

Bishop Thomas Rattray, 1684-1 743. A. R. Duncan-Jones. (Professors Watt and 
Burleigh.) 

The religion of Oliver Cromwell, with special reference to his conception of Providence. 
P. M. Pettit. (Professor Watt and Rev. C. S. Duthie.) 

Caroline Puritanism as exemplified in the life and work of William Prynne. T. Fitch. 
(Professor Watt and Rev. C. S. Duthie.) 

The social and evangelistic work of George Whitefield in America. J. F. Alexander. 

(Professors Watt and Burleigh.)* 
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: : The Darien Scheme and the Church of Scotland. J.C. Ramsay. (Professors Watt and 
Burleigh.) 

. Colonial piracy and its suppression (1670-1730). Alison M. H., Smith. (Professor 
Pares.) 


The evangelical revival in eighteenth-century England as reflected in the life and work 
of William Romaine (1714-95). D. G. Davis (Professors Watt and Thomson.) 

Robert Sandeman (1718-71): his religious thought and activities. W. I. Jordan. 
(Professors Watt and Burleigh.) 

Samuel Davies (1724—61) churchman and theologian. G. S. Imbrie. ees 
‘Watt and Burleigh.) 

Archibald McLean (1 733-1812), Baptist pioneer in Scotland. R. D. Mitchell. Pro- 
fessor Watt and Rev. C. S. Duthie.) 

Abraham Booth, 1734-1806 : a study of his thought and work. R. A. Coppenger. 
Professor Watt and Rev. C. S. Duthie.) 

The life and letters of Sir Robert Liston, G.C.B. (1742-1836) Mary P. Mundell. 
(Professor Pares.) 

The history of deaf education in Scotland, 1760-1939. T. J. Watson. (Professors 
J. Drever and G. H. Thomson.) 

British diplomatic. relations with the Mediterranean, 1763-78. M. S. Anderson. 
(Professor Pares.) - 

The development of the Sunday School movement in England from 1780 to 1880 in 
relation to the state provision of education. J. K. Meir. (Professors Watt and Tindal.) 
The life and work of the Rev. Richard Watson (1781-1833). F. E. Stall. (Professors 
Watt and Burleigh). 

"v Thomas Chalmers as social reformer. J. M. Neilson. cu Watt and Tindal.) 

Life and work of James Alexander Haldane (1768-1851). R. E. Palmer. (Rev. 
€. S. Duthie and Professor Watt.) 

Scottish Chartism and its economic background. L. C. Wright. (Professor Sir 
Alexander Gray and Dr. Mary Rankin.) 

The contribution of John Neville Figgis (1866—1919) to the christian thought of his 
period D. M. Meisel. (Professors Baillie and Burleigh.) 

‘The development of demonstrative theism in the Scottish ought of the nineteenth 
century. H. P. Phillips. (Professors Baillie and Thomson.) 

‘The development of the Tweed valley woollen industry. W. P. H. Sinclair. (Mr. 
A. Birnie.) 
die C. H. STEWART. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


M.Se. (Eeon.) (Lond. Ext.) 
The Devon clay industry in the nineteenth century. R. C. Molland. (Dr. W 


Schenk.) W. N. Mznrcorr. 


Ph.D. GLASGOW. 
.. Sir Geoffery le Scrope, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 1324-38. E. L. G. Stones. 
(Professor A. Browning.) 
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The administration of the diocese of Gloucester, 1541-1603. F. D. Price. ies 
Browning.) 

Estate administration and agricultural conditions in the earldom of Sabaliai, 1600— 
1725. R.J. Adam. (Professor J. D. MacKie.) 

‘The origins of the political philosophy of "Thomas Jefferson. E. Wright. (Professor 
POWDER S A. BROWNING. 

. e 

M.A. LEEDS. 

The constitution, governance and custom of the borough of Doncaster. H, R. Wormald. 
(Professor G. P. Chapman.) 

The early history of the parish of Hunslet. G. H. Gamble. (Professor J. Le Patourel.) ` 

The office of Justiciar in Anglo-Norman England. F. J. West. (Professor Le 
Patourel.) 

Archbishop Abbot. Mary Dobson. (Mr. A. H. Dainton.) 

English relations with the Low Countries in the reign of James I. Nancy Applegate. 
(Mr. Dainton.) 

The life of Sir Thomas Smyth of the East India Company. Rev. S. G. Evans. (Pro- 
: fessor Chapman.) 

‘The parts played by Walwyn and Overton in the Leveller Movement. Joan E. Speak. 
(Mr. Dainton.) 

The political and social ideas of Josiah Tucker, 1712-99. Rev. P. W. Deas. (Pro- 
fessor Chapman.) 

The industrial development of West Ham. G. C. Roberts. C Professor Gipsy 

The British Navy in the Anglo-American war of 1812. K. S. Dent. (Professor 
Chapman. ) i 

Chartism in the West Riding, 1832—48. J. A. Mackinnon. (Professor Chapman.) 

Public health in Leeds, 1836-48. D. C. Wollman. (Professor Chapman.) 

The Parliamentary representation of Io: with special reference to the economic 
development of the town, 1885-1914. Rev. C. H. Sellars. (Professor Chapman.) 


Ph.D. 
‘The influence of Baxter on English nonconformity during the seventeenth and aeui 
centuries in organisation and theology. Rev. J. E. Roberts. (Professor Chapman.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
Some aspects of the historical geography of the York district in the eighteenth century. 
M. Kirk. (Professor A. V. Williamson.) 
G. P. CnarMaN and A. V. WILLIAMSON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 
Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 
The enclosure movement in Leicestershire, 1485-1607. L. A. Parker. (Dr. 
W. G. Hoskins.) 
‘The parliamentary enclosure movement in Leicestershire. J. E. Wardle. (Dr. 
Hoskins.) MS 
J. SIMMONS. 
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MA. LIVERPOOL. 


Provision for royal clerks (1216-1337). Cecily Davies. (Professor G. Barraclough.) 

Hertfordshire monasticism in the later middle ages. F. I. Turney. (Professor Barra- 
clough.) 

Richard Cromwell’s Parliament. Joan McKay. (Mr. F. J. Routledge.) ' 

Dr. John Owen and the religious settlement of ihe Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
I. C. W. Davies. (Mr. Routledge.) 

The political career of Lord Randolph Churchill. Mary Dense (Professor M. A. 
Thomson.) 

The English Press and the Moroccan crisis of 1911. H. G. Riddell. (Professor 
Thomson.) 


Ph.D. | 
Egyptian maritime power, 640-1171 A.D. 'I. A. El Adawi. (Professor Barraclough.) 
The Peace of Paris of 1763. Zenab E. Rashed. (Professor Thomson.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
Enthnographical maps of Macedonia. H. R. Wilkinson. (Professor H. C. Darby.) 
Studies in the historical geography of Cheshire. I. B. 'l'errett. (Professor Darby.) 
Historical geography of Pekin. J.C. Hou. (Professor Darby.) 


G. BaRRACLOUGH, M. A. THomson and H. C. Danzv. 


M.A. | | LONDON. 


The civil war between El Amin and El Mamun. S. A. Hamdi. (Dr. B. Lewis.) 

The Byzantine naval revival in the tenth century. R. H. Dolley. CRE: R. H. J. 
Jenkins.) 

The life and works of Nicolaus de Clemangiis, particularly in relation to the Conciliar 
-Movement. Margaret H. Bell. (Miss M. J. Tooley.) 

The Hesychast controversy, with special reference to the ' Byzantine Historia’ of 
Nicephorus Gregorias and the ‘ Historiarum" of John Cantacuzenus. ‘Teresa A. Hart. 
(Dr. Joan M. Hussey.) 

An edition of Nicholas Houet's * Histoire de la. Reyne Arthemise.’ Celia I. Corbett. 
(Miss Tooley.) 

Ralph Lord Cromwell and his household, studied in relation to household accounts in 
the possession of Lord de L’Isle and Dudley: Evelyn M. Price. (Profesor C. H. 
Williams.) 

The Skinners of London : a study in États century society. Elizabeth M. Veale. 
(Professor Williams.) 

The commercial history of Ipswich in the later Middle Ages. P. L. Daniel. (Miss E. 
Carus-Wilson.) 

An aspect of early Tudor history. R. E. Brock. (Professor Williams.) 


! "This list has been compiled : in the office of the Institute of Historical Research by the Assistant 
Secretary. a m 
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Some aspects of the life of the secular clergy and the people in the City of London from 
1429 to 1529, with special reference to the coming Reformation. E.G. Ashby. (Professor 
Williams.) 

Alien settlers in England during the reign of Henry VIII. "T. G. Wyatt. (Dr. Alwyn 
A. Ruddock.) | | 

Anglo-Spanish trade, 1485-1547. G. E. Connell-Smith. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

Personnel of the Parliament of 1563. Norah N. Fuidge. (Professor J. Neale.) | 

A study of society in Devon in the sixteenth century. Joyce A. Youings. (Professor 
Williams. ) 

The effects of the Marian and Elizabethan religious settlements on the clergy of London, 
1553-64. E. L. C. Mullins. (Professor Neale.) 

Personnel of the Parliament of 1584-5. Hazel Matthews. (Professor Neale.) 

Personnel of the Parliament of 1592-3. Evelyn E. Trafford. (Professor Neale.) 

Personnel of the Parliament of 1601. Margaret K. Mort. (Professor Neale.) 

Puritan ideas on colonisation and on the development of overseas commerce, in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. Joan E. M. Bellord. (Miss ‘Tooley.) 

The Franciscans and the conversion of the Bulgarian Paulicians in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. J. Burnip. (Professor R. R. Betts.) 

The history of the principality and city of Pskov from 1300. A. H. Helliwell. (Dr. 
B. Malnick.) | 

The London parish in the seventeenth century. S. H. Nicholson. (Mr. S. T: 
Bindoff.) 

Anglo-Dutch relations in the seventeenth century. W. G. Beasley. (Professor G. J. 
-Renier.) | l 

The history of local government in Surrey, 1760-1860. W. Pike. (Dr. R. Greaves.) 

British opinion and policy towards France in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
J. F. Kerslake. (Dr. A. B. C. Cobban.) . 

The career and ideas of Bertrand Barère de Vieuzac up to 1791. Joan C. Morgan. | 
(Dr. Cobban.) 

The political thought of Alexis de Tocqueville. Ada Zemach. (Dr. Cobban.) 

Malta as a British colony, 1824-51. Hilda I. Lee. (Professor Lillian Penson.) 

Squatter sovereignty and the territories of the United States from 1787 to the Civil War. 
A. T. Pattisson. (Professor H. H. Bellot.) 

‘The development of railroads in the south west of the United States before the Civil War. 
Alison M. Hughes. (Professor Bellot.) | 

Northern theories of agrarian reform in the southern United States during the Recon- 
struction period. R. H. Beevers. (Professor Bellot.) i 

New Orleans as an immigration port in the nineteenth century. A. A. Conway. (Pro- 
fessor Bellot.) . | 

Anglo-Spanish relations, 1848-70. Suzanne Doyle. (Professor Penson.) Y 

The character of British relations with France, 1859-65. Mary A. Anderson. (Pro- 
fessor Penson.) 

British interests in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, 1856-68. Winifred Bamforth. (Pro- 
fessor Penson.) | 

The influence of Parliament upon the foreign policy of the Gladstone Government, ' 
1868-74. Sheila Lambert. (Professor Penson.) 
he British attitude to French colonisation in the period 1875-80. Joan Schwitzer. 
(Professor Penson.) . 
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The Turkish Straits in British foreign policy, 1878-85. Muriel Cinnamon. (Pro- 
fessor Penson.) 


M.A. (Hist. of Art.) 
History of the architecture of London from the eighteenth century. E. J. Seow. (Mr. 
J. Summerson and Mr. T. F. Reddaway.) 


e 
M.A. (Ext.) 
The work of Ethelwold for the tenth century monastic reform, with special reference to 
his foundation of Abingdon. P. Calaminus. 
Of the Church and State in ‘ De Consideratione? of St Bernard. M. A. Macneill. 
The Greek renaissance, 1423-1821. A. Eyre Crowe. 
The development of social policy in England, 1902-14. J. S. Riddell. 


M.Sc. (Econ.) 
The interest of the House of Commons in commercial policy, 1603-29. Margaret 
James. (Mr. A. V. Judges). 
Riots and rebellions caused by the agrarian changes in the reigns of King James I and 
King Charles I. D. C. G. Allan. (Professor R. H. Tawney.) 
The evolution of Benjamin Franklin's political thought, 1763-76. L. Pegg. (Mr. 
K. B. Smellie.) 
The development of English sea-fisheries, 1760-1866 (Royal Commission). H. P. 
Giddy. (Professor T. S. Ashton and Mr. H. C. L. Beales.) 
The development of Abolitionism, 1807-23. T. M. Birtwhistle. (Dr. G. S. Graham.) 
The origins and influence of Methodism in the north Staffordshire potteries before 1820. 
R. Moss. (Dr. D. Dakin.) 
German conservatism and nationalist doctrine, 1815-48. Annaliese Meyer. (Pro- 
ES fessor H. J. Laski.) 
German philosophy in the nineteenth century and its relation to political development 
since 1870. ` S. G. Graber. (Mr. Smellie.) 
‘The Times’ and ‘foreign affairs, 1835-41. P. C. Fang. (Professor Sir Charles 
Webster. ) E 
Bibliographical study of a Chartist leader. P. J. Larkin. (Mr. Beales.) 
Some economic aspects of the profession of letters in Victorian England. J. P. Carruthers 
(Mr. Beales and Mr. F. J. Fisher.) 
Secular and religious elements 1n British political theory in the middle of the nineteenth 
century : a sociological analysis. W. C. Havard. (Mr. Smellie.) 
Some aspects of liberty in the modern state since 1870. M. D. Graham. (Mr. Smellie.) 
A study of the political and publishing activities of G. W. M. Reynolds. N. Jefferies. 
(Mr. K. H. Connell.) 
A study of the social origin and character of British political leaders, 1886-1936. W. L. 
Guttsman. (Professor M. Ginsberg.) 
History of European agriculture in northern and southern Rhodesia since 1889. R. W. 
Knibbs. (Dr. Harrison-Church and Mr. R. R. Rawson.) 
Zionism and its relation to British policies in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
J. H. Barwick. (Professor C. A. W. Manning.) 
The International Labour Organisation as an object lesson in international functional 
co-operation. Patricia Michaels. (Professor Manning.) , 
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: Factors affecting agricultural bout in eee and Wales from 1919 to the present day. 

Joan Kelly. (Mr. P. T. Bauer.) 

French banking between the wars. G. J. Overbeke. (Professor R. S. Sayers.) 

À critical examination of the German delegation's policy at the World Disarmament 
Conference, 1932. P. S. Bagwell. (Professor Manning.)  - 

The organisation of peace through collective security, 1934—8. E. Strickler. a 
fessor Manning.) 

British policy relating to undeclared Sino-Japanese war, with special reference i the 
effects upon it of the attitude and action of the U.S.A. E. C. Tai. (Professor Manning.) 

The history and economics of Canadian commercial aviation. H.C. Brandreth. (Mr. 
G. J. Ponsonby.) | 


M.Se. (Hist of Seienee.) 
The history and chronology of calamities. D. J. Schove. (Professor H. Dingle.) 


Ph.D. | 
"Theopompus of Chios, orator and historian. D. W. Reece. (Professor A. H. M. Jones.) 

The Roman Senate, 69-193 a.D. J. Morris. (Professor Jones.) 

Moslem sea power in the eastern Mediterranean from the seventh to the ninth centuries. 
A. M. Fahmy. (Dr. Lewis.) 

The decline of the Kingdom of Magadha, 445-1000 a.p. B. P. Sinha. (Dr. L. D. 
Barnett.) i 

The history of the Western Chalukyas. : G. Raychaudhuri. (Dr. Barnett.) 

‘The parish in Domesday Book : a study of the mother churches, manorial churches and 
rural chapels in the late Saxon and early Norman periods. Daphne Gifford. (Professor 
Margaret Deanesly.) 

Life of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. A. A. Satan (Professor Darlington.) 

Gascon appeals to England, 1259-1453. P. Chaplais. (Professor V. H. Galbraith.) 

A history of the English province of the order of Prémontré. H. M. Colvin. (Pro- 
fessor Galbraith.) 

Early charters and rentals of Canterbury Cathedral. W. G. Urry. (Professor 
Darlington.) 

Commercial relations of. Holland and Zeeland with England from the late thirteenth 
century to the close of the Middle Ages Nellie Kerling. (Miss Carus-Wilson.) 

Some aspects of the Lancastrian Exchequer. J. L. Kirby. (Professor Williams.) 

‘The constitutional background of the mid-fifteenth century. H. Cole. (Professor 
Williams.) 

The development of the knight during the Middle Ages. R. B. K. Petch. (Professor 
Williams.) 

‘The growth of settlements. R. E. M. McCaughan. (Professor Williams.) 

"Thomas Cromwell : aspects of his administrative work. G. R. Elton. (Professor Neale.) 

The Court of Wards and Liveries in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. J. Hurstfield. 
(Professor Neale.) 

Agrarian development of Wiltshire, 1540-1640. E. W. J. Kerridge. (Professor 
Tawney.) 

Agricultural and rural society in Essex, 1560-1640. F. Hull. (Professor Tawney.) 

Political philosophy i in France and New France, 1600-1763. P. W. Fox. (Professor 
Laski.) 
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-. The rise of the silk industry. J. L. Ciano. (Professor Tawney.) 
~ Migration from East Anglia to New England before 1600. N.C. Tyack. (Professor 
Tawney.) 
Science and politics in England, 1640-70 : a study of the influence of scientific thought 
on English political thought. S. I. Benn. (Professor Laski.) 
English revenue and revenue policy, 1660-88. C. D. Chandaman. (Mr. Judges.) 
The Rye House Plot, its connections with the Exclusion contest, and its consequences 
till 1685. Doreen Milne. (Dr. Greaves.) 
‘The sale of delinquents’ estates under the Commonwealth and the land settlement at the 
Restoration. Irene J. Thirsk. (Professor T'awney and Dr. Evelyn Martin.) 
The life of Zachary Pearce, 1690-1774. W.S. Andrews. (Professor Williams.) 
‘The architectural theory and practice of Sir William Chambers, R.A. Heather M. 
Martienssen. (Dr. M. Whinney.) 
The diplomatic career of Sir Luke Schaub. R. Massini. (Professor Renier.) 
The fight for religious toleration in France, 1660-1865. W. J. Stankiewicz. (Pro- 
fessor Laski.) 
'The administrative nobility of France in the eighteenth century, G. J. de C. Mead. 
(Dr. Cobban.) 
The Radical movement in the French Revolution. A. Miliband. (Professor 
The commercial development of Bristol in the eighteenth century. W. E. Minchinton. 
(Professor Ashton and Mr. Judges. ) 
^. Some aspects of French policy in southern Tuscany, 1796-1803. J. W. Spurr. (Dr. 
Cobban.) 
An enquiry into agricultural and rural conditions in west Middlesex in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Winifred Eyres. (Professor Tawney.) 
The educational thought and influence of Matthew Arnold. W. F. Connell. (Dr. 
. Greaves.) : 
The Gordon Riots. Margaret S. Wolfson. (Professor Ashton and Mr. Fisher.) 
' Diplomatic relations of Persia with Britain, Russia and Turkey, 1815-30. F. Adamiyat. 
(Professor Webster.) 
The growth of.the police forces in England, 1820-1900. D. L. Pearson. (Professor 
. Laski and Professor W. A. Robson.) ; 
The private Member of Parliament, 1833-68. J. K. Glynn. (Professor Laski.) 
Social consequences of unemployment, 1840-50. J. Ginswick. (Mr. Beales.) 
Estimate of British national income backwards from 1850. G. Penrice. (Professor 
Ashton and Dr. 'T. Barna.) 
Medical services and the Poor Dass 1834—48. Mrs. Ruth Hodgkinson. (Mr. Beales.) 
Life and work of the Rt. Hon. Charles Buller. E. Sweetman. (Dr. Martin.) 
‘The financial and commercial crisis of 1847. Sheila Campbell. (Professor Ashton and 
Mr. Beales.) ' 
British relations with the Gold Coast, 1843-1880. Freda Wolfson. (Professor 
Harlow. 
“The relations between the Home and Indian governments, 1858-70. Z. H. Zoberi. 
(Professor C. H. Philips.) 
‘Trade and politics of the Niger Delta. K. O. Diké. (Professor V. Harlow.) 
‘The Colonial Office and the working of responsible BOYFIDRISRE 1854-68. Dorothy 
P. Clarke. (Professor Harlow.) 
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Employment of children in England and Wales, 1870-1902.  Millicent Roe. (Mr. 
Beales.) 

British influences on American Trade Unionism, 1880-1 goo. Jean L. Copeland. ' 
(Professor Bellot.) 

The Sudan and the Mahdist revolution of 1881-85. M. el T. Shibeika. (Professor 
Penson.) 

Internal migration in England since 1850. L. S. Pressnell. (Professor Ashton.) , 

Anglo-American diplomatic relations 1858-70, with special reference to the revision of 
the Treaty of Tientsin. Mrs. Tang-li Chao. (Professor Webster.) 

" An analysis of Indian price structure from 1861. A. K. Gosh. adi R. D. G. 

Allen and Dr. Barna.) 

The Colonial Office and South Africa, 1868-81 (a study of the part played by the leading 

permanent officials), Ethel Drus. (Professor Harlow.) 

| The history of Nyasaland and north-eastern Rhodesia, 1875-95. A. J. Hanna. (Pro- 
fessor Harlow.) 

Russian expansion in central Asia in the second half of the nineteenth century. Audrey 
Lunger. (Mr. A. Rothstein.) 

History of the Zanzibar Protectorate, 1890-1914. L. W. Hollingsworth. (Professor 
Harlow.) | 

Foreign investments in Turkey. H. S. W. Corrigan. (Professor Penson.) 

The genesis of modern British town planning : a study in economic and social history of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, W. Ashworth. (Mr. Beales.) 

Political thought : reasons for the discrepancy in the development of political thought 1 in 
England and Germany, 1848-1933. R. Barkeley. (Professor Laski.) 

Walter Bagehot : a study in Victorian ideas. M. A. M. Nasr. (Professor Laski.) 

The revolutions in the nineteenth century. J. J. Doise. (Professor Ginsberg and Mr. 
L. G. Robinson.) 

German historiography and the evolution of German political ideas in the nineteenth 
century. J. W. Jennings. (Professor Laski.) 

Nationalist currents in the nineteenth-century socialist doctrines. V. T. Egger. (Mr. 
W. Pickles.) 

The export of British capital in the nineteenth century as exemplified in the history of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association. N.K. Hill. (Professor Ashton and Mr. Beales.) 

The response of non-official opinion to council legislation in India during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. M. V. K. Rao. (Dr. V. Anstey and Mr. W. H. 
Morris-Jones.) 
^. Social and economic development of Soho. C. H. Brand. (Professor Ashton and Mr. 
Beales.) 

Accident insurance treated historically. W. A. Dinsdale. (Mr. Paish.) 

History of the organisation of transport workers in Great Britain. P. W. Kingsford. 
(Mr. Beales.) 

Public opinion and the Education Act of 1902. J. Deakin. (Professor Laski and Mr. 
D. G. Macrae.) | 

British capital export, 1900-13. J. H. Lenfant. (Mr. F. Brown and Mr. Paish.) 

Political thought and practice of American Trade Unionism, 1906-18. J. M. Karson. 
(Professor Laski.) 

The British film : a study in social history to T Rachael Low. (Mr. Beales.) 

English political ideas frome1g18 to 1939. J. P. Philip. (Mr. Smellie.) 
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International monetary policy since 1919, with special reference to India. D. C. Ghose. 
(Professors Sayers and Dr. Anstey.) 

The British coal industry, 1919-45 : social study in the determinants of ‘Trade Union 
policy. J. L. Guglielmi. (Mr. Beales.) 

Problems of the Indian foreign exchange since 1927. D. K. Ghosh. (Professor 
Sayers.) ' 

The British Labour Party and British foreign policy, 1933-39. S. Davis. (Professor 
Webster.) 

Some international implications of the Spanish Civil War. Patricia Mitchell. (Pro- 
fessor Webster. ) 

‘The League of Nations as a factor in Poland’s security policy. Mrs. M. Ponikiewska. 
(Professor Manning.) : 


Ph.D. (External.) 
` Somersetshire charters to 1087. E. E. Barker. (Private study and the Institute of 
Historical Research.) 

East Anglian Society in the fifteenth century. G. Morey. 

Enclosures in Leicestershire in the Tudor period, 1485-1607. L. A. Parker. 

Some aspects of history of the island and royal manor of Portland, Co. Dorset, with 
special reference to its agrarian history and to the survival of the strip system of cultivation to 
the present day. R. Douch. 

The history of the Royal Navy from the accession of William III and Mary to the ‘Treaty 
of Ryswick. E. B. Powley. 

A study of the French civil administration in Spain and of the social relationships existing 
between the Spanish and French during the years 1808 to 1813. W. Topham. 

English Evangelicalism and social life, 1800-50. L. O. Henderson. 

Burmuda welfare. A study in the history and development of social services in a British 
Colony, with special reference to the establishment of a Council of Social Welfare in 1943. 
Isabel S. Jacobs. (Private study and the Institute of Historical Research.) 

Constitution of Ceylon from 1795 to 1924. À. B. Perera. 

A history of Gillingham. P. G. Rogers. 

A history of Wells Cathedral School. L. 5. Colchester. 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 

The historical geography of Maidstone. Valerie E. Morant. (Profesor S. W. 
"Wooldridge.) 

The historical geography of settlement in the Isle of Wight. H.R. Lyons. (Professor 
Wooldridge.) 

Industrial development of East London. May Greenfield. (Professor Wooldridge.) 

Development of London canals, with particular reference to the Grand Union System. 
Harriet Cooper. (Professor Wooldridge.) 


M.Se. ' 
: + Industrial development of the North Wales coalfield. Norah O'Sullivan. (Professor 
Wooldridge.) | 
‘The historical geography of western Essex, with special reference to the Epping Forest 
area. Joyce G. Minton. (Professor Wooldridge.) 
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M.Sc. (Econ.) 
The towns of the lower Medway river since the year 1800. A. H. Welti. (Professor 
W. G. East and Professor L. D. Stamp.) 
The economic and historical geography of Mitcham. S. H. Bottoms. (Professor 
Stamp and Dr. O. H. K. Spate.) 


Ph.D. 
Historical geography of medieval Surrey. Irene C. Marshall. (Professor East.) , 
Canal and railway projects in the county of Essex, 1760-1840. G. B. Palmer. (Mr. 
S. H. Beaver and Professor Fast.) i 

The geographical development of settlements to the W. and N.W. of London and their 
effect on the utilisation of the surrounding countryside. A. D. Purvis. (Professor Stamp.) 

A regional study of urban development in coastal Sussex since the eighteenth century. 
H. C. Brookfield. (Professor Stamp and Dr. Spate.) - 

Human geography of Hertfordshire in the nineteenth century. Phyllis Wilkins. (Pro- | 
fessor East and Professor Stamp.) 

The British tourist industry in the nineteenth century : a study in historical geography. 
C. C. Prothero. (Dr. Spate.) 

Chelmsford : the historical and economic geography of a county town. M. R. Innes. 
(Dr. Spate.) j 

The Hooghly and its region. A study of human adjustment to changing environments. 
Mrs. B. Mukherjee. (Professor Stamp and Dr. Spate.) 

The industrial geography of Bihar. S. A. Majid. (Professor Stamp and Dr. Spate.) 

The decline of the Wash ports. Margaret J. Buckerfield. (Professor East.) 

Growth of London population, 1830-1930, with special reference to the growth of 
. communications. Minnie L. Moore. (Professor Wooldrid 

The historical geography of parts of west Sussex (Midhurst-Fernhurst area). H. F. 
Pearmain. (Professor Wooldridge.) 


M.A. MANCHESTER. 
Rusicade and the Cirtensian Confederation, B.C. 49-248 a.D. W. A. Hill. (Professor 
D. Atkinson.) 


Fasti Provinciarum Galliarum. Dorothy Gaest. (Professor Atkinson.) 

The administration of the province of York under Archbishop Geoffrey, 1191—1212. 
J. F. Addison. (Professor. C. R. Cheney.) | 

The acta of John, Lord of Ireland and Count of Mortain, with a study of his household. 
Margaret Preen. (Professor Cheney.) 


Ecclesiastical patronage in the diocese of York, 1258-1316. Joan Sinar. (Professor 
Cheney. , 
en Lancashire, its economic condition in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
H. Horton. (Professor Cheney and Dr. G. H. Tupling.) 

The early life of Christopher Goodman. S. J. Knox. (Dr. C. W. Dugmore.) 

The origins of Nonconformity in Derbyshire. R. Mansfield. (Dr. Dugmore.) 

The economic and social history of Macclesfield, 1700-1850. R. W. Lloyd-Jones. 
(Professor A. Redford.) 

Mercantile interests in the House of Commons in 1710. Marjorie McHattie. (Pro- 


fessor L. B. Namier.) 
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Social and economic development of Styal, 1750-1850. W. C. Lazenby. (Professor 
Redford.) | 

The personnel of the office of the Secretary of State, 1754—70. L. Scott. (Professor 
Namier.) | 

. Some letters of Sir James Murray between 18 January 1773 and 16 April 1780. E. 

Robson. (Professor Namier.) | 

Agricultural change in East Cheshire, 1790-1820. C. Davies. (Professor Redford.) 

John Owens asa Manchester merchant, 1821—46. Frances Hodges. (Professor Redford). 

‘The effect of the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832 upon the business interests in the 
House of Commons, with special reference to the Parliaments of 1831 and 1833. N. A. 
Jepson. (Professor Namier and Professor Redford.) 

Machinery of public order in the Chartist period. F.C. Mather. (Professor Redford.) 

‘The career of Joseph Reyner Stephens in relation to the social and political movements of 
his time. H. S. Brinsley. (Professor Redford.) 


Social and economic development of Keighley, 1815-82. Margaret Balmer. (Pro- 
fessor Redford.) 


Social and administrative development of Chadderton, 1874-1914. Elsie Beech. (Pro- 
fessor Redford.) 


Life and work of Dr. Southwood Smith. Margaret More. (Professor Redford.) 
Anglo-French relations, 1904-1906. J. D. Hargreaves. (Professor Namier.) 
Ph.D. ! | 


History of the British glass industry, 1700-1850. A. Butterworth. (Professor Redford.) 


The life and work of Feargus O'Connor, 1794-1855. E. G. Glasgow. (Professor 
Redford.) 


Organisation of the British coal industry, 1815-50. A. J. Taylor. (Professor Redford.) 
C. R. CHENEY. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
M.A. (Lond. Ext.) 


The dissolution of the monasteries in Nottinghamshire. B. T welvetrees. (Professor 
L. D. V. Owen.) 


Historical Geography. 
. M.Se. (Lond. Ext.) 
Anglesey : a geographical study of the Anglesey region. F. A. Barnes. (Dr. K. C. 
.- Edwards.) 
Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 


A geographical study of the routes through the Surrey-Sussex Weald to the south coast, 
1700-1900. . Miss A. J. Fuller. (Dr. Edwards.) 


L. V. D. Owen and K. C. Epwarps. 


B.Litt. OXFORD. 


Ihe agriculture of Cyrenaica in classical antiquity with special reference to the Jewish 
revolt under Trajan. E. S. Applebaum. (Mr. C. E. Stevens.) 
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The economics of the Oxford region in the Roman period, from a study of the coarse 
pottery (particularly that of the local kilns) found in the villas and villages. J. M. Morris. 
(Miss M. V. Taylor.) 

The survival of the Romano-Austrians. A. F. Singer. (Mr. J. N. L. Myres.) 

The greater English monasteries and their knights, 1066-1215. J. D. Anderson. 
(Mr. R. Southern.) ; 

The royal demesne from 1087 to the reign of Edward I, with special referenceeto the 
south and south-west of England. A. Tomkinson. (Professor Sir Maurice Powicke.) 

Some aspects of agrarian history in the north of England during the early Norman period. 
J. W. Cox. (Mr. R. V. Lennard.) 

Anglo-Norman political songs. I. S. T. Aspin. (Professor A. Ewert.) | 

The English chroniclers and the crusades to 1291. H. S. B. Felberbaum. (Dr. J. G. 
Edwards.) 

A critical edition of the cartulary of St. Gregory's Priory, Canterbury. A. M. Murray. 
(Miss K. Major.) 

. The administration of the estates and household of the priors of Durham Cathedral 
Priory.. E. M. Halcrow. (Mr. W. Pantin.) ' 

Relations between English monasteries and their patrons in the thirteenth century. 
S. M. Chenevix Trench. (Mr.Panün)  . 

English preaching, 1221-93. J. M. Smith. (Dr. R. W. Hunt.) 

The lands and servants of the dukes of York to 1415. T. B. Pugh. (Mr. K. B. 
McFarlane.) | 

William of Ockham's attitude to political authority and its relation to the history of his 
time. J. B. Morrall. (Dr. E. F. Jacob.) 

The practice and theory of excommunication, fourteenth century to 1689, with special 
‘reference to the Consistory Court Records at Canterbury. B. L. Woodcock. (Miss Major.) 

. Lollard doctrine, with special reference to the controversy over image-worship and 
pilgrimages. J. Crompton. (Dr. Jacob.) 
The Colonna family of Rome in the fifteenth century. E. M. L. Waller. (Dr. C. M. 
Ady.) : 
Thomas Chaundler S. F. Bridges. (Dr. Jacob.) | 
A study of the diocese of Salisbury during the Reformation period. A. M. Smith. (Mr. 


A. G. Dickens.) 
Problems of landownership on some Northumberland estates during the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries. M. E. James. (Mr. J. E. C. Hill.) 2 4 
The voyages of Fernáo Mendes Pinto. M. P. Jordan. (Professor W. J. Entwistle.) 
Calvinistic liturgy. Its origin and development. W. Vos. (Profesor E. C. Ratcliff.) 
English Catholicism and the printing-press at home and abroad, 1558-1640. D. M. 

Rogers. (Mr. S. Gibson.) 

Mr. Customer Smythe, Customer of the Port of London, 1570-89. L. L. S. Lowe. 


(Mr. A. L. Rowse.) 
'T he political activity and influence of the House of Lords, 1603-29. D. J. Dawson. 
(Miss E. Evans.) 
'The county of Kent during the Interregnum (1629-62). I. A. Roots. (Mr. Hill.) 
A study of the Visitation Books of the Archdeaconry of Buckingham, 1633-6. E.R. C. 


Brinkworth. (Professor Jenkins.) 
'The political career of William, third Lord Howard of Escrick (1626?-94). P. H. 


Goodman. (Professor K. G."Feiling.) 
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The place of Sir Arthur Hasilrige in English politics, 1659-60. G. H. Brown. (Mr. 
Hill.) 

The ministerial career of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 1660-73. K. H. D. Haley. 
(Professor Feiling.) ; 

Charles Fleetwood.. N. A. S. Gibson. (Mr. Hill.) ; 

The correspondence of Arthur Charlett (Master of University College 1692—1722) in 
its antiquarian and historical aspects. S. G. Gillam. (Mr. Gibson.) | 

Robert Harley and the development of parliamentary and party government. R. S. 
Cline. (Professor Feiling.) 

English colonial policy in the late seventeenth century. A. P. Thornton. (Professor V. 
Harlow. 

Tie development of the painting of scenes from history and literature in England during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. J. O. Woodward. (Professor T. S. R. Boarse.) 

The achievements of the Christian missionary in India, 1794-1833. K. Ingham. 
(Dr. C. C. Davies.) | 

The political importance of the newspaper press in the French Restoration period, 1814— 
30. I. Fozzard. (Mr. A. Goodwin.) | 

The development of the political and social ideas of Alexis de Tocqueville. C. M. H. 
Clark. (Mr. J. M. Thompson.) | 

Farmers of Hertfordshire and other counties and the Repeal of the Corn Laws. B. E. 
Jackson. (Dr. C. S. Orwin.) | 

Colliery ownership and economic organisation and development on the Durham coal- 
field, 1844-1900. J. D. M. Bell. (Professor G. D. H. Cole.) 

The influence of the Italian question on Anglo-French relations, 1856—60, from the 
Treaty of Paris to the annexation of Savoy and Nice. H. M. Vincent. (Mr. Goodwin.) 

British policy towards the change of dynasty in Greece in the years 1862-63. E. 
Prevelakis. (Mr. B. H. Sumner.) 

The consequence of the Reform Act of 1867 as regards political advocacy and electoral 
practice during the period between the passing of this Act and the Reform Act of 1884. 
E. W. Kent. (Mr. R. B. McCallum.) 

British policy in the Balkans, 1908-14. E. M. A. Hirth. (Mr. A. J. P. Taylor.) 


D.Phil. | 

A history of Rhodes, 408 8.c.—166 s.c. P. M. Fraser. (Mr. J. P. V. D. Balsdon.) 

‘The relations between the governing classes and the governed in the Roman Empire 
from Augustus to Constantine. P. A. Brunt. (Professor H. M. Last.) 

A history of the relations between the Princeps and the Senate during the Julio-Claudian 
period. T. J. Cadoux. (Dr. G. E. F. Chilver.) 

The Welsh dioceses from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. E. Davies. (Dr. 
Edwards.) 

Politics and administration in the mainland provinces of the Sicilian kingdom from 1189 
to 1198, with a calendar of the diplomas of the Emperor Henry VI concerning the Sicilian 
kingdom. D. R. Clementi. (Miss C. Jamison.) 

The Malatesta of Rimini. P. J. Jones. (Dr. C. M. Ady.) 

The ' Northern’ barons under John. J. C. Holt. (Mr. J. O. Prestwich.) 

‘The commentaries on the Politics of Aristotle in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, with reference to the thought and political life of the time. C. J. Martin. (Dr, 
D. A. P. Callus.) š 
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The Serbian Orthodox Church under Turkish rule(1389-1831). F. Ocokoljic. (Pro- 
fessor Jenkins.) 

The English intervention in Spain and Portugal between 1362 and 1390. P. E. L. R. 
Russell. (Professor W. J. Entwistle.) 

Robert Braybrooke, bishop of London (1381—1404), and his kinsmen. L. H. Butler. 
(Mr. McFarlane.) 

The Yorkshire baronage, 1399-1433. C. D. Ros. (Mr. McFarlane.) 

The collegiate architecture-of Oxford, from the late fourteenth century to the" early 
sixteenth century. E. A. Gee. (Mr. Pantin.) 

A study of landowners and their estates in Essex, Kent, Surrey and Sussex at the opening 
of the fifteenth century, based on the assessments for the land tax of 1412. M. J. Steventon. 
(Mr. McFarlane.) 

'The condition of the English parish clergy from the Reformation to 1660, with special 
reference to the dioceses of Oxford, Gloucester and Worcester. D. M. Barrat. (Miss 
Major.) 

Issues dividing western Christendom on the doctrine of the Church in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. R. H. Wilmer. (Dr. L. Hodgson.) 

The press of Robert Estienne, 1526-50 ; a bibliographical and historical study. A. E. 
Tyler. (Mr. C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

English travellers abroad, 1604-67. ‘Their influence on English society and politics. 
J. W. Stoye. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Antiquarian research in Britain, 1650-1850. S. Piggott. (Mr. Myres.) 

The rise and spread of Socinianism in England before 1689. H. J. McLachlan. (Pro- 
fessor Jenkins.) 

Spanish economic policy and its relation to trade with England, culminating in the Treaty 
of 1667. J. C. Salyer. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Thomas Firmin, F.R.S., 1632-97. H. W. Stephenson. (Mr. S. G. Lee.) 

Politics and pamphlets, 1660-88. E. I. Murphy. (Mr. Hill) : 

English commercial policy during the reign of Charles II, with special reference to 
France. M. A. Priestley. (Mr. Hill.) 

The episcopate of Dr. Seth Ward, bishop of Exeter (1662 to 1667) and Salisbury (1667— 
. 1688/9), with special reference to the ecclesiastical problems of his time. E. A. O. Whiteman. 

(Professor Jenkins.) 

The naval side of King William’s War : the opening phase— February 13th, 1 688/9, to 
December 1691. E. B. Powley. (Mr. Atkinson.) ' 

John Aubrey's Monumenta Britannica : a critical edition. R. J. C. Atkinson. (Mr. 
Myres.) 

pee of the Scilly Islands, 1700-1900. T. F. G. Matthews. (Mr. R. B. Wernham.) 

Enclosures in England. W. E. Tate. (Mr. A. W. Ashby.) | 

The evolution of the Speaker’s office from Onslow to Shaw Lefevre, 1727-1857. J. S- 
Watson. (Professor Feiling.) 

The Industrial Revolution in Cornwall, 1740-1870. W. J. Rowe. (Professor 
Cole.) 

A study of John Nichols, with special reference to his contributions to literary biography. 
E. Le R. Hart, (Miss M. M. Lascelles.) 

British provincial public opinion on American affairs (1 763-83) W. R. Savadge. 
(Miss L. S. Sutherland.) 

Edmund Burke and Poland J. Jaworczykowski. (Professor A. L. Goodhart.) 
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The parish clergy of rural Oxfordshire from the institution of Bishop John Butler (1777) 
to the translation of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce (1869), with particular reference to their non- 
ecclesiastical activities. D. McClatchey. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The development of English radical thought in the late eighteenth century. H. J. 
Collins. (Professor Cole.) 

The cartoon as a political weapon in England, 1784-1832. K. E. Marengo. (Pro- 
fessor A. Aspinall.) 

Conaicotional history of the Church of England in Canada. M. R. Kingsford. (Pro- 
fessor Jenkins.) 

British social policy in India, 1793-1856. M. Sharadamma. (Dr. Davies.) 

The history of the English clergy, 1800-1900. C. K: F. Brown. (Professor 
Jenkins.) 

"The attitude of the Evangelicals to the Empire and imperial problems (1820-50). 
A. F. Madden. (Professor Sir Reginald Coupland.) ! 

British policy on the north-east frontier of India (1826-86.) S. Gupta. (Dr. Davies.) 

The transition from Whiggism to Liberalism. D. G. Southgate. (Professor Aspinall.) 

The problem of the Indian immigrant in British colonial policy after 1834. I. M. 
Cumpston. (Mr. A. F. Madden.) |j 
.. The relations of Sir Robert Peel with the Crown, 1837-46. J. W. Horton. (Pro- 
fessor Feiling.) 
^ Local self-government in the Madras Presidency, 1850-1919. K. P. K. Pillay. (Dr. 
Davies.) | 

Newman’s work for university education in Ireland. J. S. F. McGrath. (Professor 
Sir Maurice Powicke.) 

A factual and analytical account of the religious awakening in the United Kingdom in the 
years 1855-65. J.E. Orr. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Indian Muslim political progress, 1860-1927. I. Ali Shah. (Dr. Davies.) 

Principles and characteristics of missionary policy during the last fifty years, as illustrated 
by the history of the London Missionary Society. N. Goodall. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The transition from individualist to socialist political thinking in England. C. C. Cheng. 
(Professor Cole.) 

Fabian doctrine and its influence in English politics. A. M. McBriar. (Professor 
Cole.), 

“The constitutional crisis of 1909-11. D. F. G. Walker. (Mr. McCallum.) 

Development under Soviet rule of the Central Asiatic Republics, with special reference to 
one of them. E. Sadka. (Professor V. Minorsky.) 

t J. G. EDWARDS. 


MA. READING. 


. An edition of the Great Roll of the Pipe for the thirteenth year of the reign of King John, 
1211. Mary A. Fleming. (Lady Stenton.) 


Ph.D. 
The chronology of the reign of Stephen. C. F. Slade. (Lady Stenton.) 
The preparation of an edition of the Records of the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
Holland Division of the county of Lincoln, of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
A.. Mary Kirkus. (Lady Stenton.) 


A. ASPINALL. 
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Mi C SHEFFIELD. 


The career of Louis de Luxembourg, Comte de St. Pol. Stella Badger. (Professor 
G. R. Potter.) ' 
The development and significance of the Social Democratic Federation, 1881-1900. 
Patricia Radford. (Professor Potter and Mr. J. E. Tyler.) 
| G. R. POTTER 


WALES. 
M.A. — ABERYSTWYTH. 


The life and work of Bishop Richard Davies. G. Williams. (Professor D. Williams.) 

The life and work of Richard Fenton. W. C. E. Thomas. (Professor Williams.) 

A history of the Shrewsbury Drapers’ Company during the seventeenth century, with 
particular reference to the Welsh woollen trade. D. J. Evans. (Professor Williams.) 

The Whig Party, 1702-08. E. L. Ellis. (Mr. S. F. H. Johnstone.) 

George-Auguste Couthon, 1755-94. J. M. Hughes. (Mr. S. Herbert.) E 

The French Revolution and Negro slavery, 1788-94. R. J. Kendall. (Mr. Herbert.) 

The establishment of the French Protectorate over Tunisia ; its diplomatic history, 
1878-82. T. Lewis. (Mr. Herbert.) 

The industrialisation of Flintshire in the nineteenth century. C. R. Williams. (Pro- 
fessor Williams.) i 

Anglo-Soviet commercial relations, 1921-39. W. E. Edwards. (Mr. J. G. John.) 


Historical Geography. 
MA. | 

The historical geography of the early iron industry in Wales. M. A. Griffiths, TPro-. 
fessor, E. G. Bowen.) 

The historical geography of the lordship of Wentlloog (Gwynllwg). H. Jone (Pro- 
fessor Bowen.) 

The historical geography of the coal industry in the Tyneside, 1750-1914. J. Davies: 
(Professor Bowen.) 


M.A. BANGOR. 


Leicestershire during the Roman period. S. H. Austin. 

The medieval borough of Beaumaris and the commote of Tindaethwy from 1200 to 
1600. C. M. Evans. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Adam de Orleton. G. A. Usher. (Mr. N. Denholm-Young.) 

Gentry of Anglesey in the seventeenth century. W. O. Williams. (E. G. Jones.) 


M.A. CARDIFF. 
The royal household in Anglo-Saxon England. H. R. Loyn. (Professor W. Rees. ) 
Medieval Shrewsbury. J. G. Speake. (Professor Rees.) 
An examination of the pamphlet literature, 1547-53. W. R. D. Jones. (Professér 
Rees). e 
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The aliens in Tudor England. Jeuan Jones. (Professor Rees.) 

The parliamentary representation of Monmouthshire, 1542-1832. Ethel Havill. 
(Professor Rees.) | 

An examination of the industrial activities of Sir Humphrey Mackworth, with reference 
to the promotion of the Company of the Mine Adventurers of England. S. Evans. (Pro- 
fessor Rees.) 

An investigation into certain aspects of social and economic thought during the seven- 
teenth century, with special reference to the development of ideas concerning property, 
culminating in John Locke's theory of property. R. J. Bailey. (Miss G. B. M. Whale.) 

The industrial development of the eastern and western valleys of Monmouthshire. 
J. F. Carwardine. (Professor Rees.) : 


Ph.D. - 
The history of Cardiff in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. L. N. A. Davies. 
(Professor Rees.) 


M.A. i SWANSEA. 


The Glamorganshire gentry, 1640—60. Merle E. Cooper. (Professor D. B. Quinn. 
and Mr. Glanmor Williams.) 

‘The reactions and contributions of the Church of England to social and economic develop- 
ments in the diocese of Llandaff during the first half of the nineteenth century. M. J. 
Mainwaring. (Professor Quinn and Mr. Williams.) 

The influence of social reform movements on the ideas of John Ruskin. H. C. Hughes. 
(Professor Quinn.) 

WiLLIAM Rees. 
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GUIDE TO THE HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE SOCIETIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


THIRTEENTH SUPPLEMENT: 1942 to i946 


INTRODUCTION 


Tis Supplement covers the publications of the five years 1942 to 1946, and is the last 
which will appear in this form. It has not been possible to check all the information 
_: from the volumes themselves, and the compilation of the entries relies more than hitherto 
on the returns furnished by the societies. As the addresses of so many secretaries have 
changed recently, the latest known are given after the names of all societies which have 
made a return. A few omissions from previous years have been included. Any further 
additions, corrections and suggestions will be welcomed by the editor. 

The preparation of the main work, which will list the principal contents of these 
publications fully, is still going on, and societies will be invited to send in annual returns 
until it is completed. 
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Ancient Monuments Society. (Hon. Sec, J. R. Teggin, Esq., 78 Framingham Road, 


Brooklands, Cheshire.) 
[Year book and proceedings], 1939-42, 1943-45. 2 vols. 1943, 1945. 


Anglesey Antiquarian Society and Field Club. (Hon. Sec., E. N. Baynes, Esq., 39 Roland 
Gardens, S.W.7.) | 
Transactions, 1941-45. 5 vols. 1942—46. ° 


Anglo-Norman Text Society. (Hon. Sec., Prof. M. K. Pope, The. Cottage, Garford, Nr. 
Abingdon, Berks.) 

Anglo-Norman Texts—1. La petite philosophie. An Anglo-Norman poem of the 
thirteenth century. ‘Text with introduction, notes and glossary. Ed. by William 
Hilliard Trethewey. Pp. lxv, 159. 1939. [Omitted from previous supplement. ] 

2. Le Livre de Seyntz Medicines. The unpublished devotional treatise of Henry of 
Lancaster. Ed. E. J. Arnould. Pp. xv, 244. 1940. [Omitted from previous 
supplement. ] 

3. Anglo-Norman letters and petitions from All Souls MS. 182. Ed. M. Dominica 
Legge. Pp. xxii, 495. 1941. 

4. La Seinte Resureccion. Ed. T. Atkinson Jenkins and J. M. Manly ; completed 
by Mildred K. Pope and Jean G. Wright. Pp. cxxxv, 81. 1943. 

5. Le Secré de Secrez, by Pierre d’Abernun of Fetcham. Ed. Oliver A. Beckerlegge. 
Pp. lviii, 94. 1944. 

6. An Anglo-Norman rhymed Apocalypse, with Commentary. From the Giffard 

. MS. formerly in the possession of Sir John Fox and now in the Bodleian. Ed. 
Olwen Rhys. With a historical introduction by Sir John Fox. Pp. xlix, 164. 


1946. 


Archaeological and Architectural Society of Durham and Northumberland. (Hon. Sec., 
C. W. Gibby, Esq., Prebends’ Gate, Quarry Heads Lane, Durham.) 
Transactions. Vol. 9, pt. 2-vol. 10, pt. I. 4 pts. 1941-45 [1942-46.] 


Architectural and Archaeological Soclety for the County of Buckingham. (Curator & 
Librarian, Miss C. Baker, The Museum, Church Street, Aylesbury Bucks.) 
Records of Buckinghamshire. Vol. 14, pts. 2-6. 5 pts. 1942-46. 


Arehitectural and Archaeological Society for the County of Buckingham—Records Branch. 
(General Editor, J. G. Jenkins, Esq., Twitchells End, Jordans, Bucks.) 

Vol. 4. Calendar of the Feet of Fines for the County of Buckingham, 7 Ric. I to 
44 Hen. III. Ed. M. W. Hughes. Pp. [vi], 138. 1940 [1942]. 

Vol. s. A calendar of deeds and other records preserved in the Muniment Room at 
the Museum, Aylesbury. Ed. J. G. Jenkins. Pp. vi, 133. 1941 [1944]. 

Vol. 6. Calendar of the Roll of the Justices on Eyre, 1227. Ed. J. G. Jenkins. Pp. 
xii, 88. 1942 [1945]. 


Architectural and Archaeological Society of the County of Lincoln. Hon. Sec., G. S. Dixon, 
Esq., The Hall, Holton-le-moor, Lincoln.) 
Reports and papers. New series. Vol. 2, pt. 2-vol. 3, pt. I. 2 pts 1944-45 
[1945-46]. ; 
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~ Bacon Society. (Hon. Sec., Valentine Smith, Esq., 31 Bedford Row, W.C.r.) 

Baconiana. Vol. 26, no. 102-vol. 30, no. 121. 20 pts. 1942-46. 

Evidence connecting Sir Francis Bacon with ‘Shakespeare’, By H. Bridgewater. 
Pp. 32. 1943. 

Shakespeare. New views for old. By R. L. Eagle. Pp. 110. New ed. 194.3. 

The Bacon-Shakespeare anatomy. By W. S. Melsome. Pp. xvi, 248. 1945. 

el he Shakespeare myth. By Walter Ellis. Pp. 30. [1946.] 

Was Shakespeare educated? By W. G. C. Gundry. Pp. 36. 1946. 

ur Bacon. A guide to his homes and haunts. By W. G. C. Gundry. Pp. 5o. 
1946. 


Baptist Historical Society. (Sec., S. J. Price, Esq., The Haven, 10 Packley Road, East- 
bourne.) 
The Baptist Quarterly. New series, Vol. 11, nos. 1-4, 1942 ; nos. 4—7 [ste, in one 
part], 1943 ; nos. 8-9, 10-11 [in two parts], 1944. ; nos. 12-13, 14-15 [in two 
parts], 1945. Vol. 12, nos. 1-2, 3-4 [in two parts], 1946. 8 pts. 1942-46. 


Beddington, Carshalton and Wallington Archaeological Society. (Hon. Sec., H. V. Moles- 
worth Roberts, The Grove, Carshalton, Surrey.) 
Beddington, Carshalton and Wallington Archaeological Society. ‘The story of its first 
twenty-five years, 1920-1945. Issued on the occasion of its birthday celebration, 
May, 1946. Pp. [4]. 1946. 


Bedford Natural History and Archaeological Society. (Sec., W. N. Henman, Esq., 38 
Western Street, Bedford.) 
The fifty-fourth (—fifty-eighth) annual report, Oct. 1943-Sept. 1946. 


Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. (Sec., Miss A. M. Buck, c/o Luton Public Museum, 
Wardown Park, Luton, Beds.) 
Octavo publications, Vol. 22 (for 1940). The cartulary of Bushmead Priory. Ed. G. 
Herbert Fowler and Joyce Godber. Pp. xxxi, 285. 1945. 
Vol. 23 (for 1941). Property in land in South Bedfordshire, 
1750-1832. By Ernest Oscar Payne. Pp. vii, 108. 1946. 
Vol. 24 (for 1942). The navigation of the Great Ouse between 
St. Ives and Bedford in the seventeenth century. Ed. T. S. 
Willan, Pp. 153. 1946. | 


Berkshire Archaeological Soclety. (Hon. Sec, H. T. Morley, Esq., 312 King’s Road, 
Reading.) | | 
Berkshire Archaeological Journal. Vol. 45, no. 2-vol. 48, no. 1. 5 pts. 1941-46. 


Bibliographical Society. (Hon. Sec., F. C. Francis, Esq., c/o British Academy, Burlington 
Gardens, W.1.) 
‘Transactions. Second series, vol. 22, no. 2—vol. 26, no. 4 ; Third series, vol. 1, no. I, 
(The Library, fourth and fifth series). 20 pts. Sept. 1941—]June 1946. 
Supplement 16 (for 1940). Medieval texts and their first appearance in print. By E. 
\ Ph. Goldschmidt. Pp. [iv], 143. 1943. 
Supplement 17 (for 1941). Blind-stamped panels in the English book-trade, 
c 1485-1555. By G. D. Hobson. Pp. 111. 1944. 
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'The Bibliographical Society, 1892—1942. Studies in retrospect. Ed. F. C. Francis. 
Pp. vii, 214. 1945. 

English song books, 1651-1702. By C. L. Day and E. Murrie. Pp. xxi, 439. 
1940. [Omitted from previous supplements. ] 


Birmingham and Midland Institute: Birmingham Archaeological Soelety. (Sec, C. H. 
Knight, Esq., Birmingham & Midland Institute, 1-18 Paradise Street, Birmingham, 1.) 
Report on excavations at Wroxeter, the Roman city of Viroconium, in the county of 
, Salop, 1923-27. By Donald Atkinson. Pp. xviii, 387 + plates. 1942. 
Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. (Hon. Ed., W. Robertshaw, Esq., City Art 
. Gallery, Cartwright Memorial Hall, Lister Park, Bradford.) 
The Bradford Antiquary. New series, pt. 32, 1942 ; pt. 33, 1944. Local record 
series. Vol. 3, pt. 3. Court rolls of the manor of Haworth [contd.]. Ed. Clifford 
Whone. Pp. 65-116. 1942. 


. Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society. (Ed., R. Austin, Esq., 24 Parkend Road, 
Gloucester.) 

Transactions (for 1940-44). Vols. 62-65. 4 vols. 1942-46. 

Index to Transactions, 1930-39. Pp. 160, 32. 1942. 


Bristol Record Society. (Hon. Sec., Miss E. E. Butcher, The University, Bristol 1.) 
Vol. 1r. Bristol charters, 1378-1499. Ed. H. A. Cronne. Pp. xi, 219. ‘1945 


[1946]. 


British Academy. (Sec., Sir Frederic Kenyon, Burlington Gardens, W.1.) 
' Proceedings, 1940—42. Vols. 26-28. [1942-46.] 

Harrington’s interpretation of his age. By R. H. Tawney. Raleigh Lecture, 1941 
[1942]. From Proceedings, vol. 27. 

A lonely patriot : Ferdinando Ranalli. By W. K. Hancock. Italian lecture, 1941 
[1942]. From Proceedings, vol. 27. I 

- An illuminated letter of fraternity. By A. G. Little. [1942]. From Proceedings, 

vol. 27. 

Imagery in early Celtic art. By P. Jacobsthal. Rhys lecture, 1941 [1942]. From 
Proceedings, vol. 27. 

Tsardom and imperialism in the Far East and Middle East, 1880-1914. By B. H. 
Sumner. Raleigh lecture, 1940 [1942]. From Proceedings, vol. 27. 

Morals and manners of the Quattrocento. By C. M. Ady. Italian lecture, 1942 
[1942]. From Proceedings, vol. 28. 

Lord Milner and South Africa. By E. A. Walker. Raleigh lecture, 1942 [1943]. 
From Proceedings, vol. 27. i 

Aspects of classical legend and history in Shakespeare. By F. S. Boas. Shakespeare 
lecture, [1943]. From Proceedings, vol. 29. | 

G. C. Moore Smith : memoir by J. Dover Wilson [1945]. From Proceedings, vol. 30. 

Sir Allen Mawer : memoir by F. M. Stenton [1943]. From Proceedings, vol. 20. 

Diocesan organisation in the middle ages, archdeaconries and rural deaneries. By À. 

. Hamilton Thompson. Raleigh lecture, 1943. ` From Proceedings, vol. 29. 

'The English historical portrait ; document and myth. By H. M. Hake. [1944]. 
From Proceedings, vol. 29. 
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The linguistic and historical value of the Irish law tracts. By D. A. DINE 
[1944]. From Proceedings, vol. 29. 

The compilation of the * Chronica Majora’ of Mathew Paris. By F. M. Powicke. 
[1944]. From Proceedings, vol. 29. 

Burke. By G. M. Young. [1944]. From Proceedings, vol. 29. 

The legislators of medieval England. By Helen Cam. [1946]. From Proceedings, 


e Vol. 31. 


British Archaeological Ássoelatlon. (Hon. Sec., C. A. J. Farthing, Est., 11 Chandos Street, 
W.1.) | 


Journal. Third series, vols. 6—9 (for 1941-44). 1942-46. 


British Numismatie Society. (Hon. Sec., E. J. Winstanley, Esq., 32 Belsize Grove, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3.) 
The British Numismatic Journal. Vol. 24, pts. 1-3. (T hird series, vol. 4, pts. 1—3). 


3 pts. [1942-46]. 


British Record Society. (Hon. Ed., C. H. Ridge, Esq., 120 Chancery Lane, W.C.2.) 
Index library. Pt. 205, containing : 
Index of wills proved in the prerogative court of Canterbury. Vol. 9. 1671-75. 
Ed. John Ainsworth. ‘Title, etc. [1942]. (Completing vol. 67 of the series.) 
Index to wills proved in the consistory court of Norwich, 1370-1550. Introduction 
and pp: T590.. [1042] | 

Pt. 206, con 

Index to wills proved i in the consistory court of Norwich, 1370-1550. Pp. 91-202. 
[1943]. 

Pt. 207, containing : 

Index to wills proved in the consistory court of Norwich, 1370-1550. Pp. 203-314. 
1944- 

Pt. 208, containing : 

Index to administrations in the prerogative court of Canterbury. Vol. 1. 1649- 
1654. Pp. 503. 1944. (Vol. 68 of the Society’s series.) 

Pt. 209, containing : 

Index to wills proved in the consistory court of Norwich, 1370—1550. Pp. xiv, 
315-423. 1945. (Completing vol. 69 of the Society's series.) 

Pt. 210, containing : 

Index of wills proved in the prerogative court of Canterbury, 1676-1685. Pp. 
1—96. 1946. 

Pt. 211, containing : 

Index of acts of administration in the archdeaconry of Northampton, 1677—1830. 
Pp. 113-215. 1946. 


British Records Association. (Hon. Sec., R. Somerville, Esq., Duchy of Lancaster Office, 
Lancaster Place, W.C.2.) 
Proceedings. Nos. 7-11 [1942-46]. 
The year’s work in archives (1940-42). By Irene J. Churchill, N. Dermott Hunt 
and Hilary Jenkinson. Pp. 37. 1942. 
Technical Section. Bulletin. Nos. 14—18. L1942745.] 
Memoranda. Nos.1-9. [1941]-1946. 
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Burton-on-Trent Natural History and Archaeological Society. (Hon. Sec., H. J. Wain, 
Esq., The Museum, Burton-on-Trent.) 
No historical publications, 1942-46. 


Caernarvonshire Historical Society. (Hon. Sec., Gwilym T. Jones, Esg., 12 Eastgate Street, 
Caernarvon.) | 


‘Transactions (for 1941-45), vols. 3-6. 4 vols. 1942-46. 


Cambrian Archaeological Association. (Sec. T. Jones Pierce, Esq. Bryn Hyfryd, 
"Talybont, Cardiganshire.) 
Archaeologia Cambrensis. ‘The journal of the Association. Vol. 97, pt. 1—vol. 98, 
pt.2. 4 pts. 1942-46. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Soelety. (Sec., G. H. S. Bushnell, Esq., Museum of Archaeology & 
Ethnology, Downing Street, Cambridge.) 
Proceedings, vol. 40. 1944. 
Octavo publications. No. 55. Some sessions of the peace in Cambridgeshire in the 
14th century. 1340, 1380-83. By Mary M. Taylor. Pp. lxxii, 76. 1942. 


Cambridge Historieal Society. (Ed., Prof. H. Butterfield, Peterhouse, Cambridge.) 
The Cambridge Historical Journal. Vol. 7, no. 2-vol. 8, no. 3. 5 pts. 1942-46. 


Canterbury and York Society. (Hon. Sec., S. C. Ratcliff, Esq., Wyke Rectory, Chichester, 
Sussex.) 
Pt. 111. Diocesis Wintoniensis. Registrum Henrici Woodlock, pars sexta. Pp. 
679-1133. 1940 [1942]. 
Pt. 112.  Diocesis Cantuariensis. Registrum Henrici Chichele, volumen primum. 
Ed. E. F. Jacob. Pp. clxxii, 408. 1941 [1943]. 
Pt. 113. Diocesis Cantuariensis. Registrum Henrici Chichele, volumen tertium. 
Ed. E. F. Jacob. Pp. 526. 1941 [1945]. 
Pt. 114.  Diocesis Cantuariensis. Registrum Roberti Winchelsey, pars decima. Pp. 
1000—1255. 1942 [1944]. 
Pt. 115. Diocesis Roffensis Registrum Hamonis Hethe, pars nona. Pp. 849-1190. 
1942 [1946]. 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Archaeological Society. (Hon. Sec., J. R. Garrood, 
Esq., Alconbury Hill, Alconbury Weston, Huntingdon.) 
‘Transactions. Vol. 6, pts. 5-8. 4 pts. 1942-46. 


Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society. (Assist. Sec., C. Barnett, Esq., The County Museum, 
5 Quay Street, Carmarthen.) 
‘The Carmarthen Antiquary. Vol. 1, pts. 2-4 (for 1942-44). 1943-46. 


Catholic Record Society. (Hon. Bursar, The Rev. Dr. G. Albion, Bishops House, St. 
George’s Road, S.E.1.) 
Vol. 39. Letters and Memorials of Father Robert Persons, S.J. [sic]. . Vol. 1. [1578]- 
88. Ed. L. Hicks. Pp. Ixxvi, 371. 1942. 
Vol. 40. Liber Ruber Venerabilis Collegii Anglorum de Urbe, pars prima, Nomina 
Alumnorum IT, A.D. 1631-1783. Ed. W. Kelly. Pp.xx,222. 1943. 


Chester and North Wales Architectural, Archaeological and Historie Society. (Acting Hon. 
Sec., P. H. Lawson, Esq , 2 Pepper Street, Chester.) 
Journal. New series, vol. %5, pt. 1, 19423 pt. 2, 1945 ; vol. 36, pt. 1, 1946. 
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Chetham Society. (Hon. Sec., c/o The University Press, 8-10 Wright Street, Manchester 
15.) | | 
New series, vol. 105. A Middlewich Chartulary compiled by William Vernon in the 
17th Century. Ed. Joan Varley. Pt. 1. Pp. x, 217— map, plates. I941 
[1942]. (Pub. in conjunction with the Liverpool School of Local History 
and Records.) 
e Vol. 106. A descriptive list of the printed maps of Cheshire, 1577-1900. By 
| Harold Whitaker. Pp. xv, 220 + facs. 1942 [1943]. 

Vol. 107. Warrington Academy, its history and influence. By H. McLachlan. 

Pp. vill, 151 + plates. 1943. 
Vol. 108. A Middlewich Chartulary compiled by William Vernon in the 17th 
Century. Pt. 2. Ed. Joan Varley and James Tait. Pp. xxxviii, 219-415. 


1944. 
Vol. 109. Chetham Miscellanies, new series, vol. 8. 1945 [1946]. Contents : 
In memory of James Tait. By V. H. Galbraith. 
Centenary of the Chetham Society, 1843-1943. By J[ames] 'T [ait]. 
The royal and seignorial bailiffs of Lancashire in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
By G. H. Tupling. 
The Ribble salmon fisheries. Materials for a history. By A. T. R. Houghton. 
Sir Roger Bradshaigh of Haigh, knight and baronet, 1628—84, with notes of his immediate 
forbears. By Arthur John Hawkes. 
~- Congregational Historical Society. (Hon. Sec., Rev. R. G. Martin, Grenfell Hall, Herne 
Hill Road, S.E.24.) 
Transactions. Vol. 14, no. 3, April, 1943 ; no. 4, May, 1944 ; vol. 15, no. 1, May, 
1945 ; no. 2, April, 1946. 
. Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society. (Gen. Sec., Miss 
G. Ainsley, Creevyargon, Milnthorpe Road, Kendal.) 
‘Transactions. New series. Vol. 42 (for 1941—42)-vol. 45 (for 1944-45). 4 vols. 
1943-46. 
Parish register series. “The registers of St. Andrews’ parish church, Penrith. Tran- 
scribed by Col. F. Haswell and indexed by Charles S. Jackson. Vols. 4 
(1714-69) and 5 (1770-1812). 2 vols. 1941-42 [1942-43]. Completing 
work. 
The parish registers of Brougham, 1645-1812. “Transcribed and indexed by 
Col. Francis Haswell. Pp. [iv], 9o. 1943 [1944]. 
Ihe parish registers of Bolton, 1647-1812. ‘Transcribed and indexed by Col. 
. Francis Haswell. Pp. [iv], 96. 1944 [1945]. 
The parish registers of Crosby Garrett, 1559-1812. Transcribed and indexed 
by Col. Francis Haswell. Pp. [iv], 138. 1945 [1946]. 
Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural ‘History Society. (Hon Sec., W. H. Hanbury, Esq., 
Chapel House, St. Mary’s Bridge, Derby.) 
Journal (for 1941-45). Nos. 62-65. (New series, vols. 15-18). 4 vols. [1942-46]. 
The Cartulary of Darley Abbey. Ed. R. R. Darlington. 2 vols. 1945. 
Devon and Cornwall Record Soelety. (Hon. Sec., H. Tapley-Soper, Esq., Wixels, Topsham, 
Devon. 
Publications. Pts. 49-52 : | 
‘The register of marriages, baptisms and burials of the parish of Camborne, 1538— 
1837. Pp. i-ix, 353-955. 1942-46. 
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Pt. 53: 
Index to the Description of the Citie of Excester, by John Vowell alias Hoker. 
Pp. [clxiv], plate. 1946. ' | 
Transcripts of parish registers and other documents in the possession of the Society. 
Pp. 10. 1946. 


Devonshire Assoelation for the Advancement of Science, Literature and Art. (Hon.*sec., 
Prof. W. J. Harte, City Library, Castle Street, Exeter.) 
Report and transactions. Vol. 73, 1941 [1942]; vol. 74, 1942 [1943]; vol. 75, 
1943 [1944] ; vol. 76, 1944 [1945] ; vol. 77, 1945 [1946]. 


Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Soelety. (Curator & Sec., Charles D. Drew, 
Esq., County Museum, High West Street, Dorchester.) 
Proceedings, 1941-45. Vols. 63-67. 5 vols. [1942-46.] 


Dugdale Society. (Hon. Sec., W. Cooper, Esq., 73 The Parade, Leamington Spa.) 
Publications. Vol. 18. Warwickshire feet of fines abstracted from the originals in 
the Public Record Office. By Lucy Drucker. Vol. 3. 1345-1509. 
[With a memoir of Frederick C. Wellstood and an introductory note by William 
Cooper]. Pp. xii, 273. 1943. 

Vol. 19. The records of the guild of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, St. John the 
Baptist and St. Katherine of Coventry, vol. 2. Ed. G. Templeman. Pp. 

XXII, 204. 1944. 

. Occasional papers, no. 6. 

Sir Simon Archer, 1581-1662. By Philip Styles. Pp. 52. 1946. . 


| 


Early English Text Society. (Sec., and Assist. Director, Dr. Mabel Day, 15 Elgin Court, 
Elgin Avenue, W.9.) 
Original series. No. 213. Aelfric's * De temporibus anni’. Ed. Heinrich Henel. 
Pp. lviii, 106 ++ facs. 1942. l 
No. 214. Forty-six lives translated from Boccaccio’s ' De claris mulieribus ' 
by Henry Parker, Lord Morley. Ed. Herbert G. Wright. [With Latin text 
and an introduction on Morley.] Pp. cv, 200. 1943. | 
No. 217. The book of vices and virtues. À 14th century English translation 
_of the ‘Somme le Roi’ of Lorens d'Orléans. Ed. W. Nelson Francis. Pp. 
boii, 378. 1942 [1943]. 
No. 216. The Latin text of the Ancrene Riwle. Ed. Charlotte d'Evelyn. : 
Pp. xx, 176 + facs. 1944. 
No. 218. ‘The Cloud of Unknowing, and The Book of Privy Counselling. Ed. 
Phyllis Hodgson. Pp. Ixxxvii, 227. 1944. 
No. 219. ‘The French text of the Ancrene Riwle. Ed. J. A. Herbert. Pp. 
xiv, 318. 1944. | 


East Herts. Arehaeologieal Society. (Hon. Sec., H. C. Andrews, Esq., The Museum, 
Hertford.) - 
Transactions (for 1940-44. Vol. 11, pts. 1-4. [1942-46.] 
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Ecclesiological Society. (Hon. Sec., F. R. Budgey, Esq., Walcot House, 139 Kennington 
Road, S.E.r1.) | 
Transactions (for 1942—45). New series, vol. 1, pts. 1-4. [1942-46]. 

Note. —Pt. 4 includes a list of papers printed in Original series of Transactions of the Cambridge 
Camden Society, 1841—5, and in vols. 1-10 of the St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society, 
1879—1938. 

Economic History Society. (Ed., Prof. M. M. Postan, Peterhouse, Cambridge.) 

Economic History Review. Vol. 12, nos. 1-2 [in one part], 1942 ; vol. 13, nos. 1—2 
[in one part], 1943 ; vol. 14, no. 1, 1944 ; vol. 14, no. 2, 1945 ; vol. 15, nos. 1-2 
[in one part], 1945 ; vol. 16, nos. 1—2 [in one part], 1946. 


English Ceramic Circle. (Ed., Dr. F. H. Garner, E8 Kenilworth Court, Birmingham 16.) 
Transactions. ‘ Vol. 2, no. 8, 1942 ; no. 9, 1946. 


English Place-Name Society. (Hon. Director, Prof. B. Dickins, 7 Selwyn Gardens, 
Cambridge. 
Vol. 18. The place-names of Middlesex, apart from the city of London. By J. E. B. 
Gover, Sir Allen Mawer and F. M. Stenton, with the collaboration of S. J. Madge. 
Pp. xxxiv, 235, [1] + maps. 1942. 
Vol. 19. The place-names of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely. By P. H. Reaney. 
Pp. bd, 396 + maps. 1943. 
Essex Archaeological Soelety. (Hon. Sec. and Ed., The Rev. G. M. Benton, Kingsland, 
Fingringhoe, Colchester, Essex.) 
Transactions. New series. Vol. 23, pt. 1, 1942 ; pt. 2, 1945. 
Occasional Publications. No. 1. Cartularium prioratus de Colne. ‘Transcribed 
and annotated by John L. Fisher. Pp. v, 104. 1946. | 
No. 2. Guide to the Essex quarter sessions and other official records. By F. G. 
Emmison. Pp. xix, 128. 1946. 


Federation of Old Cornwall Societies. (Ed., R. Morton Nance, Esq., Chylason, Carbis 
Bay, St. Ives, Cornwall.) 

Old Cornwall. Summer and winter, vol. 3, nos. 11-12, 1942 ; summer and winter, . 

vol. 4, nos. I-2, 1943 ; summer, vol. 4, no. 3, 1944 ; summer, vol. 4, no. 4, 1945 ; 


summer, vol. 4, no. 5, 1946. [1942-46.] 


Friends Historical Society. (Ed., J. L. Nickalls, Esq., Friends’ House, Euston Road, 

N.W.1.) 
Journal. Vol. 38. Nov. 1946. | 
An orator's library (John Bright and his books). By J.'Iravis Mills. Pp.24. 1946. 


Fylde Historical and Antiquarian Society. (Act. Sec., E. B. Norten, Esq., 228 Clifton Drive, 
St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs.) 
‘A description of Blackpool in Lancashire, frequented for Sea Bathing, 1788. By 
William Hutton. Ed. R. Sharpe France. Pp. 32. 1944. 


Grotius -Society. (Hon. Sec.-General, Dr. C. John Colombos, 2 King's Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C.4.) 
Transactions. Vols. 27—30. Problems of peace and war. Papers read before the 
Society in the years 1941-45. 4 vols. [1942-46.] 
Proceedings of the International Law Conference of the Grotius Society, 1944, 1945. 
2 vols. 1945; 1946. ° 
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Hakluyt Society. (Hon. Sec., R. A. Skelton, Esq., Map Room, British Museum, W.C.1.) 
Second series. Nos. 86—7 (for 1941-42). Europeans in West Africa, 1450—1560. 
‘Trans. and ed. John William Blake. Vols. 1-2. [1942.] 
No. 88 (for 1943). The voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to the Moluccas, 
1604—06. A new and enlarged edition, with an introduction and notes by 
Sir William Foster, C.I.E. Pp. xliv, 209. [1944.] 
Nos. 89—90 (for 1944). ‘The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires. An account of 
the East, from the Red Sea to Japan, written in Malacca and India in 1512— 
1515. And The book of Francisco Rodrigues, rutter of a voyage in the Red 
Sea, nautical rules, almanack and maps, written and drawn in the East before 
1515. Trans. and ed. Armando Cortesão. 2 vols. [1946.] 
Nos. 91—2 (for 1945). The voyage of Captain Bellingshausen to the Antarctic 
seas, 1819-21. ‘Translated from the Russian. Ed. Frank -Debenham. 
2 vols. [1946.] 


Halifax Antiquarian Society. (Hon. Sec., R. Bretton, Esq., 54 Bramley Lane, Lightcliffe, 
Halifax, Yorks.) 
Transactions, 1941-44. 5 pts. [1942-46.] 
Index of ‘Transactions (Titles and Subjects), 1901—41. 1942. 


Hampshire Field Club and Archaeological Society. (Jt. Hon. Sec., F. Warren, Esq., Staple 
Garden, Winchester.) 
Proceedings. Vol. 15, pt. 2, 1942 ; pt. 3, 1943 ; vol. 16; pt. 1, 1944 ; pt. 2, 1946. 


Hansard Society. (Sec., 162 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.r.) 
Pamphlet No. 1. Books about Parliament. Revised edn., 1946. By Norman W. 
Wilding. Pp. 24. [1946.] 
Our Parliament. By Strathearn Gordon. 2nd edn. Pp. 175 + plates. 1946. 


Harlelan Society. (Sec. and Treas., R. H. D'Elboux, Esq., Whitelands, Battle, Sussex.) : 
Visitation section. Vol. 93. Cheshire visitation pedigrees, 1663. Ed. A. Adams. 
Pp. vi, 141. 1941 [1942]. 
Vol. 94. Yorkshire pedigrees, A-F. Ed. J. W. Walker. Pp. i-xi, 1-190. 
1942 [1943]. 
Vol. 95. Yorkshire pedigrees, G—S. ‘Transcribed and ed. J. W. Walker. Pp. 
i-vl, 191—360. 1944. 
Vol. 96. Yorkshire pedigrees, T—Z, and Index nominum [et]locorum. Vol. 3. 
‘Transcribed and ed. J. W. Walker. Pp. [i-vi], 361-581. 1945 [1946]. 
Register section. Vol. 72. The registers of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, 
1558-1666, and St. Michael Bassishaw, London, 1538-1625. Pt. x. Tran- 
scribed and ed. A. W. Hughes Clarke. Pp. vii, 227. 1942 [1943]. 
Vol. 73. The registers of St Michael Bassishaw, London, 1626-1735. Pt. 2. 
‘Transcribed and ed. A. W. Hughes Clarke. Pp. [v], 181. 1943 [1944]. 
Vol. 74. The registers of St. Michael Bassishaw, London, 1733-1892. Pt. 3. 
‘Transcribed and ed. A. W. Hughes Clarke. Pp. [vi], 189. 1944 [1946]. 


Henry Bradshaw Society. (Hon. Sec., J. B. L. ''olhurst, Esq., 47 Manor Road, Beckenham, 
Kent.) 
Vol. 80. The monastic breviary of Hyde abbey, Winchester. Ed. J. B. L. Tolhurst. 
Vol. 6: Introduction ts the English monastic breviaries. 1942 [1943]. 
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Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. (Hon. Sec., F. A. Bailey, Esq., Royal Insti- 
tution, Colquitt Street, Liverpool.) . 
Transactions (for the years 1941—44). Vols. 93-6. 4 vols. [1942-46.] 


Historical Association. (Assist. Sec., Miss H. M. F riend, 21 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1.) 
History. New series, vol. 26, no. 103 (Dec. 1941}-vol. 30, no. 112 (Sept. 1945). 
IO pts. [1942-46. ] 
Pamphlets. No. 121. A select bibliography of the history of the United States. 
Compiled by Allan Nevins. ` Pp. 48. 1942.. 

No. 122. Anglo-American relations. By J. E. Tyler. Pp. 20. 1942. 

No. 123. Federation: its nature and conditions. By A. Berriedale Keith. 
Pp. 24. 1942. 

No. 124. Scotsabroad in the 15th century. By Annie I. Dunlop. Pp. 24. 1942. 

No. 125. A short list of books on National Socialism. By Norman H. Baynes. 
Pp. 16. 1943. 

No. 126. Ideas on the shape, size and movements of the Earth. By E. G. R. 
laylor. Pp.20. 1943. 

No. 127. Latin American history. By R. A. Humphreys. Pp. 18. 1943. 

No. 128. ‘The planning of a history syllabus for schools. By Rachel R. Reid 
and S. M. Toyne. Pp. 26. 1944. 

No. 129. China and Japan. By Sir J. T. Pratt. Pp. 30. 1944. 

No. 130. A select list of books relating to the history of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire overseas. By W. P. Morrell. Pp.23. 1944. 

No. 131. Why westudy history. By C. K. Ensor and others. Pp.22. 1944. 

No. 132. Scottish diplomatists, 1689-1789. By D. B. Horn. Pp.18. 1944. 

Pamphlets. General series. G.1. Common errors in history. By members of the 
Historical Association. Pp. 24. 1945. 

G.2. ‘The causes of the French Revolution. A course of reading. By Alfred 
Cobban. Pp. 28. 1946. 

G.3. Gibbon. By A. Hamilton Thompson. Pp. 16. 1946. 

G.4. From sail to steam. By H. Moyse-Bartlett. Pp. 20. 1946. 

Teaching of history leaflets. No. r. Book list on history teaching. By A. C. F. 
Beales for the Teaching of History Committee. Pp. 4. 1946. 

No. 2. Interim suggestions for the planning of the history syllabus in a modern 
secondary school. By Helen M. Madeley and members of the Teaching of 
History Committee. Pp. 4. 1946. 

No. 3. Notes on material for the history syllabus in the modern school. By 
Helen M. Madeley and members of the Teaching of History Committee. 
Pp. 16. 1946. 

Annual bulletin of historical literature. 

No. 29. Publications of the year 1939. Ed. F. J. Routledge. [1943.] 

No. 30. Publications of the years 1940 and 1941. Ed. E. S. de Beer. [1944.] 

No. 31. Publications of the years 1942 to 1945. Ed. E. S. de Beer. [1946.] 


Historical Society of the Presbyterian Church of Wales. (Ed. and Sec., Rev. John Beynon, 
Gosen, Rhydyfelin, Aberystwyth.) 
Cylchgrawn Cymdeithas Hanes Eglwys Methodistiaid . Calfinaidd Cymru. ‘The 
Journal of the Society. Vols. 27-31. 5 vols. 2942—46. 
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Honourable Soelety of Cymmrodorlon. (Hon. Sec., J. L. Cecil-Williams, Esq., 20 Bedford 
Square, W.C.r.) 
‘Transactions, 1941 [1943]; 1942 [1944] ; 1943 and 1944 [in one vol.], 1946. 
Y Cymmrodor. Vol. 48. $50 Poems of 'Dafydd ap Gwilym, with translations by 
Dr. H. I. Bell and David Bell. Pp. 320. 1942. 
The Agriculture of Wales and Monmouthshire. By A. W. Ashby and I. L. Evans. 
Pp. 300. 1944. [Joint publication of the Society and Press Board of the Univeysity 
of Wales.] 


Huguenot Society of London. (Assist. Sec., Miss Helen M. Briggs, 22 Bedford Place, W.C.1.) 
Proceedings. Vol. 17, nos. 1+5. 1942—46. 
Quarto publications. Vol. 41. List of Huguenot pensioners in Ireland. Ed. T. P. 
Le Fanu and L. H. Manchée. 1946. 


Hunter Archaeological Society. (Hon. Sec, W. G. Northend, Esq., 49 West Street, 
Sheffield 1.) 
Transactions. Vol. 5, pts. 5 and 6 ; vol. 6, pts. 1 and 2. 1942-46. 


Isle of Man Natural History and Antiquarian Soclety. (Editor of Proceedings, R. B. Moore, 
Esq., Brookdale, Cronkbourne Road, Douglas, I.o. M.) 
Proceedings (for 1940—42). New series, vol. 4, no. 4. [1946.] 


Isle of Wight Natural History and Archaeological Soelety. (Hon. Sec., J. F. Jackson, Esq., 
104 The Mall, Newport, I.o.W.) 


Proceedings (for 1941). Vol. 3, pt. 4. [1944.] 


Jewish Historical Society of England. (Hon. Sec., A. Barnett, Esq., 115 Wigmore Street, 
W.1.) 
The Jews in defence of Britain, 13th to 19th centuries. By Cecil Roth. Pp. 31. 
Advance reprint from Transactions, vol. 15. 1942 [1943]. 
Lucien Wolf Memorial Lecture. Spain and the Jews. By S.de Madariaga. Pp. 31. 
1946. 
Miscellänies. Pt. 4.' Essays presented to Elkan Nathan Adler on his eightieth 
birthday. Pt. 1. 1942. Contents: 
Benedict, the gildsman of Winchester. By the Rev. Michael Adler. 
Anglo-Jewish travellers to Palestine in the roth century. By Norman Bentwich. 
The beginnings of Anglo-Jewish biblical exegesis and Bible translation. By Samuel 
Daiches. ' 
The Jewish obituaries in the * Gentleman's Magazine’. By Albert M. Hyamson. 
English students of Maimonides. By the Rev. S. Levy. 
The Chazanim of the Great Synagogue, London. By the Rev. H. Mayerowitsch. 
The Prayer book of Joseph Messias, 5481. By the Rev. M. Rosenbaum. 
The Jews in the English universities. By Cecil Roth. | 


Transactions (for 1940-42). Vol. 15. [1946.] 


Kent Archaeological Society. (Hon. Sec., Sir Edward Harrison, The Museum, St. Faith 
Street, Maidstone, Kent.) 
Archaeologia Cantiana : being the transactions of the Society. Vols. 54-58. 
1941—45 [1942-46]. œ 
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Kent Archaeologleal Soclety—Records Branch. (Hon. Sec, F. W. Jessop, Esq., The 
Orchard, Aylesford, Kent.) 
Kent Records. Vol. 16. Register of Daniel Rough, Common Clerk of Romney, 
1353-1380. Ed. K. M. Elisabeth Murray. Pp. Ixxxvi, 316. 1945. 
Vol. 4, pt.9.  Diocesis Roffensis. Registrum Hamonis Hethe pars nona. Pp. 849— 
1196. 1946. [Published in conjunction with the Canterbury and York Society.] 


Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. (Hon. Sec, Mrs. E. M. Richardson, 43 
Newcombe Road, Holcombe Brook, Bury, Lancs.) 
Sir Roger Bradshaigh of Haigh, Knight and baronet, 1628-84. By A. J. Hawkes. 
Pp. vi, 73- 1945. 
Transactions. Vol. 56 (for 1941-42), 1944 ; vol. 57 (for 1943-45), 1946. 


Lancashire Parish Register Society. (Treasurer, Dr. E. B. Leech, Chadlington House, 
Daisy Bank Road, Victoria Park, Manchester 14.) 

No. 81. The registers of the parish of Aughton 1541-1764. Ed. F. Taylor. 
Pp. vill, 246. 1942. 

No. 82. The register of the parish of Turton, 1720-1812. Ed. Archibald Sparke. 
Pp. vii, 147: the register of the parish of Hambleton, 1695-1812. Ed. R. 
Cunliffe Shaw. Pp. xii, gr. 1943. | 

No. 83. The parish registers of Kirkham, 1539-1600. Ed. R. Sharpe France. 
Historical introduction by R. Cunliffe Shaw. Pp. xv, 337. 1944. 

No. 84. ‘The register of Burtonwood Chapel in the parish of Warrington, 1668-1837. 
‘Transcribed, ed. and indexed by R. Dickinson. Pp. viii, 181. 1945. 

No. 85. ‘The parish register of Huyton, 1578-1727. Ed. F. A. Bailey. Pp. xii, 


256. 1946. 
Leeds Philosophieal and Literary Society. (Sec., H. C. Versey, Esq., The Museum, Park 
Row, Leeds 1.) 
Proceedings : literary and historical section. Vol. 5, pts. 5 and 6 ; vol. 6, 1-3. 5 pts. 
1942-46. 


Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society. (Hon Sec., R. L. Ager, Esq., 95 Knighton 
Church Road, Leicester.) 
Transactions. Vol. 60. 1946. 


Leicestershire Archaeological Society. (Sec., A. Herbert, Esq., Guildhall, Guildhall Lane, 
Leicester.) 
Transactions (for 1941—42—1944—45). Vol. 22, pts. 1-4. [1942-46.] 


Letehworth Naturalists’ Society, formerly Letehworth and District Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Society. (Sec., and Curator, A. T. Clarke, Esq., The Museum & Art Gallery, 
Letchworth, Herts.) 

Journal. Nos. 2-5. 1942-46. 


Lincoln Record Society. (Hon. Sec., Miss K. Major, Exchequer Gate, Lincoln.) 
Vol. 35.  Visitations in the diocese of Lincoln, 1517-31, Vol. 2. Pp. x, 263. Ed. 
A. Hamilton Thompson. 1944. [For the year ending 30 Sept. 1938.] 
Vol. 36. A Lincolnshire Assize Roll for 1298. (P.R.O. Assize Roll 505). Ed. 
W. S. Thomson. Pp. cxxviii, 305. 1945. [Fos the year ending 30 Sept. 1939.] 
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Lincolnshire Local History Society, formerly Lindsey Local History Society. (Hon. Sec., 
Major W. North Coates, 86 Newland, Lincoln.) 
The Local Historian. Nos. 36—38, Oct. 1942-April, 1943 [in one part]; nos. 39, 
40, July, Oct. 1943 [in one part]; nos. 41-43, Jan.—July, 1944 [in one part]. 
3 vols. [1943-45]. [Produced on a duplicator.] ` 


Liverpool Nautical Research Society. (Hon. Sec., G. F. Howard, Esq., 498 Bolton Road 
West, Holcombe Brook, Bury, Lancs.). 
No. 6. White Star Australian packets. By Capt. E. A. Woods. Reptd. from The 
journal of commerce and shipping telegraph, 10 Oct. 1942. Pp. [4]. 
No. 7. British-built blockade runners of the American Civil War. By A. C. Wardle. 
Reptd. from The journal of commerce and shipping telegraph, 14. Nov. 1942. Pp. [4]. 
No. 8. Ships depicted on postage stamps. By E. W. Argyle. Reptd. from The 
journal of commerce and shipping telegraph, 12 Dec. 1942. Pp. [4]. 
No. 9. Brigantines and schooners. ‘Their origin and development. By W. McQ. 
-Mather. Reptd. from The journal of commerce and shipping telegraph, 23 Jan. 1943. 
Pp. [4]. 
No. 10. A model of the “ Shamrock ” class sloops. By W. McQ. Mather. Oct. 
1943. Pp.12. [Produced on a duplicator.] | 
No. 11. Three early Liverpool screw steamers. By A. C. Wardle. Nov. 1943. 
Pp. 8. [Produced on a duplicator.] 
No. 12. Captain James Nicol (Bully) Forbes By E. A. Woods. Dec. 1943. 
[Produced on a duplicator. ] 
No. 13. An outline of nautical bibliography. By B. W. Bathe. Jan. 1944. 
[Produced on a duplicator.] 
Transactions, 1944-45. 1946. 


London and Middlesex Archaeological Society. (Hon. Librarian, A. J. Gritten, Esq., 
Bishopsgate Institute, 230 Bishopsgate, E.C.2.) 
New series, vol 9, pts 1, 2. 1944-45 [1944—46]. 
[No/e.— V ol. 8 consists of 2 parts only, pt. 3 having been renumbered vol. 9, pt. 1.] 


London Society. (Organising Sec., Miss E. B. Ashford, British Museum, W.C.1.) 
Journal. Nos. 271-89. 1942-46. 


London Survey Committee. (Chairman & Editor, W. H. Godfrey, Esq., 37 Onslow Gardens, 
S.W.7.) 
Survey of London. Vol. 35 (Monograph 15). The church of Saint Bride, Fleet 
Street. By W. H. Godfrey. Pp. xv, 154 + plates. 1944 [1946]. 


London Topographical Society. (Sec., C. H. Ridge, Esq., 120 Chancery Lane, W.C.2.) 

Publication, no. 76. London topographical record. Vol. 18. Including the thirty- 
sixth to the forty-second annual reports of the Society. 1942 [1943]. 

No. 77. View of the city of London between the Fleet river and London Bridge, 

- €. 1550, from a drawing by Van der Wyngaerde. 1 sheet. 1944. 

No. 78. View of London from Southwark, attributed to Thomas Wyck (1616— 
1677). 1945 [1946]. 

No. 79. Survey of building sites in the city of London after the Great Fire of 1666. 
Mills and Oliver. Vol.%. 1946. 
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Luttrell Society. (General Editor, C. H. Wilkinson, Esq., Worcester College, Oxford.) 
Picturae loquentes. By Wye Saltonstall. Ed. C. H. Wilkinson. Pp.xv,ix, 78. 1946. 


Monumental Brass Society. (Hon. Sec, R. H. Pearson, Esq., 85 Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon. 
‘Transactions. “Vol. 7, pt. 8, 1942 ; vol. 8, pts. 1-3, 943-44 [1944-46]. 
Portfolio. Vol. 5, pt. 7-8, 1943-44. 


National Trust for Places of Historie Interest or Natural Beauty. (Sec., O. Bevin, Esq., 42 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.r.) 


Report, 1941-42—1945-46. 5 vols. 1942-46. 


Navy Records Society. (Hon Sec., D. Bonner-Smith, Esq., c/o The Library, Admiralty, 
S.W.1.) 

Vol. 82. Recollections of my sea life, 1808-30. By Capt. John Harvey Boteler. 
Ed. D. Bonner-Smith. 1942. 

Vol. 83. Russian war, 1854. Baltic and Black Sea, official correspondence. Ed. 
D. Bonner-Smith and A. C. Dewar. 1943. 

Vol. 84. Russian war, 1855. Baltic, official correspondence. Ed. D. Bonner- 
Smith. 1944. 

Vol.85. Russian war, 1855. Black Sea, official correspondence. Ed. A. C. Dewar. 


1945 [1946]. 


Neweomen Soeiety for the Study of the History of Engineering and Technology. (Jt. Hon. 
Sec., Dr. H. W. Dickinson, The Science Museum, Exhibition Road, S.W.7.) 
‘Transactions, Vol. 21, 1940-41. [1943]; Vol. 22, 1941-42. [1946]. 


Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society. (Hon. Editor, Percy Millican, Esq., Castle 
Museum, Norwich.) 
Original papers (Norfolk archaeology). Vol. 28, pt. 1, 1942 ; pt. 2, 1943. Vol. 29 
(centenary volume), 1946. | 


Norfolk Record Society. (Hon. Sec. & Treasurer, Dr. C. H. W. Page, The Grange, N. 
Walsham, Norfolk.) 
Publications. Vol. 15. Minutes of the Norwich court of mayoralty, 1630-31. Ed. 
with an introduction by William L. Sachse. 1942. 
Vol. 16, pts. 1-3. Index of wills proved in the Consistory Court of Norwich 
and now preserved in the District Probate Registry at Norwich, 1370-1550, 
and wills among the Norwich enrolled deeds, 1298—1508. Compiled and ed. 
M. A. Farrow. 3 vols. [Pt, 3 contains ‘Index locorum .] 1943-45. 
Vol. 17. A miscelany. 1944. Contents comprise : 
(i) Post-Reformation royal arms in Norfolk Churches. Ed. P. Millican. (i) The 
Cellarer’s Account for Bromholm Priory, 1415-16. Ed. Lilian J. Redstone. 
(iii) The Lay Subsidy of 1581. Assessors’ certificates for the Norfolk hundreds 
of Depwade, South Greenhoe, Henstead, Mitford and Shropham. Transcribed 
by E. D. Stone. Ed. with an introduction by P. Millican. 
Vol. 18. Diocese of Norwich. Bishop Redman's Visitation, 1597. Present- 
ments in the archdeaconries of Norwich, Norfolk and Suffolk. Ed. J. F. 
Williams, 1946. e 
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Old Stafford Society. (Editor, F. J. Cope, Esq., Ginger Croft, Gnosall, Stafford.) 
Transactions, 1944-45. 1 vol 1945. [Produced on a duplicator.] 


Oxford Architectural and Historical Society. (Editorial Sec., D. B. Harden, Esq., Ashmo- 


lean Museum, Oxford.) 
Oxoniensia. A journal dealing with the archaeology, history and architecture of 


Oxford and its neighbourhood. Vol. 6 (for 1941), 1942 5 vol. 7 (for 1942), 1943 ; 
vols. 8—9 (two vols. in one for 1943, 1944), 1946. ° 
Oxford Bibliographical Society. (Hon. Sec., C. J. Hindle, Esq., Bodleian Library, Oxford.) 
[Extra publication.] ‘The first minute book of the delegates of the Oxford University 
Press, 1668—1756. Ed. Strickland Gibson and John Johnson. 1943. 
Publications. Vol. 6 (for 1941—42). Print and privilege at Oxford to the year 1700. 
John Johnson and Strickland Gibson. Pp. xii, 212 + plates. 1946. 


Oxford Historical Society. (Hon. Treasurer, P. S. Spokes, Esq., 26 Charlbury Road, Oxford.) 
New series, vols. 4—5. Formularies which bear on the history of Oxford, c. 1204— 
1420. Ed. H. E. Salter, W. A. Pantin and H. G. Richardson. Vols. 1—2. 


Paginated continuously, pp. [iv], 496. 1942. 


Oxford Society of Historical Theology. (Sec., The Rev. Prof. R. H. Lightfoot, New College, 


Oxford.) 
Abstract of proceedings for the years 1940-41—1945-46. 5 vols. 1942-46. 


Oxfordshire Record Society. (Hon. Sec., Dr. W. O. Hassall, The Manor House, Wheatley, 
Oxfordshire.) 

Vols. 23, 24 (for the years 1941, 1942). The Archdeacon’s Court (Oxford) : Liber 
Actorum, 1584. Vols. 1, 2. Transcribed and ed. E. R. Brinkworth. 2 vols. 
Oxford, 1942, 1946. 

Peterborough Natural History, Selentific and Archaeological Society. (Curator, R. C. Saxtone, 
Esq., The Museum, Priestgate, Peterborough.) 
Report for years ended Dec. 1941, 1942, 1943. 1 vol 1944. 


Pipe Roll Society. (Hon. Sec., Lady Stenton, Whitley Park Farm, Reading.) 

Vol. 58. New series, vol. 20. The great roll of the pipe for the eighth year of the 
reign of King John, Michaelmas 1206 (pipe roll 52). Ed. Doris M. Stenton. Pp. 
xxix, 333. 1942. 

Vol. 59. (New series, vol. 21). ‘The memoranda roll for the Michaelmas term of 
the first year of the reign of King John (1199-1200) together with fragments of the 
originalia roll of the seventh year of King Richard IT (1195-96), the liberate roll of 
the second year of King John (1200-01) and the Norman roll of the fifth year of 
King John (1203). Ed. H. G. Richardson. 1943. 

Vol. 60. (New series, vol. 22). The great roll of the pipe for the ninth year of the 
reign of King. John, Michaelmas 1207 (Pipe roll 53). Ed. A. Mary Kirkus. 
Pp. xxxii, 317. 1946. 

Powys-Land Club. (R. E. Owen, Esq., Powysland Museum, Welshpool, Montgomery.) 

Collections historical and archaeological relating to Montgomeryshire and its borders. 
Vol. 47, pt. 2 (1942)-vol. 49, pt. 1 (1945). 4 pts. 1943-46. 

Prehistoric Society. (Hon. Sec., C. W. Phillips, Esq., Selwyn College, Cambridge.) 

Proceedings for 1942-45, few series, vols. 8-11. 4 vols. 1943-46. 
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Presbyterian Historical Society of England. (Librarian, S. W. Carruthers, Esq., 134 George 


Street, W.1.) 
Journal. Vol. 7, no. 3—vol. 9, no. 1. 5 pts. 1942-46. 
The everyday work of the Westminster Assembly. By S. W. Carruthers. Pp. 210. 
1943. 


‘Philadelphia and London. 


Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Record Office, County Hall, Preston.) : 

Vol. 96. ‘The royalist composition papers, being the proceedings of the committee for 

compounding, A.D. 1643-1660, so far as they relate to the county of Lancaster. 


Vol. 6, pt. 2. We-Y. Ed. John Brownbill. 1942. 
Marriage bonds of the ancient archdeaconry of Chester, now 


Vol. 97 (for 1942). 
preserved at Chester. Pt 3. 1711-15. Ed. P. H. Lawson. 
‘The Registers of Estates of Lancashire Papists, 1717-88. Vol. 


Vol. 98 (for 1943), 
. I, 1717. Ed. R. Sharpe France. 1945. 
Roxburghe Club. (Sec., Dr. Eric Millar, 28 Holland Park Road, Kensington, W.14.) 
The history of the Rebellion in the years 1745 and 1746. From a manuscript now in 

Pp. xxxi, 


the possession of Lord James Stewart-Murray. Ed. Henrietta Tayler. 
427. Fol. Oxford, 1944. 
Two tracts. Affrica and Mensola, an Elizabethan version (by Io. Goubourne) of Le 
Ninfale Fiesolano by Giovanni Boccaccio, and Newes and Strange Newes from St. 
Christophers by John Taylor the water poet. [Ed. Cyrie H. Wilkinson]. Pp. 


xxxi, 40, 13 [with plates]. Fol. Oxford, 1946. 
‘Transcribed and ed. S. C. Ratcliff . . . witha 


Elton manorial records, 1279-1351. 
translation by D. M. Gregory and a preface by Granville Proby. Pp. lxxv, 456 + 
plates. Fol. Cambridge, 1946. 
. (Assist. Sec., Miss V. M. 


Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
Dallas, Lancaster House, St. James's, S.W.1.) 
For the years 1941-44. 4 vols. 


The Archaeological Journal. Vols. 98-101 
1942-46. 
(Librarian, James Packman, Esq., Northumberland Avenue,W.C.2.) 


Royal Empire Society. 
United Empire New series, vols. 33—37. 5 vols. 1942-46. 
R.E.S. Bibliographies. No. 9. Annotated bibliography of recent publications on 


(Hon. Sec., R. Sharpe France, Esq., County 


Africa, etc. By Evans Lewin. Pp. 62. 1943. 
No. 10. Best books on the British Empire ; a bibliographical guide for students 
1943. | 
. By E. Lewin. 1944. 


By E. Lewin. Pp. go. 
No.'11. The Pacific region ; a bibliography, etc 
Best books on the British Empire, e£e. 2nd edn. Pp. 100. 1945. 

By E. Lewin. 1946. 


No. 12. 
No. 13. Best books on Australia and New Zealand. 
The political future of the British Commonwealth and Empire. Pp. 47. 1945. 


Royal Historical Soelety. (Sec., Miss A. M. Armstrong, 96 Cheyne Walk, S.W.10.) 
‘Transactions. Fourth series, vols. 24—28 (for 1942-46). 5 vols. 1942-46. 
Camden third series. Vol. 66. Ministers’ Accounts of the earldom of Cornwall, 

1296-1297. Vol. I. Ed. L. Margaret Midgley. Pp. xxxviii, 150. 1942. 

The note book of John Penry, 1593. Ed. A. Peel. Pp. xxviii, 99. 


Vol. 67. 
1944. e 
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Vol. 68. Ministers’ accounts of the earldom of Cornwall, 1296—97. Vol. 2. 
Ed. L. Margaret Midgley. Pp. vi, 342. 1945. 
Vol. 69. The letter-book of John Viscount Mordaunt, 1658-60. Ed. M. 
E: Coate. Pp. xxiv, 196. 1945. 
Guides and handbooks. No. 4. Handbook of dates for students of English history. 
Ed. C. R. Cheney. Pp. xvii, 164. 1945. | 
Miscellaneous publications. 
The Domesday Monachorum of Christ Church, Canterbury. Ed. D. C. 
Douglas. Pp. 127. [16ff. unnumbered, facsimile reproduction.] 


Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Sec., Ivison S. Macadam, Esq., Chatham House, 
' St. James's Square, S.W.1.) 
Historical publications included :— 
Documents on international affairs, 1938. Vols. 1, 2. Ed. Monica Curtis. 1942, 
1943. Norway and the war, Sept. 1939-Dec. 1940. 1941. 
The speeches of Adolf Hitler, 1922-39. 2 vols. Trans. & ed. Norman H. Baynes. 
2 vols. 1942. ; 
National sd. on By Alfred Cobban. Pp. x, 186. 1945. 
The British Commonwealth and the World. By Richard Frost. Pp. 76. 1945. 
An African survey. Ed. Lord Hailey. 2ndedn. Pp. 1837. 1945. 
A short history of international affairs, 1920-39. By G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. 3rd 
revised edn. Pp. xii, 514. 1942. 
Soviet Russia: an introduction. By K. Gibberd. Pp. 77. 1942. New edn. 
Pp. 124. 1946. 
Survey of British Commonwealth affairs. Vol. 2. Problems of economic policy, 
= 1918-39, pt. 2. By W. K. Hancock. Pp. xii, 535. 1942. 
Syria and Lebanon : a political essay. By A. H. Hourani. Pp. 402. 1946. 
Latin America: bibliography. By Robin A. Humphreys. Revised edn. Pp. 36. 
1942. 
The headquarters of international institutions : a study of their location and status. 
By C. Wilfred Jenks. Pp. 102. 1945. 
Great Britain, France and the German prob ou 1918-39. By W. M. Jordan. 
Pp. xi, 235. 1943. 
The international experiment of Upper Silesia [1922-37]. By Georges Kaecken- 
.beeck. Pp. xxx, 867. 1942. 
The modern democratic state. Vol. 1. By A. D. Lindsay. Pp. 286. 1943. 
Fact and fiction in Japanese imperialism. By A. H. McDonald. Pp. 36. 1944. 
Newfoundland : economic, diplomatic and strategic studies. Ed. R. A. MacKay. 


Pp. 577. 1946. | 
Frontiers, peace treaties and international organisation. By Sir Osborne Mance. 
Pp. 196. 1946. 


International transport and communications. By Sir H. O. Mance, with the assist- 
ance of J. E. Wheeler. 4 vols. 1943-45. 

The peace conference of 1919: organisation and procedure. By F. S. Marston. 
Pp. 276. 1944. 

The armistices of 1918. By Sir Frederick Maurice. Pp. vii, 104. 1943. 

Education in Fascist Italy. By L. Minio-Paluello. Pp. 231. 1946. 

France yesterday and to-day: ashortsurvey. By Katharine Munro. Pp. 107. 1945. 
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The emergence of the Jewish problem, 1878-1939. By J. W. Parkes. Pp. xxiv, 
259. 10946. 

Democracy in France : the Third Republic. ' By David Thomson. Pp. 283. 1946. 

A study of history. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Abridgement of vols. 1-6 by D. C. 
Somervell, Pp. 617. 1946. 

The British Empire : its structure and spirit. By Eric A. Walker. Pp.250. 1943. 

e International rail transport. By Sir Ralph Wedgwood, assisted by J. E. Wheeler. 

Pp. 162. 1946. 

India: a bird’s eye view: By Sir Frederick Whyte. Revised edn. Pp. 83. 1944. 

The rise and fall of Japan. By Sir Frederick Whyte. Pp. 59. 1945. | 

The republic of Austria, 1918—34. ‘A study in the failure of democratic Government. 
Pp. 165. 1946. 

United Nations documents, 1941-45. Pp. 271. 1946. 

The international secretariat of the future : lessons from experience by a group of 
former officials of the League of Nations. Pp. 64. 1944. 

Occupied Europe. German exploitation and its post-war consequences. 2nd edn. 
Pp.75. 1944. 

Information Notes. 

No. x. The Middle East. Pp. 37. 1943. 


No. 2. North Africa. Pp. 26. 1943. 

No. 3. The U.S.S.R. Revised edn. Pp. 21. 1944. 

No. 4. The U.S.A. Pp. 32. 1943. 

No 5. The Far East. Revisededn. Pp. 42. 1945. 

No. 6. South East Asia and the South Pacific Islands. Revised edn. Pp. 33. 
945 


1945. 
Information Papers. No. 20. Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-45. Pp. 177. 
1946. 
The British Year-Book of International Law, 1944—45. 2 vols. 1945-46. 
Bulletin of International News. Vols. 19, 20. 1942-44. 
Chronology of principal events. Vols. 1,2. 1942-46. 
International Affairs. Vols. 20, 21. 1944-45. [1944-46.] 
International Affairs. Review Supplement. Vol. 20, nos. 11-13. 1942-43. 
The World To-day, and Supplement.—Chronology of international events and 
documents. Vols. 1, 2, new series, July, 1945—Dec. 1946. 
For other publications see: 
‘The Royal Institute of International Affairs. General Catalogue of Publications. 
November, 1946. | 
and .Ánnual reports of the Council, 1941—42—1946—47. 6 pts. 1942-47. 


Royal Institution of Cornwall. (Hon. Sec., G. Penrose, Esq., The Museum, Truro.) 
Journal, no. 86. Appendix, 1942. [1943.] 


Royal Numismatie Society. (Hon Sec., J. Allan, Esq., British Museum, W.C.1.) 
The Numismatic Chronicle and journal of the Society. 1941, pts. 1-4— 1945, pts. 
1—2 (Sixth series, vol. 1, nos. 1—4—vol. 5, nos. 1, 2). 5 pts. [1942-46.] 


Rutland .Arehaeological and Natural History Society. (Hon. Sec. & Treasurer, H. F. 
" Traylen, Esq., 16 Broad Street, Stamford.) 
The thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth annual reports." I vol. 1941 [1942]. 
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Selden Society. (Sec, H. Stuart Moore, Esq., 7 King's Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4 ) 
Vol. 60 (for 1941). Select cases of procedure without writ under Henry III. Ed. 
H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles. Pp. cexv, 177. [1943.] 
Vol. 61 (for 1942). Year books of Edward II. (Year book series, vol. 22). Ed. 
J. P. Collas and Sir Wm. Holdsworth. Pp. xxxvi, 762. [1944.] 
, Vol. 62 (for 1943). Introduction to Curia Regis Rolls, 1199-1230. Ed. C. T. 
Flower. Pp. 574. [1945.] y 
Shropshire Archaeological and Natural History Society. (Sec., A. E. Cooper, Esq., 42 St. 
John's Hill, Shrewsbury.) 
Shropshire. By Thomas Auden, with illustrations by Katharine M. Roberts. Pp. 


I92. 1942. [Reissue of work pubd. in 1912, issued in place of the Society's 
‘Transactions for the year 1942.] 


Société Guernesialse. (Hon. Sec., Miss V. E. Carey, The Guille-Allés Library, Guernsey.) 
Report and transactions, 1939, vol. 13, pt. 3 ; 1940, pt. 4 ; 1941, pt. 5 5 1942, pt. 6 ; 
1943-45, pt. 7. 5pts. 1942-46. 


Société Jersialse. (Hon. Curator, E. F. Guiton, Esq., The Museum, Société Jersiaise, Pier 
Road, Jersey, B.C.I.) 
Bulletin annuel, 1940, vol. 14, pt. 1 ; 1941—42, pts. 2 ind 23 1943-44» pts. 4 and 5 ; 
1945-46, pts. 6 and 7. 7 pts. 1942-46. 
Society for Army Historical Research. (Hon. Sec., A. S. White, Esq., c/o The Library, 
War Office, S.W.1.) 
Journal. Vol. 21, no. 81—-vol. 24, no. 100. 20 pts. 1942-46. 


Society for Nautical Research. (Act. Hon. Sec, R. Lowen, Esq., National Maritime 
Museum, S.E. ro.) i 


The Mariner’s Mirror. Vols. 28-32. 5 vols. 1942-46. 


Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. (Sec., M. Dance, 55 Gt. Ormond Street, 
W.C.1.) 


Report of the Committee for the sixty-fourth to sixty-sixth year, including the report 
of the Georgian Group. 1943. 


Society of Antiquaries of London. (Assist. Sec., P. Corder, Esq., Burlington House, 
Piccadilly. W.1.) 
= The Antiquaries Journal. Vols. 22-26. 5 vols. 1942-46. 
Archaeologia or miscellaneous tracts relating to antiquity. Vols. 89-91. 1943-45. 
Research report, 12. Maiden Castle. R. E. M. Wheeler. 1943. 


Research report, 13. The tombs and moon temple of Huraidha (Hadhramant). 
G. C. Thompson. 1945. 


Soelety of Antiquaries of Neweastle-upon-Tyne. (Hon. Sec., H. L. Honeyman, Esq., The 
Castle, Newcastle-upon- Tyne I.) 
Publications. F ourth series, vols. 20-23. Archaeologia Aeliana (for 1942-45). 
4 vols. 1943-46. 
Proceedings. Fourth series. Vol. 10, nos. 1-9. 1942-46. 


Society of Geneaologists. (Sec., Mrs. K. Blomfield, Chaucer House, Malet Place, W.C.1.) 
The Genealogists’: Magazine. Vo]. 9, nos. 6-1 5. 1942-46. 
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Somerset Arehaeological and Natural History Society. (Sec. & Curator, H. St. G. Gray, 
Esq., The Castle, Taunton, Somerset.) 
Proceedings (for 1941-45), vols. 87-91. 5 vols. 1942346. 
Notes on Taunton Castle. 4thedn. Pp. 8. 1946. 


Somerset Archaeological and Natural History Society—Bath and District Branch. (Hon. 
Sec., R. S. Churchill, Esq., Moorhill, Saltford, Nr. Bristol.) 


Proceedings, 1941-45. 5 pts 1942-46. 


Somerset Record Society. (Hon. Sec., The Rev. Prebendary T. F. Palmer, The Vicarage, 
East Brent, Highbridge, Somerset.) 
Vol. 56 (for 1941). Dean Cosyn and Wells Cathedral miscellanea. By Dom. 
Ælred Watkin. Pp. xxxvi, 188. 1943. 
Vol. 57 (for 1942). Collectanea. Pp. 116. 1944. 
Vol. 58 (for 1943). Bridgwater borough archives. Vol. III, 1400-45. Ed. T. B. 
Dilks. Pp. xvii, 175. 1945. 


Staffordshire Parish Registers Society. (Hon. Sec. & Treasurer, N. W. Tildesley, Esq., 22. 
Summerford Place, Willenhall, Staffs.) 
Norton-le-Moors parish register. Marriages, 1754-1837. Ed. H. R. Thomas. 
Pp. iii, 210. 1943. 
Deanery of Eccleshall. Ellenhall parish register [1539-1812]. Pp. [xi], 83, xviii. 
[1946]. 


Staffordshire Record Soeiety. (Assist. Sec, Miss L. M. Midgley, William Salt Library, 
Stafford. ) 
Collections for a history of Staffordshire, 1942 [1941]. Contents include : 
A handlist of English enclosure acts and awards. Staffordshire. By W. E. Tate. 
Additions to Grazebrook's “ The barons of Dudley”. By W. F. Carter, with an appendix 
by G. P. Mander. 
Chetwynd papers in the William Salt Library. 
Militia roll for Pirehill Hundred (c. 1685). 
A bundle of Walter, Lord Aston's letters, 167 1—3. 
Some letters of the Civil War in South Staffordshire. 
Civil War documents (from Rugeley). 
A subsidy roll of 1640 (Pirehill Hundred). . 
An Audley charter and its seals. G. P. Mander. 


Collections for a history of Staffordshire, 1942-43 [1946]. Contents comprise : 


Descriptive catalogue of the topographical sketches and prints forming the Staffordshire views, 
collected in the William Salt Library, Stafford. Compiled by G. P. Mander. 1946. 


Sunderland Antiquarian Soelety. (Hon. Sec., Theodore Nicholson, Esq., 20 John Street, 


Sunderland. ) 
Sidelights from an old Sunderland Diary. By R. Hyslop. Pp. 11 [Typescript]. 
1942. 
John Wesley’s visits to Sunderland. By F. F. Bretherton. Pp. 11 [Typescript]. 
1942. bé 
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Surrey Arehaeologieal Society. (Hon. Sec., Dr. W. Hooper, Castle Arch, Guildford.) 
Surrey Archaeological collections relating to the BO and antiquities of the county. 
Vol. 48. 1943 [1944]. 
Reigate : its story through the ages. A history of the town and parish, including 
Redhill. With illustrations and maps. By Wilfrid Hooper. Pp. ix, 217. 
194.5. 


Surrey Record Society. (Hon. Sec., Miss D. Powell, Castle Arch, Guildford.) 
No. 44. Lambeth churchwardens’ accounts, 1504-1645, and vestry book, 1610. 
Pt. 3. Ed. with an introduction by Charles Drew. Pp. 276. 1943. 
Nos. 45, 46. Surrey fines, 1509-1558. Ed. C. A. F. Meekings. With a preface 
by Hilary Jenkinson. Pp. lv, 179. 1 vol 1946. 


Surtees Society. (Prof. A. Hamilton Thompson, 7 Beaufort Mansions, Beaufort Street, 
S.W.3. | 

Vol. 155 (for 1940). Durham annals and documents of the thirteenth century. Ed. 
F. Barlow. 1945. 


Sussex Archaeological Society. (Hon. Treasurer & Financial Sec, F. Bentham Stevens, 
Esq., Barbican House, Lewes.) 
Sussex Notes and Queries. Vol. 9, no. I—vol. 11, no. 4. 20 pts. 1942-46. 
Sussex Archaeological Collections relating to the history and antiquities of the county. 
Vol. 83 (for 1943)—vol. 85 (centenary volume). 3 vols. 1944-46. 


Sussex Record Society. (Assist. Sec., H. J. Glover, Esq., Barbican House, Lewes.) 
Vo.l 46. The chartulary of the high church of Chichester. Ed. W. D. Peckham. 
Pp. xvii, 440. 1946. 
Vol. 47. Surveys of the manors of Robertsbridge, Sussex, and Michelmarsh, Hampshire, 
and of the demesne lands of Halden in Rolvenden, Kent, 1567-1570. Ed. R. H. 
D’Elboux. Pp. xxiv, 208. 1946. 
[Extra volume]. The chartulary of Lewes priory, the portions relating to counties 
other than Sussex. 1943. [This volume contains the following : 
1. The Cambridgeshire P ian originally published in Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Soc. 1938. 
- The Norfolk portion issued as vol. 12 of Norfolk Record Soc. 1939. 
. The Surrey portion issued in Surrey Archaeological Collections, vol. 43, 1935. 
. The Yorkshire portion, reprinted from the Yorkshire Archaeological Society's Journal, 
pt. 123, (vol. 31), 1923. 
5. The Wiltshire, Devonshire and Dorsetshire portion, with London and Essex documents 


from the Surrey portion. .Ed. W. Budgen and L. F. Salzman, here printed for the 
first time. 


+ © D 


Teesdale Record Soeiety. (Hon. Sec., E. R. Hanby Holmes, Esq., 18 Horsemarket, Barnard, 
Castle, Co. Durham.) ' 


Teesdale Record Society. No. 8, 1942 ; no. 9, 1942 ; no. 10, 1943 ; no. II, 1945 
(for 1943) ; no. 12, 1945*(for 1944). Nos 8-14. 6 pts. 1942-46. 
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Thoresby Society. (Editor, W. B. Crump, Esq., 16 Queen Square, Leeds 2.) 
Publications. Vol. 37. The Thoresby Miscellany, vol. 11, pt. 3, 1944 ; pt. 4, 1945. 
Contents include : | 
Yorkshire cloth traders in the United States, 1770-1840. By H. Heaton. 
The mediaeval borough of Leeds. By G. Woledge. 
Methley Hall and its builders. By W. B. Crump. 
Woodhouse in the manor of Leeds. By J. B. Place. 


Vol. 41. The Thoresby Miscellany, vol. 12, pt. 1. Pp. 1-100. 1946. 
Contents include : | 
Leeds and Parliamentary reform, 1820-1832. By A. S. Turberville, completed by 
F. Beckwith. 
The medieval age and the present. By R. Offor. 
Thoresby’s diary and correspondence: a suggestion. By W. Hebditch. 


Thoroton Society. (Hon. Sec, J. H.. Walker, Esq., Bromley House, Angel Row, 
Nottingham. ) 
‘Transactions. 1941-453 vols. 45-49. 5 vols. 1942-46. 

Record series. Vol. 10, pt. 1. Abstracts of the bonds and allegations for marriage 

licences in the archdeaconry court of Nottingham: 1946. 
Vol. 11, pt. t. A miscellany. Pt. 1. 1943[1945]. Contents comprise : 
The Nottingham presentment bills of 1587, ed. A. C. Wood; Clerical non-residence 
in Nottinghamshire, 1803-38, ed. A. C. Wood; Newark certificates of settlement, 


1697-1822, ed. T. M. Blagg; Willoughby-on-the-W olds certificates of settlement, 
ed. T. M. Blagg. 


Vol. 11, pt. 2. A miscellany. Pt.2. 1944-45 [1945]. Contents comprise : 
North Collingham, customary agreement to enclose, 1567, transcribed and ed. T. M: 
Blagg; Extracts from parish registers of Lambley and Woodborough, Notts., by 
T. M. Blagg; Rental of Robert de Caunton, February, 1340, translated and ed. 
L. V. D. Owen; An extent of Langer and Barnstone circa 1340, translated and ed. 
L. V. D. Owen; An annual account roll of the manors of Scarrington, Car-Colston, 
Screveton and Orston, 1413—14, translated and ed. L. V. D. Owen; Index of place- 

: names and persons. : | 


Unitarian Historical Society. (Hon. Sec, The Rev. F. Kenworthy, 578 Darwen Road, 
Bromley Cross, Bolton, Lancs.) | 
‘Transactions. Vol. 7, pt. 4—vol. 8, pt. 3. 4 pts. 1942-45. 


. University of Bristol Spelaeologleal Society. (Hon. Sec., R. D. Stride, Esq., The University, 


Bristol.) 
Proceedings. Vol. 5, no. 2 (for 1943) ; no. 3 (for 1944-46). 2 pts. 1944, 1946. 
Walthamstow Antiquarian Society. (Assist Sec, R. S. Smith, Esq., Central Library, 
Walthamstow, E.17.) 
Occasional Publications.. No. 1. Walthamstow: its highways and byways. By 
William Houghton (1884). Pp.27. 1937. 
No. 2. Walthamstow in the early nineteenth century. By Richard S. Smith. 
Pp. 36. 1938. [Omitted from previous Supplements.] 


Welsh Bibliographical Soelety. (Hon. Sec., D. Rhys Phillips, Esq., 15 Chuddesley Terrace, 
Swansea.) 


Journal. Vol. 5, no. 6, 1942— vol. 6, no. 3, 1945 4 pts. 1942-45. 
ge ^ 
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Wesley Historieal Society. (President & General Sec, The Rev. F. F. Bretherton, ro 
West Lawn, Sunderland.) 
Proceedings. Vol. 23, pt. 5, 1942—vol. 25, pt. 8, 1946. 20 pts. 1942-46. 


Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society. (Hon. Curator, B. H. Cunnington, 
Esq., The Museum, Long Street, Devizes.) 
Wiltshire archaeological and natural history magazine. Vol. 49, no. 175, 1941—-vol. 
51, no. 185, 1946. II pts. 1942-46. ' 


Woodford and District Antiquarian Society. (Hon. Sec., Miss M. M. Smith, 42 Bucking- 
ham Road, E.18.) 
Essex House (formerly Grove House), Woodford. By L. Robinson. Pp. 16. 1946. 


Worcestershire Archaeological Society. (Hon. Sec, A. MacDonald, Esg., Shire Hall, 
Worcester.) 
Transactions (for 1941-45), vol. 18, new series—vol. 22, new series. 5 vols. 


194.2—46. 


Worthing Archaeological Society. (Hon. Sec., Miss E. Gerard, ‘The Museum, Worthing.) 
T'wentieth—T'wenty-fourth annual reports. 5 pts. 1942-46. 


Wren Society. (Hon. Sec., H. D. Hendry, Esq., 9o Fenchurch Street, E.C.3.) 
Vol. 19, 1940. ‘The city churches, vestry minutes and churchwardens’ accounts ; St. 
Mary’s Ingestre, Staffordshire, All Saints’ and Session House, Northampton, etc. 
Pp. xiv, 154 + plates. [1943.] 
Vol. 20, 1943. Catalogue of Sir Christopher Wren’s drawings at All Soul’s, St. Pauls 
Library, Sir John Soane’s collection, etc. Index to vols. 1-19. List of members. 


Pp. x, 268. [1944.] 


Yorkshire Archaeological Soelety. (Hon. Sec., R. J. A. Bunnett, Esq., 5 Waverley Crescent, 
Harrogate.) 
The Yorkshire Archaeological Journal. Vol. 35, pt. 4 (pt. 140), 194.3—vol. 36, pt. 3 
(pt. 143), 1946. 
Record series. Vol. 105 (for 1941). The first order book of the Hull Trinity House, 
1632-65. Ed. F. W. Brooks, Pp. xxxiv, 193. 1942. 
Vol. 106, 108, 110 (for 1942, 1943, 1944). York civic records. Vols. 3, 4, 5. 
Ed. A. Raine. 3 vols. 1943-46. 
Vol. 107 (for 1942). Fasti parochiales Vol. 2, pt. 2. Ed. A. Hamilton 
‘Thompson and C. T. Clay. Pp. xxxi, 170. 1943. 
Record series. Extra series. Vol. 4. Early Yorkshire charters, vols. 1—3, ed. 
William Farrer. A consolidated index of persons and places prepared by C. T. Clay 
and E. M. Clay. Pp. xvi, 279. 1942. 


Yorkshire Parish Register Society. (Hon. Sec., C. E. Whiting, Esq., Hickleton, Doncaster.) 
Vol. 113 (for 1942). The parish register of Gilling, York, N.R., 1573-1812. 
‘Transcribed and ed. E. C. Hudson. 1943. 
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SOCIETIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


The following Societies did not publish during the years 1942-46, or published only 
a business annual report : 


Aberafan and Margam District Historical Society (Librarian, D. T. Eaton, Esq., Central Library, 
Commercial Road, Port Talbot, Glam.) ; Alcuin Club (Sec., G. Shorter, Esq., Littlehampton Museum, 
Fitzalan Road, Littlehampton, Sussex); Antiquarian Association of the British Isles; Balham and 
District Antiquarian Society (Org. Sec., E. A. Baxter, Esq., 39 Carlton Crescent, North Cheam, 
Surrey) ; Barking and District Archaeological Society (Sec., S. A. Jewers, Esq., 31 Linton Road, 
Barking, Essex); Barnet and District Record Society (Hon. Sec., H. J. Butcher, Esq., Selborne, 
Hadley Highstone, Barnet, Herts.); Blackburn Society of Antiquaries (Hon. Sec., H. Whittaker, 
Esq., 44 Anesworth Street, Blackburn, Lancs.); Brighton and Hove Archaeological Society (Hon. 
Sec., Miss E. M. Casserley, 1168 Lansdowne Place, Hove 2, Sussex) ; British Speleological Associa- 
tion; Broadstairs and St. Peter's Archaeological Society (Hon. Sec., H. Hurd, Esq., Wea Lodge, 142 
Wellsway, Bath, Somerset) ; Cardiganshire Antiquarian Society (Fin. Sec., J. R. Davies, Esq., Lluest, 
North Road, Aberystwyth, Cards.) ; Church Historical Society (Joint-Sec., J. W. Davey, Esq., S.P.C.K. 
House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2) ;' Clapham Antiquarian Society (Hon. Sec., E. E. Smith, 
Esq., 49 Mayford Road, S.W.12) ; Dartford District Antiquarian Society (Hon. Sec., F. H. G. Foot, 
Esq., 118 Shepherds Lane, Dartford, Kent); Devon Archaeological Exploration Society (Hon. 
Editor, C. S. Raleigh Radford, Esq., The Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1); East Riding Anti- 
quarian Society (Sec., W. Foot Walker, Esq., 34 Salisbury Street, Hull, Yorks.) ; Eastbourne Natural 
History, Photographic and Archaeological Society (Hon. Sec., F. G. Bing, Esq., 18 Sancroft Road, 
Eastbourne, Sussex); Exeter Diocesan Architectural and Archaeological Society (Joint-Hon. Sec., 
H. Stone, Esq., c/o The Devon and Exeter Institution, The Close, Exeter, Devon); Flintshire 
Historical Society (J. G. Edwards, Esq., Jesus College, Oxford); Fulham History Society (Hon. 
Sec, W. T. Creed, Esq., Central Library, Fulham Road, S.W.6); Gilbert White Fellowship ; 
Gravesend Society for the Promotion of Archaeology, Science, Literature and Art (Hon. Gen. Sec., 
H. V. Bonny, Esq., Central Public Library, Windmill Street, Gravesend, Kent); Greenwich and 
Lewisham Antiquarian Society ; Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical Society (Hon. Sec., H. A. 
Ottewill, Esq., 5 Lyndale Avenue, N.W.2); Haverfield Society of Lancing College; Highgate 
Literary and Scientific Institution ; Historical Society of Beccles and District ; Huddersfield Naturalist, 
Photographic and Antiquarian Society (Hon. Sec., H. H. Charlesworth, Esq., 70 Rawthorpe Lane, 
Dalton, Huddersfield, Yorks.) ; Islington Antiquarian and Historical Society (Hon. Sec., F. Hallam, 
Esq., 55 Adolphus Road, N.4) ; Johnson Club (Hon. Sec., E. S. de Beer, Esq., 11 Sussex Place, N. W.1); 
Leyton Antiquarian Society ; Lingard Society ; Louth Naturalists? Antiquarian and Literary Society ; 
Manchester Field Naturalists and Archaeologists Society (Hon. Sec., H. Weston Jackson, Esq., c/o 
Alma Lodge Hotel, Buxton Road, Stockport, Cheshire) ; Manchester N umismatic Society ; Merchant 
Taylors’ School Archaeological Society ; Milford-on-Sea Record Society ; Mill Hill Historical Society 
(Hon. Sec., D. B. G. Gabriel, Esq., 103 Sunnyfield, Mill Hill, N.W. 7); Natural Science and 

Archaeology Society, Littlehampton (Chairman, Excavation Committee, E. W. Hulme, Esq., The 
Museum, Littlehampton, Sussex) ; Neath Antiquarian Society ; Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological 
Society ; Great Yarmouth Branch; North of England Excavation Committee (Chairman, Lt.-Col. 
G. R. B. Spain, 7 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-T'yne) ; Northamptonshire Record Society (Hon. Sec., 
Miss J. Wake, Lamport Hall, Lamport, Northants.) ; Old Plymouth Society ; Old Rugbeian Society ; 
Oxfordshire Archaeological Society (Hon. Sec., P. S. Spokes, 26 Charlbury Road, Oxford) ; Penzance 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society (Form. Hon. Sec., J. E. Hooper, Esq., Newlands, Prae Sands, 
Penzance); Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society; St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural 
and Archaeological Society ; Scarborough Philosophical and Archaeological Society (Act. Hon. Sec., 
W. H. Smettem, Esq., Public Library, Scarborough) ; Society for the Preservation of Ancient Customs ; 
Society for the Study of Alchemy and Early Chemistry ; Somerset Archaeological and Natural History 
Society—Northern Branch; Southampton Record Society; Southend-on-Sea and District Ant- 
quarian and Historical Society (Hon. Lib., R. W. Higgs, Esq., Central Library, Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex); South Wales and Monmouth Record Society (Sec., A. J. Richard, Esq., The Grammar 
School, Whitchurch, Glam.) ; Stanmore and Edgware Historica} and Antiquarian Society (Hon. Sec., 
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C. F. Baylis, Esq., 5 Elmgate Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex) ; Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and 
Natural History (Hon. Sec., and Editor H. A. Harris, Esq., 15 Ipswich Road, Woodbridge, Suffolk) ; 
Walpole Society (C. K. Adams, Asst. Keeper, National Portrait Gallery, W.C.2) ; Walsall Historical 
Association; Walthamstow Antiquarian Society (Asst. Sec., R. S. Smith, Esq., Central Library, 
Walthamstow, E.17) ; Warwickshire Village History Society (T'reas., Mrs. Joan Berkeley, Hanwell 
Castle, Banbury); Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society—Records Branch (Asst. 
Sec., M. Jolliffe, Esq. County Library Headquarters, Prospect Place, Trowbridge, Wilts.) ; Win- 
chester College Archaeological Society (Vice-President, A. P. Whittaker, Esq:, Winchester College) ; 
Woolwich and District Antiquarian Society (President.and Editor, F. C. Elliston Erwood, Esq., 
6 Foxcroft Road, S.E.18); Woolwich Historical and Scientific Society ; Worcestershire Historical 
Society (Hon. Sec., A. Macdonald, Esq., 8 Lansdowne Crescent, Worcester) ; Yorkshire Numismatic 
Society (Hon. Sec., D. Owen Lawson, Esq., Minster View, Leeds Road, Harrogate). 


‘ The Congress of Archaeological Societies has ceased to exist. Research reports will in future be 
published by the Council for British Archaeology. 


The Northumberland County History Committee completed its work and ceased to exist in 1940. 
‘The following Societies have been dissolved :—Somerset Archaeological and Natural History Society, 
Northern Branch ; Worcestershire Historical Society. 


CORRIGENDA 
Supplement No. 12: p. 2,1. 34. For‘ Vol. 45, no. 1 read * Vol. 45, nos. 1-2’. 
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' (A) TITLES OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


ABERNUN of Fetcham, Pierre d, 2 

Adler, Elkan Nathan, essays presented to, 12 
Administrations: See Wills and administrations 
Aelfric's De temporióus anni, 8 

‘Africa and Mensola, 17 

Africa, bibliography of recent publications, 17 
African survey, 18 

‘Agriculture of Wales and Monmouthshire, 12 
All Saints’ Church, Northampton, 24 

All Souls MS. 182, 2 


American Civil War, British-built blockade 


runners in, 14. 

Ancrene Rivole, Latin and French texts, 8 dis 

Anglo-American Relations, 11 

Anglo-Jewish travellers to Palestine, 19th 

| century, I2 

Anglo-Norman, letters and petitions, 2; rhymed 

Apocalypse, 2 

Antiquaries Journal, 20 

Archaeologia, 20 

Archaeologia Atliana, 20 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, 6 

Archaeologia Cantiana, 12 

Archaeological Journal, 17 

Archdeacons Court (Oxford), Liber Actorum, 
1584, 16 

Archer, Sir Simon, 1581—1662, 8 

Archives, The year’s work in, 5 

Armistices of 1918, 18 

Aston, Walter, Lord, letters, 1671-3, 21 

Assize Roll for Lincolnshire, 1298, 13 

Audley, charter and seals, 21 

Aughton, parish registers, 13 

Australia and New Zealand, best books on, 17 

Austria, the republic, 1918-34, 19 

Aylesbury, calendar of records, 2 


Bacon, Sir Francis, 3 
Bacon-Shakespeare anatomy, The, 3 


Baconsiana, 3 


Bailiffs, of Lancashire, 7 . 

Baptist Quarterly, 3 | 

Barnstone, extent of, 23 

Bedfordshire, Land in South, 3 

Bellingshausen, Captain, Voyage to the 
Antarctic, 10 

Benedict, gildsman of Winchester, 12 

Berkshire Archaeological Fourzal, 3 

Bible, Anglo-Jewish biblical exegesis and Bible 
translation, 12 

Bibliographical Society, 1892-1942, 4 

Bibliography, Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand, British Empire, the Pacific, 17; 
French Revolution, 11; history teaching, 
II; Latin America, 18; nautical, 14; 
United States history, 11. 

Blackpool in Lancashire, a description, 9 

Blind-stamped panels in the English book-trade, 3 

Blockade runners, in American Civil War, 14 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, 8, 17 

Bolton (Cumberland), parish registers, 7 

Book of Privy Counselling, 8 

Boteler, Captain John Harvey, Recollections, 15 

Bradshaigh, Sir Roger, of Haigh, 1628-84, 7, 
13 

Bridgwater borough archives, 21 

Brigantines and schooners, 14 

Bright, John, an orator's library, 9 

Bristol charters, 1378—1499, 4 

British Commonwealth, survey, 18; political 
future of, 17; and the world, 18 


. British Empire, best books on, 17; political 


fature of, 17; its structure and spirit, 19 
British Numismatic Fournal, 5 
Bromholm Priory, cellarer's account, 1415—6, 15 
Brougham, parish registers, 7 
Buckinghamshire, feet of fines, 2 
Bulletin of Intersational. News, 19 
Burke, Edmund, 5 
A Chapel, Warrington, register, 13 
Bushmea Priory, cartulary, 3 


TITLES OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


CaMBORNE, parish register, 7 
Cambridge Historical Fourwal, 6 
Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, place-names, 


9 

Cambridgeshire.sessions of the peace, 6 

Canterbury, Registers of Archbishops Chichele 
and Winchelsey, 6; the Domesday Mona- 
chorum of Christ Church, 18; wills and 
administrations, 5, 

Car-Colston, account roll, 1413-14, 23 

Carmarthen Antiquary, 6 

Caunton, Robert de, rental, 23 

Chartulary of Lewes ‘priory, 22; of Chichester 
- high church, 22 

Ckazanim, of the Great Synagogue, London, 12 

Cheshire, list of maps, 7; Visitation pedigrees, 10 

Chester, marriage books, 17 

Chetwynd papers, William Salt Library, 21 

Chichele, Henry, archbishop of .Canterbury, 
Register, 6 

Chichester, chartulary of the high church, 22 

China and Japan, 11 . 

Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris, compilation, 


B s 

Chronology of principal events, 19 

Civil War, documents of (from Rugeley), 21; 
in South Staffordshire; 21 

Classical legend and history in Shakespeare, 4 

Clerical non-residence in Nottinghamshire, 23 

Cloud of Unknowing, 8 

Colne priory, cartulary, 9 

Committee for Compounding, the royalist 
composition papers, 1643—60, 17 

Cornwall, Ministers’ accounts of the earldom of, 
17,18 

Cosyn, Dean, and Wells Cathedral, 21 

Court rolls of Haworth, 4 

Coventry, records of guild of Holy Trinity, ete., 
8 


Crosby Garrett parish registers, 7 
Curia Regis rolls, 1199-1230, Introduction, 20 


D’ABERNUN of Fetcham, Pierre, 2 

Dafydd ap Gwilym, 12 

Darley Abbey cartulary, 7 

Dates, handbook of, 18 

De claris mulieribus, 8 

Democracy in France, 19 

Democratic state, the modern, 18 

Diocesan organisation in the middle ages, 4. 

Domesday Monachorum of Christ, Church, 
Canterbury, 18 : 


Dudley, additions to Grazebrook's Barons of 
Dudley, 21 . i 
Durham annals and documents of the mu E 
century, 22 


EARTH, ideas on its shape, size Enn movements, 
II 


” Economic History Review, 9 
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Education in Fascist Italy, 18 

Ellenhall parish register, 21 

Elton manorial records, 1279-1351, 17 
Enclosure acts and awards, Staffordshire, 21 
English historical portrait, The, 4. 
English songbooks, 1651-1702, 4 

Errors in history, common, II 

Essex House, Woodford, 24. 

Essex quarter sessions records, Guide, 9 
Europeans in West Africa, 1450-1560, 10 
Excavations at Wroxeter, 4 

Exeter; Index to the description of, 8 


4 


Fasti parochiales, 24. 

Federation, its nature and conditions, II 

Feet of fines, Buckinghamshire, 2; Surrey, 22; 
Warwickshire, 8. 

Fire of London, 1666, survey of building sites 
after, 14. 

Forbes, Captain James Nicol, 14. 

Formularies, and Oxford, 16 

France, Third Republic, rg 

France yesterday and to-day, 18 

French Revolution, Causes of the, a course of 
reading, II 

Frontiers, peace treaties 
organisation, 18 


and international 


Genealogist’s Magazine, 20 

Germany,Great Britain, France and (1918-39), 
18 

Gibbon, 11 

Giffard MS., 2 

Gilling, Yorks., parish register, 24. 

Grazebrook, H. S., additions to his * Barons of 
Dudley,’ 21 

Great Britain, France and the German problem, 
1918-39, 18 

Great Ouse, navigation between St. Ives and 
Bedford, 3 


TITLES OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


Hapriramanr: See Huraidha 
Halden, Kent, demesne lands, 22 
Hambleton parish register, 13 


`. Handbook of dates for students of English aes 


18 

Harrington’s interpretation of jiis age, 4 

Haworth, Court rolls, 4 

Hénry IV, King of England, 2 

Hethe, Hamo, bishop of Rochester, register, 6, 
13 

History, common errors in, 11; why we study, 
II 

History teaching, book-list, II 

Hitler, Adolf, speeches, 18 

Hoker: See Vowell alias Hoker. 

Huguenot pensioners in Ireland, list of, 12 

Hull Trinity House, the first order book, 24 

Huraidha, the tombs and moon temple, 20 

Huyton parish register, 13 

Hyde Abbey, Winchester, monastic breviary, 10 


Imacery in early Celtic art, 4 

India: a bird’s eye view, 19 

International affairs, 19 

International affairs, a short listos of 18 

International institutions, a study of head- 

| quarters, 18 

International Law, British Year-Book of, 19; 
conference of the Grotius Society on, 9 

International secretariat of the future, 19 

International transport and communications, 18; 
rail transport, 19 

Irish law tracts, linguistic and historical value, 5 


JAPAN, 11, 18, 19 . 

Japanese imperialism, fact and fiction, 18 

Jewish obituaries in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
I2 

Jewish problem, its emergence, 1878—1939, 19 

Jews, in English Universities, 12; in Spain, 12; 
in defence of Britain, 12 

Journal of Commerce and Shipping telegraph, 
The, 14. 

Justices on Eyre, Calendar of the Roll of the, 2 


LAMBETH churchwardens’ accounts, 
1645, and Vestry book, 1610, 22 

Lambley and Woodborough, Notts, parish 
registers, extracts, 23 

Lancashire, royal and seignorial bailiffs, 7 


1504— 
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Lancashire papists, registers of their estates, 17 

Langer and Barnstone, an extent, c. 1340, 23 

Latin America, bibliography, 18; history, 11 

Lay subsidy of 1581, assessors’ certificates for 
: certain Norfolk hundreds, 15 

Leeds, and Parliamentary reform, 1820—32, 23; 
the medieval borough, 23 

Legislation of medieval England, 5 

Letter of fraternity, po 4 

Lewes priory, chartulary, 2 

Liber Ruber Venerabilis Collegii Anglorum de 
urbe, 6 

Liberate roll, 2 John, 16 

Lincoln, visitations, I3 

Lincolnshire assize roll for 1298, 13 

London, survey after Great Fire of 1666, 14; 
survey, St. Bride's, Fleet St., 14; topo- 
graphical record, 14; views of the city, 14. 


MAIMONIDES, English students of, 12 

Maiden Castle, Dorset, 20 

Manorial records, Elton, 1279-1351, 17 

Maps of Cheshire, a descriptive list, 7 

Mariners Mirror, 20 

Marriage bonds of Chester, 17 

Marriage licences, Nottingham, 23 

Mawer, Sir Allen, a memoir, 4 

Medieval age and the present, 23 

Medieval texts and their first appearance in 
print, 3 

Memoranda roll for Michaelmas term, 1 John, 
16 

Messias, Joseph, the Prayer Book of, 12 

Methley Hall and its builders, 23 

Michelmarsh, Hampshire, survey of, 22 

Middlesex, place-names of, 9 

Middleton, Sir Henry, Voyage to the Moluccas, 
IO 

Middlewich chartulary, 7 

Milner, Lord, and South Africa, 4. 

Ministers’ accounts, earldom of Cornwall, 17, 
r8 

Moluccas, Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to 
the, 10 

Monastic breviaries, Introduction to, 10 

Moore Smith, G. C., memoir of, 4. 

Morals and manners of the Quattrocento, 4. 

Mordaunt, the letter-book of John Viscount, 
I8 

Morley, Lord, 8 

Murray, Lord James Stewart, history of the 
Rebellion, 1745—6, 17 
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NATIONAL self-determination, 18 

National socialism, list of books on, 11 

Nautical bibliography, an outline, 14 

Navigation of the Great Ouse between St. Ives 
~ and Bedford, 3 

New Zealand, best books on, 17 

Newark certificates of settlement, 23 

Newes and Strange Newes from 81. Christophers, 


17 

Newfoundland: economic, diplomatic ‘and 
strategic studies, 18 

Ninfale Fiesolaxo, Le, by Giovanni Boccaccio, 17 

Norfolk churches, post-Reformation royal arms 
in, 15 

Norman roll, 5 John, 16 

North Collingham, customary agreement to 
enclose, 2 


Northampton, All Saints’ and Session House, : 


24; wills, 5 

Norton-le-Moors parish register, 21 

Norway and the war, 1939-40, 18 

` Norwich, Bishop. Redmans’ visitation, 1597, 
15; minutes of the court of mayoralty, 15; 
indexes of Wills, 5, 15 

Nottingham, abstracts of the bonds and allega- 
tions for marriage licences, 23; present- 
ment bills of 1587, 23 

Numismatic Chronicle, 19 


Occopizp Europe, German exploitation and 

| its consequences, 19 

Old Cornwall, 9 

Orator's library (John Bright and his books), 9 

Originalia roll, 7 Richard II, fragments, 16 

Orléans, Lorens d', 8 

Orston, account róll, 1413—14, 23 

Oxr Parliament, 10 

Oxford, formularies, 16; print and privilege at, 
16 

Oxford University Press, first minute book, 16 

Oxoniensia, 16 


PaciFic region, a bibliography, 17 

Papists, registers of estates of Lancashire, 17 

Parish registers: Aughton, Burtonwood chapel 
in Warrington, Hambleton, Huyton, 
Kirkham, Turton (Lancs.), 13; Bolton, 
Brougham, Crosby Garrett (Westmor- 
land), St. Andrew’s Penrith (Cumber- 
land), 7; Camborne (Cornwall), 7; Ellen- 
hall, Norton-le-M oors (Staffs.), 21; Gilling 
(Yorks.), 24; Lambley, Woogborough 
(Notts.), 23 : 


|. 


Parker, Henry, Lord Morley, 8 

Parliament, books about, 10 

Parsons: See Persons 

Peace and war, problems of, 9 

Peace conference of 1919: organisation and pro- 
cedure, 18 

Pedigrees, Cheshire and Yorkshire, 10 

Penrith, registers of St. 
church, 7 

Penry, John, note book of, 1593, 17 

Persons (Parsons), Father Robert, Letters and 
memorials, 4 

Petite Philosophie La, 
poem, 2 

Picturae loguentes, 15 

Pipe rolls, 16 

Pirehill hundred, subsidy roll of 1640, 21; 
militia roll (c. 1685), 21 

Pires, Tomé, Suma Oriental, 10 

Place-names, Middlesex, 9; Cambridgeshire 
and the Isle'of Ely, 9 

Print and privilege at Oxford, 16 

Proby, Granville, 1 17 

Le Au de In land i in south Bedfordshire, 3 


An Anglo-Norman 


RANALLI, Ferdinando, 4. 


Rebellion in the years 1749 and 1746, see 


of, 17 
- Redhill, history, 22 
Redman, Bishop, visitation of Norwich, 1597, 
I5 
Reigate; a history, 22 
Ribble salmon fisheries, 7 
Robertsbridge, surveys of the manors of, 22 
Rochester, register of Bishop Hethe, 6, 13. 
Rodrigues, Francisco, Book of, 10 


Romney, register of Daniel Rough, Common 


clerk, 1353—80, 13 
Rough, Daniel, common clerk of Romney, 
register, 1353-80, 13 
Royalist composition papers, 1643-60, 17 
Russian War, 1854-5, Baltic and Black sea, 
official correspondence, 15 


SAINT Bride, Fleet Street, 14 

St. Mary’s Ingestre, Staffordshire, 24 

St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, London, 
registers, 10 

St. Michael Bassishaw, London, registers, 10 

Scarrington, account roll, 1413—14, 23 

Schooners, brigantines and, 14 
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Andrew’s pafish 
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TITLES OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


Scots abroad in the 15th century, 11 
Scottish diplomatists, 1689-1789, 11 
Screveton, account roll, 1413-14, 23 
Screw steamers, three early al ee 14. 
Secré de Secrez, Le, 2 

Seinte Resureccion, Le, 2 


Select cases of procedure without writ under , 


e Henry III, 20 


Session of the peace in Cambridgeshire, 14th 


century, 6 

Seyntz Medicines, Le Livre de, 2 

Shakespeare, and Bacon, 3; Classical legend and 
history in, 4; new views for old, 3 

‘Shamrock’ class sloops, models, 14 

Ships depicted on postage stamps, 14. 

Shropshire, 20 

Silesia, the international experiment in Upper, 
18 

Somme le Roi of Lorens d'Orléans, 8 

Soviet Russia: an introduction, 18 

Spain and the Jews, 12 

Stafford, William Salt Library, Chetwynd 
papers, 21; topographical prints in, 21 

Stewart-Murray, Lord Jaines: See Murray 

Subsidy roll of 1640 (Pirehill hundred), 21 

Suma Oriestal of ‘Tomé Pires, ro ` 

Sunderland, sidelights from an old diary, 21 

Surrey fines, 22 

Syllabus for schools, planning a history, 11 


Syria and the Lebanon, a political essay, 18 


"TAUNTON Castle, Notes on, 21 

Taylor, John, the water poet, 17 

Thoresby’s diary and ‘correspondence, 23 

‘Tsardom and imperialism in the Far and Middle 
East, 4. 

Turton parish register, 13 


Unrrzp Nations documents, 19 

United States of America, bibliography of its 
history, rr; British relations with, 11; 
civil war in, 14; cloth trader in, 23 


Viroconium, Excavations at, 4 
Visitations in the diocese of Lincoln, 13 


Vordi alias Hoker, John, 7 
Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to the 
Moluccas, ro 
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